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Entle Reader, whin I fot 
ſaw this Book in Fren chdi- 
vided intothree parts, "and 
all three carying the title of 
Wiſdome, an having read 
the Preface , F conceived: 
ame dance initbeyond the reach of com- 
1101 £n devoirs ;T he firſt part teachin pg us the 
LE knowledge of of our [eb 78 C9 our humane conditt- 
| 107,91th the inward ani d outward, parts a, 
| his s thou Fo ts ins al bis bbs 9 
4 preparative unto wiſdome ; \ 
| ht Go ens = wer hfe , and formin fg 4 
PAY man for e world * {| bing the privi I 
uy proper pr of awiſe man, and 
| every mas ought zo lrve, and how to die: 'Fhbe 
qt rd part teaching the way how to attaine to 
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| allthings, andthat by a diſcourſe of the foure: | 
 morall vertues, And finding the matter penned: | 
with ſogreat gravity and wiſedome (az agreat 
and learned Doftor faiduntome, after F bad © 
 ſhewedbim ſome part thereof in Engliſh) that 
it wasa worke ( as he thought) beyond the ca= 
| pacityof man ; He gave meincouragement to - © 
F- go forwardin thetranſlatonof it both forthe | 
I! great-worth thereof,and the generall good ; Fn 
which I-muſt acknowledge, that not without 
adviſe I have partlyomitted, and partly alte-. 
red the diſcourſe upon ſome paints which 7 con- 
 cerved nat fit topaſſe the Preſſe, For the mamne 
mores thinkeit needleſſe to ſay much incom- 
mendation of 1t, for it hath already ſufficiently 
commended it ſelf to the world by three former 
#mpreſsions : And for this fourth, though it bee - 
laft,I hope this new Iabour wilnot make it leſſe 
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| Where the Name, Subjeft, Purpoſe, and 


Method of this Worke is ſet downe, 


with an Advertiſement to 
the Reader, 


EPI 1 is rcquircd at the brft e entry into 'S 
INS TN. i this Worke ,, thay wee know what: of the word. 
Wn; To Ul. chis: Wiſdome js, ; ; and. ſince. ip Vim. + 2 

= ' bcareth that name and title, how: | 
wee puropoſe to ſpeake thereof. - 
© All men in generall at the firſt view 
=— of thc fimpl. word. ie-felfe 5."dae * 20 
— conceive andimagine itto be fuf- | 
ficiencie, or habit; not' COMMON or vulgar * | Eh: : ba | 
ccllent , fingular, and elevated above that whictis "I 
common andordinaty -: eek do 0r-eville!; Fortis ©  < 


taken, anduled (taught petbops mpnoperly) 16 back. Higaniah #0 
ings ps fans Thy _—_ « 
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of Wiſdome. 


The divifon. 


| The Preface. ; 


uallty,bul Nighl ex inw y 

be. a Therefore we doe as well ſay : awile Tyrant 
 Viratz Theefe, as a wile King, Pilot, Captaine* tharis 
ro fag » Sufficienc, 1 Iradent, adyrcd;' not fimply ar 

vulparly--but excellently : For ther'is oppo REN 
Wildome not onely folly , which is an irregularity or 
loofeneſle of life, and Wiſdome a "reulyfiry mode- 
ration., avcll meaſured and propdftioncd : bur alſo 
common baſcneſſe and vulgar Saipicy : For Wiſ- 
domcis high, ſtrong,andexcclent ;' yea, whether it be 


| in good or evill, it containeth two things:  Sufficiencie, 


that IS, Proviſion or furniture for whatſoever 1s requi» 
red and neceſſary : and that it be in ſome high degree 
of excellencie. Sothat youſee whit the fimpler ſort 
imagine Wiſdometo be atthe firſt view and the ſ1mple 
ſound of the word , whereby they conclude, that there 
are few wiſe men thatthey are rare as every cxcellency 
is; and that to. them by right it appertaineth to com- 
mand and governe others; that they are as Oracles : 
from ary is that ſaying! 5 Honege: others , and EFT : 
elfe to the wiſe. But wellto define $6 une :-and.- 
hes « Heh tO ws oþ -and to 'diſtingui © 
parts,all men know nor,neither arethey of | 
nor is it caſte, for otherwiſe doe thecommorrpoople;o- 
therwiſe the: Philoſophers , CORO the: Divines 
 ſpeake thereof. Theſearethe three ldIrexait degrees 
oft the world. Therwo later proceedby order,and rules, 
and precepts: the former CUNT and very imper- 
fea! 
Now then we may ſay , Thar there are three ſorts: 
and degrees of Wiſc ome, Divine, Hutnane;Miindane, 
which correſpond unxo God, hom pure andentire ;: 


Nature 


None pinolncompet 0 Of ; ies nd - 
every of them doe all Res res grders _ 
which before we {54k of, write! ar 
one according to his AO RAnrr gi 
perly.and formally hoes common 
world of worldly wiſdome , the Þ Er Of. Au 
mane, the Divine of —_ dome. - Et: , 
Worldly wildome, a ot the eeth them UTE 


(which is divers according-tg; the three gre £ 
raincs and Leaders of OE ioferiour Cer » Opu 
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Divine CY of cheer a 

fined and handle an by Philoſ Gecomma iv ll Divine mn | 

ſomewhat diverſly. As tort or "worldly = 

wiſdome,l diſdain it, and paſſeby cever may be + 
ſpoken thereof Tf HIIen gat mmm inhis - 

 Treatiſezs here; The Philolop he dag 


ther Speculative 
the priaciples,fixſt cauſes, 5 
of all thi eveagfthe p 
Gqd himſclfe: and ws 
relideth wholly ia. che uod 


They 


fe & Arid 'perfecion'thefev?*' iÞ N thefirſt and 
Higheſt of thefveintellehiall vertucs, whithwiy be 
The Dhies "bonefty, ation, *or otheFraothiÞvertiie. 
Thie BF ries ng ke hot aliopethicr lO fpeculatfive; bur 
hae is YGwiſe gore T6ir Prathikey for they "Ii 
Se He knowledge of divine things; froth Which 
"ther ariſeth a judgement and rule of-huinane Aloo, . 
an "make it two-fold,” Fheoneacyitred by: ſtu-. 
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Wiſdome ac- Worke.' The common deſtiiptions 
cording to the 
common fort. 


, ignbt hero'to ſpeake;irisg/aſter forrſe 


toTpt ak of The other infuſed and giver/by God, 

” foods Comb from above. | This'is the 

firſt of the"ſeven gifts 6f the holy" Ghoſt, Spirirus Doe 

mins, Siri lent2;"Theſpirit of FOOTY ſprritof 

Which 8dr f$1ind/bur onety iti © chof> that 

" are wy hd free from fine; / In matevolan aninans non 

introibit ſaptentis : PP ſedan cant emer into.awicked 

hegjr. OF this Divihe wiſdome likewiſcour purpoſe 

ſortiand incaſure 

handfedif ty fiſt Verity: ; and in "my: Diſcourſesof 

Divim ok 

= PAS therefore hari 118 Kamnne wW dome 

Wd n this booke we are to deliver ynto yo! and 
rtakedthetmme; aha 6r whith i this place 


; . memuſtgive ſome Briefeahd oencrall view; which 


may beas ar Argiimentiand Sumrmary of this-whole 
Care diversand-in. 
ſec cient'z *Some, Se greate anſ par thinke that it's 
.oficly-a wiſd6ine,- diſoterion -and-adviſed cafage ina 
ern airesand cdnverſation: "This may well becal- 
led coftrhon; as reſpecting nothing bilt that whithis 
Sega arid'itt ob: / and confidereth abtiat alliany 

thing tHemtHar which otirwarddly appeateth; Tris 
arogeter mthetics and cares af men;without [; - 

pc 


cunning, #6y<<t.and 


aing from the cuſtomes of O 


| Now this Hed. 9 of. wil LEY Gr 
Qrineof 9 wt 4 LOUY, 
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Philoſophers and \Divines,wher £. DO 
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Yournb: ary 
wee! Fea nat.that wes me 
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that humour, Philoſophers,thar is ah to ſay,in 
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by, lives. Tunderftand here by Philofoptices and Wifc 
men , hot ondlythioſe” that Have' Gitried the nartioof 
Wiſe mien ,' fichias Zhgles ,- 891d), and the veſt ofthar 
tank, that lived inthetitive of Eras, Cafe, Phra. 
' es ; north6{ethit Eine Rerwards,afd ve publike- 
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Tytaightir as Pythagorar, Soerates, Mato, Aviſtatle, 
# fr Rs es, 'all chilefe Þ buts 
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The Priffite: 


mote reticular pig arethereo khowing hiſs 
and ps condition To men, Eee xe and preferve 
bimſdfe from all vic ces, ctrours ; paſſions and defetts 
as well invw: dat 'ptoj jerto} himf Ak; as outward and 
.common to: & me \ maintainer hisfh itlt pure; 
free; univerſal,  fdering and Judging of all things 

withour band bt onnipiniay ee hve nk direi yy 


| -imſclfe in tings cording*to peure, what Jew 
fay, that fi 45 rs Pr 


Hat 
red by God, and INE 
doth hap rand: er | 


i (ceremonies of <e on 
the offence of any, cafry = and Hoy 
creetly in allaffaires, w 

Nant, comfortable, and' bene. bode if RAE bg wi pnod 
peaceably whatſoever may happen, and "Ut the 12 
death it ſe, All theſe parts or 'quialidics,, Which are * 
maty , for our better calc and. ods: may be drawne 


ro foure principall heads; Knowledge of our ſelves, 
| Liberty of ſpirirpure: and}; generous, Imitation of Nas 
. ure, (this hath a yety largefield, and alone might al. 
- moſt ſuffice) True contentment. Theſe canno where 
be found but in him tharis wiſe: and heethar wanteth 
any of rheſe.cannorbe wiſe. Hee that hath anerrone- 
- ons knowledge of himſclfe, that fubjeceth his mind 
toany kind of ſervitude, either of paſſions or popular 
opinions, makes himſelfe partiall; and by ent calling 
Hhimſelſe to ſome particular opinion, 1s deprived of the 
liberty, andjuriſdiQtion of diſcerning, judging and cx- 
amining '#! rbings.' Hee thar ſtriverh againſt Nature, 


—_—_ what _—_ ſoever it be , following rather opi- | 
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* Acquiredi i Ut em gh Ts 
ihe thei 


nethand repreſcreceh _ | inths lk of Naive in- 

 __ univerſally in alt things, bots ; 
private, alonoand-in company, inalt domeſticall 
i converſation, raketh away alt thac fivagena- 


axes is imus;,fivcetncch 8 earmorh our natural eude- 
ruclty and wildneffo,, md worketlt and fallite- 


ache —_— Tobebricf;,iris the true ſcience 
o ae nec Ba of it; is but er ioedeg 
the eaftwiſe.aor & fork g+- 


| judicious 
- Buethis' fcoed 4p judicious, ; 


as/linke ene rare las the firſt:fot yo 
mancareth greatlyfor lomutharcal gi. 
ven to' that which erate eras cr 
ptitcipall chemepeondeimeps ili <eNameall 
and Acquircd. He thar hach been fortunate in che'firft, 
thatisto ay; thas harli bin favourably formed by Na- 
ture,that1s,0f a good and forect Which 
bei forth a great goodneſſce ii nature, 2nd ſovects 
cinman made'a fair march wichour greae 
painerotho ſecond : So nan with whom itis 0- 
thetwiſe, muſt ex and painfull ſtudy of the fe- 
cond betintificand diodes which is waitin ;as Sy- 
crattsone'of the wiſeRt faid of hicafelle "Thar bythe 
ſtudy of Philoſophy heehad corrected and reformed 
hisnathtallinfirmiciesc- - | 

"There arm corneariwiſe ths format lets or Ririgte- 
rances to wiſdotrie;. aud two cointer- meas or pow 
erfullwaycs unto folly, Naturalla6d Acquired; The 
firſt, which is natural , proceederh frody right: 
thot too'fole,;. 
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i "2 a. Ew. 
The Bface. 


matcriall-; wherebyithe:ſpiritsremiine ſorrith, feeble; 
elle ables plains dinimiſbed;; obſcure; ſach as that 
is;tot the moſt part :0f the common ſort of people, 
ox t00 hot; ardent, and dry_,'which maketh the ſpirits. 
fooliſh,audagions,vitious.:Theſcaretherwo extrerges, 
Sortiſhneſſe and Folly; Watetand Fire, Lead and Mer- 
cury.alogether impropet or uhapt.to:wiſdome;which 
requireth a ſpirit full of vigor-andgenerous , and yct 


. - 


 ſiyect;pliant,and modeſt: butth&ſecondis:more cafily 


wb 


amended by diſcipline than theformer, 1) {i int 
The ſecond, which is. Acquited; proceedeth'either 
from no culture, or inſtruRion;! or from:that:which is 
evill., which-amohgſt other things canfiſteth in anob-: 
ſtinate and ſworne prejudicate prevention of opinions; 
wherewith the mind 'is madedrunken, 'and taketh ſs 
ſtrong a tincure , that itis made unapr anduncapable 
to ſce or to find better whereby: to: raiſe and; inrich ic 
ſelfe. Itis-ſaid of theſe kind of men, That they are 
wounded and ſtricken; that they have ahurtoz blow 
inthe head : unto which wound if likewiſelearning be 
. joyned, becauſe tha puffeth'up,itbringeth withric pre- 
ſumption-and temerity,and ſometimes armes to main 
taine aid defend! thoſe anticipated opitiions: italtos 
gether perfeceth the formeand- frame of folly ,' and 
maketh it incurable.So that naturall weakneſſe,and ac- 
quired prevention are two great: hinderarices, but ſci- 
enceif it doe not wholly cure them; which ſeldome it 
doth; ſtrengrtheneth them and maketh thenwinvincible, 
which turneth not any way tothe diſhonour of lear- 
.. ning (as aman may well thinke) but to the. greater 
| 2077 1122.522201q 1c HAN 21 Go 
- Science or Learning)is'a yery;gaodandprofirable 
. . Aaffe or waſter,but which willnorbe handled with all | 
tr937n - e þ | hands ; - 
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hands 5'andhethacknowesnotwell how to/tule it,-res 
ceiveththeteby more hurerhan profit. Tebeſbreeth and 
maketh fooliſh (ſaith a great leatne& Wiiter)the weak 
and ſick ſpirit, it poliſhetlyandperfeQeth the natarally 
ſtrongand good. The feeble ſpirit knowes nothew to 
poſſeſle ſcience, how to handleiir;arid howto make uſe 
thereof as hee ſhould : but contratiwiſe is poſſeſſed 
and ruled by it, whereby heſubmirs himſelfe , andre. 
maines aſlaveto it, like aweak ſtomacke overcharged 
with more'-vicuals thew 'it\can\ digeſts* 'A'weake - 
arme wanting, power and" $kill well co-weldea waſter 
or ſtaffe that isfomewhar roo heavie for it ;"wearieth it 
ſelfe and fainteth. -AwiſEand-conragious ſpititover- 
maſtereth his wiſdome, enjoyethir; uſeth it/, and em- 
ploycthit to his beſt advantage”, enformeth his owne 
| judgement, reQifiethhis will, EI fortifieth his 
naturalllighr', and maketh himſelf more age 


acive ; whereas the other is madetherbym ROW 

more unapt, 'and cherewithaldmeropredanpains of 

that the fault or reproach'is not inlearning , 'no more 

- than that Wine or other good drugge is faulty which a by 
manknoweth not howto-apply and accottimodareto \ 

his owne'needs : Noneſt ralpu vini., ſed calpa bibent9i: | 

The fault not in the Wine ; but inthe infirmity of hims 

that drinkes it , Now _— — ſuch ſpirits, weake - | 

by nature,preoccupated, puffed-up, and hindred/by ac- 4 

quired wiſdome I make open warreinthis Booke; and | | 

that oftentimes under the word: Pedante , not: finding of oc word 

any other more proper, and-which by many'good Au- Pedare, or 

thors is uſed inthis ſenſe. In it owne Greeke Originall Schoole-ma- 

it was taken in the betterſenſe, 'butinotherlater Ent ©" 

guages,by reafon of the abule,ant bad corriage of fuch 

menintheprofefſion _— tearning, it is- accounted 

ae 


a 4 
- S - - 
Ng #$+ S] bw 


baſe, 


An adyertiſc- | 


baſe, vile,queſtuous, contentious, opinative,vai 


rioys and preſumptuous , by too manypradiiſed , and: 
uſed bye by way of injury and derifion, and is inthe 
number of thoſe 


abt by continuance - 1 
have changed their fignification, as Tyrant, Sophiſter, 
and divers other. Ze ſicur de Bellay, after the reliearfali 
of ragny notorious vices, concludeth as with the = 
Fes Bot of all thereft , Knowledge pedanticall 1 dtieſt- 


\nd in anather place. 
© Feid1 theudidf live but to —_—_ drinke, 
Then poore were wy revenge, thy faults ſeamty * | 
But that which moſt doth make thy name to fbinke, ' 
46, ta be ſhors, thou art a Pedanty. ' | 
_ It may be, ſome will take offence at this word, think: 
ing it likewiſe toucheth-them, and thar I therby have a 
wil totax or ſcoffe the Profeſſors & Teachers of lear- 
ning; butlet them bee pleaſed to content themſelves 
with this freeand open declarationwhich here make, 
That it isn0 parr of my meaning to note by this word 
any gown-men or learned profeſſion whatſoever: yea 


Jam fofarrefrom it , that Philoſophers: arein ſo high 


eſteeme with me; that I ſhould oppoſe my ſelfc againſt 
wy {clie, becenfe I acconne my ſclfbone of them, and 
profeſſe the ſame learning : only F touch a certaine de- 


| greeand quality of ſpirits, before deciphered , tharis, 
Cl 


a5 bave naturall capacity and ſufficiencie after a 
common and indifferent manner , but afterwards nor- 
well tilled, prevecupated » poſlcfſed with certaine Opt> . 
aions: and theſe arc men of all fortunes, al conditions; 
and goe 25 wellin ſhort garments as in long gownes : 
Fulgum tam chiowidas , quim-coronem voce > 1 reckon 
among the vulgar fart, as well Kings and Crownes, as Pe- 
dates and clownes. If any man can furniſh me with oy 

| other 


a Pcdarte; but itix.in fome particular ſenſe; asrhecom- 
mon, prophane,vulgar ſocrof people; and oftentimes 


Fuſe theſe oppoſites; but this is as the low'is vppoſite 
tothe high,the weaktothe ſtrong,the valley torhe hil, 


the commen to the rare, the ſervantcothemaſter, the 
prophane to the holy ; as alſoa toole, which indeed ac- 
cordingtq the truc found of the word,Jis his rrueſtop-- 
polite; but this is a moderate map to-an irmoderate,a: 
glorious: opinative man"to a modeſt the part cothe - 


| whole; theprejudicate and tainted tothe neet and free, 
the licketo the ſound :. but this word: Zzdapte ir thas 


2 man-may find ather.oppolites' to: awiſe man befides. 


ſenſe wee take it ,,comprehendath altthele-and more 


too, forjt noteth-and fignificth him thatisnot only yn- 
like and contrary t0q wiſe man,...as thoſsbefgre mentj- 


oned, but ſuch a one asarrogantly and inſolently reſlilt-- 
eth it tothe facc.and as bejngarmed onall fides, raiſeth - 


himſclfe againſt it, ſpeaking out of-reſolurionand au- 
thority:And for aſmuclvas aftera ſorr he feareth ir; by 
reaſon that he ſceth himſeclfe diſcovered even fromthe 


top to the bottome, and his ſport troubled by it ,; hee - 
proſecureth it witha certaine inteftineharred, he taketh- 


upon him'tocenſure-it;,: to define it; tocondemneit, 


accounting and: carrying. himſelte as the truely wiſe, - 


Sang hee be: a foole without peere and an iznerant 
 Afﬀtcrthe purpoſeand argument of this Worke, we 
- eome tothe order and method thereof. © There are 
three Bookes: The firſtis wholly in the knowledge of 


— 2; 
The method 
of this Booke 


The Rrefab®? 


ourſelves ain condition; "as:a preparativenn. 
towillomty. which-ishandfed at -large'by fivermaine. 
and'principall conſtderations;; cach :one including. init 
divers athess. -:'The:ſccond Bookecomaimeth iwvivct 
treatiſts 5, offices; and generall-andprincipallcrules of 
_ wiſdonje,;. Thethird ,-cheparticular rulesand inftru> 
ions of wildome;andthatbythe orderand difrourſe 
of. fqure prindpall and morallvertues;Oradentetuftior, 
Fortatyde, Temperance; under. whith foure. is:compri- 
ſed the whole inſtruction of the life of man; andal the 
parts of diity and honeſty. - Finally ,'I here:handle 
thismarter, not. Scholarlike orPedantically , notwith 
enlarged diſcourſe , and furniture of 'Eloquencet or 
other, Art: ; (For wiſdome: (que fi oculic pſes cerneretir 
mirabilesexcitaret amores ſui) If it conld beſeent nath our 
corporall eyes-,' would, ftirre: up in us an admirable defire 
thereof) needs no ſuch-halpes tocommend it ſelfe, be- 
ing of it ſclfe ſo-noble arid gloriaus) but ruddy; open- 
ly, and ingenuouſly, which perhaps will not pleaſe all. 
The propoſitions and veritiesare compact, but many 
times dry and ſowre, like-Aphoriſmes,. overturesand 
ſeeds of diſcourſe. : 7 ASS Qt- 07: SUR s i Tere: 
Somethinke this Book too foole-heardy and free 
to contradict and wound the common. opinions, and 
arcoftended therewith , whom in foure or fivewords 
I thus anſwer : Firſt, that wifdome: whichis neither 
commonnor vulgar hath properly-this:ibeety:and au- 
' thority, 1ure ſue ſrngulari,: to judge of all; {it is thepri- 
viledge of a'wiſe and ſpirituall man 3 Ppiritualis [ommiie 
dijudicat, & 4 nemine judicatur , The: fprtitnall may jul-: 
gethatl, and is judged of none) and int judging tocenfure 
and condemne (asfor the moſt part erroneous}: com: 
mon.and yulgar. opinions. . What [then Houle 
| oc 2 


The FRfun: 


doe ? forthecaſc ſtanding thus; it cangor bo, berth 
muſt incurrethe diſgrace anderivie of the- world. 
| anotherplace I complainc of theſe kind of men, K 
reprovethcir popular weakneſle and feminine dainti- 
neſſe as unworthy ,] being overtender/anddalicate, to 
- underſtand any: thing ofworrh ;\dhdalſtogerher! ance. 
pable of wiſdome:..Thehardeftrand hardieft propoſt- 1s 
tions are beſt befitting aa hardy and clevatod ſpirit, and 
there.can nothing iſcemec ſtrange: unto hilg' that dotly 
but know: what the world:is. Ir1s\wedaioſſbg beaſto- 
niſhed' at anything; we'rmiſt rowzeupvur hearts;Tor- * 
firme and ftrengthenouyr minds;:hia enandi inure Our. 
ſelves:toheare,to know; tounderſtand, to of all 
things ſeemiocthey: never; Atrange/i: All: $2C! 
agrecinig and welt befitci chepalarad) ;o's 
manbenot wanting unto hiniſelfe ;;andindither doany 
thing-;:or:yed(d his conſent to wharſoeveris note 
add chied-aec, no though the wholeworld perſivade 
him unto: ic; A.wiſe man-ſhewerh'equally:intheny 
both his: courage, his delicates' are not- capable ob 
_ one orthe rag 3 — a ak ang 
t:; 
5:;M kirdly, in 1altthat T ſhalh ws my mn meaning 
not to bind any man untoit; " bo pre —_— 
and lay them outas it wereupona tall, I grow norin- 
410 choler with any manthat or me nd credit,or diſ- 
likes my ware, that wetetoiplay the! Peidante. 'Paſcion 
witheſſcth that.it. is notreaforvſo! todo65\and he that 
out of paſfion-dothanyithingy our of reaſon cannot do 
it.But why arc they angry me? Is itbecauſe Iam. 
_ _notaltog cherofrtheies on © Why, Tam notan- 
ery Sith thiven bacauſo they-are not of mine; tsiit be« 
iaulh I Ig A ones 
taſte, , 


taſte, 0rt0/ the palat of the vulgar ſort - 2 Why there- 
Forc I ſpeake ie, 1 ſpeake nothing without reaſon, 'if 
they knew how to undetftand.it., how torcliſh it. If 
they canbring better reafon to diſprove mine, 1 will 
hearkenumo.itwith delight and thankes to him that 
ſhall ſhew &-mee. But yet let them net thinke'to bear | 
nie downe with authornics, multitudes , and allegari- 
0n3 of other men, for theſe have bur Imall credit in my 
quriſdicion,ſave in matter of Religion, where only au- | 
thority. prevailes withorie reaſon; This: iSamhoritics 
true Empire ,- reaſon onely' bearing fway- in all other 
Ants without it 9-25 Saint Avgwftinedoth very well ac- 
knowledge. For it is at unjuſt tyrarinic andan inraged 
folly t@ ſtbje& and entheall our fpirits to: beleeve and 
to blow wharſaevct:our' Ancnlieds have: ſaid ,, and 
what the vulgar fort hold to betrue, whoknow nci- 
ther what they fay,nor what they doc, There are none 
but fookes that fuffer themſelves to beethats led bythe 
noſes: and this Booke ty-hot for fuck, which if ir ſhould 
popularly bec received atid accepted of the com- 
man; fort of: people ;it>Ghould fade: nmchr in--ir firſt 
purpoſe and defignment. Wee muſt heare, confider, 
make; accqunt of, dur-ancient ' Writct's ;; not. captivate 
our felyes unto them but-with reafon. - Andif aman 
would follow | them: ,, what houltd hee doe © for 
they agree not among, theinſclves. Ariſtorle who 
wonld ſcemets beethe moſt fufficicat amongftthem, 
and hath adventured toichallengeand roicdnfire all thar 
went before him , bath ute re groifeabſurditics 
thanthem all, andis at noagrecment;with himſclfe, 
acither doth hoeknow many times. where he is; wit- 
neſſe.bs Treatifes of rhe Soule of: man, : of the Ererni- 
tie of the wotld:, of the Generation: of the windsamd 


waters, 
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ein ene 
"lhe Patch 
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Few lf So yandb Ve of Nh 
Tehtfetigetitiiomy (Ute ; 'is bart __ 


oY 


[ rients opinions; ini whi Chih ir ; 

_ NotWith Hig HY 
ſceme too harſh/and' briefe , ; Frogs xde 42nd difficult for 
the ſimpler ſort ( f6£thieNty otiger ahd Wiſer have ſto- 


macks warme envngh t6concoftandiligeſt all)I have 
ed! ehlightned and ſweet- 


for the love of them explicg 
ned in this third Edition , reviewe > and much aug- 


mented. 
I would willingly advertiſe the Reader that ſhall 


undertake to judge of this Work, to take heed that he 
fall not into any of theſeſevenover- ights, as ſome 0- 
thers have done; thatis: Toreferrsthar unto law and 
duty , which is proper unto a&ion; that unto ation, 
which is onely to be cenſured ; that to reſolution and 


determination, whichis only propoſed, conſulted = 
| an 


»Þ} 


A 


y diſpues $- that 


'OMm report, 


| , 
andis the opinion of —_— 1g pi to the outward 
| _ profeſſion, and condition,which is proper to the 


rit and. inagd ſufficiencie,, that to. Religion and 


LES which is but the opinion of man;. that togracc 


naturall inſpiration, which is proper tonatu- 


' Re mack vertycandadtion. All paſfion and pre- 
: Sepia bens taken away. hec fhall find intheſe ſe- 


pes en 


7 ſtood how to. reſolve himſelte in 
doubts, how to anſwer all madeby-him+ 
"Fs by others, and fe himſclfe touching my 


- - Intentionin this Worke. And- if :nevenhelefle after 
ae x: hee will ncither; reſt ſatisfied. and contented, 


roye what I have written, let him beldly and 


Thec lily diſproveit (for only to ſpcakeill ,:to hp 


the name of another man, though it be p 
enough , yet it is-baſc and pedanticall ), and hee 


ns s ſpeedily reccive cither a free confeſſipn —_ 


; allent (for. this Booke doth-glory and,;,. - 
feaſt it ſelfe in the truth and oo 4 be 
thereof) or anexamination of 
Ms renrag and.” 
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SHE fir Booke reacherk the knowledes 
- 5 T:; r ff and our hamanc CT 
+ %T is ap fonndation of Wiſdome , by 
froegreat and principall canfiderations of 
man, and comaineth 62. Chapters. 
The Second comaineth the principal rules of 
Wiſdome , the priviled, ge and proper quali- $ 
ries of 4awiſe-man, and hath 12. Chapters. 


The third , in 4 Diſc ourſe E of the foure Moral 
vertues , Prudence, Inftice , Fortitude, 
Temperance , ſetteth downe the particular 
inſtructions F Wiſdome, in 4.3. Chap- 
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The Preface to the firſt B o O'K Eo 5 


Hz moſt excellent. anddivine counſell, * ix; 


. 4 ” 


'T, 

the beſt and. moſt profitable advertiſe The knowledge 

ment of all others,; but the leaſt praQi- 9four/elves, 

- kd, is'to ſtudy and learnehow to know #** ff thing: 

| our fclves.: This 1s. the foundation of 

| Wiſdome. and the high way to whatſo- | 
ever is good; and theres no folly come BE. 

A parable tothis, Tobe painefull and di- = 
| ligent to know allthings elſe whatſoe- - if 

+. - —_ verratherthangqurſelves; -For thetrue 
ſcience ind ſtudy of man, is man himfele, . ._ * | 


, th, conſidereth, knoweth himſelfe, - The world hath all the - 
lights: thereof contrated and wile within it-ſele, and 'the 
| a ""M ©ycs. 
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2+ eAn exbortation to the fludie 
eyes open to fe and behold it felfe. It is as neceflary for man: 
to learne how to know himfdlfe, as it is naturall unto him to- 
*thinke, or to be neere unto himfclfe : Nature hath enjoyned 
this work unto all. To meditate and to entcrtaine our thoughts 
therein, is a thing above all things cahie, ordinary, naturall; it 
is the food, ſuſtentation, life, of the ſpirit, cxjus wivere oft co- 
gitare : Whoſe life ts cogitation. Now where can a man begin or - 
continue his meditations more truely, more naturally than 
with himfſelfe ? Ts there any thing that toucheth him more 
nearely ? - Doybtleſſe, to ſtudie other learnings, and to forget 
our ſlves, is a thing both unnaturall and unjaſt. The true and 
 principall vacation of every man is to impley his thoughts upon 
| Fimblfe, | and to tie himſelte unto himEltc : for fo doth eve-- 
ry thing cl, Rtting bounds and limits to. their other buſineſſ 
and deſires. And thou man which wilt feeme to containe the 
whole univerſe, to know all things, tocontroll, to judge, nei-- 
ther knoweſt nor cndevoureſt the knowledge of thy ſzlfe ; and 
f going about to makethy Elk $kilfull-and a Iudge of Nature, 
thou proveſt the only foole of the world : thouart of all other. 
the moſt beggerly, the moſt vaine and miſerable; and yet moſt 
proud and arrogant, Looketherefare into thy ſelke, know thy. 
{lte, hold thy Glfe to thy Rlfe ; thy ſpirit and will which iscl{e- 
where imployed, reduce it unto thy klke. Thou forgettelt thy 
ſlfe, and Jooſt thy felfe about outward things ; thoubetrayclt 


_ and:difrrobeftthyflfe; thou lookeſt alwayes before thee ; gather . 
hy ſel unto thy felfe; and ſhut.up thy felte within thy ſelke : ex--. 
amine, ſarch, know thy ale. Lt: 

ZI £7 Noſes reipfuns':- rec. te quefroeris extra ; . 


por ronen es, 
Tecum havita & norts quam ſit tibi curta fupellex,. 
' Twteconfale, 7, 


Teipſum concate, nunquid vitiorum -. 
' Fnſtwertt otimnatura; aut etiam conſuetudo wala, .: 
Know well thy felfe, and. ſecke to kgpw no more ;_. 


eAnd what tos grt nat, ſhame the ſame therefore ; - 
Looke truly to thy-ſelfe, then ſhalt thou ſee 
 » How fhort abode thag. haft., adviſed therefore be. . cM 
Examine ftilt thy conſcieuce, which doth wicneſſe bgare, . 


X F. 
[4 \ 


+ 


1016, «What vice.or evill # (by nature) ſowed there. 
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ES and knowledge of onr ſelves. y [: 
'By the knowledge of himſetſ& man arriveth ſdoner and bet- — 2 

ter to the knowledge of God, than by any other meanes, both .,,, OL. FRE 

becauſe hee findeth 1n himſclte better helpes, more matks-and 25+ punvieare 

footſteps of the divine nature, than irs wharſcever beſides - het of the divine 

can any way know, and becauſe he can better underſtand and 24wree 

know that which is in himfelfe than in another thing. For Palm 

maſti me & poſuiſti ſuper me manum mam, ideo mirabilts fatta ; 

eſt ſuientia tua, id eſt, tits ex we : Thea haſt formed me, and pwt 

thy hands-wpon mee, therefore thy ſcience 8 become marvellonms mt 

methat #u, ſceientia twi, ex me : the ſcience of thee in me, And there- 

| fore there was cngraven in letters of gold over the porch of 

the Temple of «Apollo the god (according to the Parims) of 

Knowledge and Light, thisf{entence, KNow Tur SE LrvB 

as a falutation and advertiſement of God unto all ; figmifying EE 2} 

unto them, that he that would have accefſe unto that Divine ©, 

tie, and entrance into that Temple, muſt firſt know himdelfe, IT: 

and could not otherwiſe be admitted. $5 te ignoras, 6 pulchey« ©, 7 

rima, egredere, & abs poſt hiedos twos, If tho | 116t who IJ 


rho 
art, 6 thou the faireſt among women, got thee forth, and follow hy * 


To become truely-wiſe, and. to kade a life more regular and 4: 
pleafant, there needs no other inftruQtion but from our ſelves : Diſpoſition un; 
and doubtlefſe, if we were good Scholars, there axe no bookey #9 wi/dome, 

- Could better inſtru& us, than wee teach our ſelves. Hee that 
ſhall call to minde, and confider the exceſfſe of his paſſed cho- 
ler, even how farre this fever and frenſie hathcaried him; hall 
better be perſwadcd of the foule deformitie of this pou %Y 
than by all the reaſon that eArsfozle or Plats can alledge a- 
gainſt it : and fo of all other paſſions and motions of the ſouke 
whatſoever. Hee that ſhall call to minde how aften hee hath 
miſcarried in his judgement, and beene deceived by his memo- 
rie, ſhall learne thereby to truſt it no more. He that ſhall note 
how often he hath held an opinion, and in fach fort under- 
Rood a thing even tothe cngagnge his owne credit, and the 
Gtisfying of himklfe and any other therein , and that after- 
wards time hath made him fee the truth even the contrarie to 
that hee formerly held, may learne todiftruſt his owne judg- 
ment, and to ſhake off that importunate arrogancie and que. 
rulous preſumption ; a capitall cn__ to diſcipline and trath, 
| . B 3 | 


= 


4 eApexhirtation to the 
Hee ithat-ſhall well note atd*conſider all thoſe evills that he hath 


ſelves. 


ris ” 1. land ” 
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runne into,.. that have threatned, him ; the light occaſions that 


have altered his cours ant-thrned him.from one eſtate to-ano- 


ther : how often repentances and miſſikes have come into his 
head ; will.prepare himſelfe againſt future changes, learne to 
know his owne condition ; - will preſerve his modeſty, containe 


himflfe within his owne ranke, offend-no man, trouble nothing, 


nor enterpriſe any. thing. that -may.paſE his owne forces: And 
what were this but.to ſee jſtice and peace in every thing ? To be 
bricfke, we have no cleerer.looking-glafſe, no better booke than 


our ſlves, it as we ought we doe {tudic our ftlves, alwayes kee-- 


ping our eyes open over us, and prying more narrowly into our 
{lves. i4 LT af $22) 
But this 1s- that which'we thinke leaſt of, Nemoin ſe tentat 


v 


Aeainſd ſuch as deſcendere : No man endevours. to defcend diredly. into. himſelfe : 
mknow them- yghereby 1t:: commeth : to. paſſe that: wee fall many times to 


the ground., and; tumble headlong into; the ſame fault, nei- 
ther perceiving it, nor knowing to what courſe: to betake vs 2 
wee make our ſlves fooles at our ownecharges,. Ditficultics 
in every thing are not diſcerned, but by thoſe that know 
them : and ſome degree of underſtanding is necefhry even in 
the marking of: our ;,owne ignorance, « We muſt knocke ar the 
doore to. know whether the: doore beſhut : for when-men ſe 


themſelves reſolved and fatisfied of .atbing, and think they ſut- 


ficiently underſtand 1t,- it is. a token they,underiiand nothing 


at all ; for 1f we knew our ſelves well,-we would: provide farre ; 


better- for our ſelves and our' affaires ; -nay,, we ſhould be:aſha- 
med of our klves. and: our 'eſtate, *and frame our ſelves to be 


others than weare. He that knowes not hisowne infirmities, 


takes -no care to amend them ;. hee that is ignorant of his owne 
wants, takes as little care to provide for them ;' hez that fecles 
nat his owne evils and mifſeries, adviſzth not with himſelfe of 


helpes, .nor ſekes for remedy. Deprehenda te oportet priuſquam 


emendes : - ſanitatts tnitium, ſentirefibi ops eſſeiremedio. T hon muſt 
of. neceſſitie ,kyow. thy iſelfe, before: thou amend thy: ſelfe © it is the 
very firſt beginning of health, to_ acknowledge -the fickneſſe; and that 


thou haſt need. of i remedie; And here behold: 'our unhappi- - 


neſ.': for. we thinke all things goes well with-us, and weare 
in; fafcty; and we live in content.with ourſelves,” and ſo double 


= ; | Our. x | 


Tilt te 


and knowledge of our ſelves, S 
our miſeries, Socrares was accounted 'the wiſkeſt man of the 
wotld, not becauſe his knowledge wasmarecompleat, or his: 
ſ1fficiency greater than others ; but becauſt his knowledge 
of himſclfe was better than others «- in that he held himſele 
within his owne rank, and knew. better how to play-the man. 
Hee was the King of men, as it is ſaid, that hee that hath but.one 
eye is a king in reſpe& of him that hathineveran eye; - thatis 
to tay, doubly deprived of his ſenſe : -for- they arc+by natare 
weake and mifrable, and therewithall proud, and--fecle not 
their mifery. Socrates was but purblinde; for being aman as 
others were, weake and miſcrable, he knew ir, and ingeniouſly 
acknowledged his condition, and: lived, and governed him- 
ſelfe according unto it. This'is that which the Truchit felfe 

ſpake unto thoſe which were full of preſumption, and by way 
of mockery ſaid unto him, Are we blinde alſo? If ye were blind, 


ith he, that is, if you thought your ſelves blinde, you ſhould lohn 9. 


' ſe, but becauſe yee thinke yee ke, therefore you are' blinde;z 
therefore: your ſinne remaineth. For' they that initheirowne 
opinion ſee much, are' in truth ſtarke blinde ; and they. that 
are blinde in their owne opinion fee beſt, Ir is a' miſerable 
. thing in.a man, - to make: himflte a beaſt by forgetting” him» 
ſelfe to bea man. Homo enimcnm fis, ud fac Jenper intelligas : 
Seeing thon art a man, ſee thou alwayes remember it.. Many 
great perſonages as a rule or bridle to themſelves have-ordained 
that one or other ſhould ever buz into their cares that they: were 
men. O what anexcellent thing was this, if it entred as well 
into their hearts, as it ſounded in their eares > That Mot of the 
eAthenians to Pompey the Great, Thou art ſo much aGod, as 
thou acknowledgelt thy felke tobe a man, was no ill aying : for 
at the leaſt to be an excellent man, 15 to conkeſ himſelfe to bea 
man. | ; 
The knowledge -of our felves (a thing as difficult and rare as 


s - ® 6. 
to miſdeeme and deceive our ſelves eafie) is not obtained by any Falſe meancs to 
other, that is to fay, by the compariſon, rule, -or example of wow oxr ſelves» 


another, | 
Plus alijs ae te quam tu tibs credere nolt : Doe not beleewe 
others more of thy ſelfe, then thou thy ſelfe knoweſt of thy ſelfe. 
- Much leffe alſo by 'onr ſpeech. and judgment , which 6ften- 
times commeth ſhort to x eonhr and we dilloyall — 


True meancs. 


& eAn exhortation to the ſtadje ; 


him: we- m 


full to ſpeake : not by any ſingular at, which ſometimes 
unawares hath cſcaped a man, pricked forward by ſome new, 
rare and accidentall occaſion, and is.rather atrickeof Fortune, 
or an eruption of ſome extraordinary lunacy, then any pro- 
ducion of fruit truely ours.. A man judgeth not of the great- 


nefſe or depth of a River, by that water which by reaſon of. 
ſome ; ſadden , inundation of. neighbour-rivers . oyerfloweth - 


the bankes: . One valiant a& makes not a valiant. man, nor 
one juſt a juſt man, The circumſtances and ſource of. occaſi- 
ons doth import. much and alter us,., and oftentimes .a man is 
provoked to doe good by vice. it lie: So hard a thing is it 
for man to know man. Nor likewiſe by all thoſe. outward 
things that: are outwardly adjacent unto us, as offices, digni- 
ties, riches , nobilitie, : grace, and applaaſe of the greate't 


-peeres: and common people. - Nor by the cariages of a man 
2n- publike places is.a man knowne; far as a king at Che, 


ſo: he ſtandeth upon his'guard , . hee. bridleth and. contra&eth 


himKlfe 5 feare, and-ſhame, and-ambition, and-other paiſions 


make him play that part that-you ke : But truely to know 


and there not-how to day, but every: day hee carieth himflte. 


He is many times a diff:rent man in his houſe from that he is in - 


the Country, in. the Palace, in the Market place ;_ another man 
amongſt his domeſticall friends from that hee is amongſt ſtran- 


-gers :- when he gocth forth of his houſe into ſome publike place, 
he:gocth to play a Comedy, and therefore ſtay not thou,there, for 


it is not. himfelte that playeth, but another man, and thou knaw- 
eſt him not, - 

The knowledge of a mans felfe is . not acquired by all theſe 
foure.meanes, neither muſt we. truſt them, but by a true, long 
and dayly ſtudy of himflfe, a ſerious and attentive examina- 
tion not. onely of his words, and a&tions,.,but of his moſt ſecret 
thoughts (their birth, progreſſe, continuance, repetition). and 
whatſoever .is.in him, even his nightly dreames, prying nar- 
rowly into him,- trying him ofich and at all houres, preſſing 


and pinching. him even to.the quicke, _ For. there are many 


vices hid in us and are not felt for want of forceand meanes : 


. ſo. that the venemous ſrpent that is benummed with cold , 
 faffireth himſelfe to bee handled without danger : neither 
| _ FF 


looks into-his inward part, his privy chamber, 
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in generall reacknowledge his weakenefle, his miſery, and come 
to an univerſall amendment and reformation. _ * * 
Now if we will know man, we muſt take more than ordi- 


nary paines inthis firſt booke, taking him in all ſenſes, beholding 74, mrorofrimnn 
Mes with all vifages, feeling his pulſe, ſounding him to the pars" Coe of 
entring into him with a candle and a ſnuffer, ſearching and cree- th! Booke. _ 
ping into every hole, corner, turning, cloſet; and ſecret place: 
and not without cauſe ; for this is the moſt ſabtile and hypocriti- 
call covert and counterfeit of all the reſt, and almoſt not to bee 
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knowne. Let us then conſider him after five manners ſet downe 


| 
| 


fuderations 


bhamane 
. condition : 


| 
| 


te 


There are | The fourth, Morall of his manners, 


five cons | 


of man GY 


E— 


in this table, which is the ſumme of the booke : 


"The firit, Natarall, of all the parts whereof be ts coma 


| 


oſed, and their appurtenances. | | | 

7h; ſecond, Naturall aud Morall, by compariſon of man. 
with beaſts. | IPRS 15 
T he third, of ht life in declining ſtate, | 
C1 YVamiie. 

2 Weakneſſe, 
humonrs, conditions, which are< 3 .Fnconſtancy, | 
referred to five things : 4 Mifery. 
| \5 Preſumption, 


hg 


(1 Natares. | 


| The fift , Natu= | 2 Spirits and ſufficiencies, 


rall aud Mo- | 3 Charges anddeprees of ſuperiority, 
rall,of the df= fl -*i 4p | 7 
ferences thatJ 4 Profeſſion and conditions of life, 
are betweene | advantages and Natural, _ 

|. men in their | diſadvantages LeAcquired, 


6 C 
JI 


Caſual. * 


B4 


| - aid knowledge of our ſelves, + 7, | 
doth it ſaffice afterwards to acknowledge the fault by tale or 
peccemeale, and ſo thinke to mend it, by marring it, but he muſt 


5 of the frame or . formation of 'Man. 


Thefirſt conſideration of Man, 
-whichis naturall,by all the parts and 
- members whereof he is compoſed. 


—_— 
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CuarnR). 
Of the frame or formation of Ma. 


,=8 T is twofold, and to be conſidered after a twofold 

2> manner: the firſt and originall, once immediately 
- by God: in his ſuapernaturall creation ; the ſecond 
? @ and ordinary in his naturall generation. ' Accord- 
®2 ing to that diſcretion which 2ofes ketteth downe - 
| tonching the workmanſhip and creation of the. 


T-; ' world (the boldeſt. and richeſt pecce of -worke that ever man: 
Man ware aft» brought unto light z I meane the Hiſtorie cf the nine firſt . 
Gen-11»80. Chapters of Geneſis, which is of the world newly borne and 


reborne) man was made of G o Þ, not only after all other crea- - 
tures, as the moſt perfeR;' but the maſter and ſuperintendent of _ 
all, Vt prefir piſcibns maris, volatilibus celi,* beſtijs terre.: That he 
might rule over the fiſh of the Sea, the Fowles of the aire, andthe - 
beaſts of the earth. And in the klfe ſame day whercin the foure- - 
footed beaſts of the earth that come necreit unto him were crea- 
ted (although thoſe -two-that refemble him moſt are for the in- 
ward parts the Swme, for the outward the Ape) but alſo after . 
all was done and ended, as the cloſing ap, ſeale, and figne of | 
his workes, hee hath alſo there imprinted his armes, and his - 
pourtrait,  Exemplamgue Dei quiſque eft inimagine parva, ' Sig- 
natum et ſuper nos lumen vultus tui, Every man wa ſhort com- - 
pendions image of God, The-light of his countenance s ſealed up- _ 
on 4, AS a ſummary recapitulation of all things, and anept- + 
tome of the world, which is all in man, but gathered intoa 
fmall volume, whereby hee is called, The little world, as the - 
whole univerſe may be called, The great man: as the tie and 
ligameat of Angels and beaſts, things heavenly and earthly, _ 
| ſpirituall .. 


of the frame or formation of Man, - ©. 
fpirituaIl and eorporall : and in one word, as the laſt hand, the 
accompliſhment, the pereion of the worke, the honour and * 
miracle-of Nature. - The : reaſon. is, becauſe. God” having made 
him with deliberation, counſel and preparation, , & dixsr, Fa: 
cram hominem ad imaginem. & fimilituainem noſtram : and hee 
ſaid, Let us make man in our jmage, according to our likeneſſe, he 
reſted And this reſt alſo was made for man : Sabbarhum prop- 
ter hominem, non-contra, The Sabbith is for min, not nidn for it. 
And afterward he had nothing to makenew; 'but make himfelfe 
man; and that he did likewiſe for the love of man : Proprer nos 
homines & propter noſtram [alutem : For us men; and for our ſal- 
vation, Whereby we ſee, that in all things God hath aimed at - 
man, finally in him and by him, brevs mann, 7# 4 ſrorr ſumme 
or ſummarily, to accommodate all unto himſclte, the beginning |. 
and end of all, 2D 2 | 
Secondly, he was created all naked; becauſe more beautifull Þo #2, 
then the reit, being pure, neat, and delicate, by reaſon of his thin Naked: 
humours well tempered and ſeaſoned + | H# 
Thirdly, upright , but little rouching the earth, his head _. .3- 
direaly tending unto heaven, whereon hee gazeth, and ſees 78" 
and knowes himfelfe as 'in a glafſe ; Quite oppoſite unto the - 
plant, which hath its head and roote within the carth :* ſo-that 
man 1s a divine plant, that flouriſhetrrand grewes up anto hea- . 
ven : a beaſt as in the middle betwixta man and «plant, goes 
as. It were athwart, having his two extremes towards the 
bounds or extremities of the Hozizou more or leſſ, - The cauſe 
of. this uprightneſR in man, beſides the will of his Maſter- 
workeman, is not properly the reaſonable ſoule, as we fee in 
thoſe that are.ernokbacked, crupſhouldred; lame ;- 'ntorin the 5 
ſtraight line of the backbone,” which: is likewiſe in ferpents, 
nor 1n the naturall or vitall heate, which is equalled or rather 
greater in diverſe beaſts, although-all-theſ& may perhaps ſerve 
to ſome purpoſe; but -this upri it gate is-dus and belonging. 
to. man , both as he. is man the kolieft and divineſt/creature; - 
Santtins hs animal mentiſq,capacins alte : e S 
eApoſtrophe from theſe, in making:man 6 aha 
He mage a ſacred( reature beaſts prophane; + 
. Who (though they were not maile enorighto feet) * © 
Fas .niade The means, where they Hh Godltor meet: _ 
_ A. Daumbe 
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40 Of the frame or formation df Man. 
*  'oDuimbe workes for man; but God made man we finde 
To tentemplate theſe Workes and know his minde, 
36d as king in this lower region. To ſmall and particular royal= 
ties there kclong certaine markes of Majeſty, as we ſee in the 
Crowned Dolphin, the Crocodile, the Lion with his coller,the 
colour of his haire, and his eyes ; in the Eagle ; the King of the 
Bees : ſo man.the univertfall king of theſe lower parts walketh 
with an upright countenance as a maſter in his houſe ruling, and - 
by love or force taming every thing, = 15% ? 
His body. was firſt framed of virgin earth, and: red, from 
How Fa whence he tooke his proper name eAdam, for theappellative. 
Geneſis 2, Was 7/4: and that being not yet moiſtned with raine, but with 
the water of the fountaine. 
mand Hixtam fluvialibus unais 
Finxit m effigiem. 
. Of running water, and of ſetledearth 
::Did God build man (the Poet knew not breath) 
Grace ran away, or rather he from that, 
Tet man ſtood ſtill, or rather nature ſate, 
But not in Paraaiſe ; Globe of earth and ſeas, 
Now only earth, paſt over Euphrates. 
By reaſon the body is the firſt borne or elder than the ſoule, 
as the matter than the forme ; the houſe muſt be made and trim- 
med before it be inhabited, ' the ſhop before the workman can uſe 
it. Afterwards the Soule was by divine inſpiration infuſed, 
and fo the body by the ſoule made aliving creature, Inſpiravit in 
factem ejus ſpiraculum vite, &c, Hee breathed in his face, breath 
of life. | 
; In that ordinary and naturall generation and formation, 
| - Heis madein Which is made of the ſeed in the wombe of the woman, the 
the matrix. fſelke ſame order is. obſerved : The body is firſt formed as well 
by the elementary force of the Ezerpie and forming vertue 
which is in the ſeed, ayding in ſome Dre the heat of the ma=- 
trix, as the celeſtiall, which 1s the influence and vertue of the 
Sunne, Sol & homo generant hominem. The Sunne and man doe 
ender mary. In ſuch order that the ſeven firſt dayes the feed 
of the father and mother doe mingle, unitie, 'and curdle toge- 
p-:- ther like creame, and are made one body, which is the con- 
 Ghanged. — Ccption. Name. fiewt lac mulſiſts me, & ficut caſeumme _ 
8 ajis : 


1 * Conctived of c0- 
 agulated ſeed. 


T tre firſt and" generall d:fftinttion of man, T1 
lafti ?- Haſt thon not milked mee ke milke, and haft thou nfcoagu- 
lated, and curdled mee as cheeſe ? The nextſeven dayes this ed 
rs-concocted,. thickned and changed into'a maſfe of i leſt and 
indigeſted formeleſſe' bloud , which is the-proper matter-ef a 
humane body. The third feven dayes following, of thrs:maſlt x,, ,edin 
or-lumpe is made and faſhioned the body in groſſ ;- ſo that grofe. 
about the twentieth day: are brought forth the three noble Dy 
and heroicall parts, the Liver, Heart, Braine, diſtant an ovall 
length, or as the Hebrewes fay, holding themfelves by thi 
commiſſures or joynts, which afterwards fill thenifelves with 
fleſh after the faſhion of an ant, where there are three groſkr 
parts joyned by two thin. The fourthſeven dayes whichend 
necre: thirtie, the whole body. is ended, perfected, joynted, Nw 

| ; ERS "7 iff  roynted, orga” 
organized ; and-ſo it beginnes to: bee more an Embrion, that nized. 
is, unperfet in ſhape, but capable, as a matter prepared to it ri farniſhed 
forme, to receive the ſoule ; which faileth not to in{inuate-and ins with fic infirue 
veſt it ſelfe into the body towards the ſeven and thirtieth or for» '7*nts for ſenſe. 
ticth day after the five weekes ended;: Doubling this terme, that 
is to ay, -at the third month, this infant indowed with. a ſoule, 124owed with 
hath motion and ſenſe, the haire and nailes begin to come, Trip» ſoule metiane 
ling this terme, .which is at the ninthmonth, he commeth forth, 
and is brought into the light. Theſe termes or times:are not ſo 
juſtly prefixed, but that they may eitherbe haſtened or prolonged, 
according to the force or feebleneſf of the heat bothof the ſeed Brovgh: forth, 
and of the matrix ; for being ſtrong it haſteneth, being weake it | 
lloweth-; whereby. that Red that -hath- lefſe cheat -and more 
moiſture, whereof women for the moſt part are conceived, re- 

uireth longer time, and is notendowed with afouleuntill the 
frtieh day or after, and moveth- not rill thefourth moneth, 
which is. necre by a quarter more late then that-of the male chil- 
dren:-. | 


os” D_—_— — c- 

The firſt and generall diſtinftion of Mas: | _” 

Mz as a: prodigious creature is made of parts:quite CON- The divifionof” + 

trary: and cnemes ro themfelyes, + The foule is a little main evo 

' GeDp,.the body.as abcaſt,” asa dnnghjll; .-Nevertheleſſe, theſe £477 
os Fo two 


-— 


Into three parts 


The utility | 


-T2 The firſt and yenerall diſtirttion of man.” 
- two Parts are-in ſuch ſcrteoupled together, haveſach need the 
one of the other to performe their fun&ions, Alterius fic alterx 
poſcit epern res,  conjurat amice : So one thing doth ache the fellow- 
ſhip and helpe of another : and aoth as it were friendly conjureit ;and 
doe ſo with all their complaints embrace each other, that they 
neither can contume together without wars, ' nor ſeparate'them- 
ſelves wirhout griefe and torment ; and as holding the Wolfe 
by the eares, each may ſay.to other, 7 car neither live with thee nor 
without thee, -Nec tecum nec ſine te. oe TEES 
But againe, foraſmuch as there are in this ſoule two parts 
very diffrent, the high, pure, intclleuall, and divine, where- 
in the beaſt hath no part, and the baſe, ſenfirive; and brutiſh, 
which hath bodie and: matter, and 1s as an indifferent meane 
betwixr the intelle&uall part and body; a man may by a'di- 
ftina1on more moral! and politicke, note three parts and de- 
grees in man : The Spirit, the Sole, the Fleſh : where the Spi- 
rit, and Fl:þ,, hold the place of the two extremes, as heaven 
and carth; the Soz/c the middle region, 'where are ingendred 
| the Meteors, tumults. and tempefts. - The Spirit the higheſt 
- and moſt heroicall part, adiminutive, a fparke, an image, and 
dew of the Divinitie, is'in man as a King in his Common- 
weale, it breatheth nothing but good, and heaven to which it 
tendeth ; : the F/ea.contrariwile as: the dregs of a people be- 
ſotted and 'common. finke 'of man, tenderhalwayes to the mat- 
ter and to theearth ; the Soxle in the middle, as the principall 
of the people betwixt the beſt and'the worſt, good and evill, 
is continually f-llicited by the ſpirit and the fleſh, and accor- 
ding: unto that part towards which it applieth it ſlfe, it-is ei- 
ther fſpirituall and good, ' or carnall and: evill.. - Here are lod- 
ged all tho naturall affe&ions, ' which are neither vertuous 
1or vicious as the love of our Parents and friends, feare of 
ame, compaſſion towards the aftlifted, deſire of good repu- 
tation, | | X 
This diſtinftion will helpe much to the knowledge of 
man, and to diſcerne his a&tions, that hee miſtake not himſelfe 
as it 1s the manner to doe, judging by the barke and outward 
appearance, thinking that to bee of the Spirit which is of the 
.Soule, nay of the fleſh; _ attributing unto vertue that which 
'ts due unto natdte, nay unto vice, How many ___—_— 
| ccllent 
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" Of. the body, and firſt of all the parts thereof, 


and their places;-. 


50 body: of man conſifteth of a number of parts inward'and - 
outward, which arc all for the moſt part ronnd and orbicu- The diviſion of 
hr, or comming neere unto that figure. -:.29 We hody. 

- . The inwardare of: two forts :- the one in number and:quan- *.- 
titie ſpread thorow the whole body, as: the boxer, ' which are Fawardand 

as the baſes and upholding pillers of the whok, building, a4 24% 

within them for 'their 'nourthment the 'mzarrow; the wyſcles 

for motion and ſtrength ; the" veines. fling from the /iver as 

chanels of the fifft and"haturall bloud ;- the arteries comming 

from the heart as conduits.of the ſeond blond more ſubtilÞ 

and vitall,. TheR'-two: mounting higher” than the {ver and? 

the heart,. their originall- ſoarces:-are more ſtrait than thoſe: 

that goe. downewatds, tothe-end-they: ſhould helpe to mount. » 

the blond os | for ithatinircolwnelſ:imore ftraitned, ' ves toraiſe- 

the humonrs,- the'frewe?proceedihg by couples, as infiriments* ; 
of ſenſe, .niotion, and trength'of body; and conduits of the ani- 

mall ſpirits, 'wherect ſome are oft, of which there are feven 

paires which frve thefenſes of the head, Sight, Hearing, Tafte, 

Speech, the other are hard, whereof there arcthirtie couples;bro- 

cceding from the reines of the backe'to the muſcles ; "The Ten- 

drels,. Ligaments, Griſttes ; "The fourth Humoirs, Blond, Choler, * 

which worketh, provoketh, penetrateth, hindereth obſtructions, 

caſteth forth the excrements, bringetlr cheerefalneſſe'; Aelar- 

choly, which provoketh an appetite toevery thing, moderateth 

ſadden motions ; Fleame, which ſweetneth the fotce of the twa®. 

Choelers, and--all other. heats j- The Spirirs which ate as it were 
the famigations that ariſe from the naturall heat and radicall hu- © 
mour,' and they-ar2 in three degrees of execllency, the Natural, -£ 
Vital, Animal ;'\'The Far, which is thethickeſt and groſiſt part 7 
of blondsi ; 5557 2 0 Go 0:7 7 oTIEG 29 YE SIT 320 TORT 
=—_ 0 The - 
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The other axe fingulas (fave thekidneys and RRenes,. which 


- ; *"" 0 ne fn double) -and afligned to a certaine place. Now theteare 
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foure places or regions, as degrees of the body, ſhops of na» 
ture, where ſhee exerciſeth her faculties and powers. | The 
firſt and loweſt is for generation, in which are tle privy parts 


ſerving thereunto. The ſ{:cond neere unto that, in which arc 
the intralls, viſcera, that 1s to fay, the fomacke, yeelding more 


to the left fide, round, ſtraiter in the botfome than at top, ha- 
ving two orifices or mouthes, the one above to receive, the 
other beneath, which anſwereth the bowels, to caſt forth and 
diſcharge it ſelfe, It receiveth, gathereth together, mingleth, 
concofteth the viduals and turnes them into Chy/e, that is 
to fay, a kinde of white Sx fit for the nouriſhment of the bo- 
dy, which is likewiſe wrought witbin' the 44e/er que veines 
by which it paſſeth unto the Liver. The Zivey hot and moiſt 
inclining towards the right ſide, the ſtore houſe of blond , 
the chicie or rather fountaine of the veines, the ſeat of the na 
turall nourifhing faculty , -or vegetative ſoule ; made and in- 
o__ of the bloud of that Chyle, which it draweth from 
the Meſeraique veines, and receiveth into it lap by the vena 
porta, Which cntreth into the concavities thereof, and after- : 
wards is ſent and diſtributed thorow the whole body by the 
helpe of the great Yeva cava, which ariſeth from the bunch 
and branches thereof, which are in great number as the ri- 
vers of a fountaine. The Spleve towards the left fide, which 
recciveth the diſcharge and excrements of the Liver : The 
Reines, the Entralles, which though they are all in one, yet are 
diſtinguiſhed by fixe differences and names, equalling feven 
times the length of a man, as the length'of a man is equalled 
by ſeven foot, Tn theſe two firſt parts or degrees which ſome 
take to be but one (although there are two faculties very dif- 
rent, the one generative for the continuance of the kinde, 
the other nutritive for every particular perſon, . and they make 
It to anſwer to the loweſt and elementary part of the world, 
of place of generation and corruption) is the concupiſcible 
5 | 


The third degree compared to the «/Erherian region, ſe- 

2 wg -from the former by- the Diaphrapma or Miadrife, and 
om that aboye by the narrownelle of the throat ; in which 
is 
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is the iraſcible ſoule, and the peRorall parts Precordin, that is | -» 
to fay, the Heart, very hot, placed about the fift rib, having  - «4 
his point under the left pap or dugge, the originall fountaine of I 
eArteries, which are alwayes moved and cauſe: the Prlſe ro "I 
beat, by which as by channels it Endeth and diſtributeth tho- 
row the whole body the vitall blond which it hath conco&ted, 
and by ittheſpirit and vertue vitall. The Lxngs, of ſubſtance 
very foft and ſpongeons, ſupple to draw to and inforee forth - 
like a paire of bellowes, inſtruments both of refpiration where- 
by the heart is refreſhed, drawing unto it the blond, the ſpirits, 
the aire, and disburthening it lfe of thoſe fumes and exerc- 
_ ments which oppreſſe it, and of the voyce by meanevf the rough 
eArterie. ! ERS: II 
 The-fourth and higheſt, which anſweteth tothe celeſtiall - 4; 
region, is the head, which contatneth the Brajine, vold and 
fpongeous, wrapped within two skinnes, the one more hard 
and thicke,, which toucheth the braine-pan, Derg mater ; the 
other more caſie and thin, which includeth the. Braine, Pia 
mater: from it doc iſſue and arederived the Sivewes and marrow 
that deſcendeth and falleth downe inro the reines of the backe. 
This Braine is the ſat of the reaſonable foule, the ſourſe of 
ſnſe and motion, and -of the moſt noble animall fpirits, com- 
poſed of the vitall, whieh being raifed from the heart by the 
eArteries unto the braine are concacted and reconcoted,chbora- 
ted and made ſubtile by the helpe of: the multiplicity of- {mall 
eArteries , as fillers diverſly woven and interlaced by many 
turnings and windings, like @ labytinth.or doublenct; Yn 
mirabile z within which this vitall ſpirit being retained and fo» 
journing, oftentimes palling and repafſing, 1s refined and/per-\ 
fe&ed, and becomes a creature, fpirituall in- an cxccllent de» 
Rec. % 38 | 
oh The outward and vifible parts, they vee fingle, are-in 


the middle; as the Noſe, whieh ferveth Gr iehdiration, find), onward partes ; 
and rhe comfort of the. braine, - and the disburtheoing there fngvlere © 
of:, .in ſuch ſort that by it the aire entereth and ifcth' both 
.dawne into the lungs and up into the braines. © The 2foxrh, 
which ſerveth to cate and to fpeake; 'and thereforchath mam 
parts. ſerviceable therunto ; without, the lippes ; within-2 
_ tongue, {pit and very fabtill, which jidgeth of wg * 
"M6 f eetÞ, 
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16 Of the fagular properties of the batly of man, POT: 4. "A 


Peculiar pro-- 


perties ia the 


body of man. 


F; 
% 


Teeth; which bruicand grinde the yiRtuals ; the Navell,thetwo' 


4 - 


finkes or wayes to eaſe and disburden the. body, . ''_ - - --.; 1 
. If they be double and alike, they arc all collaterals and equall, 
as. the two eyes, planted in the higheſt ſtage as-centinells, com- 


poſed of many and divers parts; three humexrs, ſeven twnicles, 


ſeven mrſcles, divers colours, of many faſhions 'and much art, 


Theſe are the firſt and molt noble outward parts of the-hody,in 
beautic, urilitic, mobilitie, actiyity, yea-in the aQtion of love 
ws idy os werivy, they: are. to rhe viſage that-which the viſage.1s to 


the body, they are the face of the face: and-becauſe they are ten- 


der, delicate and precious, - they arc fenced and rampaired.on all 

arts with «ins, /ids, browes, baire, _ Theeares in the ſelfe fame 
height that the eycs are, as the ſcouts of the body,” Porters of the 
ſpirit, the Receivers. and. Tudgers of founds which ahwayes aſ- 
cend ; they have their entrance oblique and crooked, to the end 
the aire and the ſound ſhould not enter at once, whereby the Knſe 
of hearing might be'hindred and judge the worſe. The armes 
and hands, the worke;maſters of all things and univerfall inſtru- 
ments. The /zgs and feet,the props and pillars of the whole buil- 


's 


ding, 
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CHAP. III, 
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; Of the fugulF'gr oper ties of the body of eman, 


'FF"He body of man hath many ſingularities, and ſome pe- 
| culiar ant proper unto themfelves., not common with 
other creatures, The firſt and principall are ſpeech, -upright 
ſtature, the forme or.feature, the port or cariage, whereof-the 
wiſe, yea the Stoickes themſelves. made ſich account ;, that 
they were wont to fay, That 1t was better to bee a foole-in a 
humane ſhape, than wiſe in the forme of a beaſt. The:hand 


1s a miracle (that of the Ape is not:tobe tearmed ahand) His 


naturall nakednefſe, laughter, crying. The-.Sexſe of tickling, 


.haire, on: the lower 1id of: the eye, -a vifible navell, the point'of 


2 heart on the left ſide. The toes ofthe feet not ſo long 5s 
yhe- fingers of the hand, -Blecding at Noſ, a ftrange thivg;, 
Eonfidering. that : hee carricth his head -upright , and: a:beaſt 
downewards, To bluſh for ſhame, wax pale tor feare. Tobean 
[Wh | ambidexter + 
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«Of the gg0di of the Body + Health, Beautie, &c; 't7 
-ambidexter ; diſpoſed at all times to — of Venue, Not 
'to: move the cares, - which bewrayeth in beaſts theinward af 
'etions, but man doth: ſafficiently make themknowne, - by 
his bluſhing paleneſk, motion of theeyes, and noſe. 

The other propertics are likewiſe peculiar unto man, but 2, 
.;not wholly but by way of excellency;” for they are alſo in Pecaliar pros 
. beaſts, but ina leſſe degree, that is to ſay, multitude of muſcles £7775 by way 
and haire in the head, The pliant facility of the body and the 7.**%n9: 
parts thereof to all motion andeveryſenſe. The elevation of 

the breaſts. The great abundance of the braine, The greatneſſ 
.of the bladder. The forme of the'foot long forward, ſhort 
backward, The quantity and pure ſubtility of the bloud. The 
mobility and agility of the tongue, The multitude and varicty 
of dreames, infomuch that he ſeemetlrthe only dreamer. Snee- 
fg; And to be ſhort, the many motions of theeyes,the noſe; 
the lips, | h ; - "oi 
There are alſo habits proper and peculiar, but different ; Divers Pb. 
ſome are geſtures, motions, and artificiall and affeed coun- 
tenances:; others are:ſo proper and naturall, that they that 
have them neither feele them nor know them in themſelves. ; 
as to goe ſtooping : but all have that which proceedeth not fo 
much from reaſon, as a pare, naturall and ready 1mpullion, 
that is -to put forth a mans hands before him when he falleth. 
, | Cu AP: V. 
Of the geois of the body : Health, Beanty, &Cc. 


"He goods of the body are Health, BeautyFCheercfulnes, 'T. © 

1 Strength, Vigor, a prompt readineſſe and diſpofition-: 7he praiſe of 

but of all theſe Health is the firſt, and paſſeth all the reſt, Health.; 

Healrh is the moſt beautifull and rich preſent that Nature can © . 

beſtow upon us, and above all other things to be preferred, 

not.onely Science, Nobility, Riches, but wiſdome it {lte, 

which the auſtereſt among the wiſe doe affirme. It is the 

only: thing that deferveth our whole imployment, yea our life 

it ſlfe to attaine untoit; for without it life is no lite; but a 

death, vertue and wiſdome grow weakeand faint: What 

comfort can all the wiſdome of the world bring to the:grea« 

teſt man that is, if he be thorowly ſtricken withan Apoplexie.? 
"mc = Doutktb 
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E | Beautye 


| 18 Of thegoods of the boa : Health, Beauty, &c.. 
' Poubtleſſe there is nothing to bee'preferred before this bodi 


ly health, but-Honefty which is the health of the Soule. Now 
it is common unto us with beaſts, yeamany:times it 1s grea- 
ter and farre more excellent in them then in us : and notwith+ 
ſtanding it be a gift of nature, Gandeant bene nati.. 

He that us gently borne may well rejoyce, 

To have by nature what he would by choiſe : 
given in the firſt formation, . yet that which afterward fol- 


| Toweth; The milke, Good government, which confiſteth in ſo- 


briety and moderate exerciſcs, lightneſle of heart, and.acon- 
tinuall avoidance of. all-paſſions, doe preſerve itmuch. Griefe 
and fickneſſe are the contraries unto it, which are the greateſt, 
if not the only. evils:that follow man, whereof we {hall ſpeak 
hereafter. Butin the.preſervation hereof, beaſts likewiſe ſim- 
ply following nature, which hath given them health, doe far 
exceed men, they oftentimes forgetting themſelves, though 
afterwards they pay dearly for it. | 

Next followeth Beautic, a good of great account in the fo- 
ciety of men. It is. the firſt meane of:reconciling oruniting 
one to another, and itas very likely that the firſt diſtin&ion 
thar hath beene of -one man from another, and the firſt con- 
fideration that. giveth preheminence to one above another, 
hath beene. the advantage of beauty. It is likewiſe a power 
full quality, there is none that ſirmounteth it in credit,or that 
hath ſo great a part in the ſociety of men ; for there is none 
fo; barbarous, none fo reſolute, that hath not beene beaten by . 
it, It preſerveth it elfe unto the view, it ſeducerh and preoc- 
cupateth the judgement, it makes deepe impreſſions, and 
prefſcth a man with great.authority:; and therefore Socrates 
called 1t-a ſhort tyranny; and P/aro the priviledge of Nature : 
for it ſzemeth that hee that caryeth in his countenance the fa- 
vours of Nature tmprinted in a rare and excellent beauty; 
hath a kinde of lawfull power over us, and that we turning, 
our eyes towards him, :he likewiſe turbeth our affeions,and 
cnthralleth them. in deſpight of our ſelves... eAriftotk faith: 
that it appertaincth to thoſe that are beautifull to command ; 
that. they arc yenerable;next to: the Gods themſelves ; that 
they: are none, but ſuch as areblinde ; but are touched-with 
it; Cyrus, «Alexander, Ceſar, three great Commanders, vo 
"_ F MIACC -- 


Of the gpods of the Body + Health, Beamtie, 8c. ro 
niade great uſe thereof in their greateſt affaires, yea Scipio, 
the beſt of them all. Faire and Good arc neere neighbours, 


and are expreſſed by. the felfe fame words bothiin Greeke and 


in the Scriptures, Many great MU have attai- 
ned to their wiſdome, by the affiſtance of their beauty. It 
is likewiſe conſiderable and much required in beaſts them- 


ſelves, | & F127 
There arc in Beauty divers things to'be conſidered : That 


bs. 


of men 1s properly the forme and feature of the body ; as for xy; FS. I 
other beauties, they belong unto women. There are two of Bearty, 


ſorts of beauties, . the one ſetled which moveth not at all, and 


it conſiſteth in the due proportion and colour of the mem-- 


bers, a body that 1s not ſwolne or puffed up, wherein the fi- 
newes and veines appeare not from far, nor the bones preſſe 
not theskin, but full of bloud and'ſpirit, and in good ſtate, 
having the muſcles elevated,the skin ſmooth, the colour ver- 
million : the other moveable, which is called'a good grace, 
and is the true guiding or cariage of the motionof the mem- 
bers, and aboveall, theeyes. The former\beanty of 'it ſlfe is 
as it were dead, this ative and full of life: There are beauties 
that are rude, fierce, ſowre, others that are ſweet, yea though 
they be fading. | | 

Beauty is properly to be conſidered in the viſage. There 


is nothing more beautifull in man than his ſoule ; and in the of th 


body of man than his viſage, which 1s as it were the ſoule 
abbreviated,that 1s,the patterne and Image of the ſoule; that is, 


her Eſcuchion with many quarters repreſenting the colle&tion = 


of all her titles of honour, planted and placed in the gate and 
forefront, to the end that men may know that here is her a- 
bode and her palace. By the countenance it is:that we know 
the perion of a man ; and therefore Art which imitateth Na- 
ture, takes no care to repreſent the perſon of a man, but anly. 
to paint or carve the viſage. Wo WG d: 
There are many ſpeciall ſingularities in the viſage'of man, 


4. 
Fiſage 


\ 


which are not in beaſts, (for to fay the truth they have no vi ,,,,,, FA 
fage) nor inthe reſt of the body of man ; - As the number and 7:e; in the viſage 


diverſity of the parts and formes of them, in beafts there ts of mar. 
I 
A. 


neither chin, nor cheekes, nor forchead, much lefſe any forme 
or faſhion'of them, Variety of colours, as in the eye _ 
| C2 | there 
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zo Of the goods of the body : Health, Beauty, &c.. | 


there is blacke, white, greene, blew, red, cryſtaline.-Propor-- 
tion, for the ſenſes arc thete donble, anſwering the oneto the - 
other, and -inſach a manner; that the greataeſf: of theeytis- 
the greatneſſe. of the mauth, the: largeneffe of the forehead, 
the length of the noſe, the length of the noſe that of thechin- 
and lips.: An admirable diverſitie of countenances, and ſuch, 
that there are hardly found two faces in all reſpects like one 
another : this is a chiefe point of workmanſhip, which-in no - 
other thing can bee found. This variety is very profitable, . 
yea neceſlary for humane ſociety ; firft to know. one another, 
for infinite evils, yea the. diſſipation of humane kinde muſt 
needs fullow, if a man ſhould miftake himſalte by theſem-. 
blance and fimilitude of divers viſages, . yea. it would be - 
confuſion worſe than that of Babel, A man would take his 
daughter for his ſiſter, for a ſtranger, his enemy for His friend. 
If our faces were alike, we ſhould not diſcerne a man from 
a beaſt ; and if they were not all unlike one another, we could 
not know how todiſcerne a man from a man.. Beſides, it was 
an: excellent Art of Nature to place in this part ſome ſecret 
that might give contentment to. one another thorow the 
whole world : for by reaſon of this yariety of faces, there is 
not a perſon that in ſome part 1s not beautifull,” The dignity 
and honour of it, round figure, forme upright and elevated - 
on high, naked and uncovered without hare, feathers, ſcales, . 
as in other creatures, looking up unto heaven. Grace, ſweet- 
neſſe, a pleaſant and decent comelineſſe, even tothe giving up - 
of a mans Soxle, and the raviſhing of his will, as hath beene - 
ſhewed before. Tobe briefe, the viſage is the throne of beau- 
ty and love ; the ſat of lauzhter and kifſing,two things very 
proper -and agreeable unto man. the true and moſt ſignificant 
ſ{ymboles of amitie and good diſcretion. Finally, it is apt for 
all alterations, to declare the inward motions and paſſions of. 
the Soule, as Ioy, Heavineſk, Love, Hatred, Envie, Malice, 
Shame, Choler, Icalouſice, and ſo-forth. . It is as the hand of a 
Diall whieh noteth the houres and. moments of time, the 
Wheeles and motions themſelves being hid: within; And 
as the aire which receiveth: all the coloures and changes 
of; the time, ſheweth ' what the weather is; ſo faith one, - 
the aire of. a mans conntenance. . Corps -aninmum. tegit & - 

= | —_ aeregit,.. 


Of the gu1s of the Body + Health, Beautle, 8&:c; an 
detegit, in facie legitur homo, The Body covereth, and diſcovereth 
the ſoule, and man is knowne even by his face, © | 

The beauty of the face conſiſteth ina large, ſquare, well « 
extended and clecre front, eye-browes well ranged,thin and 7; g{criprion of 
{abtile, the eye well divided, cheerefull, ſparkling : as far the tbc beauty of 
colour, I leave it doubtfull, the noſe leane, the mouth little, the- /«ce- 
the lippes coraline, the chin ſhort and dimpled, the cheekes 
gs. riſing and in the middle the pleaſant ge/afin, the 
cares round and well compact, the whole countenance with 
a lively tin&ure white and vermilion, Nevertheleſke, this 
deſcription of Beauty is nct generally received ; the opinions 
of Beauty are diffrent according to the diverſitie of nations. 

Wirh the Indians the greateſt Beauty confiſteth 'in that 

which we account the greateſt deformirie, that is, ina tawny 
colour, thicke and ſwollen lippes, a flat and large noſe, teeth 
ſpotted with black or red, great cares and hanging, a little 

low forehead, dugs great and pendent, to theend they may 

give their little enes ſacke oyer their ſhoulders : and toat- 

taine to'this forme of beauty, they uſe all manner of Art.'But 

not to wander ſo farre, in Spaine the chiefeſt beauty is leane 

and neatly compt; in /:aly fatte, corpulent and ſolid : the ſoft, 

and delicate, and flattering pleaſe the one ; the ſtrong, vigo- 

rous, fierce, and commanding, the other. | 

The beautic of the Body, eſpecially the vifage, ſhould in 7. 
all reaſon demonſtrate and witneſſes the beautie of the foule, The beauty if 
(which is a qualitie and rule of opinions and judgements., #he ſoultand __ - 
with a certaine ſtedfaſtneſſe and co— for there is no- 999+ * 
thing that hath a truer reſemblance, vhan the conformitie and | 72 
relation of the body to the ſpirit : and when this is not, we 
muſt needs thinke, that there 1s ſome accident that hath in- 
terrupted the ordinary. courſe, as it comes to paſſe, and we 
ofcen times ec it :. for the milke of the Nurk;, the firſt inſtitu- 
tion , converſation, bring great alterations to the originall 
nature of the ſoule, whether in good or evill. Secrates con- 
feed that the deformitie of his body did juſtly accuſe the 

natnrall deformity -of his ſoule, but that by induſtry and in- 
ſfitution hee had eorre&ted -that of the foule. - This our- 
ward countenance is a weake and dang erous furety, but they 
that bely their owne plyſiognomy, are rather to be punts 

Cig0 = than 
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MWakedneſſe is 


natural. 


2 © of theorſimentsof the udy, © 
than others, becauſe they fallifie and betray that good promiſe 
that nature harh planted in their front;and deceive the world. 
CH A: vi. 
Of the veftments of the body, 


T Here is great likelihood that-the euſtome or faſhion of 
going naked, as yet-continued in a great part of the 
world,* was the firſt and originall amongſt men, and that of 
covering and nt yrs body with-garments was artifici- 
all, and invented to help and enlarge Nature, as they which 
by. artificiall light goeabouut to increaſe thelight of the day : 
for Nature having ſufficiently provided for all other crea- 
tures a covering, -1t 1s not to-be beleeved, that ſhe hath hand- 
led man work than the reſt, and left him only indigent, and - 
in ſuch a ſtate that he could not help himſelfe without for- 
ren ſuccours, and therefore thoſe: reproches that are made 
againſt Nature as a ſtepmother, are unjuſt, If men from the 
beginning had beenclothed,it is not unlikely that they would 
ever have diſrobed themſelves and gone naked, both in re- 
gard of their' health, which could not but be much off:aded 
with that change, and ſhame it ſelfe : and neverthelcſk, it is - 
done and obſerved amongſt many nations. Neither can it-be 
alledged that we cloathe our ſelves either to-cover our naked- 
neſk. or privy parts, or to defend us againſt cold (for theſe 
are the two reaſons pretended; for againlt heate there 1s no ap- 
pearance. of reaſon.) becauſe Nature hath not taught us, that 
there is any thing in our nakedneſſe that wee ſhould be aſha- 
med of: it is.we that by our owne fault and fall have told it 
our ſelves : Yu inarcavit tibs quod nudus eſſes, nifs quod ex lig- 
20 qucd preceperam tibi ne comederes comediſts * Who told thee 


that thou waſt naked, unleſſe thou baſt eaten of the tree, whereof 1 


commanaea thee that. thog ſhogaldeſt not eate? And Nature hatl 
already ſufficiently hid them, put them farre from our eyes, 
and covered them, . And therefore it is leſſe needfull toco- 
yer thoſe parts onely, as ſome doe in thoſe Countries where 
they goe all naked, and ordinarily are not covered': for why 
ſhonld he that is the Lord of all other creatures, not daring to. - 


A 


ſhew.  . 


[a 
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Thew himſelf naked unto the world, hide mee under Ki 

ſpotles of another, nay adorne himfelfe ? Asfor cold, and 
other particular and locall neceſlities, we know that under 
the felfe ſame aire, the felfe fame heaven, one goes naked, an- 
other apparelled ; and we have all the moſt delicate part un- 
covered : and therefore a wandring perſon being asked, How 
he could goe fo naked in Winter, anſwered, that o'u faces are 
alwayes naked, and he was all face ; , Yea many great perſo- 
nages haveever gone with their heads uncovered, Haſſini/= 
ſa, Caeſar, Hannibal, Severus : and many nations there are, 
which goe to the wars and fight all naked : and the counſell 
that P/aro giveth for the continuance of health 1S, Never to Co= 
ver either head or feet. And Yarrofaith, that when it was 
firſt ordained that men ſhould uncover their heads in the pre- 
ſence of the gods and of the magiſtrate, that'it was rather for 
healths fake, and to harden themſelves againſt the injuries of 
the times, than for reverence. Laſtly,the invention of covers 
and houſes againſt the injuries of heaven and men, is more ar= 
cient, more naturall, more univerfall, than of garments, and 
common with many. creatures, but an induſtrious ſearch for _ 
vicuall more naturall then cither. Ofthe uſe of garments,and £Þ-3-<-43-? 
aliments hereafter, 6 


Crap. VII. 
Of the Soulein general, 


Ehold here a matter of all others moſt difficult, handled 51, prefaces 
and diſcourſed by the wiſeſt of all Nations,eſpecially Eomp- 
tians, Greekes, eArabians and Latines ; by our latter Writers 
more {hallowly as all other Philoſophy,but with great diver- 
fitie of opinions,according to the diverſitic of Nations,Reli- 
gtons , profeſſions, without any certaine accord or reſolution: 
the gencrall knowledge and diſcourſe thereof may bee refer- 
red ra he .ten points: The definition, Efſence.or Nature, 
Faculties and A&ions, Vnitie or Pluralitie, Source, Entrance 
into the body, Reſidence therein, Scat, Sufficiency ro exerciſe 
her funRtions, the End and Separation from. the body. . . : 
—_  Itis firſt very hard to dehne, or truly tofay What theſoule I. 3 


is, as gencrally all other formes, becaliſe they are things.rela- The Defuition 
Ee oomc hn he, Oy” very eificut. 


2, 
Eafie to ſay 
what it 15 not . 


3s: 
Hard to ſay \ 
whetit 1, 


»n Of the Soulein general... 
tive which ſabfiſt not in themſelves, but are-parts of a whole, . 
and this is the reaſon why there 15 ſuch and ſo great diverſitie 
of definitions of them, whereof there is not- any received 
without contradi&ion. efrifforle hath confiited twelve that 
vere before him, and could hardly make good his owne, 

It is-eaſie to ſay what it is not : That it is not Fire, e-fire, 
Pater ; Nor the temperature of the foure Elements, or quali- 
ties,or humours,which is alwayes changeable, without which 
a creature is and lives; and beſides that, this is an accident; 
the Sox/e a ſubſtance. Againe, Metals and things inarimate 
have likewiſe-a temperature of the foure Elements and firſt 


qualities. Neither is it bloud, (for there are many things ani- _ 


mate and livirig without bloud, and many creatures die with- 
out the ſhedding of a drop of blond.) Nor the beginning and 
cauſe of motion (for divers things inanimate move, as the 
adamant moves the iron, . amper or jet ſtraw ; medicines and 
roots of trees being cut and dried, draw and move.) Neither 
1s it the a&; or life, or Energie, or perfetion, (for that word 
Entelechia is diverſly taken and interpreted) of a living body : 
for all this is but the efe& or ation of the Sole, and. not the 


Sozle ir felfe; as-tolive, to ſee, to underſtand is the attian of 


the Soule. And it would likewiſe follow,that the Sole ſhould 
be an accident, nor a ſubſtance, and.could not ſabſiſt without 
that body whereof. it 1s the a& and perfe&ion, no:more than 
the cover of an houſe may be without the houſe; and a rela- 
tive without his. correlative.. To be briefe, it is to fay what 
the ſoule doth and 1s to another, not what it is in it ſelfe. 
But to ſay what the Sogle1s, is very difficult”: A man may 
ſimply fay that it is an efſentiall quickning forme, which g1- 
veth to the plant the vegetative or growing life ; to a beaſt a 
knſible life, which'comprehendeth the vegetative ;- to a man 
an intelleAuall life, which comprehendeth the other two, as 
in number the greater containes. the leſſe, and in figures the 
Pentagone containes the Tetragone, ahd this the Trigone, I call 


1t the intelle Iuall ſonle* rather thah the reaſonable, which is 


comprehended in the intelletive as the leſſe inthe great : for 


the reaſonable 1n' ſome ſenſe and meaſure, according to the 
opinion. of the greateſt Philoſophers -and. experience it ſelf, 
is likewiſe in” beaſts, but not thEintelleQive, asbeing oe | 

, - ' . : ig D 


's 


's 


notat alF: it moveth I fay the body,andnot it felte,for nothing 
but God: moveth' it ſelfe; - and whatfeever .moveth it Glfe is 


Of the Soule in general. I 25 
high. Sicut equi & mals in quibus non eſt intellefluns : Like 4 
horſe and mule 1s whom there 1s no underſtanding, The Soule then 
is not. the beginning or:fource,. that word doth properly be- 
long to the ſoveraign? rſt author, but an mward cauſs of life, 
motion, ſenſe, underſtanding. It'moveth the body;and it ſelfe 
is not- moved, as contrarily, the body-is moved and moveth 


eternall and Lord of it ſelfe : and that it moyeth the body, it . 


hath-it not of-it {.1fe, but from an higher cauſe... 


Coxcrning the nature andeſſznce cf the Soxle,.T meanca 


humane Soxle (ter the Souls of a beaſt: is; without all doubt 
corporall, materiall,. bred and :borne with the matter, -;anil 
with it corruptible) there is a queſtion of greater importange 
than it kemerh: for ſome affirme it tobe corporall, ſome 1n- 


4. 
The nature and 
efience of the + 


OHiCe * 


= 


corporall : and this is very agreeable toreaſvn,. if, aman bee 


not opinative. That it is corporall,&e what the grounds are ; 
Spirits and-Devils, good and ill, which are wholly ſeparated 


from all matter are corporall, according to theopinianof all | 

® In homil]- ]. de * 
ſpir 1.3. delib. 
arb. Hon. de - 


Philoſophers and our greateſt Divines, Terrullian, Origen, S. 
Baſil, Gregory, «Auguſtine, Damaſcene; how much more the 


' Saule of man, which hath ſociety and isunited/toa matter? 


Their reſolution is,' that whatfoever-is created, /beirig compe= 


re&FuntoGod , is groſſe, corporall{materiallz:and only:God-is 
incorporall; thatevery ſpirit is-a body and hath'a bodily-na- 


ture. Next unto-authority almoſt univerſallthareafon is ir- 
refragable. Whatſeever is included in this finite world is fi- 
nite, limited both in'vertue and fabſtance, 'bounded' withia 
ſiperficies, incloſed and circamſeribed inaplace,:whichare 
the true and naturalF conditions of a body : - fortthere is no- 


thing but a body which hath a ſaperficiall part, and is barred - 


and faftned ir a place: Go p-onely.is whollyinfinite,: in- - 
corporall ;- the-ordinary diſtin&ionsy icircamfcriptive, definj= 
_ rive, effettive; are butiyerball; and:wwinothing cithethelpevr - 


hurt the cauſe< for it abwayes ſtands good thatſpirits.are in 


ſach fort-irt a place; ' that” at the-ſeltfe fame time that they-are 


ir a -place-they: cannot bee elſewhere; : and they are.not-in a 


placecitherinfinite; or very great, or yerylittle, bur;cquall | 
to. their Jimited-atd finited fabſtance and-fuerfici 
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it werenot fo ſpirits could not change their place, nor aſcend 
'or deſcend; as the Scripture affirmeth that they doe : ando - 
-they ſhould be immoveable, indivitible, tndiffrrently.in all. 
Now if they appeate that they change their place, the.change 
convideth' that they are moveable, - diviſible, ſabye& unto 
time and to the ſacceſſion thereof, required in the motion and 
paſhge from one place to another, which are all the quali- 
ties of a 'bodic. But becauſe many ſimple men, under this 
word corporgll,doe imagine vitjble, palpable, and thinke not 
that the pure aire,or fire without the flame or coale are bodies, 
have therefore likewiſe affirmed, That ſpirits both ſeparated 
and humane are not corporall, as in truth they are not in that 
_ &nſe £-tor:they are of an-tnvifible ſubſtance, whether airie, 
.as the-greateſt-part of Philoſophers and Divines affirme ; or 
- cleſtiall,' as ſome \Hebrewes, and eArabiques teach calling by 
- the-ſelfe ſame name both-the heaven and the ſpirit an _—_— 
; proper toimmortality ; qr whether (if they will have it fo) of 
aſabltance more ſabtile and delicate, yet they are alwayes cor- 
-porall;-ſince limited by-place, 'moyeable, ſubject to motion 
.andtotimes, Finally, 1f they: were not corporall, theyſhould 
not be paſſible and capable of ſuffering as they are 3. the hu- 
mane receiveth from his body pleaſure and diſpleaſure, for- 
-row and . delight in his turne, as the bodice from the ſpirit 
and his paſſions many good qualities, many bad,, vertucs, 
-vices, affeAions, which are all accidents :. and all as well th 
-ſpirits ſeparated and Devils, as humane, are ſubje& to puniſh- 
-ment- and torments. They are therefore corporall : for there 
*s nothing paſſible, that is not corporall, and it is only proper 
unto bodies to be fubject to accidents, 071, <a: 1 
" Now the Sole hath a great number cf vertues and faculties, 


The PEAR +as many almoſt as the body hathmembers : There are ſome 
and aftions of 1n plants, more 1n beaſt s, moſt in man, .to know, to live, to 


feele, to move, rodefire, tvallure, teafiemble, to. retaine, to 
-earjcoR, 'to- digeſt, :toiriouriſh, tagrow, to rejc,tg ſee,to 
_heare, totaſte,; to fmel], toſpeake, to breathe, to ingender, to 
thinke, to reaſon,: to. contemplate, to conſent, diflent, to re- 
: member, judge ;; all whichareno parts of-the Squle:; for fo it 
ſhould. be divitfible, and thonſd-conſiſt upon accidents,, but 
:they: are hernaturall qualities. .;The actions, comcaſter and 
; o 


fol- 
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follow the faculties, and fo there are three degrees, according 
to the dorine of Great S. Dexwtollowed of all; that ,js, we 
muſt conſider'in ſpititaattereatures three things 3. Eſſence; Fa- 
zultie, Operation : By the latterzwhich is the 4Rion, we knoiy 
the facultie, and by it the eſſence, 'The ations may. be hin- 
dred and wholly ceaſe withvut any prejudiceat all utito the 
ſoule, and her facultics, as the Science and; facultic of Pain- 
ting remaineth-critire in the Painter, although ;his: hands þe 
bound; and ſo be -triadeunable to Paint :- But if: the faculties 
themſelves periſh, the. Soule muit needs be gone, 'noother- 
wiſe then Fire is no longer fire having lolt thefacultie of 
warming. - © $ $76; wot 2 


The eſſence atid 'hature of the :F ante being after :afort: ax- The vnity ofthe 
plicated, one'sf' 'the buſieſt queſtians that belongeth unto:the 2.4. 


Soule off-reth ' it ele to our conſideration, that is, whether 
there be in a creature, eſpecially in many one: ſoule 'or many? - 
Touching which pofnt there. are divarR opinions, :bit ma 
be reduced into rhree. Some of :the'Graekes;..and:almolt all 
the eLrabiques imitating them, 'have thaught (not.only in 
every particular man,but generallyinall men) that there was 
but one immortall Sue, - The &Egyptianstor theinoft part 
held an opinion quite coritrary, thabthere was a qluralitic of 
ſoules in every crcature;all divergand diſtin; twoin gvery 
| beaſt,and three in nan; rwo'thortall;thewegetarive & fnfible, 
and the third inrelleaive, immortall. ' The third opinion as 
the meane betwixt the two former, and moſt followed, be- - 
ing held by many of all-nations 1s, that thereas but one Sewlc 
in- every creattire, not more. Tn everyof-thefe opinions there 
is ſome difficulty; I leave the-hiſt;as beingalreadylifficient= | 
ly- confuted and reje&ed, : The pluralitie of ſoules in'every 
creature and man , on the one fide kemeth veryſtrange and 
abſard in Phitoſophy, for that wereto givemauy:formesto - 
one and the fame thing, and: to fay that thereare many ſab- 
ſtances and ſabjefts in one, twobeaftSginone, three men-in + 
one ; on the otherſide it giveth credit and helpeth much qur 
beliefke touching the- immortalitie of- the intelle&uall Soxle;s 
for there being three ſoules, there can-follow:notnconvent - 
ence, that two of them ſhould:die anll the thirdreontinne - 
immortal; The unitie- of - the 8og/e ſeernetivtoretift thowh- | 
| | | ; | , mortality - 


The fource of 
the four. 
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: mortality thereof; fax how cat one and thie fame indiviſ.ble, 


be ua mottall part and an immortall? -as neverthelefle e-1r1- 
flotle would have it, © Doabtlef .1t:feemed that of  neceflitic 
the Sole. muſt be either altogether mortall,-or altogether 1m- 


- mortall, which are two very foule abſurdities. The firſt abo- - 


1iſheth all religion ans ſvnnd Philoſophy : the ſecond makerh 
beaſts likewiſe .jmmortall. - Nevertheleſſe it ſemes to ;bee 
more true that there is but. one Sexe in every creature, for the 
pluralitie and (diveriitie of faculties; inſtraments, actions, 
neither derogateth-any thing at all, nor multiplicth in any 
thing this unitie, no more than the diverliitic of rivers the un1- 
tie of one {>ring or fountaine, nor the diverſitie of, eff:&s 


4n' the Sunne, to- heat," to-enhghten, to. melt,, to drie, to 


whiten, to make blacke, to.diſlipate the unitic and ſimpli- 
Citie of the Sunne ; for ſhould they, there would be a great 
number of ſoules in one man, and Sunnes in one world, Nei- 
ther doth this cſſentiall unitie of the Sole any thing hinder 


the'immortality of. the humane :Soxle in her, eſſence, . not- 


withtanding'the vegetative and ſenſitive faculties, -which 
are but accidents, dit, that is to ſay, cannot be exerciſ:d with- 
out the body, the Sow/e not having a ſubjec or inſtrument 
whereby to doc it, but;the third intelleuall Soxle is alwaies 
well,.. becauſe far it there is. no neede of the body, though 
whileſt it is within it, 1t make uſe thereof toexerciſc it ſelfe ; 
in ſomuch that if it did returneunto the body, it were onely 
azaine toexerciſe her vegetative and ſenſitive faculties, as we 
Ke 1n thoſe that are raiſed unto life to live here below, not in 
thoſe that are raiſed to live elſewhere, for ſach bodies need 
not to live by the exerciſe of fach faculties : Even as there is 
no want nor decay in the Sunne, but it continueth init klfe 
wholly the fame, though during a whole eclips i neither 
ſhine nor warme, nor performe his other eff:&ts.in thoſe pla- 
ccs that arcſubje&to it, | 

Having ſhewed the unity of theJotile tn every ſubjee, let 
us ke from whenceit commeth, and how it entreth.into the 


body. The originall beginning of ſoutes is not held to be the 
fame of all, I means of humane-ſoules ; for the vegetative 
-and. ſenſitive, .of Plants and-beaſts, is by the opinion of all 
altogether matcriall, and :in-the ſed, for which cauſe it is 


likewiſe 
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likewiſe mortall. But-concerning the Soale of nian'there are 
foure celebrated opimons. Acconkiia to the-firſt;- which is of | 
the-Stcicks held by Philo Iudens,.and afterward bythe:Ada 
niches, Priſcilianiſts, and others, it 1s transferred and brought 
forth as a part'or' parcell of the ſabſtance of God, whoin- 
ſpireth it into the body, alleadging to their beſt alvantage the - 
words of doſes; In/piravit in faciem ejus ſpiraculan vite : He ' 
breathed in his face breath of: life, The ſecond opinion, held | 
by Tertullian, eApollinarts, the Luciferians, and other Chriſti- 
ans, aftirmeth thatthe Sole proceedetlband is derived from 
the ſoules of -our Parents with the ſeed,as the Soxle of a beaſt. 
The third opinion, which is thar of the*Pyrhagorians and Pla+ 
toniſts held by many R abbins and DoRtors of the-Tewes, and 
afterwards by Or1gen and other Doctors, . teacheth that the 
ſoules of men have. beene-from- the _—_ all created of 
God, made of nothing and referved in heaven, afterwards to 
be ſent into the-lower parts, as need ſhould require, and-that 
the bodies of men are formed and diſpoſed toreceive them : 
and from hence did ſpring the opinion of thoſe that thought 
that the ſfoules of men here below, . were..cither: well or ill - 
handled, and lodged in bodics either ſound or ficke,7 :accor- - 
ding to:that life- which they had ledabove incheaven;: before = 
they. were incorporate, And truly the maſter of Wiſiome . 
himſelfe,ſheweth,that the Sox/e,of the two,was the elder,and 
| before the body, Eram prer, bonans indolems fortitus;zmn\bonus 
Scrum efſem;. corpus incontaminatumreperi, Z was a Buy, who by 
* lot obtained a good diſpopp;10n.and nature, yen even beinnguod,. 1 
obtained alſo an undefiled body. The fourth'opinionreceived 
and held. through all Chriſtendome is,- that they areallcrea- | 
ted of God, and infuſed into bodies prepared, in fach manner - 
that the Creation and infuſion 1s done at one and:the ſame in- 
| ſtant. Theſe foure opintons arsall affirmative; but:there is:2 | 
fift much reteined which determineth nothing,and iscoritent 
to fay, that it is a ſecret unknowneunto'men 3; of whichopi- _ 
nion was Saint e-Z#in, Gregory and others, who,neverthe- De orig. Epiſt. 
lefſe thoughe the two latter attirmative opinions more like to **? * 4 


be true than the former. - | ' The entrance of 


. Let us-now-ſee when and how the Souleentreth into the the ſouleinto © 
bodice, whether altogether .at one inſtant, or ſucceſſively ; I the body. - 
| meane - 


S.. 


7 
The rendence of 
ihe Soule in the 
body. 
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meane the humane Sole : for of that of a beaſt there is no 
doubt, ſince it is naturall inthe feed, according to e-{r:ſt ozle 
(whom moſt doe follow) that 1s by ſucceſſion of times and by 
degrees, as an artiticiall forme whicha man maketh by pie- 
ces, the one after the other ; the head, afterwards the throat, 
the-belly, the legges, infomuch that the vegetative and ſenſi- 
tive. Soule-altogether materiall and corporall, is in the ſeed, 
and with the deſcent of the Parents, which faſhioneth the bo- 
dy in the matrix : and that done,the reaſonable Soxle arriveth 
from without. And therefore there are neither two nor three 
ſoules, neither together 'nor ſucceſiively, neither is the vege- 
tative corrupted by the arrivall of the ſenſitive, nor the ſenſi- 
tive by the arrivall of theintelleQuall ; but it is but one Soxle 
which is made, fgnuſhed and perfected in that time which na- 
ture hath .preſcribed, Others are of opinion, - that the foule - 
entreth with all her facultics at one inſtant,that is to fay then, 
xwhen all the body is furniſhed with Organs, formed, and 
wholly finiſhed, . and that untill then there was no Sowle, but 
only-a naturall vertue and Ezergy, an efſentiall forme of the 
ked, which working by the ſpirits which are in the faid ſeed, 
with the heat of the matrix and mater1all bloud, as with in- 
ſtruments, doe forme and build up the body, prepare all the 
members; nouriſh, move and increake them, which being 
done, this Ezergie and feminall forme vaniſheth and is quite 
loſt, ſo that theſeed ceaſeth to be ſee 1, loſing it forme, by the 
arrival of another more noble, which 1s the humane Sole, 
which cauſeth that which was feed, or an Em:b7y0r, that.is a 
fſablſtance without ſhape, to be no longer ſed, but a man. 

The Sole being entred into the body, weare likewiſets 
know what kinde of exiſtence therein it hath, and how it is 
there: relident, Some Philoſophers not knowing what to fay, 
or' how to joyne and unite the Soz/e with the body, make it 
to abide and reſide therein, as a Maſter in his houſe, a Pilot in 
his ſhip, a Coach-man in his Coach : but this were todeiroy 
all, forſo the Soxle ſhould not be the forme, nor inward and 
efntiall part of a creature, or of a man, it ſhould have no 
need of the members of the body to abide there, ' nor any tee- 
ling at all of the contagion of” the body, but it ſhould be a fub- 
ſtance wholly . diſtin& from the body, of itfclte _— 

h | WIuc 
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which at it pleafare might come aud gcezand ſeparate it ſelfe 
fromthe body, withour the diſtin&tion and diminution of all 
the functions thereof, which are all abſardities. The Sexe is 
in the body, as the forme in the matter, extended-and-ſpred - 
throughout the body, giving.life, motion,ſenſetoall the parts 
thereof, and both of them together make but one Hypeſtafis, > 
one intire ſabjeq, which is the creature,and there1s no mearie 
or middle that doth unite and knit them together : for be- 
twixt the matter and the forme there is no middle, according 
to all Philoſophy. The Sole ther: is all in all the body ;' I 
adde not (though it be commonly faid) and all in every part 
of the body : for that implyetch a contradi&ion, and divideth 
the Soale. | | | 
Now notwithſtanding the Soxle, as it is ſaid, bediffaſed Q. 
and ſpred thorow the whole body, .yet neyerthelefſe, to on The ſeat and of 
Cite and exerciſe it faculties, it is more ſpecially and exprefly 'zframents of 
in ſome parts of the body, than in others ; in which it 1sſaid the Soule. 
to have place, yet not to be wholly there, Jeſt the reſt ſhould 
be without Sole without forme. And as it hath foure princi- 
pall and chiefe faculties, fo men give it foureſeats,that is, - 
thoſe foure regions, which we have noted before in the com-- 
_ pofition of the body, the foure firſt principall inſtruments of * 
the Soule, the reſt referre themſelves unto them, as alſo all the 
faculties to theſe, that is to ſay, the ingendring-faculty to the : 
ingendring parts, the naturall ro the liver, 'tne vitall to the - 
heart, the animall and intelle&uall to the braine, 
We are now come to ſpeake in generall of theexerciſe of 9. 
the facalties of the Sox/e, whereunto the ſoule of it ſlfe is T92/uſficiency 
wiſe and fuificient, in ſomuch that. it faileth not to prodnce. 7 79 Seve {or 
that which it knoweth,and to exerciſe it fun@ions as it ought j, Ms, , 
if 1t be not hindred, and that the inſtruments rhereof be well 
diſpoſed, And therefore it was well and truly faid of the wiſe, 
That nature 18 wiſe, diſcreet, induſtrious, aſufficient-miſtres. 
which maketh a man apt.to all things : - Jnſftta funtnobss omni- 
un artium ac virtutum ſemina, wmagiſterq; ex vcculto Dems pro- 
duvit ingeuinm. Te have, as it were ſownem us the ſeed of all arts 
and vertues, and God as a good maſter dothproduce, extend, and- 
teach our wit : which is cafily ſhewed by induction. The vege- 
tative ſoule. without inſtruction lormeth the body. in the ma=: 
| op | " trix. > 


. 
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.,— by death, and this not theſame in beaſts and men : for by the 


ordinary. 
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taltty of the 
Soule, 
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-trix with excellent Art,afterwards it nouriſheth it,and-makes 
it grow;drawing the victuall unto it, retaining and concot- 


:than any other way, It ſeemeth thatthere-is in a man —_ 
| | .- 0 


ing it, afterwards caſting out the excrements, it ingendreti 
and refornieth the parts that faile ; theſe are things that are 


ene in plants, beaſts, and men. The ſenſitive Soule of it fetfe 


without inſtruction, maketh both beaſts and men to.move 
their feet, their hands and other members ; to ſtretch, to rub, 


to ſhake, to move the lips, to preſſe the dug, to cry, to langh, 


The reaſonable, of it (elfe, not according to the opinion of 


"Plato, by the remembrance of that which it knew before it 


entred into the body ; nor according to eAri#ele,by recepti- 
on and acquiſition, comming from without by the ſenſes, be- 
ing of it ſlfe as a white paper, voyd of impreilion, although 
that ſerve to good purpoſe ; but of it Klfe without inſtruction, 
imagineth, under{tandeth, retaineth, reaſoneth, diſcourſeth. 
But becauſe this of the re:ſonable: Sole kemeth to be more 
difficult than the other, and woundeth in ſome ſort Ariſtotle 
himſelfe,it ſhall be. handled againe in his place, in the diſcourſe 
of the intelleuall Sox/e. 991 

It remaineth that weſpeake of the laſt point, that is, of 
the ſeparation of the Soxle from the body, which is after a 


divers fort and manner ; the one, and the ordinary is naturall 


death of beaſts, the Sole dicth, and is annihilated, according 
nnto that rule, by the corruption of the ſubje& the forme pe- 


riſheth, the matter remaineth : by the death of man the Soxle 


1s ſeparated from the body, but it is not loſt, but remaineth in- 
almuch as it is immortall, | | 


The immortality of the Sole is a thing univerſally, religi- 


ouſly, (for it is the principall foundation of all religion) and 


peaccably received and concluded upon throughout the 
world, I meane by an outward and publike profeſſion : {c- 
riouſly and inwardly, not fo ; witneſſe fo many Epicures, Li- 


. bertines, and mockers,- in the world : yea the Sadwces, the 


greateſt Lords of the Iewes, did not ſticke with open:mouth 
to deny it ; though a thing profitable to be beleeved, and in 


-ſome fort proved by many naturall and humane reaſons, but 


properly and better eſtabliſhed by the authority of Religion 
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of inclination and diſpoſition cf nature to beleeve it, for man 
deſireth naturally to continue and perpetuate his being, from 
whence likewiſe procecdeth that grear, yea furious care and 
love of our poſterity and ſucceſſion. Againe two things there 
are that give ſtrength thereunto, and make 1t more plauſible, , ; 
the one 1s the hope of glory and reputation, and the delire of: +0 me wn a 
the immortality of our name, which how vaine ſocver.it be, + «+ .. VAT mY 
carrieth a great credit in the world : the other is an impreſſi- , ... yp 4. 7 
on, that vice which robbeth a man of the view and know- ©, . R.. 
ledge ofhumane juſtice, remaining alwayes oppoſite ro the ON 
divine juſtice, muſt thereby be chaſtiſed, yea after death : fo 
that beſides that a man 1s altogether carried and diſpoſed by 
nature todeſire it, and conſequently to beleeve it, the Iuſtice 
of God doth conclude it. = _ 
From hence we are to learne that there are three differen= 3. 
c:s and degrees of Soxles, an order required even to the per- The Proofe. 
f:&tion of the univerſe. Two.extremes, the one is that | 
which being altogether-materiall, is plunged, and overwhel- 
med in the matter, and inſeparable from it, and therewithall 
corruptible, which is the Sowle of a beaſt : the other quite 
contrary, - is that which hath nor any commerce, or ſociety 
with the matter or body, as the foule of immortall Angels or 
Devils. In the middle as the meane betwixt theſe two,is the 
humane ſoule, which is neither wholly tied to the matter, nor 
altogether without it, but is joyned with it,and may likewiſe 
ſabſfiſt and live without it. This order and diſtin&ion 1s an 
excellent-argument of immortality ; for 1t were a vacunm, a 
defe, a' deformity too- abſurd in nature, diſhonourable to 
the author, and a- kind of ruine to the world, that betwixt 
two cextreames, the corruptible and incorruptible,there ſhould 
be no midddle ; that is partly the one and partly the other : 
there. muſt needs. be one that ties and;Joynes the two ends or 
extremes together, and than can be none. but man, .. Below 
the loweſt and wholly material,” -is that: which, hath no 
Soxle at all, as ſtones ; above the higheſt and immortall, is the 
eternall onely God, OO = Fo 
The other {eparation not naturall nor ordinary,and.which = 
is done by ſtrange impiilfions and at times, is very ditfigulrt to , yy patwran, 
underſtand, and perplex. It is that which is done by Fxtlles 
D - Ai 
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and raviſhments , which is divers and done by different- 
meanes : for there is a ſeparation that is divine, ſach as the 


Scripture reporteth unto us, of Daniel, Zachary, Eſdras,Exe- 
chiel, S. Paul. There is another that is dzxmoniacall,”  procu-- 


.red by devils, and good ſpirits and bad, as we reade of many, 
4 : 4s of Iohn D*wns, called Leſcor, who being in his extaſie a 
Re quaT attrg4 JutY1 ng time held for dead, was caricd into the aire, and caſt | 
E pres. bride Quingondowne upon the carth ; but ſoſoone as he felt the blow that 


he received by the fall,. he came to himſelfe : but by reaſon . 
of the great ſtore of blond which he loſt, his head being bro- 
ken, he died outright, Cardar telleth it of himſelfe, and of 
his father, and it continueth authentiquely verified in many 
and divers parts of the world ,cfmany,and tho for the moſt 

art of the vulgar ſort, weake and women poſſeſſed, whoſe 
dee remaine not onely without motion, and the beating of 
the heart and arteries,. but alſo without any ſenſe or fecling of 
the greateſt blowes, either with iron or fire, that could be gi- 
ven them, and afterwards their ſoules- being returned they 
have felt great paine in their limmes, and recounted that 
which they have kene and done in places far diſtant. Third- 


»Iy, there is a humane ſeparation, which procecedeth either . 


from that malady which Hippocrates calleth Sacer, commonly 


called the falling ſfickneſſe, Morbus comitials, the figne wherc- 


of is a foming at the mouth, which is not-in.thoſe that are poſ- 
fed ; but in ſtead thereof they have a ſtinking favour, or it is 


occaſioned by ſtiptickes, ſtupifying and benumming medi- - 


Cines ;.or ariſeth from the force of imagination, which enfor- - 
cing and bending it ſelfe with too deepe an attention about a - 
thing, carieth away the whole ſtrength and power of the - 
Soule. Now in theſe three kinds of extaſies or raviſhments, 
Divine, - Diabolicall, Humane, the queſtion is, Whether the 
Sogle be truly and really ſeparated from the body ; or ifre- | 
maining in. 1t, it be in ſich fort imployed and buſied about 
ſome outward thing which is forth of the body, that it for- 
getteth it owne body ; whereby followetha kind-of inter- 


miſſion and vacation of the ations and exerciſcof the funRi-  - 


ons thereof, Touching the divine extaſie, the Apoſtle ſpeak- - 
ing of himftlfe and his owne a, dares not define any thing, 
$4.31 corpore vel extra corpus neſtio, Dens ſeit,, Whether in => | 
FFP : . b ty, \ 


Of the Soulein generall, 
body, or without, I knoW not, God knoweth. An inſtruction 
that may ſerve for all others, and for other ſeparations of lefſe 
quality. Touching the Demoniacall extaſie, as not to feele a 
blow be it never fo great, to-report what hath been done two 
or three hundred leagues off, are two great and violent con- 


jeAures of a true ſeparation from the body, but not altoge- - 


they neceſlary : for the devill can ſoalienate and occupie the 
foule within the body, that it ſhall not ſeeme to haveany aQti- 
on or commerce with the body for ſome certaine time, and 
in that time fo beſotteth the ſoule by preſenting things unto 
the imagination that have beene donea farre off; that a man 
may ſpeake and diſcourſe thereof: for to affirme that certaine- 
ly the Sov/e doth wholly depart and abandon the body, Na= 
ture is too bold and foolchardy : to fay that ir doth not whol- 
ly depart, but that the imaginative or 1ntelleAuall is caried 
out, and thar the vegetative ſoule remaineth, were more to 
intangle our ſelves ; for the Soxle in its eſſence ſhould be di- 
vided, or the accident onely ſhould be carried out, and not 
the ſubſtance. Touching the humane extafic, doubtleſk there 
is no _—_—_— of the Sozle, but only a ſuſpenſion of the pa- 
rent and outward actions thereof. | 
What becomes of the Sole, and what the ſtate thereof 'is 


o 


after the naturall paration by death, divers men thinke di- Theefare of the 


verſly : and this poynt belongeth not to the ſubje& of this _ after 
1/2 


booke. The Aetempſjchoſe and tranſanimation of Pythagoras 
hath in ſome ſort beene embraced by the Academicks, Stoicks, 
Egyptians, and others ; but yet not ofall in the fame ſenſe : 
for ſome doe admit it oncly for the puniſhment of the wicked, 
as we reade of Nebucbadzezzar, who was changed into a 
beaſt by the judgement of God. Others, and ſome great, have 
thought that good foules, being ſeparated, become Angels, 
the wicked, Devils. It had beene more pleaſing to have fayd, 
Likeunto them ; Nor nubent, ſed erunt ficut Angels, They mar- 
ry not, but ſhall be as the Angels of God Some have aftirmed, 
that the ſoules of the wicked, at theend of acertaine time, 
were reduced to nothing, But the truth of all this we mult 
learne from Religion, and divines, who ſpeake hereof more 
cleerely. | 
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»5 of the Soule in particular, and firſt, orc. 
p Cruavy. VIII. +4 
. Of the Soule in particular ; and firſt of the vegetative facultie. 


-&- Fter this generall deſcription of the Soxle, in theſe ten : 
ores we muſt ſpeake thereof more particularly, accor- 
ding to the order of the faculties thereof, beginning at the 
baſeſt,” that 1s, the Vegetative, Senſitive, Apprehenfible or 
Itmaginative, Appetible; Intelletive,which'iis the ſoveraigne 
Sou and truly humane, Vnderevery one of theſe three are 
divers others which are ſubje& unto them,- and as parts of 
them, as we ſhall ſee, handling them in their rancke. 
_ Ofche vegetable and baſeſt Soxle, which is even in plants, 
I will 'not ſpeake'much ;' it 1s the proper ſubje of Phyſitians, 
of health and ſickneſs, Let me onely fay, that under this 
there are contained other three great faculties, which follow 
one the other -: for the firſt ferveth the ſecond, and the ſecond. 
the third ; but the third neither of the former, The firſt then 
is the nouriſhing faculty, for the conſervation of the /ndivi- 
daum or particular perſon, which divers others doe ſerve, as 
the eAttrative of the victuall, the {oncoftive, the Digeſtive, 
ſeparating the good and proper, from the naught and hurtfull, 
the Retentive and the Expalſive of ſuperfluities : The ſecond, 
the increaſing and growing faculty, for the perf:&ion and due 
quantity of the Individaum : The third, is the Generative, for 
the conſervation of the kinde. Whereby we (ce, that the two 
firſt are for the 7ndivideum, and worke within in the body ; 
the third is for the kinde, and hath ite and operation 
without tn another body, and therefore is more worthy than 
the other, and comme hneerer to a faculty more high, which 
is the Ser 775ve, This is a great height of perfection, to make - 
anot:er thing lixe it ſelfe; - | 


_ Cuapr, TXx. 
Of the Senſitive faculty... 


N the exerciſe of this faculty and-fan&ion of the Senſes | 
theſe ſix things doe concurre, whereof foure are within and 
two without. .That js toſfay, the Sox/e, as the firſt efficient 
cauſ:.. 


Of the Senſitive faculty... 

cauſe. The faculty of Sewſe (which is a quality of the Soulrg 
and not the Sowle1t elſe) that is, of perceiving and apprehen- 
ding outward thingy z.which js done after a five fold manner, 
which we call The. five ſenſes (of this number. we ſhall ſpeake 


hereafter). that-is to ſay, Hearivg, Seeing, 'Smelling, Taiting, 


Touching, The corporall inſtrument of the Senſe, whereof 
there are five, according to the number of the Sexſes ; the 
Eye, the Eare, the high concavity of the Noſe, which is the 
entrance to the firſt yentricks of the braine, the Tongue, the 
whole Skin of the _ The Spiri: which ariſeth from the 

braine the fountaine of the ſenſitive Some, by certaine ſinewes 
in the faid inſtruments, by whichfpirit and inſtrument the 
ſoule excrciſeth her faculty. -The: ſenſible Species, or obje& 
offered unto the inſtruments, which is different according to 
the diverſity of the ſenſe. The objed of theeye or ſight ac- 
cording to the common opinian is colour, which is an adhe- 


rent quality in bodies, whereof there arefixfimple,as White, - 


Yellow, Red, Purple,Greene and Blew ; ſome adde a feventh, 
which 1s Blacke ; but to fay the truth, that is nacolour, but a 
privation, being like unto darkeneſſe, as the other colours 
more. or leſ unto the light, Of compound colours the num- 
ber 1s infinite : but to ſpeake more truly, the true objett is 
light which is never without colour,and without which the 
colours are inviſible, Now the lighr is a quality which com» 
meth forth of a luminous body,which makes both it ſelf viſi- 


ble and all things elſe ; and if it be terminated and limited by 


ſome ſolid body, it reboundeth and redoubleth it beames : 
otherwiſe 1f it paſſe without any ſtop.or termination, .it can- 
not be ſcene except it be in the root of that light or luminous 
body from whence it came, nor make any thing elſe to bee 
fene. Of the Eare or Hearing, the obje& is aſound, which 
is a noiſe proceeding from the encounter of two bodies,. and 
it is divers : the pleaſant and melodious ſweetneth and ap- 
peaſcth the ſpirit, and for it ſake the body too, and drives a- 
way maladies from them both : the ſharpe and penetrant 
.doth contrariwiſe trouble and wound thefpirit, Of Taſting 
the obje& 1s a favour or ſmacke, whereof there are fix divers 
 fimple kindes, Sweet, Sowre, Sharpe, Tart, Salt, Bitter ; but 
there axe many compounds, Of foals, the obje& is an odour 
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Of the-'Senfttive faculty. 
or ſent; which'isa — an odoriferous objeA af 
cending by the Noſe to the firſt ventricles of the braine : the 
ſtrong and violent hurteth the braine,as an 11] ſound theeare : 
the temperate'and good doth moms aps 68 Fu delight 
and comfort. . Of tke Knſe of Touching, the objeR is heat, 
cold, drouth, moyſture cither pleaſant and polite, or ſharpe . 
and ſmarting, motion, reſt, tickling. 
.  Themiddleor ſpace betwixt the obj<& and the inſtrument,-. 
which is the Aire neither altered nor corrupted;:but fach as it 
ought to be. _. | 
- So that ſenſe. is. made, when the ſenſible ſpecies preſent- 
cth it klfe by the middle to at inſtrument ſound and well dif- 
poſed, and that therein the ſpirit aſſiſting, receiveth it and ap- 
prchendeth it in ſuch ſort, that there is there both aQion and . 
paſſion; -and the ſenſes are not purcly-paſſive : for notwith- 
ſanding they receive, and are ſtricken by the vbje, | yet ne- - 
vertheleſk in ſome ſenſe and meaſure they doe work or reaQt in -.: 
apprehending the ſpecics and image of the obje& propoſed, -. 

In former times and before Ariftorle, they did-makea dif 
ference betwixt the ſenſe of Seerng and the reſt of the ſenſes, 
and they all held, that the ſight was ative, and was made by 
emitting or ſending forth of the eye the beames thereof unto - 
the outward: objeds, .and that the other ſenſes were paſſive, 
receiving the ſenſible obje& : but after eAriffetie, they are 
madeall alike,and all paſſive, receiving in the organ or inftru- 
ment, the kindes and Images of things, and the reaſons of the - 
Ancients-to the contrary are eaſily anſwered. There is more 
_ more excellent mattertobe.delivercd of the ſenſes here- 
after. 

Now beſides theſe five-particular ſenſes which are without, 


. there 1s within the commonſenſe ; where all the divers ob- 
. jeRsapprehended by it,. are afſembled and gathered together, 


to- the end they nay afterward-be compared, diſtinguiſhed, . 
and diſcerned the one from. the other,which the particular ſen- 
ks could not doe, - being every one attentive to his proper ob- 
jeR, and. nor able to take knowledge thereof, of hiscompa- . 
nin... ZE | 

'CUAP.. 


Of the ſenſes of Natwre. 
CnaP, X 2g 2 4 

Of the ſinſes of Nature, © 

A. L knowledge is begun in us by the ſenſes ; Þ fay onr 


ledges.. The onedependeth not, or hath need of the other, fo 
are they m_ great, although the one have a farre greater 
extent, and traine, and affaires,than the other,as a li King 
1s.as wella fovcraigne in his little.narrow command ,as a great 
in his great eſtate, en 3 27-2508 Ws 8: 

: It 18 anopinion amongſt us, that there are but five ſenſes 
of Nature, becauſe: wee marke but five in us;-but yet there 
may 'very well. be more, and itis greatly to be doubted that 
there are ; but it is impoſſible for us toknow them, 'to affirme 
them, .or to. deny. them, becauſe a man ſhall never know the 
wane of that fenſe which he hath never had. Thereare many 
beaſts which live a falland perfe& life, which want fome one 
of our five ſenſes; and a creature may live without the five 
ſenſes, fave the ſenſe of Feeling, which 1s onely neceſſary unto 
life. : Wee live-veryicommodiouſly with five, ” and'yet per- 
haps we'doe want one, or two, or three, and'yet'ircannot be 
knowne, One ſrife cannot (diſcover another : ant if aman 
want one by nature, yet he knowes not which way to affirme 
it, . A man borneblinde can never conceivethat heſeerh not 
nor deſire: to fe; nor delightinhis fight-: :it may be he will 
fay that;he' would" ſee, bat that is becauſe he hath heard fay 
and earned of others, that it is to be deſired:: the reaſon is be- 
cauſe the.enſes arc the firſt gates, - andientrances to know- 
ledge.. ''So_ man not being able ta imagine more than the five 
that hee hath, he cannotknow howto judge whether there 
be more in Nature; yet he may have more. :Whoknoweth 
whether the difficultics thatwe __ in many of theworks of 


Nature 


To 
Schoole-men :: but it is not altogether true, as wee ſhall rhe importancs 
ſe hereafter. They-are our firſt maſters: it beginnethby of the naturall 
them, and endeth with' them :' they are the beginning and /e#ſes. 
end of all. It is not poſſible to recoile farther backe : every 
one of them is a Captaine and Soveraigne Lord in his order, 
and _—_ great: command, carrying. witiit infinite know- 


Y 


3 
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40 of the ſenſes of Nature. 
Nafure, and the effe&s of creatures, which we cannot un- 
derſtand, doe proceed from the want of ſome ſenk that wee 
have not? - Of. the hidden properties which we ſee in many 
things, a man may fay that there are ſenſible faculties in Na-- 
ture proper to judge and apprehend them ; but yet hee muſt 
confeſk that we have them not, and that the ignorance of 
ſach things proceedeth from our owne fault. Who know- 
eth whether it. be ſoine particular ſenſe, that diſcovereth- in 
the: Cocke the houre of mid-night and morning, and that 
moves-him tocrow ? - Who taught ſome beaſts to chuſe cer- 
taine herbes for their cure, and many ſach like wonders as 
theic: are? No man can aftirme or.deny, fay this it is, or that 
it 1$$i-:25 | « *p$ Sy 7 Cy 

Some have affaicd to givea reaſon of this number of the - 
fiveenſcs, and-to prove the ſufficiency of them, by diſtin- 
guiſhing and diverſly comparing their outward : objeas ; 
which are, <ither all neere the body or diftant :fromit :: if 
neere,but yet remaining without, it is the ſenſe of. Touching ; 
if they enter, it is Taſte; if they be more diſtant and-preſehs 
by a rtghtline, it is the Sight; - it oblique and by reflex1on, it 
is the Hearing. A man might better have fatd thus, That 
theſe five; fenkes being appointed for- the ſervice of an antire 
man, fomearcentirdy for the body that is to fay, :Zaſteand 
Touching ; that, inthat it entreth ; this; in that it remaines 
withont.- Others firſt-and principall for the faule;;i avlight 
and:hearing.; the fight for invention, the Hearing foracquiſi= 
tion andicommunication, and ancinthe middle; for the mids 
dle ſpirits, and ties-of the fouleand.badyy which is the Swell. 
Agains, they anſwer tothe foyre Elements, and their quali- 
tics: The ſenſe of Feeling ta thecarthi;of Hearing tothe aire ; 
of Tafteto the water andmoyſture; the Sxzel to the fire, The 
Sight 18 a compound, . and partakesiboth af. waterand tc; by 
 reafonof thebriglnſpkndorof thedye, Againe theyrfay:that = 
there arc {o niany'Rnſes as there are kinds of ſenſiblethings, 
which arc colour, ſound, -odour, taſte or favour, andthe tift 
which: hath no proper.name; the ob jet of \ Feeling, which is - 
heat, «cold, xoygh,; plains, and: fo:forth _ But 'menddceive. 
them(elves, for the mumber of theſenſes is not tobe gudged 
by the muwtber of ſenſible things, which are;no cauſe that 


there. - 


| Of the ſenſesof Nature. At 


there are ſo many, By this reaſon thereſhould bee many ' 
more, and one and the fame ſenſe ſhould receive many divers + 


heads of objedts, and one and the fame objed beapprehen- 


ded by divers ſenſes : fo that the tickling of afeather,and the - 


pleaſares of Vers are diſtinguiſhed from the five Senſes, and 
by ſome comprehended in the ſenſe of Feeling : But the cauſe 
1s rather, for that the ſpirit hath no power to attaine to the 


knowledge of things, but by the five Senſes, and that Nature : © 
hath given ir ſo many, becauſe it was neceflary for it end and - 


benefit. | 

* Their compariſons are divers in dignity and nobility. The 
Senſe of Seeing cxcelleth all the reſt in five things : lt o__ 
hendeth farther off, and extendeth it ſelfe evento the fixed 


ſtarres. Tt hath more variety of objeds,for to all things and 
generally inall,there is light and colour,the objects of theeye. - 
It is more _— e, exa& and particular even in the leaft and 


. 


fineſt things that are. Tt is more prompt and ſudden,apprehen- 
ding even in a moment and without motion,even theheavens 


themſelves:in the other ſenſes there is a motion that requireth- 


time, It is more divine, and the markes of Divinity are many. 
Liberty incomparable above others, whereby the eycketh, ar 


feeth not,and therefore it hath lids ready to-openand-ta fhut ; - 


power not to-turmoile it ſelfe, and not toſuffer it lfe to;bee 


ſcene 5 Aﬀtivity and ability- to pleaſe or diſpleaſe, to ſignifie 


and infinuate ourthoughts, wils and aft:&ions.: for the eye 
ſpeaketh and ftriketh, it rveth for a tongueahd a hand ; the 
other ſenſes arc -purely paitive. - Butthatwhich is mott no- 
ble in this: Senſe 1s, that the-privationof che obgedt theredf, 
which is darkeneſk, brings teare, and thar naturally ; and the 
reaſon is,” becauſe a min findeth himflfe robbed of ſo excel» 
lent a guide : and thereforeyvhereas aman defiveth company 
for his ſolace; [the Sight-ir the light ws inplace of company, 


The ſtife of Heatinghath many excellent fingularities,: it 15 
more ſpirituall, and theftrvice thereof more inward. But 
the particular compariſon of. theſe two, which are of the reſt 
. the morenoble, and of ſpeceh; ſhallbeſpoken inthe Chapter - 
following. - As for pleaſare or diſplealuse, though .all the 
Senſes- are capable thereof, yetthe Senſs'of Kealing recobroth | 
greater grie, and_ almoſt no pleaſrz and. contri the 


.4 
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Of the ſenſes of Nature, 
Taſte great delight and almoſt no griefe. In the Organ and 


' inſtrument, the Touch is univerfall, ſpread thorow the whole 


body, to the end the body ſhould feele heat and cold.; the Or 
gans of the reſt are aſſigned toa certaine place and member, 
From the weakneſk and: incertitude of our-ſenſes comes 


The kcal ignorance, crrour and miſtakings: for fithens that by their 
and wncertaine- meanes and mixture we attaine to all knowledge, if they dc- 


the 


Vi 
The mutuall de 
cat of the ſpirit 
and ſenſes. 


weſſe of the Se- cejye us in their report, we have no other helpe to ſticke unto. 


But:-who can fay,or accuſe them, that they do deceive us, con- 
ſidering that by them we begin to learne and to know ? Some 
have affirmed that they doe never deceive us, and when they 
ſeeme to do it, the fault proceedeth from-ſomething elſ,; and 
that we muſt rather attribute it to any other thing than to the 
ſenſes. Others have faid cleane contrary, that they are all falſe, 
and can teach us nothing that is certaine. But the middle opi- 
nion 1s the more true. | 

- Now whether the Senſes be falſe ornot.at the leaſt it is cer- 
taine that they deceive, yea ordinarily enforce the diſcourſe, 
the reaſon, and- in exchange.are againe mocked by it. Doe 
then but conſider what kinde-of knowledge and:certainty a 


- man may have, when that-within, and that without, is full of 


deceit and weakeneſk,and that the principall parts thereofithe 
eſkntiall inſtruments. of ſcience doe deceive. one another. 
That the-fenſes doe deceive and enforce theunderſtanding, -it 
is plaine in-theſe ſenſes whereof ſome doc kindle with k 
others delight and-{weeten, others tickle the Sogle. And why 
doe they that cauſe themſelves to be let bloud, - launced, caute- 
rifed and burnt, turne away'their eyes,but that they doe well 
know that great authority that 'the Senſes have over their 
reaſon? The fight of ſome bottomleſſe depth or precipitate 
downfall, aſtoniſhetheven him that is ſetled.ina firme and ſare 


. place: and tocconclude, doth'not the Senſe vanquith and quite 


overcome all the beautifull reſolutions of vertue and patience? 
So on the other fide, the ſenſes are likewiſe deceived by the 
underſtanding, which appeareth by this, that the Sexe being 
ſtirred with Choler, Love, Hatred, or any other paſſion, our 
ſenſes doſeand beare every thing otherwiſe than they;are,yea 


. 
% 


ſometimes our ſeriſes are altogether dulled by the paſſions of 
the Soule,and it femeth that the Sowle retireth and ſhutteth up 
LE 1. | t 
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the operation of the Senſes, and that the ſpirit bei ng otherwiſe 
employed, the eye diſcerneth not that which is before it, and 
which if ſeeth : yea the ſight and the reaſon judge diverſly of 
the greatnefſe of. the Sunne, the Starres; nay of-the figure of 
a ſtaff: any thing diſtant. | ns 
In the Senſes of Nature the beaſts have as:well part as we, . >> "5- 
and ſometimes excell us : for ſome have their hearing more 7% ſenſes com- 
quicke than man, ſome their ſight, others their:{me}, others ha - "MY | 
their taſte: :and it is held; that in the-ſenſe of Hearing, the oth | 
Hart-excdlleth all others ; of:Sight;the. Eagle; .of- Smell; the 
Dogge ; of Taſte, the Ape; of Feeling, the Tortuis : never- 
theleſſ, the preheminence of that ſenſe of Touch is given un- 
to man, -which of all the reſt is the moſt brutiſh. Now if the 
Senſes are the: meanes to attaine unto knowledge, and that 
beaſts have a part therein, yea, ſometimes the better part,why 
ſhould not they have knowledge ? ; 


But the Senſes are not the only inftrumems of knowledge The _— of 
neither are our Senſes alone to be conſulted or þeleeved : for ;,, (96 bard 


if -beaſts by their. Senſes jndge otherwiſe: of things than we and dangeroue. 
by ours, as doubtleſſe they doe ; -who muſt be believed ? Our tl 
ſpettle cleanſerh and drieth our wounds,it killeth ths Serpent; 

What then is the true quality of our ſpettle? To dric and to 

cleanſe, or to kill ?:''To judge-well of::the operation of the ſen- 

ſes, we mult be at ſome agreement with the beaſts, nay with 

our ſelves : for the eye preſſed downe and ſhut, feth otherwiſe _ 

than in it ordinary ſtate ; the care ſtopr, receiveth rhe objets 

otherwiſe than. when it is open: arinfant ſees, heares, taltcs, 

otherwiſe thana man ; a marrthan an old man; a ſound than 

a ficke; a wiſe than a.fooke, In this great diverſity and contra= _ | 
riety what ſhall we hold for certaine ? -Sceang that one ſenſe dz - 

' belyeth another, a picture ſeemeth to be held up to the view, 
and the hands are folded together. . 


CHAP. KN | 
Of Sight, Hearing, and Speech, - 


"Fz2 are the three moſt rich and excellerit jewels of all ; 
thoſe that are in this muſter, and of. whoſe preheminen- 7 compariſon of 
cie it is diſputed. . Touching their Organcs, that of. the S3ght the three, 
; in :-- 


2. 
The prehemi- 
nency of bea- 
ring. 


44 of Sight, Hearing, and Speech. 

In it compoſition and forme is admirable, and of alively and 
_ ſhining beauty, by reaſon of the great variety and ſubtility 
. of ſo many ſmall hem or pieces ; and therefore it 1s faid that 


the eye is one of thoſe parts of the body which doe firſt be- 
gin to be formed, and the laſt that is finiſhed : and for this ve- 
ry cauſe it is fo delicate, and faid to be ſubje& to fixeſcore 


maladies. Afterwards comes that of Speech, which helpeth 


the ſenſe of Hearing to many great advantages, For the ſer- 
vice'of the body the Sight is moſt neceſſary, and therefore 
doth more import a beaſt than Hearing. But fcr the ſpirit, 
the Hearing challengeth the upper place , The fight fer- 
veth well for the invention ofthings, which by it have almoſt 
all beene diſcovered, but it bringeth nothing to perfe&ion. 
Againe, the Sight is not capable but of corporall things and 
particular, and that only of their cruſt or ſuperficiall part ; it 
1s the inſtrument of ignorant men and unlearned, qwi mover- 
tur ad id quod adeſt, quodque preſens eſt : Who are moved with the 
prefent olieft. | : | 

The Eare, is a: ſpirituall Senſe, 1t 1s the Intermedler, and 
Agent of the underſtanding,the inſtrument of wiſe and ſpiri- 


-tuall men, capable not only of the ſecrets and inward parts of 
particular bodies, whereunto the S1ght arriveth not, but alfo 
/of the generall kinds, and of all fpirituall things and divine, 


4n which the ſight ſerveth rather to diſturbe than to helpe : 
and therefore we ſee not only many blinde, grear and wiſe, 
but ſome alſo that are deprived of their ſight to become 


great Philoſophers : but of ſich as are deafe we never heard 


of any. This is the way by which a man entreth the for- 
treſſ, and nfakes himfelfe maſter of the place, and cmployeth 
his ſpirit in good or ill ; witneſfe the wife of King Agamen- 
0x, "who was contained in her duty of chaſtiry by the ſound 
of a Harpe : and David by the felfe-ſame meane chaſed away 
- the evill ſpirit from Sal, and reſtored him to health : and _ 
that skilfull player of the Flute, that ſweetned the voyce of 
that great Oratour Gracches, To be briefe, Science, Truth, 


- and Vertue have no other entrance into the Soule, but by thg 


Pare: Chriſtianity it lfe teacheth that faith and falvation 
 commeth by Hearing, and that the Sight doth rather hurt, 
'than helpe' therermto;; that faith is the belicke of thoſe gs 

that 


VT 


Hearing giveth ſaccour and comfort in darkeneſk, and to ſuch 
as are aſleepe, that by the ſound they may be awaked, and fo 
provide for their preſervation. For all theſe reaſons have the 
wiſeſt ſo much commended Hearing, the pure and virgin 


gardian fromall corruption,for the health of the inward man, 
as for the ſafety of a City, the gates and walls are'garded that | 


the enemy enter not. 
Spzech is peculiarly grven unto man, anexcellent preſent 


of Steht, Hearing, and Speech. 45. 
that are not Rene, which beliefe is acquired by hearing; and 


It calleth ſach as are apprentices or novices therein, Auditors, 
xaT1yuivors , Catechiſed, Let me adde this one word, that the - 


3. 


and very neceſhry, in regard of him from whom it procee- rhe force 


__ | 


deth : it is the interpreter and image of the Soule, animi index authority of 


& ſpeculum, the meſſengerof the heart, the gate by which all Speech. 


that is Within ifſaeth forth, and committeth it ſelfe.to the 
view, all things come forth of darkeneſk and fecret corners 
into the light, and the ſpirit it felfe makes it ſelfe viſible : and 


therefore an ancient Philoſopher fayd once to a childe; Speake 


that I may ſe thee, that is to fay, the inſide of thee. . As vel- 
ſels are knowne whether: they be broken or whole, full or 
empty, by the ſound, and metals by the toneh ; ſo man by 


- his ſpeech. Of all the viſible parts of the body which ſhew 


Py 


themſelves outward, that which is neerelt the heart is the 
tongue by the root thereof ; ſo that which come neere? unto 
our thought, is our ſpeech : - for from the abundance of the 
heart the month ſpeaketh, In regard of him whichreceiveth 
It, it 15 a powerfull maſter, an imperious commander, which 
entreth the fortreſſe, poſſeſkth it ſelfe of the poſſeifor, ſtir- 


reth himup, animateth, exaſperateth, appeaſeth him, ma- - 


keth him fad, merry, imprinteth in him whatſoever paſſion 


it handleth, and feedeth the Soule of the hearer, and makes it 
pliable to every ſenſe : it makes him bluſh, wax pale, laugh, . 
cry, tremble for feare, mad with choler, toleapefor joy, and - 


pierceth him thorow with paſſion. In regard of all; Speech is 


the hand of the fpjrit, wherewith, as the body by his, it ta- | 


keth and giveth, it asketh counfell and ſuccour and giveth it. 


Tt is the great Intermedler and Hukſter : by it we traftcke, 


Merx a Mercurio, peace is handled, affaires are-managed, 


Sciences and the good of the ſpirit are diſtributed, 'it _ 
MM =_ band -: 


' 1 


46 Of Sight, Hearing and Speech. 
band and cement of humane ſociety (o that it be underſtood: 
For, faith one, A man werebetter to be inthe company of a 
dog that he knoweth, than in the company of a man whoſe 
language he knoweth not, Vt externus alieno, nox fit homins 
vice. YeAs a ſtranger untoa ſtranger, ##T not in place of a man. 
Tobe briefe, it is the inſtrument of whatſoever is good or ill, 
Una & mors in manibus lingue : life and death is un the power of 


Of agood and the tongue : There is nothing better, nothing worſ than the 


evill tongue, 


Proverb. 


+4. 
The correſpon- 
adency of Hear - 


#1g. and Speech 


tongue. The tongue of a wiſe man is the doore of a royall Ca- 
binet, which is no ſooner opened, but incontinently a thou- 
fand diverliitics preſent themſelves to the.eye, every one more 
beautifull than other, come from the Inates, Peru, Arabia ; So 
a wiſe man produceth and rangeth them in good order, -ſen- 
tences, and Aphoriſmes of Philoſophie, ſimilitudes, exam- 
ples, hiſtories, wiſe ſayings drawne from all the mines, and 
treaſurics old and new, ©xj profert de theſauro ſuo nova & 
wetera, Who brings forth of his treaſury old and new things, 
which ſerve for a rule of good manners, of policy, and all the 
parts both of life and of death, which being applicd in their 
times and to good purpoſe, bring with it great delight, great 
beauty and utility ala arrea in leltis argenters, verba in tem- 
pore ſuo, Like golden apples in beds of ſilver, ſo were words ſpoken 
in dye ſeaſon. The mouth of a wicked man is a ſtincking and 
contagious pit, aſlanderous tongue murdereth the honour of 
another, it 1s a ſea and univerſitie of evils, work than fetters, 
fire, poyſon, death, hell, Y/niverſitas iniquitatis, malum inquie- 
Tum, venenum mortiferum, rgnts incendens cemnia, mors illins ne= 
gquiſſima, utilis potins infernus quamilla. The generality of ind- 
quity, an unguiet evill, a deadly poyſon, a fire conſuming all, whoſe 
death is moſt wicked and more unprofitable then hell it ſelfe. 

Now theſe two, Hearing and Speech anſwer and are ac- 
commodated the. one ro the other, there.is great alliance be- 
twixt them, the one 1s nothing without the other, as alſo by 
nature rm one and the fame ſubje, the one is not without the 
other, They are the two great gates, by which the ſoule doth 
trafficke, and hath her intelligence : By theſe two, the ſoules 
are powred the one into the other, as veſſels when the mouth 


- of the-one-is applied-to the entrie of the other : So thataf 
.-theſe two gates be ſhut, as in thoſe that are deafe and dumbe, 


the 


cate tocnter, by it the ſpirit receiveth all things from with- 
out, and conceiveth as the female : Speech is the gate to goe 
forth, by it the ſpirit a&eth and bringeth forth as the male. 


From the communication of theſe two, as from the ſtroke of 
two flnts or irons together, there comes forth the ſacred *7 


fire of truth, for they rubbing and poliſhing the one the other, 
they ſhake cff their ruſt, and purifie and cleanſe themſelves, 
and all manner of knowledge comes to perfe&ion. But Hea- 
ring is the firſt, for there can nothing come forth of the 


ſoule, but that which firſt entreth, and therefore he that by - 


nature is altogether deafe, 1s likewiſe dumbe, It is neceffary 


that firſt the ſpirit be furniſhed with moveables, and utenſiles, - 


by the ſenſe of Hearing, to the end it may by ſpeech diſtri- 


bute them, ſo that the good and ill of the tongue and almoſt of 


the whole man, dependeth _ the care : He that heares 
well, ſpeakes well, and het 


Chap. 43. 
CrnapPr; XII. 


Of the other faculties, Imaginative, CMemo- - 
rative, Appetitrve, 


HE fantaſticke or imaginative faculty, having recolle- . 


Qed, and withdrawne the kindes and images apprehen- 
ded: by the ſenſes, retaineth and referveth them 3; -in ſuch ſort 


that the objects being abſent and farre diſtant, yea a man flee- 


ping, and his{nſes being bound and ſhut np, it preſenteth 


them to the ſpirit and thought, Phantaſmata idola, ſex imagi- - 
nes d-euntur ; The Phantaſmaes are called Jdols, images and re= 
preſentations of things, and doe almoſt worke that within 
in the underſtanding, which the obje& doth without in 


the ſenſe. | | 
The memorative faculty is the Gardian and Regiſter of all 


the ſpecies or kindes and images, apprehended by the ſenſe, | 


retired and fealed up by the imagination. 


The Appetitive faculty feketh and purſucth thoſe things, © 


which ſeme good and conyenient. © 


Of che other faculties, Tl, maginative, Memorative,ec, 47 j 
the ſpirit remaineth ſolitary and miſerable : Hearing is t.© - 


at heares 111, ſpeakes ill. Of 
the uſe and government of the tongue hereafter, -£ib, 3.-- 


—& 


wi 
"A 
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' The ſeate and 
mftrument of 
the reaſonable 
Soule. 


2. 
The reaſonable 

Soule 14. 07gants 
call, 
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. Of-the intellefive faculty and truly humane. 


 » HAP., XIII. 


Of the intellettive faculty and truly 
| humane, 


W © things are to be knowne, before we enter into this 
4 diſcourk;, the ſeat or inſtrument of this intelleQtive facul- 
tie, and the Action. The ſcat of the reafonable.foule, 613 /e- 
det pro tribanali, where he ſitteth as tm hi throne or tribunall ſeat, 
is the braine and not the heart, as before Plato and Hippocrates 
ir was commonly thought, for the heart having feeling. and 
motion, 1s not capable of wifdome. 
| Now the braine which is farre greater in man than in all 
other creatures, it it be well and in ſuch manner made and dit- 
poſed, that the reaſonable ſoule may worke and exerciſe it 
powers, it muſt come neere unto the forme of a ſhip, and.mult 
not be round, nor too great nor tco little, although the grea- 
ter be leſ vitious, It muſt be compoſed of a ſubſtance and 
parts ſibtile, delicate and delicious, well joyned and united 
without ſeparation, having foure little chambers or ventri- 
cles, whereof three are in the middle,ranged in front,and col- 
laterats betweene and behinde them, drawing towards the 
hinder part of the head ; the fourth is alone,whercin is framed 
the preparation and conjund&tion of the vitall ſpirits, after- 
wards to be made animall and. caried to the three ventricles 
before, wherein the reaſonable ſoule doth exerciſe it faculties, 
which are three, Vuderſftanding, Memory, Imagination, which 
doe not exerciſe their powers apart and diſtintly, each.one 
in cach ventricle, as ſome have commonly thought, but in 
common all three together in all three, and in every of them, 
according to the manner of the outward ſenſes, which are 
double and have two ventricles, in cach of which the ſenſes 


_ doe wholly worke, whereby it comes to paſſe that he that is 


wounded in one or two oftheſe ventricles(as he that hath the 
-palſie.) ceafeth not nevertheleſſe to exerciſe all the three ; 
though more weakely, which he could not do, if every facul- 
tic had his chamber or ventricle apart. | *A 
- Some have. thought that the reaſonable Soule was not or- 
ganicall, that-is, had no need of any corporall inſtrument bo 
4:& Excrcuc 


bats ada ar ee 42) 
I pb et ng 


acre ini, Hinking F BY. 


tha ks another, foch a 4 Of 
-4rt fickneſſe than-in hakelr, | ONE aid 
an, at one and the ure oy 
jud emerit'and weeke ir"! "From whence care 
-diverſitics and-alterstions} 
ſs alteration of the ſtate of thei 
whenee commeth it that rome pedo: 2 vines; 
a burning fever; a blow on the head; a-fume riſing from the e 
omacke, and other accidents perverranet rurteroplic "1. 
judgement, intelleuall Pirir'ant alt the 'wiftome:of 
i yea conſtraine the Sole to diſlodge from the body 2: ; 
Theſe accidents being purely corporall cannot touch'nor 4 -4 
arrive to this high fpirituall faculty of the reaſonable fonle,, © : | 
but only: to the organs or inſtruments, whictrbeing corrap= RP 
ted,the Sole cannot well and regularly a&tandiexertife itfan-' | 
ions, and being violently inforced, is conftrainedeither ro 
abſent it ſelfe, or depart from the body, Agpaine, that the rea» 
{onable ſoule thould have necdo of theſervieeof the inftra- 
ments, doth no way prejudice the immortality: thereof; for” 
God maketh uſe thereof,and accommodates his ations; and 
as according to the diverſi ity of the aire, region and'climatec, 
God brings forth men very divers in ſpirit and nataallſaffi- oo 
CIency, as in Greece and /taly men more ingenious, thanin- 3G Ba. 
TY and Tartarie: Sothe fpiriraccording to the divers TING 
ſity of the organicall diſpoſitions; and corporall inſtruments; 
diſconrſth better or worſe. Now: the:inſtramentof the reaſo- 
nable Soxle is the braine, and the tem perature thereoh, whereof 
weare to ſpeake., 
Temperature 1s thee mixtite and” pros omvign: of <e fonee20/he " 
firſt qualities; Hot, Cold; Dry; 'Moiſt;: id itmay beafift ber” 4 m, ry 
fides; Which is the harmony of theſt fonre;”” Now-from: og nee Herein 


faculttes thereof. 
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56 -Ofth Inell:live Facilty a8% ituly butnane. 


Temperature :ofi thetbraineproegcilethall the ſtate and aRion. 
of the; x le; but :rhat which is tho cauſe pf. great; 


miſcry-unto tnang:t$:thavthe thizes facultics of thexeaſonable, 
Soule, Viiderſtind ing, Memoryglmegination, dorequire and 
exerciſe themſelves by comrary Temperatures, The tempera-. 
The underfian- ture which is/praper.to theunderſtanding is dry, 
dingdy. whereby\itcomes to-paſlathat they thatarg iricken in yocres, 
0:4 48%: do;excellithofliib tharnnderftanging-that arc young,. becauſe. 
in"the'braine-as yeeres increaſe, ſomoyſture deereafeth, So. 
likewiſe: melancholike -men, -fuch- as are afflied-with, want, 
and faſt much- (for, heavineſ arid faſting are driers)) are wits. 
and ingenious, Splendor. figcms , aningus ſapientifſine ns, vexatio 
dat intellefiums' Heat, avd-drieth. yefines the wit, affuition gives. 
rnderſtanding : And:bcaſts-thatare of; a dry temperature, :as. 
ent, Bees, Elephants, are wik and ingemious,,; asthey that . 
are of a moyſt-temperature are ſtupid and without ſpirit,, as.. 
Seuthernts. Swine: And the Southerne:people of the:world are dry, and 
moderate in the iriward heat of the braine, by reaſon of: their . 


violent outward hcat. | 
The M 2. _ The temperature of the memory. is moyſt, - whereof it 1s 
wn 0). that infants have better. memory than old men, and the mor- 
Taſaicy. - Ning after that humidity that is gotten by ſlcep in the night, 


| is more aptfor memory, which is likewifs more vigorous in 
Septentrionals. Northerne people. I here underſtand a.moyſture that 1s 
not watcriſh or diſtilling, wherein -no impreſſion may be 
made, but: airie, viſcous, . fat and: oily, which caſily recci- 
veth;and ſtrongly.rctaineth, as it is ſcene in pitures wrought 

in oyle, SLRSIEIOA..: | | 
3 _ The temperatureof the imagination is hot, from whence 
-Wooinat;. 16 COM iat frantick d ſachas are ficke of bur- 

The ;maginati- © commerh tliat irantick men, an | 


on bot. ning maladies, arc excellent in that that belongs to imagina- 
Touth. tion, as Poetry, Divination, and that it hath greateſt force in 


young men, and of middle yearcs ( Poctsand Prophets have 

The middt re- flouriſhed in this age) and in the middle parts betwixt North 
> * and South. Fi: | nt eg by 

| By this diverſity of temperatures it commeth- to paſſe, 

” a—— of that a man may{be indifferent in-all rhethree faculties, but 

the temper. Not excellent ;- and that he that-is excellent 1nany one of the 

tare three is but weake inthereſt ; that the temperatures of * the 


memory 


” rhe Inte 


oh not- to- he dvontn | 
incompatible CST rkcotrs, an yeceoewis 
ſtanding experience ſheweth, that they that __— 
nation, are ſicke in underſtandirig in apa Phe 
fooles and madde men; but thereafoh t: | 
great heat that ſerveth the imaginations! Kmcty.bot 
moyſture 'which ſerveth the? , and theJubtzlity. c 
ſpirits and Sigures which ſhould be io that ——_— r=. 
veth'the underſtanding, and fot i DOE 7190 del clroyeth. 
the otheritwo. - _ by 

By that which hath birak ken it AY gh. hi 5. 


arc but three prineipall temperatures, w and calife. Three enly tems 
the reaſonable Soule to worke; and Tg the ci Gets hat. peratures. 
is to ſay, Hear, Drinelle, Moyſture :.Co : active, nor. 


krvethtoany poop; but to hindar all the motions and fa; 
Rions' of the Soulc ; ' and whenwe find inf ythat 
Cold ferveth the underitandi ing,: and that nt hav! cold 
braines as Melancholicke men and the Southerne,arc wil and. 
ingeriious; there Cold is raken, not fimply, , but for a oo 
moderation of heat « / far. there: is nothing CQntrary to, 
tlic underſtanding; and.to wildome, than great. 
contrariwiſe: ſerveth; the imagination; :.- n : 
three temperatures, theteate three faculties of vg 26 He 
Soule ; but as the temprratures, ſo rhe facultics reexiyedivers 
degrees, ſubdiviſions and diſtinRions.., GT 
There are three principall offices and differences» f prfer- 6: 

ſanding, to Inter, to Diſtinguiſh, to Chaſe : theſe Scis Subdiviſion of 
which ppotelns to the fee Logics, are Schoole Divini- the faculties 


4 


tic, the Theorike of Phyſicke, Logicke, Philoſophy naturall 
and-morall;  Therearethree-kinds es of mew 
Ty;  caſlly:to recrivc:and loſethe hgures, caſily to. torcoive and 
hardly toi lo; hardly to receive and.caſily to loſe. 
ences of the memory are Grammar, the Theorike of the Law, 
Poſitive Divinity, Cofmnography, Arithmeticke. * Of the 
ks inatien: there. are many differcz pair and a. fatre greater 
r- thay cither of the | indin; 


dos properly appertaine, Inventing, Fa Tom 
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5o? . 0f ebeTnrellivue faculty andl truly humane: 
pri Mijn rermaper/aur mare and. oy whigntesand com- 
h CT W hatloever 
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7. "i that the'vivacity, -btiltie, Prompti- 
RE: Nei pie thecommondorecall wits -bdongptoa 
of The faculties nor alidiypmgatagity,: vority,: to drictingder- 


| '1 This iengAtioN 1Sa@recand feutringy:tt3s.1t that 
rtaketh all, and fts all cho:tcſt;a'worke. :. the under- 
ans fs dull andctoudy: ': the: memory ds:purely- mullive, 
ben abt tity byakl Bovlcafkhoire Raſes, 
19% 8 1 tz-dy:the Rrviceso ve ſenſes, 
Py. TR - abBnt Bae benefit ot:the common» fenic 3:afterwards 
7 "at MC hen: ;3F3tiwill; to the underftanding, which 
| laſt h of them, examineth, ruminateth,. and judgeth ; 
afterwatrds'2t treth them'toiths ſafe cuſtody. of ehcmemory, 
as a" Strryeher lisibooks,”to theend he aayagaing, if.nead 
ſhalf requite, Ytaw them forth (whith men, commonly call 
Remibiſcentia, Remenbranoe). .or:<l&;: Wit: will,it commits 
rherts to' the 'menory* before” it -preſeats. them. fo.the undcr- 
Midrfiris {or 46 aevolet;; reproſent! to the! underſtanding, 
Epi no many; and-to drowithem forthagaings: are . 
workes of thettnagitation' -fothab tot are raterred, :the. 
conimor Senfe, ' the- Faitafie, the Remembrance cmbrance, .and they 
- not powers ſeparated from it; 'asſfamewonld haye it, to 
head hy may Make eMmore thin three faculties of the xcaſo- - 
mA | Haba PPD DIE 2-210 UECHA 24113 516 
0. akition Get oF poopls, who.never judpaaright; doe. 
Their compari: ' more eſteeme of memory,and delight more in it, than in the 
ſonin dignity. the: two, becauſe, they have much uſoof counting, and.it - 
NEL oo oanionr intheworkd:;/ and they thinke, 
tht tohiavt a good meniory isto-bee wiſo ;cliveming more of | 
Science that) of Wikgoine, - buryer of therhreoit is the lealt, 
RY ma ber eveniin fooles themſelves : fur very icl- 
me is ar rene Fr joyned with —— and 
a -tempcratures- arecontrary: rom 
eh Le 6 edmesrhatill coutſe; which 


| inftrictionot: ouryouty oye arc - 
. alwayes 6 
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alwaycs taught tv learne by heart. ( ſo they" terme it): that ; "TER 
which they reade' intheir bookes, tothe enil they OE hen M_ —"_ #3: 
wards be ablc to repeat it; and fo they fill and charge tlie me» 
mory 'with the good of another, and: take ho care to awaked 
and dire& the underſtanding, and to forme the judgment; 
whereby he may be made able to make uſe of, lits owne pro» 
per good, and his naturall faculties, which may make hit 
wiſe. and apt to all things: ſo that we ſee that the greateſt 
ſcholars that have all -frsforle and Giceto tri thew-heads, are 
the verieft fots, and moſt unskilfiull in pubhike affaites, and 
the. world is governcd by thok:that know nutliing,::Et is the 
opinion of all the wiſeſt, that the underſtanding is the filt, 
the moſt' excellent and principal pecce of. harnefſe ; if that 
foced well, all gocs well,and a'manis wife; and conttariwile, 
if that miſcarry, all goes a crofſe, - In theſecond place is the 
imagination: the memory 1s tlie laſt, 2. 
All theſe differences 1t may be, will be better underſtood = 9g, 
by this ſimilitude,. which isa pifturcor imitationoof the rea» Aj 1maye of the 
fonable fonle.. In every Court of gultice there are/ three or- three faculties 
ders or degrees ; the higheſt arc the Iudges, with whore there 7 *%e ſoul. 
' 1s little ſtirre but greataRtion,for without the moving or ſtir- 
ring of themſelves, . they Judge, decide, order, determine of 
all things : this is the image of zudgiment, the higheſt part of 
the Soule. The ſecond are the Advocates and Prodtors; in 
whom there is great ſtirre and much adoe, without ation, 
for it lies- not in their power todiſpatch or order any thing, ' 
only they hatch and prepare the bufinefſe : this is'the picture we 
of the imagination, an undertaking, unquict faculty, which 
never reſteth, no not in the profoundeſt ſleepe; and1t makes 
a noiſe in the braine, like a-pot that eetheth, but never Ktleth. 
_ The third and laſt degree is the Scribe or Regiſter of the 
Court, with whom there is noftirre nor ation; but pure pak 
fion, as the Gardian or Cuſtos of all things:: and'thisrepre- 
ſenteth the memory. ”—_— of enctcty. 

The a&ion: of the reaſonable Soule is the knowledpe and x0. 
underſtanding of all things : Theſpirit of man is capable of rbe a&iov of 
underſtanding all things, viſible, . inviſible,. univerſall;. par» #5* reaſonable 
ticular, Rnſible, inſenſible,, Drelieiinseft onewia: inderſbais 3047 
divg # alc but it Elfccither underſtands it not atall; avſome 
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54 © of the Intellefiive. faculty and truly humane) : 
.. arcof opinion'(witneſls ſo.greatand aloioſt infinite opinions 


w 


thereof, :as: we have ſeene before by thoſe doubts and objeRi- 
ons that have alwayes croſſed it) or very darkely, imperfe&= 


ly, .and-indire&ly, by reflexion of the knowledge of things 


upon themſelves; by which it perceiveth and knowerh that it 
underſtandeth, and hath'power and: faculty to underſtand: 
this is the manner whereby the ſpirit knowes it ſeife. The firſt - 
ſoyeraigne'Spirir, God, doth firſt know himfelfe, and after- 
wards1n himſelte alt things ; the latter ſpirit, Man, quite con+« 
trary, all other things rather than himfelfe, and is in them as 
the cyc ina glaſſe : how then ſhould it at or worke in it felfe 
without meane, and by a ſtraight line ? - +> | 

But the queſtion- is cancerning the meane- whereby it 
knoweth and. underſtandeth: things, The common recerved 
opiniorr that came forth e4ritorle himfelfe is, that the Spirit 
knoweth and underſtandeth. by the helpe and fervice of the 
Senſes, that it is of 1t ſelfeas a white empty-paper,-.that no- 
thing commeth. to.the-underſtanding, - which doth not firſt 


; _ paſſethe ſenſes : Nil eſt mintellefu; quod nou fucrit prives inſen- 
' - tw. There is nothing in the under ftanding:,* whith 15 not firſt 


muhe ſenſe. But this opinion: is falſe; firſt becauſe (as all the 
wiſeſt have affirmed , and.hath beene before touched) the 
ſkeds 'of :all ſcienees/ and vertues: are naturally difperſed and 
infinuated- into our ſpirits, ſo that they may be rich-and mer- 
ry-with theirown5and though they want that tillage that is - 
fit,'yet-then they fufficientlyabound. Beſides, it is injurious 
both to- Ged 'and nature: for this were to make the ſtate of 
the tzaſonable. Soule worſe than thatof. other things, than 
that:of: the vegerativeand:ſenſitive;; which of themfelves ate 
wiſe cnough Tto/ exerciſe their fun&ions, 'as hath beene faid ; 
for beaſts without the diſcipline of the ſenſes know many 
things, th2 univerſils by the particulars, by the ſight of one 
man- they. know all men, and are taught to avoyd the danger 
of things hurtfull, and toſecke and to follow after that which 
is fit for: them and their little: ones; And-it were a thing 


| hamefulb and abſurd, that this ſohigh and fo divine a facul- 


ty- ſhould begge. it good: of 'things fo vile and corruptible as 
the. ſenſes, which doe-apprehend. only the ſim »le accidents, 
and -notithe formes;' natures, icſnce:of things, niuch lefſs 
0 \ * = | E De things --. 


—_— 


—_— 


Of the Tnrelleftive facultic and truly humane, x5 
things univerfall, the ſecrets of Nature, and all things inſen- 
ſible. Azaine; 1f the Soule were made:wiſe, bythe aig of. the 
ſenſes, it would follow,! that they that haye their Fnſes mcſt 
perket and.quicke, ſhould be moſt witty, moſt: wiſe ; whereas 
many. times we ſee thecleane contrary, that their ſpirits are 
more dull, . and more.unapt, and that many haye of- purpoſe 
deprived themſelves of.the. uſe 'of ſome of/them, . to tlic end 
the ſoule might: berter,- and more freely. execute it owneat- 
faires, And if any mian ſhall obje& that the ſoule being wiſe 
by. nature, . and without the helpe of the ſenſes, all men muſt 
neceſſarily be wiſe, and alwaycs underftand and reaſon alike : 
awhich being f,. how: commeth it about that there are ſo ma- 
ny dull pates in-the;:world, and.that they thatunderſtand, ex-. 
erciſe their funftions more weakely atone time thanatano- 
ther, the vegetative. foulc farre. more ſtrongly in youth, . the 
reaſonable ſoule more weakely than in old age, and1n a cer- 
taine ſtate of health or ſickneſke than at another time? Imiy 
anſwer, that the argument is not good : for as touching the 
firſt, that is, Thar all men muſt be wiſe: I fay that the faculty 
and yertue of underſtanding 41s not giveh alike-unto all,” but 
with great inequality, and therefore it is afaying as ancient as 
honourable, even of the wiſeſt ; that -theaQting underſtan- 
ding was given but to few; amd'this inequality proveth that 
Science comes not of ſenſe: -foras it hath beene faid, they that 
excell others in theirſenſes, come ſhort of others in their.un- 
derſtanding and Science, Touching the fecond ; The reaſon 
why a. man doth not exerciſe his fun&tions alwayes after one 
manner, is becauſe the inſtruments whereby the Soule muſt 
neceſhrily worke,- cannot alwayes be Py har as they ſhould ; 
_ and if they be for ſome ſpeciall kinde of faculties or tunions, 
yet not-for others.. The temperature of the braine, by which 
the Soule worketh, is divers and changeable ;' being hot and 
moyſt,-in youth it is good for the vegetative, -naught for the 
. reaſonable ; . and- contrarily, being-cold arid dry, in old age 
It is good for the reaſonable, 111 for the vegerative. Thebraine - 
by a hot and burning malady being heated and purified, 1s 
more fit for invention and-divination, anfit for maturity and 
ſoundneſſe of judgement and wiſlome, 'By that which hath | 
beene ſpoken'let no man thinke, that I afarme that the __ 
E 4 att 
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5.5" of the humane Spirit, the parti, funttions gualitics; 


hath no ferviee from the ſenſes, . which I confeſſ tobe great, . 
eſpecially in the beginning, in thedi&overy and invention of 
things: but-I fay inthe. defence of: the hanour of the ſpirit, 
that itis falſe that it dependeth upon the enſes, and that we 
cannot know any thing,underſtand,reafon,difcourk,without- 
the ſenſe : for contrariwiſe all knowledge comes from it, and 
the ſenſes can doe nothing without-1t, = 

Fhe fpirit in this underſtanding faculty procecdeth. diver 
ly, and by order : . It underſtandethiat the firſt inſtant, ſimply. 
and diretly a Lion to bea Lion, afterwards by conſequents 
that he is ſtrong : for ſing the effects of his ſtrength, it con- 
cludeth that he is ſtrong, By divifonor-negative, it under- - 
ftandeth a Hare to beet refill ill.3. forcing itflicand hide it 
Kfe, it conchideth that a Hare is not ſtrong, becauſe feareſull, 
Tt knoweth ſome by ſimilitade, others by acolleQionof. max - 
ny things together, 


 Cuar XIV. i 3 
Of the humane Spirit, the parts : funflions, qualities, veaſons,: 


tnouention, verdty thereof, 


gf! cn ag Spirit, and Oecarone nf: —p—_— higk - 
L intelleuall part of' the foale, is a depth ofobſearir "Fall 
of creeks and hidden corners, .a conkaſed and involved laby- . 
rinth, and bottomlefle. pit, conſiſting of many parts; facul- -. 
tics, actions, divers motions; having many names,doubts and - 
The firſt office thereof is ſimply to receive and apprehend 
the images and kindes of things, which 15a kindeof paſſion . 
and -impreſiton of the Soul, occafioned- by. the objeRs and - 
the prefonce of them ; this is imagination and apprehenſion. . 
E forceand power thereof, to feede, to huindle; toſtirre; . 
to-concoft,to digeſt, the things received by the itnagination : : 
this is reafon, %y©:, © S125 ONES 4 ft. TH8 
"The aQtion andoffice, or-exerciſc of this forceand power, 
which” is:to-affetmble, conjoine, ſeparate, dividethe things - 
received, and to adde Hewiſcothers': this is diſcourſe, realo« - 


ning, alm@ Awe, que oh 7 —_ "_ 
| Th 


theſe things, 'and to'-penctrate into them, is called Spirit,: Fr 
germ: and therefore 1 to be ingenious; ſharps, filbtue, picr= 


cing, 1s all one. 


The repetition and ation of ruminating, reconcocting, | 
trying by the whetſtoue of reaſon, and rewarding of-it,. to 


frame arcſolution more ſolide : this is: judgment,: ,:./ -- 
The ef. in the end ofthe underſtanding : this is-know- 


ledge, intelligence, reſolution. 


The aRion that followeththis knowledge and refolution; | 


which 1s to extend it ſelfe, toput forward, and to advance 
the thing knowne': ; thys'1 1S will. Inelelins —_y & nts 
moors, F 
Wherefore all cheſs chin Y Under fanding, F/ ennties 
R caſon; Diſcourſe, Spirit, 1 gemgont , Intelligence, Wwll,are one 
and the ameeſience, but all divers in force,vertue and:action : 
for a man'may beexcellent in'one of theni, and weakeinano» 
ther : and many times hethaut excellethin Spirit and labilty, 
may be weake in judgmentand foladity, : :  ::* 

.T letrio man to ing, and-ſet forth the praiſes and- greataelſ 
of the ſpirit of man, the capacity, vivacity, 


reaſon, invention, werith thereof. $7 "S 
The fabtife facility, and cheereful] readineſs to-doe all F 


3. 


__ 


wy The general 
deſcription and 


» quickneſſe. 
of : let itbecilled the image of: the liv uigGod,: ataltooftbe commendation 
iminortall ſibſtance; a\ſtreamciof! the Divinity,aceleftial} ray: , of the Spirit. 


wheteunto "God" hath given reaſon, asan animated lterne to 
move itby rale and: — and:that itism trttiwinent of a 
compleat harmony; thatb ow there: is'a Kinde of kindred/be- 
twikxt God and man:tandthathemightoften reakmber him;. 
he hath [tired tho-root!towardsthe heavens; {towhe endibe 
ſhould alwayes looke towards the place of his nativity : tobe 
briefe, that there is nothing greatupen the earth but man, rig+. 
thing. greit vin manbuthisSpicitz af fxmratzaſcend to'it; be-alr: 
cendeth above the heavens. Theſe are all plcaſi ng and PlaulpalÞ> 
words, iheteof the Schools doc ring; :! 1443 Ni 
Bad? deſire, that. after all this wo come'to Gatad-and fo-ſty- 


dy-hew to know this tforweihall findeaftergll this Th rae”, 
y- os Tpicie : ill $0 phi 


("53H 1 


that-it*is 6 it-(eiſe and toancther:4dangerayd 

micht;/'a ſobre thitdgtto bo fexrinl; ne ru 
onsanid-irporenne: piraticoand which us « Lagglor and 
at! BR 'anllooks, ae the fhadow of ſome-gpntle 


ſubt ils 


38 of the humane $pirit;the parts funiTions, qualities. 
Labtile and imiling, forgeth, inventeth, and cath all the miſ- 
chiefes of the world:and thetruth is, without it there are none 

: ' -| There is farre greater diverſity of ſpirits than of bodies, 
Diverſies of dis ſo 18 there likewiſe a larger iield toenter into, more patts-and 
ſiinftons of the yore formes or faſhions tc be fpoken of : we may make three 
= ny _—_ claſks or formes, wherect each one hath many degrees : The 

P 396 firſt, which" is-the loweit, are thoſe weake, baſe and almoſt 
| brutiſh ſpirits,neare neigabours to beaſts themſelves, whether 
by reaſon of the firſt temper,. that is to ſay, of the ſeed and 
temperature of the braine, either too cold, or too moylt, as a- 
mongſt other creatures fithes are the loweſt ; or by reaſon 
that they have not been,-1n fome ſort; removedgand reviewed 
but ſuffered to ruſt, and grow dull and (tupid, Of theſe wee 
make no- great account, as being unfit to be ordered and ſ:t- 
t<d' ffito any.certaine and cenſtant ſociety, becauſe both for 
their owne particular they cannot poſliþly endure it, and it 
wereineceſary they ſhould alwayes be under the ruition of an- 
other, this is the common and baſs people, qi vigilans ſtertit ; 
mortua cui vita eft ; prope jam vivo artque videnti ; who waking. 
ſnorteth, whoſe life 1s wead, or rather almo#t aliue, . and ſeeing, 
which- underſtandeth not, judgeth not it felfe, The ſecond 
which is the higheſt, are thoſe great and high ſpirits, rather 
devils than ordinary men, ſpirits well borne, (trong and-vi- 
gorous, Of theſe kinde of people, there was never age yet 
could tell how to-bwild a commen-weale, The third which 
| is the middle, are all thoſe indiffrrent fpirits, whereof there 
3 arc infinite pr of theſe almoſt is the whole world com- 
p, .poſed:” -Of' this diftin&tion and: others, _ hereafter ;more at 
3 large. ' But we are to touch more particularly the conditions 
| _ nature of 'this ſpirit, as hard to be knowne, as a counte- 
b |  nanceto be countertcited tothe life, which is alwayes-in mo- 
fon; £7 9 7. {lis 21% Io Vans ; 14 "IEF * ME 

Firſt therefore it is aperpetuallagent; for the fpirit cannot 

be.without a&ion; but ans CY falſe and 


s. 
Tbe particular. 


& ſcription, Phantaſticall-ſabjes, 'in-carntſt deceiving it ſlfe, cven to it 
; urs, wo owne. diſcredit, As.1d- and uamanired-grounds,! if; they be 
al, © fatatid fertile; aboundiwith atheufand kinds of .wald and un- 
1 profitable: heirbs, iuntill they be fowed-withother ſeeds, and 
F.- women alone without the ceghpany of men, bring'forth ſom- 
| , times 


/ be 
; 


times great:abundance ofunformed,indigeſted-lumps-of fleſh-: 
1 the. Spiric, if it- bee; not buged about ſome certaing object. . . 
it runnes riot into a world of :tmiginations;. and thereds no 
folly nor 'yanity: that'#t. prodiecth nets apditift nayemnot a 
ſetled limit, it 'wandreth aj Iokthiitdelte.. For, tobe every 
where 1s: to. be.no:where. -_/Motton and agitation 35, 5h1GErme 
like and grace of: the-Spirir,, but yet/it, mult proceed from elfe- 
where, than fronit lfe. ..IF-it bg ſolizary, and-wanteth azſub- 
jet taworke on; it:ereepet along aniilanguitheth, but yet it = 
mult not be-enforcald. -For too great aicontention and intentle 
on of - the Spirit over-bent, -and trained; deceivethand-trou: 
bleth the Spirit. £3257 Forts 15 «il 


111 Fea(0n; imvieptiongabritythbreaſſinc v1 0 3 


.- Tris likewiſe. univerfall, it medleth and-mingleth itielte 60 
with all, ithath no limited ſubject or:zariſdigion; - There is /iverſak, 


not anything wherewithit playeth.not lus. part, -as yell;to 
vaihe ſabje ts: and off no+ account, as /highand weighty ;'as 
well to thoſe we canunderſtand, as tho, we'underſtand:not 3. - 
For. to-know.:that-we:cannet underftangd-or.pierce-into the - 
marrowor pith of a.thing,but that. we-muſtſticke.inthe.bone- - 
and-barke thereof, is an excellent figne of judgment, 'for 1ci- 
ence, yea truth it ſclfe, may lodge neare us without judgment, - 
and judgement without them, . yea toknow our owne igho+ - 
rance, is a faire teſtimony of judgment. : ,. *;--; !/ 


'Thirdly;: it.is prompt and ſpeedy, runniag.ina,momeat x 


> _—_ 


from the cne end of the world to the'other, - withont ſtay ox 1. aud 


reſt, ſtirring it ſelfe and penetrating-through every thing; 
Nabil & inquizta mens homint.data eſt; unnquam le tenet ; ſhar- 
gitur uaga; quietss impatiens, novitate rerum latiſſima. .Nyn mis 
rumex illo caleſti. ſpiritu deſcenart, cleſtium autem natura ſem- 
per 1# mot eſt. A noble and unquiet minae 1s given unto man,who 
never with-holdeth her motion, incouſtant, every where diſperſed, 
impatient of reſÞ; delighted mo$t with novelties ; No marvel if ſhe. 
deſcend of celeſtial ſpirit, ; for that the naturt of. celeſtiall things 
is to hee. in perpetcall motion, - This great ſpeed and quickneſs, 
this -agility, this twinkling of: theeye; as it 15:admirable,and 
ons of the greateſt wonders tharare.in the ſpirit,ſo it is a thing 
very.dangerous, a great diſpoſitionand propenſion unto folly; | 
and madneſk, as preſently-you ſhallheare../'! - .-,,.7 +. 44g 
By. reaſon of theſe three conditions of the ſpirit, that is,2 . 


(udden. 


8, 
The attion of 
the Spirit. 


9. 
7t wor ket 
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60 of the humane 8pinit;the parts funttions, qualities. 
| perpetual age ent without repoſe, univerſall, prompt, and fud- 
den, it hath be 


divers faces., 


accounted'immortall, and to have in it Glfe 

ſome mark and ſparkle of Divinity. oo 
The aFion of che ſiritiis alwayes to ſearch, ferret, con- 
trive without *intermiflidn, like otie famiſhed for want of 
knowledge, to enquire and feeke, ' and there Homer cals men. 
Zengzs, There is noend of our inquiſitions : the purſuits of 
theſpirit of man are without limits, without forme : the food 
thereof is\ double- ambiguity ; it 15 a-perpetuall motion with- 
outreſt, without bound, The world is afchoole of inquiſiti- 
on; agitation and hunting is: it proper diſh : to take, or to 
faile of the prey, is another thing, 


© -- Butt workceth and- ſacth.it enterpriſes,raſhly,and-irre- 


Pularly, without order; ari&without meaſure.it.is a wandring 
inſtrument, tnoveable; idiverſly turning ; it isan inſtrument 
of lead and of wax, it boweth and ſtraitneth, applieth it klfe 
to' all rriore ſupple and facil than the water, the aire, flexibil:s, 
emi humore- ebſequentior, & ut ſpiritus qui omni materia faci- 
Hoy ut tennior ; Jt #3 flexible, andimare yeelding to every humour, 
and at the ſpirit whith'ts more. facill andeaſie to every matter or 
ſu#bRance ; It is the ſhooe of Theramenes, fit for all. . Thecun- 
ning is to finde where it is, for it goes alwayes athwart, and 
croſ,as well with a lie,as witha truth : it ſporteth it lfe and 
findeth a ſeeming teaſon for every thing ; for it. maketh that 
which is impious, unjuſt abominable in one place, piety, ju- 
ſtice and honour in another : neither can we name any law or 
cuſtome, or condition, that is either generally received of all, 
or rejeaed ; the marriage of-thoſe that are neere of bloud;the 
murrher of infants, Parents, is condemnediin one place, law- 
full in another. Plats refuſed an embrodered and pertumed 
robe offered him by Dzonyſius faying that he was a man, and 
therefore would not adorne himſelfe like a woman. Arftipe 
ps accepted of. that: robe, ſaying the outward:acoutrement 
cannot corrupt-a chaſt- minde, . Diogenes waſhing his:colc- 
warts, and fecing Ariftippm paſſe by anſwered him, If thou 
kneweſthow to live with colewarts,thou wouldcſt never fol- 
low the Court of a-Tyrant; e4rstippu anſwered him,If thou 
kneweſt how to livewith-Kings; thou woukleſtinever. waſh 
calewerts. One perfyaded Sohn-to ISIS: apap 


, 1» reaſon; invention, verity thereafe.” \\' 1 bp 
the death: of his ſonnes, becauſe: his teares did never” profit 
por belpe him, : Yea therefore, ſaith he; aremytoares;jaltjund 
1 have: reaſon to:weepe, »Ehe wiſe of Sorrarvsitedoubled her 
gricte, becauſe the: Tudges-put het:husband-to dearhunjaſtly': 
What,faith he, wouldeſt thou rather 1 were juſtly condemned? 
There ts no good, faith a wiſe man;but that,eo the lofle where- 


of; a man. isalwaics prepared, Ju «quo enim eft dolor amiſſe red, - 
& timor amitteuda :: Alikgtroubleſume u the-griefe if a'thitiy Wil- - 
ready loft, and the feare: left it ſhauld bee left,” Quite contrary, -. 


faith another, we embrace and locke up that-good a great deale 


the more carefully, which we ſe eſſe fire, and alwayes feare - 

will be taken fromus.. 'A:Cynique PhilsſGpher demanded of * .... - 

eAntigouns:theKing, a dram of filver;:'' That, faith he,' is no - 

gift itfora King. Why then give ic a Talent, faith the Phi- - 

loſopher. And-that, faith the King, is no giftfor aCynique. 

One ſaid of a King of Sparta that was gentle and debonairs, 

He is a good man even to the NC —_— good | 
fatad 


unto the wicked; fitt/another}-afhebernot wicked: 


wicked ? So that: weeiee that thereafon of matihativmany 
viages : it is a two-cdged fiyord;a ftaffe with two pikes, Opn - 
me daglia hail ſuo.riverſs : There 1s no reaſon buthatha con- - 


trary reaſon, daith the ſoundeſt and farelt 
- Now this volubility and flexitvality 

cauſes ; fromthe perpetuall alteration and motion of ith 

dy, Which is never twice ina mans life inone and theſame 


eſtate ; from the objeAsiwhichars infinite, - the airc it ſelfe, 


and the ſerenity oftheheayen, :: 517 1 ri ny ly het 
_ . Talerſunthominum: mentes quali pateripſe” > |. 
tf apiter auttsferas luſtravit- lampadeterras * © 
. -Adens mines 0n earth, the ſelfe-ſams cont/t' dorms, 
| - Bean faire or feule as 1 th” Olitwpicke Sunne.: _ 
and a opwad thing : inwardlyfrom thoſe fhakingsand 


tremblings which the Soule gives-untoiitRIfe by the avitati- - 


on, and {tirrethupty the paſſions thereof 5'ihſonwch that it 


beholdeth things with divers countenances- 3 for whatſoever 
-1s:17 the workd hath divers luſtres," -divergconfiderations. : . 
 Epifters Taid-it was apot with ewoharidgit 'Hcinight beter 20 
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The end is ve 


' 62 Of the humane Spirit, the parts, funitions, qualities. 
Yhereaſon of own work like the Silke-worme : for as-it thinketh to note 


chic intangie: from Grre, I know not what appearance of :light,and/.imagi- 


-naty truth, and-fliesunto.it; - there are many difhcultics that 


. crofſe the way, new ſeats that incbriate and briug it forth of 
the way. 14 
Theend at w 


- 


tych it atmeth is two-fold;the one more com- 
/- mon and naturall, which is Truth, which it ſearcheth and 
ty, which it can purſueth; for there is no deſire more naturall than to know 
 neicber atiaige the truth : we affay all the meancs.we-can to attaine unto-it, 


but in. the end all aurendevours come ſhort ; for truth is not 
an ordinary booty, or thing that will ſuffer it ſelte to be got- 


Reade before Fn and handled, much ld to be poſſeſſed by any humane Spi- 


.rit. : It .lodgeth within the boſome of God, that is her cham- 


ber, her retiring place, ' Man knoweth not, underſtandeth not 
any thing aright, in purity-and:in truth as he ought : apþpea 


rances docalwayes compaſt himonevery fide, which are as 


well in thoſe things that are tale as true. We are borne to 


Farch the truth, but to poſſe. it; belongeth to a higher and 
 greatcr, power, Truth 15 not his that thruſts himſelie/into it, 
but*his that runs the faireſt comrſe towards the marke. When 
it falls out that he hits upon -a'truth, it is by.chance and haz- 
zard, he: knowes not how to hold it; to polſeſk it, to diſtin- 
Wiſhiir fromalye, Erroutsare received into-our fouls,by the 
telfe ame way and conduit that the truth is : the ſpirithath-no 
meanes <cither -to diſtinguiſh or.ta.chuſe.: and as well may he 
.play the fot, that tels a truth as a lic. The meanes that 1t u- 
ſeth for the diſcovery of the truth, arereaſon and experience, 
both of them very weak, uncertainc, divers;wavcring. The 
greateſt argument of trurh, is the generall coriſent of the 
wotld :; now the number of tooles doth farre exceed thenum- 
ber of the wiſe, and therefore how ſhould that generall con- 
-Fent be agrecd upon, but by. corruption -and.an applauſe given 
without judgement and fs 


wlcdge of the 


.1mitation of ſomeone that firſt began the dance, - 


The other cnd&lefie naturall, but more ambitious, Is Inven- 
tion, unto which-ittendeth as to the higheſt point of honour, 
to the: end. ir may raiſe itkife and prevailethe more: this is 

.that which is info high account, that itKemeth to bec ap T- 
.mageof the Divinity, From the ſufficicney: ofthioiantive, 


cauſe, arid by the 


whole: world with admiration z whichif they'be ſuch as are 
for. the publike benefit , they have deified their Anthours, 
Thoſe workes that ſhew rather fineneſeof wit, than bring 
profit with them, are painting, carving, 'Architecure, the 


Art Perſpective ; as the vine of Zenxs, the Veune of Apelles, 


the image of ſermon, the horſe of eAirain,the woodden'pi- 


geon of e4rchitas, the crow. of :CMyron, the flicand'cagle'of 


Moxtrojall, the ſphearc of Sapor King of: the:Perfians, and 
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. +. reaſon, taventios; vevity thereof, 635 
have. proceeded all thoſe workes, which have raviſhed the 


that of Archimedes with his other engins. Now-Art and in--7%* Praiſeef 


vention feeme not only to imitate Nature, but toexcelt it, and 
that not only:in the /nd5vidunm or particular (for there is nor 
anybody cither of man or beaft, ſo-univerſally well made, as: 
by Art may be ſhewed) but alſo many things are done by Art 
Which are not-done by Nature : I meane befides:thoſeco _ 
ſitions and mixtures, which are the true dict, and proper fub- - 
jeR of Art, thoſe diſtiBations of. waters and oyles, madeof> 
fimples, which Nature famed not. But in all this there isno 
ſach cauſe of admiration-as we thinke:; and tofpeakeproper- 
ly and truly, there is no invention but that which God revea- - 
leth : for fach as we account and call fo, : are but obſervations- 
of- naturall things, arguments and concluſions drawne from . 
therh, as Paintingand the Art Opticke from ſhadowes, Sun-: 
dials from the ſhadowes of trees; the graving of Seales from 
precious ſtones, | .-- 22 


By all this that bath before beene ſHoken, '1t 18 cafie tofee , vo 
how raſh and dangerous the fpirit of marvis, eſpeciallyf it be pho _— OP” 
quicke and vigorous: for being ſo induſtrious, .1o' free and: a 
univerſall, making it motions ſo irregularly, altng it hberty © 
fo boldly inall things, not tying it ſelfe to any thing ; it cafi- 
ly -ſhaketh the common opinions, and.alkthoſe rales where- + 


by..it ſhould bee bridked and reſtramed as an unjuſt tyranny: : 
tt-will undertake to examine all things, . to judge the greatelt 
part of things plauſibly received into the world, toberidicu- 
laus and abſurd, and finding for alan appearance of reafon, 


wall. defend it felfe againſt all, whereby4tis to be feared-that - 


it wandrecth out of the way,and loſeth it ſelf: and we cannot 
but-ſcr,. that they 'that have any extraordinary has Ot Hr 

rare” excellency (as: they that are in the higheſt roofe 6! ;008 
£ be | ml 
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Invention. 


64>, Of the humane Spirit, the parts, funitions; qualities, 
mitidle: c/afrs- before ſpoken of): are, for the moſt part; law- 
lefſe both in 'optirians and-manners.. -- There are very feiw of 
who [guide,:and conduct amanmay truſt, and intheliber- 

tic. of whoſe judgements a manmay wade without temetity, 
beyond rhe common opinion. Tt ts amiracle to find a great 
and. lively fpirit, well ruled and governed : tt is a dangerous 
ſword which.aman knowesnot well how to guide:;. for from 
whence come all rhoſe. difordets,: revalts, hereſies and trou- 

| blesin the world, but for this: ?  Z{apmierrores non nifs ex ma- 
0414 Ingen : mihil [apicntie odors. Acumine ninio, Great errors 
proceed: not. but from. great wits : nothing 1s more prejudicial to 
2iſedome than roo much ſbtarpmſſeof wit, Doubtleſſe that:man 
lives a better time, and a:longertte,-1s:more happy and farre 
more'fit far the government of a Common-wealth, faith Thn- 
cyxdides, that hath an indiffxrent fpirit, or @mewhat beneath 

_ & mediocrity, then: he that hath-aſpirit ſo elevated and tranſ- 
cendent, that it ſerves:not: for anyatbing but the torment of 
himflf.and-others. ' From the firmef® friendſhips doe ſpring 
the. greateſt enmities, and from the ſoundeſt health the dead- 
lieſt maladies : and even fo, from the rareſt and'quickeſt agi- 
ration of. our ſoules the moſt deſperatercfolutions and difor- 
derly frenſfies, —  Wiſedome and folly are neere neighbours ; 
there is but a halfe turne betwixr the oneand'the other ; which 
we may eaſily ſee in the actions of madde men. Philoſophig 
teacheth, that Melancholy 1s proper to them both. Where- 
of is framed the fineſt folly, but of the fineſt wit ? And there- 
fore, faith AriForle, there is no greatſ{pirit without ſome mix- 
ture of folly. And Pare tellerh us, that in vaine a temperate 
and ſound ſpirit knocketh at the doore of Poetrie. And in this 
ſenſe it is, that the wiſeſt and beſt Poets do love ſometimes to 
phy the foole, and tolcape out of the hindges. Inſanire jucun- 
him eft, dulce defipereun loco : non poteſt grande & ſublime quid- 
uam-mfi mota mens ;: &: quamain apud ſe eff, 7t is adelightfull 
rhiug ſumetimes to bee madde, a ſweet-matter in ſeme caſes to bee 
fooltfh : The mind wnleſſe it be altogether imployed, can do no great 
matter, or attempt any thing of moment as long as it ts wholly col= 

p lolte#-within it ſelfe. ELSE, ad 

THF x cri. And this is the cauſe why man hath good reaſon to keepe * 
died, andwhj, \twithin narrow bounds, to bridle and binde it with Religi- 
ONS 


fs 3 TD 
=” 


ons, Lawes; Cuſtomes, Sciences, ali Timings: Pro- 
miſes mortall and immortall,. pri hnotwit thitang? my yet we 
1 


ke, that by, alawiefe, kind ptiliberty, it freeth it felfe, . and 
eſcapeth all theſe, ſoynruly 1s.it by nature, fo fierce, fo opina- 
tive:;; and SN itis:ta be led.by Art,ſince by force i it cah- 


reaſin, rratinent_gds . '63 


not.. Naturg contumay oft aims» humanys 2 in contrarium Seneca, 


at; arduum mbtens eſaqraitargue. fac} (165,914.42, aucitar, u eneroſs 
& nobles guts melins facils fransregwmHtur., - Themnd. Ws 7141 is 
naturally, ſtubborne , alwayes sncl.ning to difficult aud contrary 
things, anil dotheaſier follow than & lab Pay like unto gene- 
rows horſes, that are hetter governed wit ancaſic Fe. bridle , thay 
cutting bit. It is a ſurer way gently to tutor it , and to ky it 
aſleepe, than to alt. it 59 wander at .it MF pore: Feit 
it be not well and ord overned d, (as they of the hi 
claſſis, which before = (pake of) or weak,and ft and Me 
(as thoſe of the lower ranke ): o willloſ it felfe in the liberty 
of it. own judgemen =Þ a0 her Cre Shree 35 neceſfaty that irbe 
by ſome mcanes or er he yins more neede of 
lead than wings, of abridle, Fang of aſi purre, Which the great 
Lawyers and Founders of” States did cſhecially regard, AS Frell 
knowing that people. of an indifferent ſpirit , lived in more 
quict and content, then. the over-quick and jngenio Wk 
have been more troubles and: Kditions in ten years in the'only 
.citicof Florence, than in five hundred yeares in the courtri 
of the Heluetians and the Rerians, . And to fay the FR by 
men of a common. ſufficiencie.are more honeſt], better: citi- 
zens ,, More pliant , . and willing to ſabmit themſelves tothe 
yoke of the lawes, their ſuperiours, realon'it ff}, thanthoſe 
cache and cleere ſighted men , that cannot keepe themſilves 
with their owne skinnes. The fineſt wits are not the wiſeſt 


men. 
;The. Spirit hath it maladics, defects, 1 tares.or refit; as well 


17 


asthebody and much more, more dangerous, and more inct- The defeat of 


rable : 'but that we may the better know them , wee 
ſtinguſh them : ſome are accidentall, and which come from 
elſe-where, and thoſe ariſe from three cn; Y the diſpoſition 
of the body, for it is manif}, that the bod | 
after the temperature thereof, d dee lhewt Fe 
judgement ; or from the ill compoſition 0 rh 
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ance of 
the 


dj tre ſpirit. 


Accidentall pros 
cecding from 
dic which three ; auſes. 
irit and 7: The body, 


2+The world. . 


3--7be paſsions. " 


66 Of the humane Spirit tht parts, fantinns,qualities, 
the braine, and organs of the reaſonable Sowle, whether it bee 
by reaſon of their firſt formation , as in thoſe that have their 
heads ill made,cither too round, or toolong, or too little ,'or 
by accident. of ſome blow or wound. The ſecond is the uni-. 
verſall contagion of vulgar and erroneous opinions in-the- 
world, wherewith the S$pirir being preoccupated , tainted; 
and overcame, or which is work; made drunken, and mana- | 
cled with certaine fantaſticallopinions, it ever afterwards fol» 
loweth and judgeth according to them, without regard either 
of farther enquiry, or recoiling back : from which dangerous 
Sclugeal ſpirits have not force and ſtrength te-deftnd them- 
—_s7.. | 
The third mach more neere, is the malady and corruption +: 
of the will, and the force of the paſſions, this is a world tur- - 
ned topfic turvie ; the will is. made tofollow the underſtand- 


ing as a-guide and lampe unto- its: but being-corrupted and 


ſeized on by the force of the' paſſions ( grrather by the fall of 


our firſt father Adam ) doth tikewiſe.perhaps corrupt the un« 
derſtanding , and fo from hence-come the greateſt part of our - 
crroneous judgements: Envie, Malice, Hatred, Love, FEeare; 
makeus to reſpe&, to jpdge, to take things others than they 
are, and quite-otherwiſe than wee onght,*&om whence com- 
meth that common cry, Indge without paſſion. From hence it 
is that the beautifull and generous aftions of another man are 
obſcured by vile and. bate mif-conſtruions , that vaineand 
wicked cauſes 2ngl occaſions are feined. This isa great viee'and - 
a proofe af a malignant nature and ſicke judgement, in which 
there 1s neither great ſubtilty nor ſufficiencie, but tmalice 
enough. This proceedeth either from the envie they beare to 
the glory af another man, or becauſe they judge of others ac- }. - 
cording to:themſclves, or becauſe they have their taſte altered; 
anc, their fight ſo troubled”,” that they cannot diſcerne the 


. » Cleer ſplendor of Vertue in it natwe purity; From this keHKe- 


ſame cauſe and ſource it commeth , that wee make the vertues 
and vices of another man to preyaile fo much;, and extend 
them farther tban,wee qught , that from particularities wee 
draw copequents and generall conchifions : if he be'a friend 
all ſits well about him, his vices ſhalt be vertues :* if he be an 
enemy or of-a contrary ion, there is nothing good in him : 


4 


inſoe-. . 


wo - 


"reaGn, invthtion, vertty thereof, _ 65 
informich that we ſhame our owne judgement, to ſmooth np 
- our owne paſſions. 'Butthis reſts not here, bat goeth yet far- 
. ther ;; for the greateſt part of thoſe impicties, hereſics,errours | 
"in our faith and religion, if: weelooke wellinto it, isfprung -y 
' from our wicked and'corrupt wils, from'a viotentand volups Exod qr; * 
"tnous paſſion , which afterwards draweth unto it the under- 2.Paral.ry. 
ſtanding ir felfe,, Scdir populus manducare & bibere &c, quod 3, "* 144 A 
 vult non quod eff, credit,” qui cupit errare : The pecple fitteth Dees - gl : 
downe to eat and drinke,cFc. He that hath a meaning to goe aſtray _- 
 beeeves every thing as he would have it , not as it ts madeed, Ton 
' {ch fort that what was done in the beginning with ſome 
- ſeruple and doubt, hath beene afterwards held and maintained 
: fora verity , and revelation from heaven : that which was 
' only in the nſuality , hath taken-placg in the higheſt part of 
the underſtanding : that which was nothing elſe but' a 
paſſion and a pleaſure , hath beene made a religious matter 
- and an article of faith : ſo ſtrong -and dangerous is the conta- 
gion of the faculties of the Soule amongſt themſelves, Theſe 
are the three outward-caufes of the faults and mifF-carriages of = 
the Spirit, judgement and underſtandingof-man; Thebody, 
eſpecially the head, ficke, or wounded, or ill faſhioned ; The 
world with the anticipated opinions and ſuppoſitions there- 
of; - the ill eſtate of the other faculties of the reaſonable Soule, 
which are all inferiour unto it, The firſt are pitifull , and 
ſome of them to be cured, ſome not ; the ſecond are excu- 
Able and pardonable : the third are accufable and puniſhable, 
'for ſaffering ſach a diſorder ſo neere them as this- is ; 
; _ that ſhould obey the Law, to take upon them to give the 
aw. | 
There are other deſeRs of the Spirir, whichare more natt- 1% 
rall unto it, and in it. The greateſt and the root of all the Natural, 
reſt is pride and preſumption(the firſt and originall fault of all | 
the world, the plague of all ſpirits, and the cauſe of allevils) 
by which a man is only content with himſelfe,, will not give 
lace to another, disdaincth his counſels, repoſeth himifelfe'in 
is owne opinions , takes upon him to judge” and condemne 
others, yea even that which he underſtands not. It is truly faid, 
_ that the beſt and happieſt diſtribution that God ever made; is 
of judgement , becauſe 26 _ iscontent with his — 
| 2 an 


68. a1 1 Of Meme. 

and'thinkes; he hath enough. - Now: this maladie proceedeth 
from the ignorance of our fyes. 'We never underſtand fit 
ciently and truly the weaknefſe of our ſpirit; :-; but the greateſt 
diſcaſe of the ſpirit is ighorance ,:not-of Arts and:Sciences, 
and what is included in the writing of others, -but of it RI&, 
for which cauſe this firſt booke hath beene written, 


| \- +> CnuAaP. XY. 
Y | ' + Of. Memory: 
ME is many times taken by the vulgar fort for the 
ſens and underſtanding, but,not ſo truly and properly : 
for both by reaſon ,( as hath.beene faid ) and by experience, 
the excellencie: of, the one. is-ordinarily accompanied with 
the weakneſſe of the other , and to fay the truth , it. is a fa- 
culty very profitable for the world , but it comes farre ſhort 
of the underſtanding , and. of all. the: parts of. the. Soxle is 
the more delicate, and: moſt fraile, The:<xcellencie thereof is-. 
not very requiſite, but ta three forts ot. people.: Merchants or 
men of Trade, great talkers , (for the ftore-houſe of the me-- 
mory is more full and furniſhed , than that of invention , for 
hee that wants it comes ſhort , and. mult be faine to frame his 
peech'out of the forge of his owne inyention}) and liers mer- 
cer oportet eſſe menwrem-:. It behaveth a tier to have a good me- 
ry. Froin the- want of memory proceed theſe commodi- 
ties : to liekldome, totalke little , to forget offences. An .. 
indiffrent memory ſufficeth for all: 


Cnap. XV. 
Of the Imagination and opinion. BE. 
THe Imaginstionisa thiog very Rrong and-powertull, it - 
1: 18 4t that makes altheſtirre ; all the clatter.,- yea the per- 


— © turbationof the world-proceeds fram it (as we have faid be- 
The effe1s of foxe; it is cither the only,, -onat leaſt the moſt ative-andtire 


=. 


the Imagination ring facultic: of che Suk.) The effsQs; thereof ars/marvel» 
= lousandfirivge xcat workethnot onh:actbyanpagertts 
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never fottle it agains : \s the — 
ledge of chings Srer, und t-come, - and eanfiel vets riþita- 
tions, pretiictionsand maryetlons jnyentivris,yea it tech 
with extafics : ——— bur ir good carreſt, 
vyiracle that nan , vhoſTepes _ covered te reteivetbis 
death, and imeoverety wer oy to theend hoetnight readekis 
don, was ſound ftathe & vhs Raffle. Po be brief, 
from lieato Grieg apes part of rhoſe- things which 
cheating: | miles; viſions, enthant-. 
ments. It oth Dev, or 4frnHar ſfietr 
f/ PEG REtHINNS , ebony 1- 
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bay te diterne the reaſon thereof”, whetherit benatarall or 


ſupernaturall, falſe or true, Ds/cretio fpirirunm, A difceruing af 


fperits. And not'to precipitate our judgements , as the molt 


partof the common people doe by the want thereof _ 
- In this part and faculty of the ſoule doth opinion lodge, 
whichis a vainc light, crude, and imperfe& judgement of 
things drawne. from the outward ſens, and common re- 
port , ſetling and holding it{elfe tv bee good in the imagina- 
flan, and never arriving to the underſtanding; there tobe cx- 
atined, ſifted, and labourcd ; and to bee. made reafon which 
isatruc, perfe& and ſolide judgement of things : and there- 
fors it 1s uncertaine, inconſtant, fleeting, deecitfull, a very ill 
and dangerous Guid, which makes head againſt reaſon, wher- 
of it iga ſhadow and image, though vyaine and untrue. It is 
_ an pr” all ———_ acpr——_ Jorypir yr : from it 
ring all paſſions, all troubles. It is id of -fooles, fo 
he vulgar fort, as reaſon of the wife and dexterious. % 
' Itis not the truth and nature of: things which doth thus 
ſirre and moleſt our foules, it is opinion, according to that 
ancicnt faying ; Men arc tormented by the opinions that they 
haveof things, not by the things themſelves. Opinione ſepir 
quam re laboramus ; plura Siont que ns tenent , quam que pre- 
mnt. We are more troubled with the opinion of things,than with 
the things themſelves ; there ere mare things , rhat hold us , than 
which preſſe or urge 9, The verity and Eſſence of things en- 
treth not into us, nor lodgeth-neere us of it fe , by ir owne 
roper ſtrength and authority:for were it fo,all things ſhould 
45. 9647 of all, allalike , and after the fame faſhion ; +1} 
ſhould be of like credit, ad truth it felfe, which is never bux 
one and uniforme, ſhould be embraced thorowout the whole 
world. Now foraſmuch as there is fo great a variety, yea con» 
ttariety of opinions in the world, and there is not aty thine 
concerning which all do generally accord , no not the wiſkit 
and beſt borne and bred ; it giveth us to underſtand , that 
tlungs enter into us by compoſition, yielding themſelves to 
our Mercy and devotion, lodging themſelves necr unto us; 
according to our pleaſure , and humour, and temper of one 
ſoules, t which I belceve, I cannot make my companion. 
beleeve; but,which is more, what I do firmely beleeveto day, 


"If 
Fcannct affurewy {cite that I ſhall beizwye#tonmorrow's yea 
iriscertainethat at another time I ſhalt! judge quice othier- 
wiſs, Doubtleſſe every thing taketh in-us' ſach place; fneb a 
taſte, facha colour, as we thinke belt to give unto it,and fuch 
as the invvard conſtitution of the foule is,Omnis munda man- 
Alia; immune, immunds: : eAl things ere cleane , to the pure and 
cleaxe ; a5 alſo uncleane to the impure and uncleane; 'As' our p<. 
parell and accoutrements doe as vvell yyvarme vs, not by rea- 
fon of their heat, but our ovvne,vvhich they preſerve,as like- 
vviſ nouriſh the coldneſſe of the iceand fhovy ; we do firft 
warme them with our heat , and they in recompence thereof 
preſerve our heat. | Pafl7 299710 #114 04.) 
Almoſt all the opinions that we have, we have not but 
from authority : we belecyc, we judge, we work, we live, 
wedie,andalt upon credit, evenas the publike uſe and cu- 
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ſometeacheth ns; and wedo well therein: for we aretoo 7;;, 


weak to judge and chuſe of our felves ; no the witedo-it'not, 
a8 ſhall befpoken. Wo. _ 


Cay, XVII, 
Tr will is a great part of the reaſonable fonle, of very 


). aw 


The prohenti» 


great 1mportanco , and it ſtandeth us upon above all 7 4 


things to ſtudy how to male it, becauſe upon it depanderhial- 
moſt cur whole eſtate and good. win; 


* portaxce 


 Tronly is trulyours, and in our poiver ; all thereft,nnder- The compariſon 
ſtanding,memory, imagtnation may-be taken fronzus,altered,; thereof with - 


troubled with a thoufand accidents : notthe'wull. . 


- 


the underſtand- 


- Secondly, this'is that, that keepeth'a man intire, .and-1m- 75: 


prnniiog : for bethathathgivenhis will, is nomore 
isown man, neither hath he any thing'of his own. | 
-- Thirdly ,-this is it wherby we are made and called good 
or wicked, which giveth us the temper and the tinQuure. 

As of all the goods that are in man,vertae or honeſty'is the 
firſt and principall , and which doth--farre exccll knows 
ledge, dexterity ; ſo wee cannot but confefſe, that the will 
wherevertue and goodneſſe lodgeth, is of all athers the woalt 

"I expcllent 


Doubtful, if 
not erroneous 


kth $f ron Ty 
vighnd, avd diſhonelt ; bochocauſehe lovertythan amd hath 
om We 


th place 
Theme difference derwintchete nai ie inches hy the 
underftanding things; enter into. the Soule,, and 1+ recetuerth 


thee: (an-thoſe werds, to appaehcnd, conceive, camprebend, 
the true offices thereof doe import ) but they enter” wat ont- | 


2. 


5 ts: *e prapartion of whe 
monthof the Strait of Gibralter. By the with, en-thaather 
ſide, the foule goecth forth of it , and adgecke and liveth clſc- 
where in the thing belpved , ingo, which it transformeth it 
ſe; and therefore beareth the name , theritle, the livery, 
being called vertuous, vici ſrieaall, carnal! : ' whereby i it 
followeth, that rode is ena Re eyes thoſe things hat 
ajebiuh and wer love; is gwing it felte. to 
thoſthings that axc/baſk-and vnwouthwas-a wile-banorethor 
= © O02: IR mm ror oy ſane! beth fer 
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the fruition , Sl ant chwioner, Gndeoan 
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good uſe ir-this paſionate ſbjerd, 

Chan, XVTIT, 


2 the ets agony 


1 Their agita- 
? #07 


2. 


regularity. 


74 - Of the PaſroneFugevera!l, 
man by divers meancs; and comparifons i. firſt 


n may @ 
 inregardof their agitation and violence. The foule which 
isbutoneinthebody hath many and divers powers, accor- 
dingwoth> divers velcls wherein tt is retained , the inftrn-: 


ments whereof itmaketh uſe, and the _— whichare pre» 
temainntoit. Now when the parts wherennat 1s inclojed, 
doe not retaine and-oceupy it, but according to the propor 


tionof their capacity, and as farre forth as it is neceflary for 


their true uſe; the ets thereof are ſweet, benigne, and 


well governed : but when contrariwiſe the parts therof have 


more motion and heat than is needfull for them; they change 


and become hurtfull ; no otherwiſe than the. beames of the 
Sunne, which wandriag accotding to their naturall liberty, 


doe ſweetly and pleaſingly warme ; ifthey be recolle&ed and 
gathered.into tha concavitics of a burning glaſſe, they burne 


- and conſame that they were: wont to-ncarriſh- and quicken, 


Againe, they: hayc divers degrees in the force of agitation; 


and as they have moreor leſk, fo they arc diſtinguiſhed ; the 
 Indiffirent ſuffer thamelves to bee taſted and digeſted , ex- 


preſling themfelves by words and teares, the greater and: 
more violent aſtoniſh the ſoule, oppreſie it , and: hinder the 


- liberty of it actions. Cure loves ogunntgr , ingeutes ſtupent.. 


Light cares move the tongue , but great caſe aſtoniſhment avi 


Secondly , inregard of the vice, diforder, and injuſtice 
Of their vice & that is in theſe paſſions, we may compare man to a Common- 


wealc, and theſtate of the ſane to a tate royall , wherein the 
Soveraigne for the government of fo many. people hath Vn= 
der-magiſtrates ,, unto. whom for the exerciſe _of:their char-- 
ges he giveth lawes and.ordinances , rekrving unto himfelfe 
the cenſuring of the greateſt and moſt important-occurrents. . 
Vpon this order dependeth: the:;peace-and proſperity of: the 
ſtate : and contrariwiſc, if the Magiſtrates, which are as the 
middic ſort betwixt the Prince and the people ; ſhall ſufftr 
themſelves cither to be deceived by facility, or corrupted by. 


favour; and without: rcſpe& cither:ofitheir Sovcraigne,” or 


the lawes of him eſtabliſhed ; ſhall uſe: their. owneautharity 
in the-cxecution of-their affaires , they fill all withdiforder 


and confuſion... Evenſoin man, the underſtanding is the. So- 
HS([ | | Vceraligne, 


$45 
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Of the Pafimein general. ws 
veraigne, Which hathunder it apower eſtimative; and ima 
ginative, aSa Magiſtrate, both to take knowledge, and to 
judge by the report of the ſenſes of al things that ſhall be pre- 
ſented, and to move our afeRions, for theberter execution of 
the judgements thereof: for the condu@and direction when 
of in the exerciſe of it charge, the law and light of Nature 
was givenunto its and moreover, aSahelpe inall doubts, 
it may have recourſe unto the counſel of the Superiour and 
Soveraigne, -the underſtanding. - And'thus youre theorder 
of the happy ſtate thereof; the happy is when this 
power which is under thenndeeſtan ing, above the fer 
ſes, whereuntothe firſt judgement -of thinpsappertainetl, 
red ; whedbpie jadgetit vw cogtthyenleilys apt uins 
ved , wherby it judgeth wrongfully and rafhly-, and afte 
wards manageth and movyeth our' aftions tha gy no 
and filleth us with much tronble and unqui ' - That 
which moleſteth and corrupteth this power, are firſt the 
knſes, which comprehendnorthetrucand jnwardnatureof 

things,but only the face andiontward formeycarryingurito the 
imageof things, with ſome favourable commendation, and 

as it were a fore-judgementand prejudicate opinion of their 
qualitics, according as they find ghem-pleaſing , and agreez« 
ble to their particular , and not ! able and :neceſfary for 
the niveril good of man: and fcondly, : the mixture of 


theſe two, falſe adviſements and reports Senſes, and, 
vulgar fort , is formed in the fouleaninconfiderate opinion. 
winch weconcecive of things , whether good or ill , prof... 
table or hurtfull, to be followed or efchewed's which doube 


icſſe is a very dangerous Guid , and raſh miſtreſſez for it is - 


no ſooner conceived , but preſently withouethe commiteins 
of any. thing to diſcourſe and underſtanding;, ir pofſſſeth it 
lelfe of our imagination, and as within a Citadell , - holder} 
the Fort againſt right and reaſon , afterwards it deſtendetti 
into our hearts, and removeth our aft&ions, withvidk 
motives of hope, feare, heavincſis, pleaſire, Tobe brieS,"it 


2; 
Wo 
. 


the paſſions, to ariſe, | | = 
I will likewiſe deetare the fune. thing, by another Fenlt 
ge | _ 


makes all the Fooles, and the foditionSof theſoule, which are 


\ 


the falſe and indifferent jitdgemeat of the wulgar fort. From 543. 
g ol ſos Opinion. | 


"ky 7 pea & 

rhe difionlion nezall kinds and fpociall, Every paſſion Hmvatietiras. | 
of the Paſſions ne and epinion, cither of whar is good; or what is ill. 

j Landing to It hp thes which is good,aud that the foute doe mply f6con- 
their -w4t «14 (dex of it, this metion is called Love, If it be preſent and ſuch 
ore wharf the Sale initfate akethcombore x iscallo 4 


cable js IX» 


ye vers er Pape copifcible: pare, 
Fats whereof wowieaadiog they are oy dares 


Of the paſſions in patticular. v7 
firſt motions formed inthispart , by the. abjet which.pre- 
fkenteth-it elſe, doe-paſſ incontinenrly into the jraſtible parts, 
thatistofay,, into that compaſt: where the: ſaule feekeththe 


meanes to.attaine;or avoid that which feemeth nato it either 1» the 1ra/cible- 
good or ill. And then even as a wheel that is already in mo- fve.g 


tion receiving another motion by a new force, turnes with. 
farre greater ſpeed ; fo the Sowle being already moved by the - 
firſt apprehen.ion , joyning a cond endeavour to the firſt, - 
carrieth it felfe with farre more violence than before , and is - 
ſtirred up by paſſions, more puiſfant and difficult tobe tamed, 
inaſmuch as they are doubled, and now coupled to the former, - 
uniting themſelves,and backing the one the other by a mutu- 
all conſent :. for the firſt paſſions , which are formed upon an 
obje&t of an appearing good}; entring into confideration of 
meanes whereby to obtaine it; ftirre up' mus ether hope or 
deſpaire, They that are formed upon an obje& of an evill to - 
come, ſtirre up in us either feare, - or the contrary which is atis - 
dacity ; of a prefent evill,choler arid courage > which paſſions 
are ſtrangely violent ; and wholly pervert. the reaſon whith 
they find already ſhaken,” Thus youe the principall winds 
from whence ariſe the tempeſts of our Sole, and the pit 
whereout 6hey riſe is n6thing elfe but the opinton (which 
commonly is falſe, wandring, uncertain, 'contrary to nature, | 
verity,'teafon, certainty) that a manhath, that the things thar 
preſent themſelves unto us, arecither good or ill ;' forhaving 
conceived them to be fach, wee either follow.rhem , orwith 
violence fly from them, And theſe arc our paſſions,” , © 


trg\ 
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| An Advertiſement... Oo OOO 

'T7. JE will intreatof their natures;that wee mayuhaby 
V V+ their follics;vanity,miſery;tnjuſbiceaal tharfak 
neſk that is in them,to the end we may know and learnghow 
juſtly to hate them, The counfl that is given for the avoidance 


L16.3. in the 


of them, 1s inthe books following. Theſe are the two parts of vertue of Forti- 


plyſiche, toſhew the malady, and to give the remed 


maineth therefore, that here.we firſt ſpeake of all oP that perance. 


reſpet - 


It re- ;ade and Tem- 


The giftin30n 
of love and 
comp 17l/on: 


Lib. 
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'Of Loveingenerall. 
reſpe& the appearing-good, which are love and the kinds 


thereof, deſire, hope, deſpaire, joy ; and afterwards all thoſe 
that reſpe& the ill, which are many, choler, hatred, envic,jea- 
louſic, revenge, cruelty, feare, fadneſſe, compaſſion, 


k C H-A PP. X LX, 
Of Love In generall. 


'Hc firit and chiefe miſtreſle of all the paſſions is Love., 
which conſiſteth cf divers ſubje&ts, and whereof there 

are divers ſorts and degrees. There are three principall kinds 
unto which all the reſt are referred (wee ſpeake of the vicious 


and paſſionate love, for of the vertues, which is Amity, Cha- 


rity, Dile&ion, we willſpeake in-the vertue of Iuſtice ) that 


 istofay, Ambition-or Pride, which is the love of greatneſe 
and honour ; Covetoulſneſk, the love of riches; - and volup- 


tuous vr carnall love, Behold here the three gulfes, and preci- 

itateſteps , from which few there are that can defend them- 

Ives: the three plagues and infeRions of all that'we have 
in hand , the mind, body and goods +: the armories of thoſe 
three captaine enemies of the health and quiet of mankind, 
the Devill, thefleſh, the world, Theſe are in truth three 

owers, the moſt common and univerſall paſſions : and there- 
Hed the Apoſtle hath divided into theſe three , whatſoever is 
inthe world ; Quicquid eft in mundo, eft concupiſcentia ocule- 
rm aut carn, aut ſuperbia vite : all that ts in the world, us the 


Juſt of the eyes, the roncupiſcence of the fleſh, and the pride of lifes 


Ambition, as.more ſpirituall,fo it is more high and noble than 


. the others. Voluptuous love, as more naturall and univerfall 


for it is even in beaſts themſelves, where the reſt are not ) fo 
it is more viclent, and leſÞ vicious : I fay ſimply violent, for 


 Ometimes. Ambition excels it : but this is ſome particular 


malady. Covctouſneſſ; of all the-reſt-is the ſiskeſt and moſt 
Heil & Ol 


_ 


_ Cnae. 


Of eAmbition. 
CHnAa?, XX. 
Of: Ambirion,- 


s © &@, ©-S 


A Mbition(which = a thirſt after honour and glory,a glut- 


tonous and exceſſive deſireof greatneſſe ) is a ſweet and The deſeription. 
pleaſing paſſion, which diftilleth eaſily into' generous ſpirits; - 


bur is not without paine got forth -againe;”*Wee thinke it is 
our-duties to embrace what is good ,. and amongſt thoſe gaod 
things; wee account of honour more than'tliem all. - See here 
the reafon, why. with all-our trengtlywerun unto it. Anam- 
bitious man wilt alwayegbe the firſt ; hee never lookes back- 
ward, but tilforward to thoſe that are before him : and it is 
a-greater griete unto him toſuffer one to goe beyond him,than 
it is pleaſure unto him, to leave a thouſand behind him. Haber 
hoc vitinm omnts ambitio, non reſpicit.: All: ambition hath this 
vice, not to on backs, Itis two-fold: the one of glory. and 
honour, the other of greatnefle and. command : that. is. prof». 
table tothe -world:; and in ſome ſenſe permitted., as ſhall be 
proved: this pernitions, q | 


The ſeed and root of ambition 1s naturall in us. : There is 4 


"r 


Seneca.” 


= 


proverbe that faith, that nature is content with a little 3 and ** #74ruras 


another quite contrary ; That nature is never ſatisfied, never 
content ; but it ſtill deſireth, hath a will to mount higher, and 
toenrich it ſelfe', 'and 1t goeth not a ſlow pace neither ; but 
with a looſe bridle it runneth headlong to greatnelK 8 glory; 
Natura noſtra imperij eft avida , 0 ad emplenduns cupiditateri 
preceps : Wee are naturally greedy of authority and empire , aud 
run headlong te the ſatisfying of onr deſires.” And*withiuch force 
and violence doe fome menrun , that thep-breake their owne 
necks, as many-greatmecn have done; even at the dawning as 
it were; and upon-the point of entrance' and fall fruition of 
that-greatnefle which hath coſt therm ſofears,. It is a naturall 
and very powerfull paſſion ,- and in theend it is the laſt that 
leavethus : and therefore one calleth it, The ſhirt of the 


4* 
% 


ſoule : becauſe it 15 the laſt vice it putteth off "Etians' ſapicn- Tacitus 7 vis 
11015 Cupido glorie novsſſima exuitur , The laſt vice which even 


the Wiſe abariden is deſire of glory, - 


Ambition 


Lo. | Of eAmbition. 


3. Ambitton, as it is the ſtrongeſt and moſt powerfull paſſion 
The force and (\:1t is, ſo is it the moſt noble and hanghty ; the force and pu- 
 Primacy therof. 


\ ” 


ns 


__ 


 ÞAgrappinathe mother of Nero doth plainly prove , who deſi- 


iffance thereof is ſhewed , in that it maſtereth and furmoun< 
tcth all other things, even the ftrongeſt of the wortd, yea al 0- 
ther paiſions and afteRions, even love it {-1tt , which kemeth 
nevertheleſe to-contend with 1t for the Primacy : As we may 


keinall thegreat men of the world, eAlexander, Scipio, Pon- 


pey, and many ether , who-have couragioully refuſed to touch 
themoſt beautifull Damcfels, that were in their power, bur= 
ning nevertheleſſe with ambition , yea that victory they had 
over love, ſerved their ambition, eſpecially in Ce/ar ; For ne- 
ver there was.a man more givento amorous delights, even of 
all exes, and all ſorts of /people , witneſſe ſo many exploits, 
both in Rome and in ſtrange Countries ; nor more carefall oo 
curious in adorning his perſon; yet ambition did alwayes.fo 
carry him , that for his amorous pleaſures.hee never loſt an 
houre of time,which hee —_ employ to the enlargement of 
his greatneſk, : for ambition had the ſoveraigne place in him, 
and did fully poſſeſk him. Wee fe on the other ſide that in 
Aarcus Antowins and others , the force of love hath made 
them to forget the care and condud of their affaires. But 


+ yet both of them being weighed in equall ballance, ambition 
- carriethaway.the prize, They that-hold that love is the ſtron- 


ger, fay that both the foule and the body , the whole man, is 
poſſeſſed by it , yea that health it felfe dependeth thereupon. 
But contrariwiic it ſeemeth that ambition is the ſtronger, bc- 
cauſc it is altogether ſpirityall : And-in as much as.love poſ- 
ſefſeth the body , It-is therefore the more weake., becauk it is 


'ſabje&to- faciety , and. therefore capable of remedies, both 


corporall, naturall and ſtrange, as experience ſheweth of ma- 
ny, who by divers meanes have allaied, yea quite extinguiſhed 
the force and fury of this paſſion; ' but ambition is not capa- 
ble of facicty, yea.it 1s ſharpned by the fruition of. that it deſi- 
reth, and there is no way to extinguiſh'it, being altogether in 
the ſouls it ſelfe and in the reaſon, a 

-It doth likewiſe vanquiſh love and robbeth it, not onely of 


- The = of 6fe, & health and tranquillity (for glory & tranquillity are things 


that cannot lodge together ) but alſo of it own proper life, as 


ring 


of Ambition. 8 


ring and conſulting with others to make her ſonhe Ectperor, 
and underttanding that it could not be done , but with the 
lofſe of her owne life , ſheanſwereth, as if Ambition it ſelfe 
hath ſpoken it , Occidar mods imperet : Let me be ſlaine, ſo he 
may raigne, | Mo” 

. Thirdly, ambition enforceth all the Lawes, and conſcience 
it ſelfe ; the Learned have ſaid of ambitien, that it is the part 
of every honelt man alwaies to obey the Lawes, except it be 


in a caſe of foveraignty for a Kingdome, which only deſer- 
veth adiſpeaſation , being fo dainty a morſell, that it cannot 
but breake a mans faſt 5 $3 vio/andnum eſt jus, regnandicanſa 


violandum eſt , in ceterss pietatem colas; If a man may at any 
time violate Tuſtice ,it muſt be 10 gaine a Kingdome; un thereſt 
obferve Iuflice and Piety, | F | 
It likewiſe trampleth'under foot and contemneth the reve- 
rence and reſpe&t of Religion, witnelle /croboarm, Mabumet, 
whonevertooke thought for Religion; but tollerated all re- 


ligions, ſo he might rajgnc: and altthoſearch-hereticks who 


have liked better to be chiefe traders in ctrouts and lyes with 
«thouſand diforders, than to be diſciples of the truth -: _ 
thoreforefaith thic'Apoſtle , That they that ſuffer themſelves 
to be:qffedl up with this pon uy affe8tion,. make ſhipe 
wracke;/nd wander ftoni the fairh,picrcing themſelves tho- 
row with tnany ſortowes. ,. : | fa oy 
-. Fo beſhott, itoffereth violence cven to thelawes of Na- 
rurcic ſelfe, This hath beene the catife of ſo many murders of 
Paronts, tifants, brothers; witnes Ab/alon, Abimelech, Atha- 
lias, Remnlins , Sei King of the Perfiaris, Who killed both his 
father and brother, Soliman the great Turke his twabrothers, 
So that nothing is able to reſiſt the force of ambition, it beats 
all to the ground, ſo high and haughtie is it. It lodgeth only 


In great minds, even in the Angels themſelves. 


T be lawes... 


(1 
Relig ion. 


7 
It ezfarcah 


Nalu#0. 


” 


Ambition js not the vice or paſſion of bale companions nor It js alof.y 
of comtnon or ſmall attempts,and daily enterpriſes: Renown p«{ror- 


ra gether not proſtitute 1t ſelforo ſo baſeaprize;, itpur- 
fueth-not' thoſe'thmgs*that are ſimply and ſolely goodatd 
profitable, bur thoſe that are rare, high,difficult, ſtrange and 


unuſuall, That great thirſt after honour and reputation, that - 


caſts downe a man, and makes hima begger, and to duck and 
41H : G ſkoope 


1: bath aructs 
WayCs, 


TO 
It is a folly. 


"nn 
It is mſatiable, 


22. of Ambition. 


ſtoope to all ſorts of people , and by all meanes, yeathe moſt 
abjet; at whar baſe price ſocver, is vile and diſhonourable : 
it is a ſhame and diſhonour ſo to be honoured. A man 
muſt not be greedy of greater glory than hee is capable of; 
and to ſwell and to be pufted up for every good and profita- 
ble aRion,isto ſhew bis tzile while he litts up his head. 

- Ambition.hath many and divers wayes, and prattifed by 
divers means: there is one way. flrajght and open , ſuch as 
Alexandery{ #ſar Themiſtocles took;thereis another obl ique 
and hidden, which many Philoſophers and profeſſors of pic- 
tie have taken,'who go forwards by going backward, go be- 
foreothers by going behinde them,nor unlike to wier-draw- 
ers, who draw and goc backward;they would faine be glori- 
ons by contemning glory, And to fay the truth, there is a grea- 


' ter glory mrecfuſing and trampling glory nnder foot, than in 


the delire and fruition thereof, as Plato told Diogenes. And 
ambition is never better carried, better guided, then by wan= 
dering, and unuſual! wayes. - | Sh = 
Ambition isa folly and a vanity , for it isas muchas if a 
man ſhould run to catchthe ſmoake in ſtead of the light , the 
ſhadow in ſtead of the body, to faſten the contentment of his 
minde upon the opinion of the vulgar ſort, voluntarily tore 
nounce his owne liberty, to follow the paſſions of ethers, to 
enforce himſelfe, to difpleale himfelfe; for the pleaſure of the 
beholders , to let his owne affe&tions depend upgnthe eyes 
of another ; fo farre forth to love vertue as may beto the li- 
king of the common ſort; todoe good, not for the loveof 
good, but reputation, This is to be like unto veſiells'when 
they are pierced , a man can draw nothing forth before he 
give thema vent. _ OT RI | 
Ambition hath no limits jt isa gulfe that hath neicher 
brinke nor bottome;Iit 1s that vacuity which the Philoſophers 
could never finde in Nature; afire which increaſcth by that 
nouriſhment that 1s given unto it, Whereinjt truly.;payeth 
his maſter: for ambition is onely juſt in this, that it ſufficeth 
for his owne puniſhment, and is execyutioner.to it-ſelfe. The 
wheele of 7xio is the motion of hisdefires, which turre and 
returneupand downe,never giving reſt unto hisminde. -- 
They that will flatter ambition,fay it isaſervant or heipe 
| fas, x | uo 


» 


unto vertue, and a {putreco beaufifull atiors ; for it quittei 
a man of all gther tinnes, and/in-the end, of;himſelfe roo ;and 
all for. vertue: but it is ſo farre trom this,that.ichideth ſom- 
times our vices ; bur it takes them not away, but-it covereth 
or rather hatcheth them for a time under the: deceitfull.'cin- 
ders cf a malicious hypocrific, with hopetoſet themionfire 
altogether , when they-have gotten authority ſufficient to 
reigne publikely and with impiety, Serpentslooſe nottheir 
venime, though they be frozen withcold , noran ambitious 
man his vices, though with a cold; diſſimulation hee cover 
them » for when he1s arrived to that pitch of heighe that hee 
dilired,hee then makes them - feele what heis, -And though 
ambition quit a man of all other vices, yetit never taketh 
away it ſeife, Anambitious man putteth himſelfe forth to 
great and honourable ations, the profit whereof returneth 
to the publique good , but yet he is never the better man that 
performes them , becauſe they are not theaionsof vertue 
but of paſſion; no though that ſay ing. be often in his mouth, 
Wearcnot borne for our ſelves but for the weale publique. 
The meanes men uſe tomount themſelves to higheſtats, and 
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of Covetouſueſie and her counter-paſſion,, 823 
It 4 rxcuſes of 


ambition Vaine. 


thcir carriagesin their ſtates and charges, when they are arri- - 


ved thereunto, doe fufficiently ſhew what men:they are,and 
their owne conſcicnces tell.the molt that follow thatdance, 
that however the publique good be their outward colour, 
yet their owne particular is that they.antead, - - 


Particular adviſcments and remedies againſt this evill you 
ſhall finde Z:ib,3.Cap,qz. | 


| | Cn a y. XX... 
Of Cavetouſneſſe and her counter-paſſion, 


O love and affe&t riches is covetoulneſle ; not onely the 
loveand affection, but alſo every over-cnrious care and 
induitry about riches, yea their diſpenfations themſelves 
and liberty, with Art and too muchattention procured, have 
a ſent of covetouſneſſe : for they are not worthy an carneſt 

careand attention, | | 
The defire of goods, and {n pleaſure we take inpoſleſling 
.2 "of 


I 
hat it is. 


+ Of Cavetonſneſie and her connter-paſcion, 

The force thre oF them is grounded onely upon opinion. The immoderate 

of. defixeto get riches is a gangrene In our ſoule,, which with a 

venimous heat conſumeth our naturall afte&ions, to the end 

It might fill us wich viiulent humours. So ſoone as it is lod- 

gcd in our hearts, all honeſt and naturall affe&ion which we 

owe either to our patents or friends, or our felves, vaniſheth 

away. All the reſt, in reipe& of our profit, ſeemethnothing, 

yea weforgetin the end , and contemne our ſelves , our bo- 

dies , our mindes;for this tranſitorietraſh , and as our . Pro- 

verbe is, We {cll our horſe to get us hay. 

wt foll n4 © Covctouſneſſeis the vile-and baſo paſſion of vulgar fooles, 
miſery of cove. Wiw acconht riches the principall good of a man , and feare 
eouſneſſtin foe poverty as the greatolt evill , and not contenting themſelves 
poiw's- withneceflary meanes, which are forbidden no man , weigh 
that:is/good ina Goldſmiths ballance; when Nature hath 
raught-us ts meaſure it by the i} af ieceſſitie, Por what grea- 
ter folly ca therebe than to adore that whith nature it ſie 
hath-put under our feet,, -and hidden inthe bowels of the 
carth, as vnworthy to be ſtene, yearather tobe conternned, 
and trawpled mder-foot? This is that that thvonely hee gf 
men hathtomeout of the mtraHes-of the earth, at1d*brolighir 
unto light,'to kill himſelfe. In brcens propter ge pugnatemys 
excntimmns : nou erube(cimns ſumma apud ms habers , gue fuc- 
.  rentimaterrarum:We digge out of the bowels of the earth, and 
bring to light thoſe thinf's for which we would fight ; #8 are not 
aſramed to ofieem thoſe things moſt highly hich arenn the low- 

eſt e#- nethermoſt parts of the earth Nature ſeemeth even in the 
firſt birth of gold ; and wombe from whence it proceedeth, 
after a ſort to have preſaged the- miſery of thole that are in 
love withit : for it hath ſo ordered the matter , that in thoſe 
Ccuntries where 1t groweth , there growes with itneither 
grafle , nor plant,norother thing that is worth any thing, as 
giving us to underſtand thereby , that in thoſe mindes where 
the defire of this Metall groweth, therecannot remaine fo 
much.asa ſparkeof true honour and vertne : for what thing 
can be more baſe , then for a man to diſerade, and.tomake 
himſelfe a ſervant, and a flaye tothat , which ſhoald be ſhbjett 
þ_ | untohim?-4pud [apientem divitie ſunt in ſervitme,aprud fful. 3 
1 ” 1mperio: Riches ſerves wiſe men, but command a foole, Fora 
| | coyetous 


of Covetouſneſie and hey connter-paſcions $5 


covetous man ſerves his riches, not they him, andhe js ſaid 
to have goods as he hath a fever, which holdeth and tyranni- 
zeth over a man , not he over it. Whatthing more vile than 
to love that whichis not good, neither can makea good man, 
yea is common , and inthe poſſeſſion of the moſt wicked of 
the world, which many times peryert good manners; butne- 
ver amend them 2 W ihout. which ſo many wiſe menhave 
made themſelves happy , and by which many wicked men 
have come to a wicked end. To bebriefe, what thing more 
miſerable than to binde the living vnto the dead, as Zezen- 
tins did, tothe end their death might be languiſhing and the 
morecruell; ts tie the ſpirit to the excrement and ſcummof 
tne carth ; to pierce thorow his owneſoule with athoufand 
torments, which this amarous paſſion: of riches brings with 
it ; and to intangle himſelfe with the ties and cords of this 
malignant thing , as the Scripture calleth them, which doth 
likewiſe tearme them thornes,and theeves which ſteale away 
the heart of man,ſnares of the Deyill, idolatry , and theroot 
of all evill. And truly he that ſhall ſee the Catalogue of thoſe 
envics and moleſtations which riches ingender within-the 
heart of man, as their proper thunder-bolt and lightning, 
they would be more hated thea they are now loved. Dejſznr 
inopia multa, avaritie omnia: in nullum avarus bonus e#t, in ſe 
peſſimns, Poverty wanteth many things,but covetonſneſſe all; a 
rovetons manis good to none,and worſt of all to himſelfe, 

There is another contrayy paſſion to this, and vicions , to 7% ©#ner- 
hate riches, and to ſpend them prodigally; this is torefuſe —_ _ 
the meanes to doe well, to pur in praiſe many vertnes, and , 
to fly that labour which is farre greater 1n the true command 
and uſe of tiches, than in not having them at all ; to governe 
himſelfe better in abundance than in poverty. In this there 

1s butene kinde of vertue | which is, not to fat in courage, 
but to cotinue firme and conſtant. In abuadance there are 
many, Temperance, Moderation, Liberality, Ditgence, Pru- 
dence,and ſo forth. There , more is not expreſied, but that 
he looke to himſelfe : here, that he attend firſt himſelfe, and 
then the good of others, He that is ſpoiled of his goods hath. 
the more liberty to attend the more weighty affaires of the 
ſpirit; and for this cauſe many , both Philoſophersand Chrt- 
; G3 {tans 
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Of carnall Love. 
ſans, out of the greatneſle of their courage , have put it in 


praiſe, He doth likewiſe diſcharge himſelfe of many duties 


and difficultics that are required in the good and honeſt go. - 
vernmentof our riches, in their acquiſition , conſervation, 
diſtribution, uſe and imployment: but he that quitteth him- - 
ſclfe of bis riches, for this reaſon, flicth the labour and buſi- 
nefle that belongs unto them; and quite contrarie doth itnot 
out of courage, but cowardize:anda man may tell him, that 
he ſhakss off his riches , not becauſe they are not profitable, 
but becauſe he knoweth not how to make uſe of them, how 
toufethem. And not to be able to endure riches, is rather 
weakenefſe of minde,than wiſdome,faith Sevecs, *_ 


CnapPp. XXII, 
Of carnall Love, 


| Arnall love is a fever and furious paſſion, and very dan- 
C gerous unto him that ſuffereth himſelfe to be carried by 
it: For what becomes of him? He is no morchimſelfe ; his 
body endureth a thouſand labours in theſearch of his plea- 
ſurc ; his minde a thouſand hells to fatisfic his deſires, and 
defire it ſelfe increaſing , growes into furic.As it isnaturall, 
ſo it isviolentand common toall,andtherefore m the ation 
thereof it equallethand coupleth fooles and wiſemen , men 
and beaſts together. It maketh all the wifdome, reſolution, 
contemplation and operation of theſfoule beaſtly and brutiſh. 
Hereby, as likewiſe by fleepe, eAlexander knew himſclfeto 
bea mortall man,becauſe both theſe ſappreſle the faculties of 
the ſoule. | 
Philoſophy ſpeaketh freely of all things , that it may the 
better finde our their cauſes, governe and judge of them ;10 
doth Divinitie , which 1s yet more chaſte and more ftraite, 
And why not, fincethatall things belong unto the jurifdiai- 
on and knowledge thereof? The Sunne ſhines on the dungs 
hill, and isneitherinfeited , nor annoyed therewith, To be 
offended with words, isa token either of great weakneſſe,or 
ſometouch or guilt of the fame malady. Thus much be ſpo- 
ken for that which followeth , or the like if jt ſhall happen. 
| Nature 


Of car nall Love, $7 
Nature onthe one fide with violence thruſteth us forward 
vntothisa&ion ; allthe motion ofthe world reſolverth and 
yeeldeth to this copulation of the male and female : on the 0- 
cher ſide it cauſcth us to accuſe, to hide ourſfelves;to bluſh for 
ſhame,as if it werea thing ignominious and diſhoneſt. Wee 

, call it a ſhamefu]l a; and the parts that ſerve thereunto our 
ſhamefull parts. But why ſhameful], fince naturall, and kee- 
Ping it ſe]fe within 1t owne bounds )juſt,lawfull and neceſſa- 

Tic? Yea, why are beaſts exempted from this ſhamef?ls it be- 
cauſe the countenance ſeemes foule and deformed? Why 
foul, ſince naturall? In crying laughing, champing,gaping, 
the viſage is more diſtorted : Is it tothe end it may ſerve aga 
bridle andaſtay to ſucha kinde of violence? Why then doth 
Nature cauſe ſuch a violence? Or contrariwiſe: Is1t becauſe 
ſhame ſerveth as a ſpurre, and as ſulphure; or thatthe inftru- 
menes thereof move without our conſent, yea againſt our 
wills? By this reaſon beaſtslikew1ſe hould be baſhfull,-and 
many other things move of themſelves in us without our 
conſent, whichare neither victousnor ſhamefull: not onely 
inward and hidden(as the pulſe and motion of the heart,atte= 
rics, lungs,the inſtruments and parts that ſervethe appetite, 
of cating,drinking , diſcharging the braine, the belly, and 

their ſhuttings and openings , arebeſides, nay many times 
againſt our wills; witnefle thoſe ſneeſings,yawnings: teares, 
hoquetsand fluxions, that arcnot in our owne power, and 
this of the body ; the ſpirit forgetteth, remembreth, belee- 

veth, misbeleeveth , and the will it ſelfe, which many times 
willeth that which we wouldit willednot)but outward'and 
apparant : the viſage bluſheth, waxeth pale, wan, the body 

_ growerh fat,leane, the haireturneth gray, blacke, white, 

growes,{tands on end, without and againſt our conſent. Is it 

that heereby the poverty and weakeneſle of man may be the 

' more truely ſhewed? that is as well ſcene in our cating and 

drinking, our griefes,wearinefle,the disburdening of our bo- 

dies, death, whereof a man 1s not aſhamed. Whatſocver the 
reaſon be, the a&ion 1n it ſelfe, and by nature is no way 

(hameful], it is truly naturall ; ſo is not ſhame: witneſle the 

beaſts, Why fay I beaſts? The nature of man, faith Divini- 

tie, maintaining itſelfe in it firſt originallſiate, had never 
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Q.3 : off carpall Love: 


knowne What ſhame was, as now it do:h ; for from whence 
commeth ſhame but from weakeneſſe, and wezakeneſſe bur. 
from ſinne, there being nothing in Nature of1t ſelfe ſhame- 
fall > The cauſe then of this ſhame not being in Nature, wee 
muſt tecke itelſe-where, Ic1s therefore artificiall. It is an in- 
veation forged inthe cloſcr of Venus to give the greater priſe 
to the buſineſle , and to tokindle the detire thereof the more, 
This is. with a little water to make the fire burne the cleerer, 
as. Smithes uſe to doe, to inflame the deſire to ſee whatit is 
that is hidden ; to heare and knowe what it is that is muttered 
and whiſpered, For, to handle thiogs. darkly as if they were 
myſterjes,and with refpect and ſhame , giveth tatte and eſti- 
wation unto them, Contrariwiſe, aloole, free, and open per- 
miſſion and-cemmodity , derogateth'from the worth and. 
taketh away the true reliſh and delight thereof. T: 
Tius action then 1n it felte,. and ſimply taken, is neither 
ſhametull nor vicious, fince it is natural] and corporall, noe 
more then other the like afttons are: yea, if it be well ordered, 
It ts Juſt, - profitable, neceſlarie at the leaſt , as it is toeateand 
drinke, But that which dothſo much diſcredir it, is,that mo- 
deration is ſeldome kept therein, and that to attaine thereun- 
to., wee make great ſtirres, and: many times uſe bad meanes, 
whereby it draweth after it,if it goenot before, many evils all 
worſe than the aRion ut ſelte, The charge riſeth- above the 
principall, and this is to fiſh( as it is ſaid) with threds of 
gold and purple. And all this is purely humane. Bealts that 
follow ſimply nature,are quite from all theſe troubles. But the 
Art of man on the one ſide ſets aſtrait guard about it,planteth 
at the gate ſhameto giveitareliſh : on the other ſide(6 the 
coufinage of men!) it inflameth and ſharpeneth the deſire, it 
deviſeth,removeth, troubleth , turneth all topfic turvy toat- 
tainevnto it, {witneſſe Poetry which ſporteth not it ſeife jn 
any thing ſo muchas in this ſubje&t) and findeth every en- 
zrance unto it to be better , than by the gate, and the Jawfull 
way , and followeth every wandering way, rathe:than the. 
common way of marriage, : 
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Defres, Concnpiſcence. 


Here ariſe not ſo many billowes and waves in the Sea, as = 
| F dcfires in the heart of man: it is a bottomleſle depth, it is +, 1, om4/2 
mfinite, divers, inconſtant, confuſed, and irreſolute, yca-ma=- dept h of dxſire. 
ny times horrible and deteſtable, but ordinarily yaine,and ri- 
diculous in it owne deſires, - © x or 
But fitf it ſhall not beamiſle to diſtinguiſh them, - Some ' 24, 
are naturall , and they are Juſt and lawfaull : they are likewite Thr d;{n@ti- 
in bealts}, they have their limits and bounds, a man may ſee 
the endof them ; and living according to thole , there is no _ _ | 
man a begger. Of theſe ſhall be ſpoken hereafter more at [0008 — il 
large: (for to ſay the truth) theſe are notpaſſions. Ocrhers bas 
are beſides nature proceeding from our-opinions: and fantaſic 
artificiall, ſaperfluons,-which we may, for diſtin&ion ſake , 
call concupiſcences or Luſts,, Theſe are.. purely humane , 
beaſts know not what they are, only man' is-immoderate in 
his appetites: theſe are withouc limits, without end, and are 
nought elſe but confuſion. - De/ideria nataralia finira ſunt, ex 
fal[a epinione naſcentia, ubi deſinant non habent, ' Nullns enim Seneca, 
terminus falſo eſt «via ennti-aliquid extrenv eſt, error immen«- 
ſns eſt. Naturall defires have their bounds,but thoſe which grow 
of afalſe opinion are without end, For inthat which is falſe there 
is no limit:be that travelleth in his.right way comes to-an end of 
his journey ;but he that is out of his way, knowes not whitl ep hee 
wanders, And therefore lwing according to theſe, there isno 
man can be rich and contented. Of theſe it is properly thatwee: 
have ſpoken in the beginning of this Chapter,and that we far- 
ther mtend in this matter. of the paſſions; It is for theſe that a. - 
man ſweats, and travels, ed ſupervacra ſudatur, that a man 
journieth by fea and by ſand, goeth to warre, kils himſclfe, 
drownes, betrayes, loſeth himſelf: and therefore ic-was well - | 
faid, That concupiſ ence ts the root of all evill. Now it falleth Wy 
out many times (a juſt puniſhment) that whena: man” lee- dx; 
keth how. to fatisfie. his deſires, and to glut himfelfe with the - E- 
| goods . 
F 


"90 | Hope, Deſpaire. : 
goods and plexſures of Fortune, hee looſeth and isdeprived of 
thoſe of Nature: and therefore Dzogenes having refuſed that 
money that Alexander offered him, deſired him to givehim 
that he had taken from him, to goe out of the Sunne. 


_CruaPp, SXIIL. 
Ho pe, Deſpaire. 


n Vr deſires and concupiſcences gather heat and redouble 
their force by hope, which inflameth with the ſoft and 
gentle aire thereof our folith defires,kindleth in our mindes 
a fire, from whence ariſeth a thicke ſmoake,, which blindeth 
our underſtanding; carrieth with it our thoughts, holds them 
hanging in the clouds , makes us dreame waking. So long as 
our hopes endurc, or deſires endure with them:It is a play- 
game wherewith Nature buſieth our mindcs.Contrariwiſe, 
when deſpaire 1s once lodged neere us, it tormeateth our 
ſoules in ſuch aſort, with an opinion of never obtaining that 
we defire , that all buſineſle beſides muſt yeeld unto it. And 
for the love of that which we thinke never to obtaine, wee 
looſe eventherelt of whatſoever we poſſeſk, . This paſſion is 
like unto little children, who to be revenged of him that hath 
taken oneof their play-games from them, caſt the reſt into 
the fire. It 1s angry with it ſelfe , and requireth of it ſelfe the 
puniſhment of it owne folly and infelicity. After thoſe paſſi- 
ons that reſpe& the apparant good, come wee to-thoſe that 
reſpc& the cvill. | | Re 


Of ( holer, 


j. "Mp Holer 1s a fooliſh paſſion which pntteth us wholly out 
pads ws 5IER C of our {clves, and with ſeeking os meanes to — Sa 
and beat backethe evil , whichit threatneth us, or hath alrea- 
dy procured us, maketh the blood to boile in our hearts, and 
ſurrethup furious vapours in our ſpirits, which blinde us ay" 

| © 


ofcholers 
calt ug headlong to whatſocver may fatisfic thedefire which 
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wee have ofrevenge. It is a ſhort fury , a way to madneſſe ; 
by rhe prompt and ready impetuoſitie and violence thereof, 


1t carrieth and furmquanteth all paſſions. Repentiva & v4 nni- 
verſa ejus eft ; Sudden and vielent ts the force therefore, 

The cauſes that diipoſe and move unto choler are firſt 
weakeneſle of ſpirit,as we ſee by experience in woemen, old 
men, infants, ſficke men, who are commonly more cholericke 
than others. Invalidun omne, natura querulum eſt: All weake 
things are fall of complaint. A man deceiveth himſelfe to think 
that there is courage where there 1s violence: violent motions 
are like the endeavours of children and old men, who runne 


2 


The cau ſeithere- 
of | 


when they thinke to goc : for there is nothing more weake 


than an immoderate motion ; anda great imbecillity is it 1n a 
man to be cholericke . Secondly , the malady of the minde; 
whereby it is made over-tender to beare blowes, as the vice= 
rate parts of the body,where the ſound being intereſſed ther- 
in, arcaſtoniſhed and wounded with light matters, N#/quan 


ſine querela agratanguntur: Sore things are never touched with- 


cut complaint, The loſſe of a penny,or the omiſſion of gaine, 
puts into choler a covetous man ; a laughter or glance of his 
wife ſtirres this paſſion ina icalous man. Thirdly, luſt, vaine 
nicenefle, ſelfe-love, which makes a man anxiousand angry, 
puts him into choler for the leaſt cauſe that may be. N=lla res 
magit iracundian alit quam luxuria: Nothing doth more nouriſh 
anger than Inxury, This love of trifles , of a glaſſe, adogge, 
a bird, is a kinde of folly that troublethus much, - and ftirres- up 
this cholericke paſſion in us, *Fourthly, too much curioſity : 


Dui nimis inquirit, ſcipſum inquietat : Hee that ſearcheth'too 
much, diſquieteth himſelfe. This 1s to ſeeke occaſions, and out- 


of the lightnefle of the heart to caſt a man intocholer, not 
attending any cauſe thereof, S4pe ad nos ira venit,ſepins nos ad 
iam:anger often commeth unto us,we oftener toit+,Fiftly,lighe- 
neſſe' in beleeving' what comes'firit to the eare.But the princj- 


pall and former cauſe is, an opinion of contempt and miſ- 
uſage, either by word,deed, countenance, Theſe are the reaſons 


whereby we pretend to juſtifie our choler.. | hes 

The fignes and ſymptomes are very manifeſt , and more 
than of any other paſſion ; and ſo ſtrange that they alter and 
5 | change 


Au 


hi 
The ſogres. 


4 
The ejjefts. 


A 


change the waoleeltate of man, they transforme and dis6gpre 


- him. Vt ſit difficile utram mags deteſtabile vitiem , aut de- 
forme: Sothat it is difficult to knowwhether it be amore deteſt a= 


ble or deformed vice. SOME of them ate outward, the face red 
and deformed,the cies fiery, the lookes furious,the care deafe, 
the mouth foaming, the heart panting, the pulſe beating, the 


-vaines ſwollen , the tongue ſtzmmering, the teeth gnaibng, 


the voice loud and hoarſe, the ſpeech iniperfe& , and to be 


' briefe, it puts the whole body into a fire anda fever, Some 


have broken their veines, ſupprelt their vrine, whereby pre- 
ſent death hath enſued. W hat then can the eſtate of the ſpiric 
be within, when it cauſeth fo great a diſorder without? Choler 
at the firſt blow drivethaway and baniſheth reaſon and judge- 
ment, to the end it may wholly poſſeſle the place; afterwards 
it filsall with fire , and ſmoke, and darkenefſe, and noiſe ; 
like vato him that puts the Maſter outpf the houſe, and then 
ſets freand burnes himſelfealive within ; or like vnto a ſhip, 
that hath neither ſternenor Pilot, nor ſailes, ner oares, which 
commits 'it-fortune-to the mercy of the waves,windes, and 
tempeſt in the middeſt ofa furious ſea, rt 

The e<ft-&s thereof are great , many times miſerable.and- 
lamentable.C-o/er firſt enforceth vs to injuſtice,for itis kind=. 
led and ſharpned by ajuſt oppoſition , and by.the knowledge 
that a man hath of thelittle reaſon hee hath tobe angry. Hee: 
thatis move\ to anger, npon a falſe occaſion , if a manyeeld 
him any good reaſon why he ſhould not be angry, hee is pre= 
ſently more incenſed even againſt the truth and 11nocencie it . 


ſelfe: Pertinaciores nos fart iniguitasire, quaſi argumentum ſit 


juſt e iraſcends graviter iraſts, The iniquity of auger doth make 
24 more flubborn,as if it were an argument and proofe of juſt an= 
gergto be grievouſly angry, The example of Pi/o.is very notable 
and proves this true, whoexcelling otherwiſe invertue ( the 
hiſtory is very well knowne) being moved to choler, did 
umuſtly put three to death, and: by, a ſubtile occafion cau- 
ſed them to be found guilty, onely becaule they acquitted one 
as unguilty whom hee by his former ſentence had condeme 
ned. It is likewiſe ſharpnedby filence and-cold replies, as ga- 
thering thereby that it proccedeth out of a-contempt both of 


him and his choler; which is proper vnto women,, who many 


times 
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_ times areangty to the end they mayſtirreup thatpaſſion in 
another, and mcreaſe their choler everito fury, when they fee 
that a man- vouchſafeth not to nouriſh that humour in them, 
by chiding with them. So har (holer ſhewethiit ſeife to be 
more fſavagethan a beaſt, ſince neither by defencevr excule, 
nor by (lence and patience without defence, it wilknotbe 
woon or pacified. The injuſtice there of islikewiſe in this, 
that it will be both a ludpge and a party,thatit will that al take 
part with it, and growes to defiance with as many as will 
{eeme tocontradit it, Secondly, foras' much as it is inconfi- 
derate andheady,itcaſteth us headlong intogreat' miſchcifes, 
and ſometimes even inte thoſe which we muſt flic; -and foe 
wiſh and would willingly procure ariother ' mmm. ERS 
dam evigit It is puniſhrd while puniſheth,or farre worte, The 
paſſion 1s fitly compared to great ruines, which bneſt them- 
ſelves in peicesvpon that which they fall, is purſueth with 
{ach violencethe il] of anethex, chat ittheedsnot the avoiding 
of 1t owne, It intrappeth and intangleth us, makes us to 
ſpeake and to doe things fhamefalt, uncomely, unworthy our 
ſelves, Laſtly,it carrieth us ſo beyond our ſelves,that it makes 
us.to.doe things ſcandalous Aangeron, andiirrevocable;mur- 
ders, poiſonings, treafons, whereby: follow great atill too late 
repentanccs:witneſle 4texander the' Great after hEhadflatie 
c—_ therefore Pythagorar was wort to fay,thatthe 


of Choter wasthe beginning of repentance, '' | 
This paſſion feedes upon” it ielfe, flareerethang tickfterh it 
ſelfe, with a-perſwaſion that it hathreaſon;tharit's jalt*evct- 
ſing it ſclfe upon the malice and: indiſcretion oFahothir Vir 
the injuſtice of another cannot'make thar” juſt\northeloff 
that wereccive by another make that profitable niito ns? Its 
too raſh and inconſiderate to doe any thing viriti* 300d ; fie. 
would cure an evill with an evill ; forro'yceld the torres) 
of an offence to Cholcy, ts to corre a vice by it fee, Rexlon 
which ſhould haveithe command overtis,netdes no fachrofi - 
cers as of their owne heads execute lawes, totttentfihy Her 
ordinance ;Mhe would have all things doe recording to'r 
tureby meaſure,and:herefore violenee: doth ad wi Jett it 
But what, ſhall vertae ſee the inſolency of vice antmot be aQe 
ory wh it? ſhall the liberty thercof be ſo bridled as oo 
are: 


% 
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dare to bemoved againſt the wicked? yertue defiresnoinde-*, 
cent liberty, it needs not tume.itown ſtrength againlt it ſelfe, 
nor that the-wickedneſle of another ſhould trouble it ; a wile _ 
man mult as well beare thevicesof a wicked, man without 
choler, as his proſperity wichout envie. Hee mult endurethe 
indiſcretions. of raſh and inconſideratemen, with the ſelte 
lame patience that-Phyſitians doe the mJuries of. mad men; 
There-is no greater wiſdome, -nor more profitable in the 
world, than to endure the folly of another , for otherwiſe by 
not ſuffering it with patience, we make it our owne..: That 
which hath-heretofore beene ſpoken touching Cheer, may 
likewiſe be ſpoken of theſe paſſions following, hatred;envie, 
revenge, Which are made or formed Cholers. 
Particular adviſements and remedies againſt this evill are 
Lib,3.cap.31. 09 41.7 
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F-JArred is aſtrange paſſion , which ſtravgly and without 
4reaſontroubleth us : and to fay the —_ what is there 
inthe world that ctormenteth us more? By this. paſſion wee 
put our ſelves; into the -power ofhim that we hate,toaffii&t 
and vexus; the fight of him moveth our ſenſes;. the remem+; 
brance ſtirreth our ſpirits both waking and ſleeping;yea wee 
never. preſent- him to our memorics but with deſpight and 
gnaſhing of teeth, which putsus beſides our ſelves,andtcares 
our owne.hearts; whereby we ſuffer in our ſelves,the puniſh- 
ment of that evill we wiſh unto another, He which hateth is 
the patient, hethat is hated, the agent : contrary to the ſound 
of the words, the hater is in torment, the hated in caſe. Bur 
what doc wehate?Men, or their matrers and affaires? Doubt- 
lefle we hatenothing that we (hould:for if there be any thing 
to bchated in this world, it js hate it ſelfe, and {uch likepaſſi 
ons, contrary.to that which ſhould command inus, | 
Particular confiderations:and remedics againit this evill, 
arg L:6.3.64Þ.3 2. | 
CHAP. 


Envie 
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Envie, 


Nvic isa couſen-germane to Hatred ; a miſerable paſſion 
and outragious beaſt, which 1n-torment excelleth hell it 


ſelfe. It is a'delire of that goodthatanother poſſeſſeth, which 


gnaweth our heart , and turnegththe good of another man to 
- our owne hurt . But how ſliouldit torment us, fincc it is as 
well againſt that which is11],as thatwhich is good? Whilcſt 
- an envious man looketh obliquely,upon the goods of another 
man;he loſeth what is good 1n himſelfe, or at leaſtwiſe takes' 


nodclight in it; 


. 


Particular adviſementts and remedies againſtthisevill, are 


.  L4b. 3, Cap. 33. | | 
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Tealonſee.” ! 28 —_ 


] Ealoufic isa paſſion like: almoſt bothin -nature and effe& * 
unto Envie, but that it ſeemeth that Envie confidereth not 
what 18 good , butinas muchas it isin the pofſeffion ofano-! 


ther man , and that we dcfire1t for our ſelves ;-and Fealouſic 


concerneth our owne proper good, whereof we feare another 


doth partake. PST = 
Iealouſie is a weake maladic of the foule abſurd, vaine; ter= 


rible andtyrannicall , itinfinuateth it' ſelfe nader'the titlc'of 
amity, but after it hath gotten poſſeſſion,'upon the ſelfe-Gine * 


foundation of love and good will, it buildeth an everlaſting 


hate, Vertue, health, merit, reputation, are the 'incendiarics 


of this rage , or rather the fuell untothisfury, - cf » 
. Tt jis likewiſe the Gall: that corruptethall the Honey of 
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our lite: it is commonly mingled with theſweereſtaiid plea-* thercsf: 


ſanteſt ations ,, which it maketh ſo Tharpe and ſower, as no- 


thing more-itchangeth love into hate, reſpect ifto' diſdaine, 
aſſurance into diffidence : it ingendreth a pernicious cariofity 


and defire ina'man to ccarehimſelte of chat evill, which be-: 


Ing 
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A Cowaraly 
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ing paſt remedy, by too much ſtirring ſtinkerh the more : For 
w 


at doth he but publiſh, put. out of all doubt, brin g1 nto the . 
light, found with a trumpet his owne ſhame and milery, and 
thediſhonour of his owne children? 

Particular conſiderations and remedies againſt this eyill, 

are, Lib, 3, cap. 33 | 


Caray, XXIX, 
_—- Revenge, | ol 


THe deſire of: revenge is firlt a cowardly and 'effeittinate 
paſſionproceeding from a baſe, weake, and abje&minde, 
which expericncetelleth us to be true: for we commonly ſee 
the weakett mindes the moſt malicious and revenefull, #3 
women and children. The valiant and generous: minde doth 
little fecle this paſſion, but contemneth and diſdaineth ir, ei- 
ther becauſe the injurie toucheth htm nor, or becanſc hee that 
offercth the injury isnot warthy his revenge,as not daigning 
{o farre to debaſe himſclfe: Fndignus Ceſaris ira, UVnworthy 
the anger of Ceſar The haile, thunder, and tempelts,and thoſs 
fearctull motiens that arc in the aire, doe neither troublenor 
touch the ſuperiour celeſtiall bodies, but only thexweake and 
inferiour.: andever.ſo the indiſcretionsand childiſh brawlts 
of fooles wound got greatand high mindes All thegreat men 
of the world, Alexander, Ceſar, Epaminondas, Scipio have 
beene ſo farre from revenge, that quite contrary, ey have 
done A wx their _— _ th; - 
_ . . Secondly, i. 18.2 boyling and biting paſſion, and like a 
worme grow <the hearts of thoſe thatare infeed with 
dh molciteth them by day, and by night keepes them awz- 
£d, "\s 7 1 5% LEES 
It i8 likewiſefull of injuſtice, for it tormenteth the inno- 
 cent,and addcthaftliction, Itisto make the party offeriding, 
to feele that evill and puniſhment ,'' whick the defire of re- 
venge girth to.a mans heart;andthe party offended got s to 
lay onthe burthen, as it he hadnot already hurt enough by 
the injury received : in ſuch ſort , that many times and ordi- 
narily, whileſt he tormenteth himfelfe to ſeeke meancs of re- 
venge , he that hath committed the offence laughs x ey 
£: 1imk lfc 


meanes of the execution, which many times is wroughe by 
treaſons and villanous practiſes, 


Laltly , the execution is not onely painefull but dangerous . 


both his @wne. The fcare of juſticetormenteth him, and the 
care to hide thoſe that love him. Wn 

Againe, to kill and to make an cnd of his enemy, is not re « 
venge: but meere cruelty ,which procecdeth from cowardli- 
neſic and feare. To be revenged is to. beat his enemy,to make 


wer of his wrath,which is the end of revenge. And this isthe 
reaſon why a man cares not to be revenged upona dogg or 
a beaſt , becauſe he can no way taſte or concett his revenge. 
In truc revenge there muſt bea kinde of plan anddclight 

' In the revenger: and he upon whom he is revenged mult 
feele the weight of his diſpleaſure , ſuffer paine, and repene 
him of the cauſe, which being killd he cannot doe:yea,hcis ra- 
ther freed therby from all miſery, & contrariwiſche that is the 
revenger endureth many times that torment and feare which 
he wiſheth co his enemy. To kill then is a token of coward- 
linefle and feare, leſt his enemy __ of his re= 
venge, ſhould liveto requite him with 

thonghit make an cnd of the quarr<ll, yet it woundcth his re- 
putation, it i3a tricke of precaution and not of colurage:and is 
the way to proceed fafely, but not honourably, * Dus occrdre 
longs, non wlcsſcitar, nec gloriam aſſequitur: He that killeth 4 
farre off, doth netther revenge nor obtaine renowne. ; . 
Particular adviſements and xemedies againſt this evill, arc 
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Revenge. +. . 
bimſclfemerry with it, Burt it is alſo farre moreunzult in the 


"the like ; which - 


| | 4+ 
too; for expericncetelleth us, that he that ſeckes to bereven- Daxngerous. 


gcd, doth not that which he would,and what bis blow incan» 

deth,but commonly ,that which he would not,comesto, i 

and thinking to put out the _ of lis cnemy , he putteth one 
J 


| To «& 1s wot 
him ſtoopegnot to kill him;for by killing he feelesnot the po. #9 7ev%e*+ 
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Cruelty, | 


-7 Ruclty.is a villanous and deteftable vice, and againſt na- 
Lynre, and therctore it is likewiſecalled Inkumaniry, Tt 
procecdeth from weaknefſe ; Omnis ex-infirmirate feritat eft + 
All ernelty. proceedeth of infirmity. And-it is the danghter- of 
cowardlineſſc: for a valorons -man,doth alwayes exercife his 
ſtrength againft a reſiding enemy + whom hebathnoſooner 
2t his mercy; but hc is facisfied: Romwanavirtns,parcere ſubje- 
&iz:, debellave ſuperbos : The Roman vertue was to fpare the 
bumble and ſubdaec the proud. Foras much thercfore as cowar- 
ly weaknefle cannot be of this ranke , tothe end it may yet 
get the name of Valour , it makes bloud and maflacresthe: 
proofe thereof. Murders in-viRtoriegarecommenly<xecuted 
by common'people,and the officers of the baggage. Tyrants-. 
arebloudy , becauſe they feare , not knowing howto ſecure 
themſelves ; but by rooting out thoſe that- may offend them; 
and therefore they exerciſe their cruelty againſt all ,even wo- 
men t00, becauſe they fcareall; Canttaferit, dum enntatic 
met: He ſtrikes all, becauſe he feares all, Cowerdly dogsbite 
and'teare with their tecth , within the houſe,. the-skinnes of 
thoſe wild beaſts, which in the open field they durftnotlooke 
upon, Whatmakecivill warres ſo cruell, but thattie where-- 
with thecommon peopleare kdand linked , who like dogs 
that arebackt by their-maſterbacke one another? The Empe- 
rour Maxritins being told that one Phocas a ſouldierſhould- 
kill him, enquired what he was, and of what nature andcon- 
dition; being told by his fonne in law' Phihip, that he yas 
abaſecoward: why then, faith he,no marvel ifhcbea mur- 
dererand cruell. Tt proceedeth likewiſe from theinward ma- 
lignity of the ſoule, which feedeth and delighteth it ſelfe 
with the hurt of another. Monſters like Calign/s, 


CHAP. 


Salneſſe,or heeviniſrof beire. 
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wee have of the greatneſle of thoſe evils that afiit'ns. Friis n 
dangerous encmic 'to our reſt ,.. which preſently weakeneth 
and quelleth- our ſoutes, if we takenot'good heed, and'taketh 
-From us the uſe of reaſon and diſcourſe;and the meanes where- 
by to providefor our affaires, and withtime ic ruſteth and 


vertyes a ſleepe, cycnth he hath moſtriced to keepe 
them awaked,to withſtand chat cvill which oppreſſeth them: 


but we muſt diſcover the foulcnefle and folliethe perviicions 
effedts, yea the injuſtice that is in this cowardly, bafe;andfece- 
blepaſſion;to. the! cnd-we may learne withatFon [migheto 
Ate and avoid it,asmoſt unworthy the wiſeftmeh,ac cording 
to thedofAtrine ofthe Stoicks;which isnotid-eafic to be done 
becauſcitexcufeth and covereth ir ſelfe with.many beautifull 
colours. ofnature , picty, goodneſle, yeathe greatett part of 
the world itdrawcsto honour and favourit, making-itanor- 
nament to wiſdome, yertue;conſcience. tt 
Firſt'then it is ſo farre frombeing naturall (as it would 


fenoweth the ſouls, it wma the wholeman , brings his 
wht "IP 74 


kinde of diſcouragement ingendred by the'opinion that 


4 


'L 
The deſcription, 


(make menbelceve)thatir is formall and ah. enemy to nature, No? —_—_ 
a9 May cafily be proved. Touching ceremonious ſorrowes Publige mour- 
and publique mourniogs , ſo.much affe&ed .and praQtifed in 7% 


former times,and likewiſe atthis preſent(my meaning isnor 
to touch the honeſty and moderation of obſequies and fiine= 


ralls, nor that ſorrow that belongs to piety and religion)what 


greater4mpoſture or deceitfull coſonage cantherebeinan 
things beſides? How many fained and artificiall counterfeit 
coſonages are there with no ſmall.coft and charges; bottvin 
thoſe whom it concerneth,the authors of the port, and thetc 
whoſe offices they make uſe of in that buſinefle? Forts give 
the better credit to their jugling tricks they hire people to 1a- 
ment andto ſend up.their ſhreekings, cries and lamentations, 
whuch all men know to.be _ and extorted for money; 
. 2 - TeATES 


Par! 301da7» 
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| 260: Sacneſſe,or heavinefeof heart. 


Agai ,f neture,” as, Which isdrowned by the force of this paſſion,as the beau- - 


FLEA 
a 44s 
Ll 


eearcs that are not ſhed but to be ſeenc, and fo ſooneas they 
are out of fight , are dried'up ; where is it that Naturehatk 
raught us this Nay, whats there that Nature doth more ab- 
horre and condemne?r fÞ tyrannicall, falſe and vulgar opi- 
nion(the worſt, as hath beenc faid, almoſt of all the paſſions ) 
that teacheth us to weepe, and lament in ſucha caſe. Andifa 


man cannot finde occaſion of teares and an heavie countenance 


in himſclfe, he muſt buy it ata deare price in another, in fuch 
forc that to ſatisfic- this opinion, hee muſt enter into a great 
charge wherof nature if we would credit it, would willing- 


lydiſcharge us. Is not this willingly and publikely to betray 


rcaſon,toenforce and to corrupt nature, to proſtitute his own 
manhood ,to mocke both the world and himſelfe,, co fatisfie 
the yulgar fort., which produce nothing but crrour ;- and 
account of nothing that is not counterfeit and diſguiſed ?Nej- 
ther ars thoſe more particular ſorrowesnaturall, as it ſeemes 
to many ; for ifthey did proceed from Nature, they ſhould be 
common toall men, -and almoſt touch allmenalike;: Now 
welcc- that the ſelfe-ſame things that are cauſes of ſorrow to 
ſome, give occaſion of: joy unto others , that one Province, . 
one perſon laugheth at that whereat another weepech ; that. 
they that are converſant with thoſe that lament, cxhort them 
to reſolut:on,and to quit themſelves of their teares, ' Yeathe 
greateſt part of thoſe that thus torment themſelves, when you 
have talked with them,or that themſelves have had the leifure 
but to diſcourſe upsn their owne paſſions, they confeſle that it 
is but a folly thus to affli& themſclves,and praiſe thoſe who in 
the like adverſities , have made head againſt Fortune; and 
with a manly aud generous courage have withſtood their af- 
flitions. And it is certaine that men doe not accommodate 
thcir mourning to their cauſe of forrow , but the opinion of 
thoſe with whome they live, And ifa man marke them 
well,he ſhall finde thar it is opinion, which the moreto-annoy 
usprefenteth the things unto us which'torment us cither more 
then thiey ſhonle, or by anticipation, . feare and prevention of / 
that whichts to-.come, ſooner then they-ſhould,.. - 
But- itis againit nature, inaſmuchas it polluteth and defa» 
ceth whatſoever nature hath made beautifull-and amiable in 


tis 


i or Ns + 
tic of apearle is diflolved in. vincgar:; We m b-E 
hereby ſpeRacles. 9 pity, wegoe with our heads hanging, | 
Our CY Es; fl tened,on-the carchaur | gi” 
members i Inn veable,:; _ eyesfervetor C_ her: 
to Weepe, that you-ma 'Wee;areno ſweating" 
ſtatues, turned (as the Poctsf Rinc)like Neobe into aſtongby.: | 
the onrer tia pllion OC ON EETIOGS @2r1 317 SUB Liik 
W it 18not ane ly comtary anda cnemy unto paturcybit: 1 
God bins: be bog what other. thing -is/it,but a raſh and out» eo 6.2 in- 
ragiouy comprene againſt .the. od and common law of the #1 9%5- 
le wor ki Eharh made all things under the Moone; 

changableand corruptible ? If we know this law,why.do& 
we torment our, ſelves? If wekhow it notywhereofidoowe F 
complaine,, bur of our. owne 1gnorance,; and that wekuow.: 
not that which, Nature hath written. in. all the comersand.. 
creatures of theworld?Wearc here notto givealaws butts: 
receiv by te [7 follow that why-b mater Ines iforto!i: 
to ELV'S DY CON iAingdoth-but le 9ur paines:; 

ckidesa csall his, it is pernicious and hurtfull unto.man, and 
by Gmych che mare dangerous , becauſs itkilleth;when we 
thinks it comforts, hurtethunder the colour; ofdaing goad,' pernicious. 
under a falſe pretence of pluckiog the iron our.ofichoornd, 
it drivesitt to che. heart, ;and the ba.blowes thereof arc ſo much-.. 
che more hardly avoycd: -and the enterpriſes broken, becauſe. : 
it is adomefticall cnemy brought up with us Which we ere 
engendred for our owne puniſhment, ; - be 

Outyardly,, by a + os par | 9cw.countenance wholly. 6 
altered and countcrfeitedit dilbonoyreth and defameth -man, , *Outwardy. 
Doe but conſider when. it entreth- inco us; it fillethus'with-: 
ſhame , in ſuch ſort, that wee darenot ſhew ourſelves in 
publique place, no not privately to.our deareſt friends;and af- 
ter we are once poſleſſed of this paſſion, wedoe nothing but 
ſecke corners to hide our ſlves from the ſight of men. Whar 
is this to ſay , but char it condemnethi itſelfe and acknowled= 
gcth how indecent it is?For it is for a woman that is taken in 
her wantonneſle ta hide her {elfe, and co feare to be knowne.. -. 
Apaine, doe but conſider the veltments and habits of ſorrow; 
how ftrange and cffcminare they are;which ſhewcrh, thati it 
taketh auray wehatſoores.| is manly and generousin us , and- 
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Inward, 
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SN EAN -ancinebr.greite ; which may'faltever fromthe eyes of 


"of than y pierceth it thorow'; deprivethhim oF; 


| wherfather; he painted him with, bis facc covered, as confeſ= 
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102: $Sadnefte,or Aeving of heart. 
pits uponus' the ccountenayees and-infitmities of womens 
agg. chareforethe Thracienr adored thoſe menthat-moujned- 
like thaddrrow makes then euntiches;” 
The kirſtand more: mania generous Hwes of the Romans” 
—_— efeminareJumentations', finding it arhorrible. 
haig;that men ſhould fodegenerate from their own natures, © 
= octhings contrary to manhood; aHloying.onely of 
finkkeares-whikch proceed: fhom the Reſt. inceymret'o x 4 


ers" themſelves, who & with -thetr- F 
dignitte: -atid'maa Ufrom cheey e$\ yerttienae? inzfrom 
thaiheare.. WE! ith yoo 5147 TE JN JQITIOO DG SUL OD TE! 
> Nowit-derh gtuncly altev hs bilzge/ctb grind diſko- 
neftly>difguiſe vman --ontwititly: 7 diitpeirc S | 
mazrowiokthe' bone as. otitont's , ; dof * 
the bonesIt: pſnaptclboreth do Toub 


thereof, [*xnakesa THIF UPi&PÞ ha ail 
priſes; wy ebb ,aHe a &ad 
doc anything: 


th4b"3s profitable* extlicr 16! himſelfe or 
ther,and mot oxiely* ro:doey goods Sabe3 oechveie, ; Ser friby 
thoſe pood fortunes that lip heap potrhim dif MGkhy ; every. 
is tarturitohis als; ehKiilft&a'06 ppted” foinack 


ly -it ihaketh birterour While life;a ligand poylonethll 
"Ie 1s ewo-fold,great and extreme ;orat cteaftwiſe 'thoug h 


not great in it ſelfe,yet great when by reaſon of a ſudden 5k | 
rtheheart 


priſe and furious vnexpcRodnlarum'it fciſeth up 
otion'and. 


{cnſc, like a ſtone, &'not unlike that niiſerable mother Niobe, 
Dirignit viſi in medio, calor ofſa reliquit, © 
Labitur , & longo vix tandem tempore fatur., 

She ſwennded at at the halfe, all being too much, 
_ # Toſeeat once and live; t hey griefe was ſuch * 
-  Shefalls, foe flu Buates' , ſhe reſonnds and Pct hes,” A 
And ſcarce at tengt haith much agce fhe ſpeakes, © 
And therefore the Painter diverfly & by degrees preſenting 
unto. us the ſorrow and: miſerable eftate. of the parents and 
friends of Iphigenia when ſhe was facrificed , when he came 


og. 


Compaſions | 

fing his Art-not ſufficient to expreſſe in thevifgea te av 
that degree. Yea, Tometitics vtentergre that ic 
killeth out-right. The ſecond degree is the indifferent for- 
row , which though perhaps.if'may be greater than the for- 
mer, yct intime it is leſſened and eaſed, and is expreſſed «4 
tearcs,: fobs, 1ighs and lamcntations: :> Dane loves 


Mgentes ſtupent.\ Light caves  — £512 
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Particular adviſements and remedies 
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 V' lowlikefeeling pity their miſeries; .oicher bechiſe 

by: a ſecretconſeat we perticipatoonethrothers _—_— 


cauſe we feare that in our ſelves , ES 
thers." Butthis is donetoro waics,whexeby Slikewiſc 
a4wofold compaſſion; the! one- 


z £7 


orihng him ive ffiariing« 


good will, notcroabli 

ting his'ownenatme ant withourimpeachmenr ob equity or 
bonpur;cdo oKuallyſuccour choſehat wof- 
fied: Fhis i»tharvenuoſomuch commendediin Religion} 
found intheholieftand wiſe mthe world:theorheris 
ſiqniof a feeble and fomininepirr; Ln 
ceedeth from adelicate tendemefſe; a/troubted] 

toner, mfamx,androcaucll anchenalicionsn 
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2 
The malice 2nd 


[tyranny thereefe 


Cwa'r XKNXITHI to ht 
toi (hel; 133975 of 1: BRaresf 151: 5 4h 

J5Eareis the apprehenſion of an evill tocome , which hol-. 
F dethus.in a-continuall care, and runnes before thoſe evils 
that fortuncthreatnethus; il oe oe 

Wee ſpeake not here of that feare of God ſo muchcom- 
mended in Scripturc , nor of that feare which proccedeth 
from love, and 18 a ſweet reſpe& towards the thing beloved, 
commendable in ſubjects and all inferiours towards their ſu- 
periours ; but of that vicious feare that troubleth and affli- 
Qeth, which is the ſeed of finne, the twinne of ſhame,. both. 
of one wotanbe, ſprung: from thaticloſe.andenrſed mariage of 
the fpiritof man with a diabolical perſwaſion. Times eo quod 
wud c[empy & abſcondime, 1 fearey.becattſe I was naked, and 
therefare I hid my ſelfe. 27 eb C4 JIG 155 23113 S161 SW 13180 
-»;..It is'2 deceitfull and malicious paſſion , and-hath ho other 
power over ps; but to-mockeand feduceus : itfervesiteurne: 
withthat which'is to come,where thoiigh we ſcemevo forces 
fe much» we ſcenothingatall:; andin thatdoubtfulldarke« 
neſſe it holdeth us; as inadarke place, as theeves doe bynight; 


| to.the end they ma robbe-aman;;; andnot'bee kniywneArid 


give a:great.and fidden affright witha ſmall niniber....Avd 
therefore it torinenteth ns- with masksand ſhewesofcvilgas 
men fearq- children with bug-bearcs;; cvilsthat have riothing 
but a- fimple- appearance, and have nought-in themſUves 
whereby; to.hurtus; ' yea, arenot evils; butthat-wee tbinke 
them ſo. It is the onely apprehenſion which: wehave, which - 
makes that cyillto us, which is not ſo,and draweth evill even 
fromiour owne good to afflit us withall, How: wany.doe:we- 
ſecevery day , that with feare to become miſerable, become 
thatthey feare, and tune their vaipatearbinto.cortsinemile- 
ries ? How many have loft their friendsby ditruſtitg their: 
friends ; have got diſcalcs, by fearing them 2 One hath in 
{uch ſort conceived an opinion, that his wite hath played falſe 
play with him; that for griefc hee languiſheth; another hath 
in ſuch ſort apprehended ſucha conteit of poverty , _— 

cthi 
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Feares”. 65 


falleth ficke : and to bebricfe, ſome have dyed for fearetodyc. 
And even ſo may a man fay almoſt of whatſoever wefeare: 
for feare ſcemeth not toother end , than to make. us findethar 
which we flye from. , Poubrleſſe,feare is of all ather evils the 
grcatclt and\moſt tedious ; for other evilsare no longer evils 
than they continue , and the paine endureth no longer than 
the canſe; but feare is of that which is, and that which isnot, 


and that perhaps whichnever ſhall be, yea mens imes of that 
"which $A poſſible bee, Behold thena paſſion traly ma- 


licious and tyrannicall ,which draweth from-an imaginaric c- 


vill true and bitter ſorrowes.and is overegreedy by thought 


and opinion to overtake,nay out-runne them. _.... . 
© . Feare doth not onely fill-us with evils,and many times by 
falſe appearances,but it likewiſe ſpoileth all the good that we 
Have,and all the pleaſure ofour life; a8an enemy to our.reſt, 
Aman can take no delight in the fruition of that good which 
he fearcth to loſe, lifei e ſelfe cannot be pleaſant,ita manfeare 
to dic, - Nothing good (faith an ancient Writer). can bring 
: pleaſure with ir , butthat againſt the lofle whereof a man 1s 
alwaycs prepared, of EE 
 Itisalſoa-ftrange paſſion, indiſcteet_and incenfiderate, and 
proceeds as often from the want of judgement, as of heart. 


It ariſeth from dangers, and many times caſteth usinto dan- 


gers; for it ingendreth .1n us ſueh an inconſiderate defire to: 
get out,that it aftoniſheth , troubleth, and hindrethus from: 
taking that orderthat is fit to get out. - It bringeth aviolent 
kinde of trouble, whereby the ſoule being affri 7 4 with- 
draweth it felte into it ſelfe:and:debateth-wyithi it FA ho 
avoid thatdanger that ispreſented. Beſides that great difcou- 
ragement that it bringeth, it ſcizeth on ns with ſuch an afto- 
niſhmene, that we leſc our judgement, andeliere isno longer 
reaſon -o> diſcourſe in us : ie: maketh-1isto flie whenno man 
_purſuzth., yea-mayy: times our 'owne'friends and fuccottrs : 
Adeo pavor etiam anxiliaformidat':: Inſormch that feare area- 
.deth bis owne helper; Many have ranne mad herewith, yea the 
{cnſes themſelves haye hereby loſt their uſe: we have our cyes 
open, and ſcenot; one ſpeakesto us, and-wee hearken-not un- 
to himgve would flie; and we'cannot goe: fo 7 


' »* 


An indifferent feare puts wings to our heeles; a great - 
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206 
faſt ourfecr, and intangles them, Feare'pervertertiandeor- 
rupterh themtire man: both'the fpirit, Pavor ſuperman om- 
i wibbex anineo expetlirat; Fear deprii 

" wiſdome ani{ unter ftuntling: Andthebody, © * 


- that Rowane Leo ton under the. candutt of tize'Conſall Sem- 


.ers unto them as ſhall ſeeme- 


The ſecond conſideration of Man. 


priverh mynrinde of ail 


4 


” © Obftupni, fteterunts, com ,vox fanciburbeſit, 

Cold ſudden feare, ſupplants his natures hear, © 
_ © And layer bim ſpeechleſſe, rifl bis blond retrear. 
'- ad' therefore refoture, like 


rapainſt Harihal, Audacerftcerar Fpſe tins2y : Feare 


made bim bold, There are feares andaffrighements without 
any mp cat{t;and as1t were by fomeceleſtiall im _ 
it 


they call Panique terrors.Terrorer de calo, areſcentibus 
hominibas pre timore  terrors from heaven, men conſuming a= 
way withfeare ; ſuch as once happened in the City of Care 
thay Irs: wherewirh whole people and armies have beene 
unded.. | | ; + "2 
'- Particular advifements and remedies againſt this evill , 
_ areLib,z.Cap 28, 6 


| Theſecond Conſideration of Man; by con- 


paring him with all other creatures. 4 
CHAP. XXALV. -inok 49th 


Ee haye conſidered man wholly and fimply in 
/ timſelfe:now Jet us conſider him by comparing 
VB  himwichother creatures, whichisan dxcellenc 
ane 8.to nom” wag . This — hatha large extent 
and many parts that bring much knowledge of tmportance, 
and very profitable,ifir be well done. — it Þ 
Shall man? .. He isa party and:to.be ſufpeRted;; andto fay. the 
truth deales partially\therein 3; which; may. be cafily-proved!, 
becauſc he keepes- neither meaſure nor. mcdiocrity,. Some- 
times he placeth himfelfe farre-above all ; hee:termes.hiim- 
ſcltca maſter, and difdaincth the: reſt ; divides:nnto:them 
thzir morſels,difcribuceth ſach a portion offacultics and pow 


, . 4ha good unto himz;; Somctimes 
28 8 were. indeſpight., he debaſethrhimfelfe: bancathall ;. he 
murmureth, 


— Cap bes Fav « I ptat2 
, KAR or fv. > 
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by comparing him with altether crtatures, "rol | | 
murmureth, complaincth , wrongeth/Nature as a erueli ſte 
mother, makes himſelfe the ouccattand moſt miſerable of che 
world > Now boththeſcarromevare oqually. reaſon, 
vcrity;modeſty;Buthow would-you havehigrto pL | 
rightly-and evenly with all other creatures, ' whetrhedoth a; 
not-with-man-his companion, nor with God himſelf; as ſhaji /” '5* chapterof. 
be ſhewed? 1 his compariſon isabls difficulezo doe; forhow 27?” 
can a'man know: the-inward andfecretcariages ob creatures; : 
that; which moveth within thomsBup peviena: d6o our ct 
devour to Joe it without paſſivn, 213 0001 27g” WEE | 
Firſt, /thepolicy of the workdionot to uncqualt;, fo:defor- 4 

medandirregulay , neither is thore ſo -groata diſproportieri 
betweene the partsthereof,tutthae they thatare ne he 
bours abdedinch oncanother;havea reſemblance; fmemore, I 
ſome leſk; * So-is there /a great vicinity and kindredbetyixe 
ran and other creatures : they have many things alike and 
common eo-cachyother, ' and they havedifferencics likewiſe, 
burner 6facre diltent and unlike,bue-that they-may- hold to- 

ether. Mair is neither altogether above,rior deticath'the reſt, Eccleſialt - 
All thatis under heavens la faith: the Wildomeof God, Tunes 
the lame fortune,” + -* 

-. Let uefirſt ſpeake of thoſe things that aro coimonts all, 
and almoſbilike, which are co ingender,nourith;todoe,moye, 3 
live,dics Idem interitur hominis 65-jumentorum, 2984 uiri Things comp. 
uſqgue conditio: Ai the dearh of men. of oof beaſts, and Fordition. Eccleſ. 4. 

of them both 55 alike, And this is againſt choſe that finde them .. | 
ſelves agrieved, faying, that man is the moſt contemptib le 
creature: of Nature , abandoned , left nakedupon thenaked 
carth;without ebverr;withouearmonr] dound Gy adled;with- 
out inſtru ion of whatis fit for him L_ at otbeFcrea- 
tures arecloathed and eoveredwith ſhels,husks;haire,wooll, 
feathers,ſcales, armed-with teeth, hornes, talejs; bethito aſ- 
faileand to defend :taught to ſwim, to runn, toflic, to ſing D 
ro ſecke their relcife;and man knowes neither how-to £0,nor 
to ſpeake, nor toeate; noranything but-<ry;-withoitt afran- 
prentiſhip and much labour. All theſe complaints t6him fu 
Conkdereth, the firſt compoſition and naturall condition , are | 
unfaſt and falſe ; one skmne-ts as ſufſiciently-proved' againſt 1Nekranefe. 
thei injuries.of times and ſeaſons W"_ witnoll6mnthy/Na. © 5: 


Lions. 


et £7 has 


chathes. 


& Arne. 


Fo Exting- 


6. Speech. 


— «xs The ſecond conſideration of man... . . 


2 Swadling 


rions(as hath becne ſaid) that never. knew what garments . 


meant: yea thoſe parts that we. thinke gaod we keepe uncoe, 


vercd, ysathe moſt tender and ſenſible, as the face, the hands, 
the ſtgmacke;: and: the:delicatelt damoſets their: breaſts: .: 
Bands and ſwadling.cloathes arcnot neceſſary,,- witneſſe the: 
Lacedemonians , and in theſe dayes the Switzers., Almaines , 


'_ " Whichdwell incold countrics,the Bi/qwes and vagabonds thar 
3. Crying. 


are called Egyprievs. Crying is hkewile common vnto beaſts: 
all.crcatures almoſt complaine, 8 groane for a time after they; 
come into the world. As for armour,we wantnot that which | 
isnaturall,and have more motion of our members, uſe their 
ſervice more natnrally and without inſtruQion, . If ſome: 
beaſts excell us inthis , wee in the fame excell divers others. 
Theaſe of cating is both in-themand inusnaturall and with- 
out inſtru&tion.' Who doubteth that an infant, being once 
able to feed himfelfe, :knowes how to ſecke his faſtenance?. 
And the earth likewiſe bringeth forth and. offercth enough 
unto bim for his neceſfity,,without other culture or Art, wit- 
neſſe ſomany Nations ,- which without labour , induſtry and 


_ careliveplenteouſly. As for ſpeech, a man may wellfay that- 


if it beenotnaturall, it isnot neceſſary : bur it is common to 


' man With other creatutes: What clſe but ſpecch is that facul- 


ty wee ſce inthem of camplaining, rejoycing,of calling others 
to their ſuccour, of making love? And .as wee ſpeake by ge- 
ftures and motion of the .cyes, the head; the ſhoulders, the. 
hands(hercindeafe men are very cunning )ſo beafts,as weſce 
in'thoſe which have ho voice,who never the Jefle do-cnter- 


change their mutuall offices, and as in ſome-kinde of meaſure. . 


beaftsunderſtand us., fo wee them.' They flatter us;: threaten 


us,intreat us, and we them, we ſpeake to them, and they to. . - 


us, and if we perfeAly underfiand not. one another; where is 
the fault? In us or in them *That is not to be determined. They . 
may as well account us beaſts by that reaſon,as we them, yea 


they reproach us for that we our ſelves underſtandngt onean- . 

other, Weunderſtand not the Bi/ques , the Britans, and they 

'1T underſtand the one the other, not onely of the ſame , but . 

/ (which is morc )of adivers kinde.By a certainc barking ofthe 

; dog , the horieknowerh that he is incholer , and by another 
{- 7 Volec he knoweth hedsnor, Go - 
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Againe,they. havetheit intelligence-withus. In the warres 
in the middeſt of the fight, Elephants, Dogges, Horſes,under- 
ftand with us,they frame their motions according tothe oc» ;;,.,., 
caſion;they pnrſue,they make theirtand,they retire;nay they i 
have their pay and dividethe bootie with us,as it hath beene 
practiſed in the new conqueſt ef the. Indies. And theſe are 
thoſe chings that are common toall and alike, | 
Let us now come:to thoſe differences and advantages that 
the one hath over theother. Man isfingular andexcellent in Differences aud 
ſomethings above other creatures, and in others, beaſts have , Zu Les. ; 
the ſuperiority, tothe end thas all things might thereby-bee 
knit and inchained together. in this generall policy of the 
world and nature, - The certaine-advantages or excellencies 
of man axe thoſc great faculties of theſoulle;the ſubctiltie, vi- 
vacitic, and ſufficiencic of the ſpirit to.invent, to judge, to 
chuſe, ſpeech to demand and to offer and toſuccour;' the hand 
to execute that the ſpirit hath inventedeitherof ir ſelfe,, or 
learned from another. The forme alſo of tlie body., the great 
diverſity ofthe motion of the members ,-whereby his body 
doth him better ſervice, jt | 5 
The certaine advantages that beaſts haveover: men, and Of beaſts gene-- 
ſhich as arepaſlt alldoubt,arecithicr generall orparticular, The ag. 
generall are health and irength of body far more perfe4,con-- 
ſtant, andſtrong in them, among whomthereareno blinde, 
deafe, lame, mute,diſcaſed,defeive and Ylborne, as amongſt 
men. The Sereno hurts them not, they are not ſhbjet'to 
rheumes from whence proceed almoſtal other difcaſces;from 
which manthough hee coverhis head with:ahatrand a houſe 
too, can hardly defend himſclfe.” Moderation-in'dictand o- 
ther aQions, innoceney lafety, peace, and tranquillity of life, 
a-plainc and intire liberty without ſhame, fearc,or ceremony, . 
in things naturall and lawfull , (for it is onely man that hath 
cauſe to hide himfclfe in theſe ations , and whoſe faults and 
imperfeQions offend others. ) Exemption from ſo many vj- 
_ cesanddiſforders, ſuperſtition, ambition. avarice, envie, yea Particulars. 
mighty dreames trouble not them-as they doe men, not fo + 1 
many thoughts and fantaſics- The particular advanzages arc 
thepure, high , healthfull, pleafant habitation;and abode of 
birds inthe aire, Their ſufficiency. ſome Arts asthe: _ 
| | Sov 


Of man. 


Reaſor, 


Diſputable ad- 


vantages. 


- 


_ ..as mey;are:many:.. Firſt the reafon 
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low.and ather birds in building , the Spider-in pinning and 
weaving, divers beaſts in Phylicke , and the Nightingale in 
Muſicke,) Marvellous 'cffeRts and properties ; not co bee imi- 


© _ cated, nonotimagined; asthe property of the fiſh Remorazto 


* 


flay the greatelt veſſels. of the Sea; as we reade of the cheife 
galley of Morcns Antonins, and thefelfefame of Caligula; of 
the Torpedo or Crampefilſh, ro benumm anddeadthe mem- 
bers of another, though farre diſtant, and:not couching him, 


 of«<hce Hedgehog to: foreſee the witdes;:0f rthoChameleon, 


to change ihis colours. -Prognofltications, as of birds in their 
paſlagesfrom'comntrey to comnrey'; according” to theidiver- 
{ity of the ſeaſons; of all beaſts that arc dammes, in knowing 
which of their young is- the ibeft; for ſome happefalling out 


of defending them \from danger 3 or conveying them totheir 


neſts,they alwayes begin with that they know and forclce to 
be thebcſt: In alltheſethings manisfarre their inferiour,and 
in ſome of them-hehathno skill at all. A man may adde un- 
to; this, ifhee- wall; thelengrh of our lives, which in ſome 
. beaſts doth ſevien or cighe times exccedthe longeft terme of 
the like of man. | F 
Thoſe .advantages that man pretendeth to have above 
beaſts , butareyet diſputable, and gomys as well in beafts 
7 lefaculties, diſcourſe, 
reaſoning, diſcipline, judgement, prudence, There are heere 
two thingsto be ſpoken , rhe one of the verity of the thing ic 
ſclfe. It isa great queſtion, whether beaſts be deptived of all 
theſc ſpiritual faculties. The opinion that they are not depri- | 
ved;but have themgis the moretruc and the more authentike. 
It is. defended by many great Philoſophers, eſpeciallyby De- 
 mocritus, Anaxagoras,the Stoicks, Galen, Porphyry,Plutarchy 
and maintained by this reaſon. The compoſition of the 
braine , which 1s that part which the ſonle makes uſe of,, and 
whereby it reaſoneth 18 all, alike, as the-ſamein beaſts and 
men, confirming by expcrience.Bcafts from particulars con- 
clude generals, bythe fight of one -onely man they know all 
men , they know how to joyne, and divide and diſtinguiſh 
the goad:from ill, for theſafegard oftheir lives, liberty, 
.and little ones, Yea, wereadand ſee, if we would but marke 
And conſider it, many things done by beaſts, that doefarre. 


excell _þ 


by comparing him with allother creatures. Itr "07 
excel] the ſufficiency , {ubtultie , and allthewitt andeurinin g 
of the commion-ſfort: of men ;- ſome vf thoſe thatare beſt 
worth the: noting ,T.will note unto you. The Fox being to' 
paſſe over ariver thatis frozen with/ice; appheth his eare un-. 
tothe icc., tofinde whether he can heare anyinoiſe , and'thar 
the water doe runne under it, that thereby he may reſolve cij- 
t:er.togoeforward,or to retire backe;of whom the Thracians 
have. learned theſame cunnang,, being t0' paſſe their frozen 
rivers. A Dogge, to. the end: hemay know which way'of 
three either his maſter or that bealthe hunteth'is gone, ha- 
ving aflured himfelfe by ſenting them, that he hath notpaſ 
{&d;by two ofthem,. becauſe hefindes not the trace, withont 
the ſettingothisnoſe totlicground 'or farherraveiſing, he 
runneth mainly into-thethird , ' The Mule of the Philolopher 
T hates cxoſling a rwer with a facke of falt on his backe,' and 
being plunged wto the deepe-wath his burthen ;his ſalrdife 
ſolyed in the water,and' made his barthenthe lighter; which' 
the Mulc: (falling into: the deepe'by; chayce)Hhaving found 
being. afcerwards loaden with wooll,uſed the fame remedy, 
and ſuncke the more, Plutarchregorteth, that he ſaw a Pog 
in a ſhip caſting ſtones into a pipe of oile, to maketheoile ro 
mount,.that he might thebetter comeat- it. As much is r= - 

ported of the Crowes of Barbarie, 'whoby chat meanes raiſe 
the water when it is too low, that av drinke. $o like- 
wiſe Elephants gather Rones anditicks , and caſtthem into - 
that ditch whercinto their: companion is fallen, to helpohim + 
rogetout-. The Oxenof the Kings garderis of Su&#.- bein 
taught to gocin a wheelea Juſthundrad turnes;todray Wares 
to water & gardens,they wonld never exceed that juſt num- 
ber, and were never deceived in their account. All chief 
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{elfc,and lifting up his head counterfeited anew reſurre ior? - 
of ſo many apilh imitations and ſtrange trickes that the dogs 
of Players and Iugglers doc ? of the policiesand inventions 
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wherewith beaſts defend themſclves againſt the aſſaules wee 
make upon them? of the hasbandry and great providence of 
the Ant in laying abroad his graineto dry, lealt it take moi- 
ſture and ſo corrupt, in nipping the ends thereof that it grow 
not? of the policy of the Bee, where there is (uch diverlity of 
offices and charges {o firmely eflabliſhed. 

To beat downe all this, ſome doc. malicioufly-attribute 


a rs :2xf thcſc things to a naturall, ſervile and forced inclination ; as-if 


the naiara 
bin, 


4 in. beafts did performe their ations by a naturall nece 


» like 
things inanimate , as the ſtone falleth downeward, the fire 
mounteth opyard But befides that, that cannot be, nor enter 
into our imagination ; for there muſt be a numbring of the 
parts,compariſon,diſcourſe by addition & diviſion, and conſe- 
quents;they likewiſe know not what this naturall inclination 
and inſtin& is;they be words which they abuſe to ſmall pur= 
poſe, that they might not be deafe and mute altogether. Az 
gaine, this ſaying is retorted againſt them:for.it is beyond all 
compariſon more noble, honourable,and reſembleth more the 


, Divinity to worke by natures than by Art and .apprentiſhip; 


to be led and direedby the hand of God, than by our owne; 
regularly to a& by a naturall and inevitable condition, than 
regularly by a raſh and caſuall liberty. coma lgalle 
By this objection of the naturall inſtin, they would like- 
wiſedeprive them of inſtruQion-and diſcipline bottracive 
& paſlive,but experience givesthemchelic; for they doe both - 
reccive it : witneſſc the Pic, the Parret, the Black-bird, the 
Dogges the Horſe,as hath beene ſaid; and they:give it ; wit- 
neffc the Nightingale, & aboveallother the Elephant; which 
cxccllcth allother-beaſts in docility; and all kinde cf difci- 

plineand ſatticieney. oe oo 7 2h 
_ Asfor this'faculey of the ſpirit whereof mandoth fomuch 
glory, . which is co, {piritualize-chings. corporalland abſent, 
robbing them of all: accidents, tothecndiit might conceive 
them after ic owne manner, am inteleftum -timeligente ad 
m10dnm tvafgemtir ;For that which 3s vnderftood is iwhim that 
Ender ftandeth, after the maner of the uuderftanderocaſts them 
| {clves 


| by comparing himwith all other creatures, 11s 
ſelves dothelike. The Hotſe accnſtomed tothe wars fleet 
ing in his able, trembleth and groancth as if he were in 
midd«ſt of the fight, conceiveththe ſound of the dramme; 
the trumpet, yea an army it felfe. The Hare in fcep, panting, 
liftethup her ſcut , ſhaking her legs, conceiverh a ſpiritual 
Hare. Dogsthatare kept for guard, in their fleepe do fharte, 
and ſometimes barke out-right, imagining af r tobe 
come, Toconclude this firſt point , we muſt conf«e thac 
beaſts doe reaſon , have the uſe of diſcourſe and judgement, 
but more weakly and imperfectly than man; they are inferi- 
our unto-men in this, not becauſe they have no'part therein 
at all; theyare inferiour unto men, as amongſt men ſome are 
inferjour unto others ; and even (o among beaſts there is 
ſach a difference:bur yet there is a greater difference between' 
men; for (as ſhall be faid hereafter)chere is agreater diſtance 
betweene a man and a man, than a man and beaſt © Batfor 
all this we muſt not hereby inferre a kinde of equality or pa- 
rity betwixta beaſt and a man(though,as Hreforiefaith,there 
are ſome men ſo weake and blockiſh, that they differ fron a 
beaſt only in figure)and that the ſoule of a beaſt is immorrall, 
as that of a man ; or the ſoule of a min morrall, as thatofa 
beaſt : fortheſeare but maliczous tHatfons. For,beſides that | 
 inthis reaſoning faculty, a man hath a very dir advantage 
above beaſts, ſo hath the other facyltics more bigh and whol- 
ly ſpirituall, whereby he is faid ro be like mroGod himftife, 
Kh: capable of immortality, wherein beaſts haye no part, 
and arc fignified by chat underftanding, whichismbrethan a 
ſimple diſcourſe, Nolite fliers font equns &- mula, in quibus 
non eſt intelleflua: Be not like horſe and mule, in whom there is 
20 nnderſtanding. el 

The other point which we are to ſpeake of inthis matter 
is, tharthispreheminence and advantage of underſtanding, 
and other pirituall facultics that man pretendethyis fold bim 
at adeare rate,and brings with-it more hurtthan good: for it 
is the principall ſource of all choſeevils that opprefle him ;. 
of vices, paſſions, mal:dies, irrefolutions, trouble, defpaire, 
which beaſts wanr,by the want of this great advantape: wit- . 
nefſe the Hog of Pyrrbo, which did cat his meatpeacea- 
bly in the ſhip in the middeſt of a wo tempeſt, when ' 

the 
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the men werealmoſt dead for feare. It ſeemeth that theſe 
rcat parts of the ſoule havebcen denicd unto beaſts ; orar. 
kaſtwiſe leſſened, and given them mare feeble,for their great: 
00d and quiet, and beſtowed upon man for his torment : 
or it is long of them thar he toileth and travelleth,torment-. 
cth himſclte with wharis paſt, and that which 1s tocame ;. 
yea he imagineth, apprehendeth, andfcareth choſeevils thar 
are not, nor cyer ſhall be. Beaſts apprehend nothing that is. 
ul untill they feele it; and being eſcaped; they are preſently 
in ſecurity and at peace.So that we ſee that man is moſt miſc- 
rable even inthat wheiein hc thought himſelfe moſt happy: 
whereby it ſeemeth that it had bcene better for-man, notto- 
have been indued and adorned -with all thoſe beautifull and. 
celcftzail armes, fince he turneth them againſt himlelfe, even. 
to his owne deſtruction. And to ſay the truth, we ſec thoſe 
that are moſt ſtupidand feeble of ſpirit, liveat beſt content, 
22d fcele nor their evill accidents in ſo high a degrecas thoſe: 
that are more ſpirituall. \ RESP: | 
Another advantage that man pretendeth abovebeaſts, is a- 
ſigniory and power of commanding, which hethinketh he. 
hath over beaſts: but befides,that it is an advantage that men- 
themſelves have and exerciſe the one over the other, this is: 
not true, For where is this. command of map, this obedience: 
of the beaſts? It is a monſterthat was never ſeen, yea mendo- 
more feare beaſts, than beaſts them. Ir is truethat man hath 
a great preheminence over beaſts;Y7 prefit psſcibres maris,vo-.. 
latilibus cali,beſtits terre : That he might rule over the fiſh of 
the ſea,the fowles of the ayre, and rhe beaſts of the earth, And 
this by reafon of his beautifull and upright forme,of his wiſ-- 
dome, and the prerogative of his ſpirit : but notthat- he. 
ſhould either command, or they abey. 
There is likewiſe another advantage, neare neighbour to- 
this,pretended by man, which is a plaine liberty,reproching 
beaſts with their ſervitude,captivity, ſabjeRion : but this is 
to ſma-l purpoſe. There is farre greater reaſon why man 
ſhould reproach man;witneſſe thoſe ſlaves,not only made by 
force, and ſuch as deſcend from-them, but alſo thoſe that are. - 
voluntary, who either icll for money their liberty, or giver, 
out of the lighen: fle of their hearts,or for ſome commodity, 
| | as 


as the ancient Fencers ſold out-right women totheir miſtfe{ 
es, {ouldiersto their captaines. Now there is none of all this 
in beaſts, they never ſerve one another, nor yeeld themſelves 
co any ſcrvitudeeitheraQive or paſlive, 'cithertoſerve or to 
be ſervedgand are in every thing more free than'men. And as 
man goethto the chaſe, taketh; killeth, caterhthebeaſt; {6 
is he taken, killed, caten by them in his turne, and more ho- 
nourably too, by maine firength; norby witand art, as man 
doth-:- and not onely by them is he killed, but by his compa» 
nion,by another man,a thing baſe and diſhonourable. Beaſts 
aſſemblenort themiclves in troupes togotokill,todeſtroy,to 
ranſack,to inthrallanotber troupe of their kinde,asmen do. 

. Thefourth and greateſt advantagepretended by man, is it 
vertue, but of morall itis diſputable (I meane morall' mate- 
rially by the outward ation: for formally the morality 
good or evill, vertue and vice, cannot be ina beaſt. Kinde 
acknowledgement, officiousamity, fidelity; magnanimity, 
and many. other vertues, whichconfiſt in {ociety and cont 
verſation, are more lively, more expreſſe and conſtant, than 
can bein the common ſort of people. Hircanne the dog of 
Lyſemachus continued upon the bed of his dcad maſtergrefu- 
ſingall Linde of ſuſtenance, andafterwardscalt himſelfe ints 
that fire wherein his maſter was burnt, and there died with 
him. The ſelfe-ſame did another beionging to one Pyrrbur; 
- That dog of wiſe Hefodms diſcovered the murdei of his 
maſter. Another in like ſort inthe preſence of King Pyrrhus, 
and his whole army. Another which never ceaſed, as P/- 
rarchaffirmeth, going from: city to city, untill that ſacrilegi- 
ous robber of the Temple of Athexs was apprehended and 
brought tojudgement. That hiſtory is famous, of the Lion 
that was hoſt and nurſe to{ndredms the ſlave,and his Phyſi- 
tian , which would not touch him being caſt out unto Him : 
which Appron affirmeth to have ſeen at Rome. | An Elephant 
baving in choler killed his goyernour, repenting himſelf of 
it, refuſed any longer to cat, drinke, orlive- Contrariwie, 
there is nota creature in the world, moreunjuſt, unthankfull, 
traiterous, perfidious,lyingand deceitfull than man. Againe, 
foraſmuch as vertue conſiſteth in the moderation 'of:our ap- 
petites., and the bridling of onr pleaſure , bealls-are- muck 
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more moderate therein than we, and doe better containe 
tbemfclves within the limirs of nature, For they are nor = 

nottouchedivith unpatura!l, faperfluousandartificiallpaſhi. 
ensanddefires, whicharc all vicidusand:infinite/, as men, 
who forthe moſt part are plunges in them,but alſo in the-na- 
tirall; ascating a1d deinking:; 'the acquaintance betwixtthe 
mgaleandtbefemale,theyare farre more moderate and Rayed; 
But that we may ſee yebich is rhe more vertugus or vicious; a 
manorabeaſt; and in gobdtarneftroſhame a man morethan 
a beaſt, letus take the vertue moſt proper:and agreeabie-unto 
man, that ig, as the word it telfe importeth, bumanirysorhe 
moſt &avge and contrary vice is.crucity. Now hercin beaſts 
have advantage cnough cven.tomake men bluſh for ſhaine. 
Theynever adaile, and ſeldome offend thoſe of their kinde; 


Lager ſerpontum ferarumg, concordiaquans homintm: Great- 
' or 15 the.concord and agreement amany ji 


ferpents. and} wile 
beaſbr,thwe among mens. They never tghtbuc for: great and 
zjulkcauſes, as:the defence and preſervation of theirlives, li- 
berty,and their litcle:anes : and that they do with their natu« 
ralland open aries, by their only force and valour, and chat 
one tO One;As in fingle combats,and not in troupes, ner by de- 
figacments, Their combatsarc ſhort and ſoon ended, untill 
one:of. them be either wounded, or yeeldeth; andthe combat 
ended, the quarrell, hatred, and choler islikewiſe atan end; 
But man hath no quarrcll buc againſt man, for nor only lighe, 
vaine and frivolous cauſes, but many times unjuſt, witharti- 
ficialland traiterousarmes, by deceits and wicked means, m 
troupe and all: mbly gathered by aflignement ; and kaftly, his 
wars arc longzandneverended but with dcath; and when he 

is able no longer to hurt, yet:the hatred and cholr endureth. 
The concluſion. of this compariſon is, that untruly and 
vainely doth manglorifie himſelfe above beaſts. For if mar 
have in him ſomething more than they; aseſpecially the vi- 
vacity ofthe ſpirit and underſtanding, and-thoſe preac facul- 
ties of the ſole; ſolikewile in exchange is he ſubje to a 
thouſand evils from which the beaſtsare freed; inconſtancy, 
trreſolutian, ſuperſtition, a painfull care of things to come, 
ambition, avarice, envie, curioſity, detration, lying, and a 
world of difordered appetites, diſcontentments, emulations, 
| | This 


This ſpirit wherewith man maketh himſelf ſo merry, brings 
him a thouſand inconveniences, and then molt, ; when it is 
moſt ſtirred and enforced. For it doth not onely hurt the bo- 
dy , trouble, breake and weaken the bodily forces and fan« 
ions, but alſo it hurts and hindereth it ſelfe. What caſteth 


man into folly and madnefſe; but the neſſe, agility, and 


proper force of the ſpirit * The molt ſubtill follics and ex- 
cellenelunacies proceed from the rareſt andquiekeſt agirati- 
ons of the ſpirit, ax from-greateſt amities ſpring greateſt en- 
 mities,and from ſoundeſt healths mortall 


ledge and wiſdome, fo likewiſe of folly. And he thae well 
marketh ir, (hall finde, thatin thoſe elevations and:(Aliegof'n 
free ſoule,there is ſome mixture of folly; for to fay the eruth; 
theſe things are neexe neighbours. {© 2: 6 05078 02 11141 £1205; 

Touching 8 fmplelife, and ftch as is according romature, 
beaſts do farreexeced men ; chey live more Freely: fecutely; 
moderately,contentedly. And that man is wiſe that confider- 
eth hereof, and benefiteth himſelfe by making them :an-in- 


ftraRion unto himfelſe, whichdoing, he frameth/himſelfero 


inngcencys ſimplicity, liberty , and thar'naturall ſweetnefle 


which fſhineth in bcaſts, and is whally altered-and eo: 
inus by. our antificiall inventions, and 'unbridlal licentiouſ- 
nefl:, abuſing that wherein we ay we excell them, which is 
the ſpirit, and judgement... And therefore God goth 'many 
times pd us to {choo'e to birds; beafts rhemſctves, to: the 
Kite, the Graſhopper, the Swallow, the Furtle, the Aat, the 
Qxe,the Aſſe, and diverſe others. Laſtly, we maſt remember 
that there js a kinde of commerce betwixt beaſts and us,acers- 
taine relation and. mituall obligation, whereof there isno 05 
ther reaſon, but that they belongito.one and the fame rhafter, 
and are of the ſame family that-weare.  Teis an unworthy 


by comparing him with all other creatures, 115 


tes. Melan- . 
choly men, ſaith P/«#0, as they are mnorecapable of knows 
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Ax exhortatifn 


thing to ryrannize over them: we owe juſtice unto men, and = 


Pitic and gcntlenefſe ta ſuch ather creatures ag are capable 
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. The eftimtion, brevity, deſcription of the life of man, 


and the parts thereof. * . 
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P is 4 great and principall point. of witd6ine;truly to know 


how'to eſteem of life, to hold'and preſerve it, to loſe or _ 


to take it: away, to keepe and direR it, as much as after ſuch 


a-manner as 1s fir ;' there is not perhaps any thing wherein a- 
man faileth more, or is more hindred:: Thevulgaruntearned 
ſoraccounteth it a ſoveraigne good, and preferreth it above 
all things, yea he will nor ſticke roredeeme and prolong it 
by all the delayes that may be, upon what conditions ſoever, 
thinking it can never be bought too deare: ' for itis all inall 
with him,his motto is, 3:4 nihil charins: Nothing #t dearer 
than life. He eſtecmeth and loveth his life for theloveof it 
ſelf:he lives not but tolive. Itisnomarvell if he fajle mall 
the reſt, if he be wholly. compounded of-crrours; fincefrom: 
bis yeryentrance,and intthis ftundamentall point he miſtalkeg: 
himſclt ſo groſly.It may belikewiſe with ſome leſſeeſteemed 
and more baſely accounted of than it ſhould,cithet dy reaſon 
of ſome inſufficiency in judgment,ora proud misknowledge 
thereot;. for falling into the hands of thole that are g00d:and/ 
wiſe, it maybe aprofitable inſtrument both-tothemſelves 
andothers, and Icannot beof their opinion '(as'it isfimply- 
raken)rhat ſay it is beſt ofall;norto beatallz and thar the beſt- 
is the ſhorteſt life: Optimum non naſci; aut quam oitifſine abo= 
&ri: The beſt thing 15,not to.be boyn, or-preſently to die. 'And'it- 
ts neither well nor wiſely f{aid, what hurtor what matter had: 
it been if Inever had been? A man may anſwer him with'the: 
like queſtion : Where had that good beene which is come, 
andbcingnorcome, haditnot been <cvill not to havebcene 2: 
It tsa kinde of evill that wanteth.good, whatſoever it be, yea. 
though not neceflary : Theſe extremities are too _— 


) 


- of thelifeof man, and the parts thereof. 
. and vicious, though not equally: but that ſeems.truethar a 
wiſe man ſpake, That is .ſucha goodas a man-would rior 
take, if he knew well what it were before he'taoke;- Yitaws 


nemo acciperet, ſi dareter ſcientibua: No man wogld accepr of 


 Life,tf he knew what it were. It is well that menare within be- 
tore they ſee the entrance,and that they are carried hudwinkt 
intoit. Now when they are within , ſome do cocker. and 
fatter themſelves therein, that upon what condition ſoever 
they will not gaforth againe ; others do. nothing:but mur- 
mure and vexe themſelves: but the wiſer ſort ſeeing it to be a 
market that is made without themſelves, (fora manneither 
lives nor dies when and how he will!) and thatthough the 
way be rough and-hard, yet nevertheleſſe it is notalwaics fo, 
without winſing,or ſtriving and troubling any thing,they ac- 
commodate themſelvesunto itas they may,and fo paſſe their 
life in quietneſſe, making of neceſſity a vertuezwhich, is a:to- 
kenof wiſdome and induſtry: and {o doing; they liveas long 
as they ſhonld,and not, like fooles; as tong as they car. / For, 
there isa time.to live,and a timetoa die: anda good death: is 
farre better than an ill life. A wiſe man lives nolonger, than 
chat his life may be worth more than his dearh :: forthe lon- 
geſt life isnot alwayes the better + 4 ming oc 12! 
All men do much complaine of the brevity of the life of 
man; not only the ſimple vulgar fort, who with it ſhould ne- 
ver haveend, but alſo (which is moſt ſtrange) the greateſt 
and wiſeſt make it the principall ground of their complaints. 
To fay thetrath, the greateſt part thereof being diverted and 
otherwiſe employed , there remaines little or nothing for it 
{clfe : forthe time of our infancy, oldage, ſleep, maladies of 
minde and body, and many other times, both unprofitable 
and unfit for any good , being taken away, that which re- 
maineth,is little or nothing at all. Nevertheleſle, without op- 
a. the contrary opinion to them that hold a ſhort life to 
eagrear good and gift of Nature, their complaint ſeemeth 
ts havelittle cquity and reaſon, and rather to procecd from 
malice. For,to what end ſerveth along life? Simply to live, 
to breathe, to eat, to drinke, to ſee this world: for all rbis 
what needs ſo long time ? We have ſeen, knowne, taſted all 
[na ſhort ſpace ; and, knowing it, to deſire ſo longatime to 
| ” TE: practiſe 
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practiſe it, and ſtill to reiterate the (une thing, to what end ts 
142 Whowilinat be ſatisfied;nay wearied,todo aiwatcs one 
andrhe.fune:thing ? If it be not tedious and irkſome, atthe 
leaſt itis ſuperfluous : it.is aturning wheele where the (ame 
ings comeand go: it is alwaics to begin where we endzand 
tore:ſpin the fame web. But perhaps they will ſay they de- 
fire atong lfe;tolcarn and co profirthe more, andto proceed | 
coagreater perfe tion of knowledge and vertue. Alas 
foutes thar we are ; what ſhould we. know , or who ſhould 
tcach us ? We employ but badly that little which 1s given 
us, not only in vanities and thoſethings that yeeld us no pro- 
fie, bir 1m malice and (ih; and then weery out and complain, 
that we havenot enough givenunto us. Andto fay the trath, 
to what end ſerves fogrear ſtore of knowledge and experi- 
ence, fince inthe end we muſt leave itand diſlodge ic ; and 
having diſlodged it altogether, forget and doſe itall,or know 
it berter and ocherwife?: Burt 'you will ay, that there are 
beaſts that dotriple and quadruple the life of nan. Toomir 


___ thoſe fables that are told thereof}; be it ſo= but yet thereare 


anumber rhar live not aquarter of chat time that man doth, 
and few neither; that live out their time. By. what right, or 
reaſon, or priviledge, can man challengea longer lifethan 0-. 
ther creatures? . Is 1rbecaule he dorhberter employitin mat- 
ters more high and more worthy life ? - By this reaſohi he 
ſhould live leſſe time than all other creatures;tor there is none 
comparable to man-in the ill employment of his life, in wic- 
kedncfie, ingratitude, intemperance,and all manner of difor- - 
derand immodeſty in manners, as hath been ſhewed before 
inthecompariſon of man with beaſts : ſothat as Iasked e- - 
ven now, to whatend along life ſerved ; now I azke what 
evils there would be inthe world, -if the life of man were . 
long > What would he not enterpriſe, fince the ſhortneſſe of 
life, which cuts off his way, and (as they ſay) interrupts his 
calt, and the uncertainty thereof, which tak«cs away all heart 
and courage,cannot ſtay him,living as if he ſhould live «ver? 
Oa the one fide he feareth, perceiving himſtlfe tobe mortall, 
but notwithſtanding that, he cannot bridle himſelf from not 
coveting,hoving,enterpriſing,asif he were immortall. T an- 
quam ſemper oitthri vivits, nunquam vobis fragititas veſtra 

ſugcenrrit « 


les concnpiſcitts. Te live as though ye were klwayes to live, 10kr 
frailty never comes into your minde , ye feare all things #5 morx- 
zall,but ye defire all things as immertall, And tofay thettuth, 
what necd hath Nature of all theſe great and goodly enter- 
priſes and imploy ments, whereby man challengeth a longer 


of the life of Man, and the parts thereof, 121 


Prconrrit:ommin tanguwinm mortales timers tanyuam immoyta- - 


life than other creatures ? Man therefore hath no ſabj-& - 


whereof tocomplaine, bur to be angry with himſelfe. /We 


have life enough, but we are not good husbands, we manage . 


it not well; life is not ſhort, but we make it ſo ; we are not in 


want,but prodigall; n0x1popes vite, ſod prodigs: weloſe t,we - 
diſſipate it, we viltfie it, as if it werenonght worth, as if we 
had more than enough : we all fall into one of thefe three - 


faites, ether we employ it il, or abou nothiny, or in vaine. 
Aapna vite pars elabitar malt agentibus ,vraxinmu nhl agey- 
tibus tota alind apentibns. A great part of life zs lofÞ to rhoſe 
that do ill ,' a greater to theſe that do nothing, and all to thoſe 
that do that they ſhould not do. A man ſtudicth nor to live, bur 
_ rather bnficth himlelf in any other thing;he ſhall never know 
how to do athing well by acquitting himſelf of labour, but 
by care andattentzon. Others refetve their lives antill they 
catlive no longer,than take comfort in life when there is no- 
thing left bar the lecs and dregs thereof, Oh what folly, what 
mifery isthis ! Yeathere are ſome that have ſooner end:d 
than begun to live, and life is paſt before they thought of it. 
Duidam wvivere incipinnt cam defrnendum; quidan ante defi 
erunt quum inceperint. Inter cetera mala,hoc quog, habet fl ul- 
titia , ſemper incipit vivere. Some begin to live , when they 
ſhonld dies ſome ended, before they begin; among ſt other evils, 
folly hath this, that it alwates begins to live. M 
Our preſent life is but the entrance and end of a Tragedy, 
a perpetall iſue of crreurs, a web of you adventures, a 
purſuit of diverſe miſcries inchained rogether on ll ſides ; 
there is nothing bur evill chat it diſtilleth, that ir prepareth ; 
one cvill drives forward another evil}, as one wave another ; 
torment is ever preſent, and the ſhadow of what is good de- 
ceiveth us; blindnefſe-and want of ſenſe poſſe fleth the bc- 
ginning of onc life, 1 he middle is ever ia paineand travell.the 
end in ſorrow; and beginging, middle, and end in errour. 
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122 The eſtimation, brevity, deſcription 
The life of man hath many difcommoditics and miſeries 
common, ordinary and perpetuall ; it hath likewiſe ſome 
particular and diſtin& according to the diverſity of the parts, 
ages andſcaſons ; infancy, youth, virility,old age; every one 


havethcir proper and particular diſcommodities. 


The greateſt part of the world ſpeak more honourably and 
favourably of old age,as the more wiſe, ripe, moderate, accu- 
ſing and ſhaming youth of a vicious, fooliſh, licentious, but 
very unjuſtly:for in truth the infirmitics and vices of old age 
are more in number, more great and troubleſome than thoſe 
of youth, it fils the minde more with wrinckles, than che vi- 
ſagez and there isnot a ſoule growing old,growes not ſowre 
and rotten, With the body the ſpiritis uſed, and the worfe 
forthe uſe,and at the laſt returnes to infancy againe; Br prers 
'ſenes: Old men twice children. Old age is aneceflary and pu- 

ifant malady, which loadeth us inſenfibly with many imper- 
fetions.It were abſurd to terme wiſdome a difficulty of hu- 
mours, an anxiety and diſtaſte of things preſent, an impoten- 
cic todoas in formertimes: Wiſdome is too noble to be 
ſerved with ſach officers, To wax old is not to wax wiſe,nor 
to take away vices, but to change them into-worſe. Old age 


. condemneth pleaſure, but itis becauſe it cannot taſte or re- 


liſh ic aright, like e-£/ops dog, it faith it will none of it, 
but it 1s becauſe it cannot joy 1n it : for old age leavethnot 
pleaſtre properly, but pleaſure diſdaines old age ; for it is 
alwaies wantonand ſporting : and it is no reaſon that im- 
potency ſhould corrupt judgement, which ſhould in youth 
know vice in pleaſure; andzin oldage, pleaſure in vice. The 
vicesof youth are temerity , andiſcrect forwardneſle, and 
unbridled liberty, and over-greedy deſire of pleaſure, which 
are naturall things proceeding from the heat of the bloud 
and naturall vigour, and therefore the more excuſable ; but 
the vices of old age are far otherwiſe. The lighter are a vaine 
and fraile protervity , an envious pratling , unſociable hu- 
mours, ſuperſtition, care to getriches, even then when the 
uſe of them is loſt, a ſottiſh avarice, and fcare of death,which 
proceedeth properly, not from the want of ſpirit and cou- 
rage,as they ſay,but becauſe old men are long acquainted,and 


- ASit were cockered in this world , whereby their affeRions 


_ are 


" ide 


are knit unto it, which isnort in young men: bur befides theſe 
they are envious, froward,unjuſt: burthat which ismoſt ſo:- 
tiſh and ridiculous in them , is that they would not onely be 
reverenced, but feared, and therefore they purupon them an 
auſtere look and diſdainfull, thinking thereby to extorrt feare 
and obedience : but they are therein much deceived,for this 
ſtately and farious geſture is received of youth with mocke- 
ry and laughter, being practiſed only to blinde their eyesand . 
of purpoſe to hide and diſguiſe the truth of things. There are 
in old age ſo many faults on the one fide, and ſo many impoe 
tencies ontheother, and therefore ſo fir for contempt, that 
the beſt way to compaſle their deſires, is love and affecion : 

for command and. feare are no longet fit armes for them. 

Tr- ill befits them to make themſelves to be feared : and 
though they could do'it, yet love and honour is a fairer 

purchaſe. Sek | ': FOOnng 


"The fourth Conſideration of Man,morall, 
, * by his manners , humaurs , conditions, _- 
very lively and notable. 


AS the deſcriptions, the wiſeand fuck as have take 
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1ob,one of the moſt ſufficient in this matier,as welin the j - 


of the life of Man, aud the parts thereef 127 Th ; 


+ 124 The Preface. 


Riſe and contemplation thereof,hath well andat large deſcri- 
bed him,and after him, Sa/ow9y, in their books. To be ſhorr, 
Pliny (eemeth very properly to have deciphered him, in cal- 
ling him the moſt miſerable, and yet the maſt arrogant crea- 
eure cf che world, S/n ut certum fit nihil eſſe certs,nec miſe- 
rius quicquans bomine aut ſuperbits: That it is ouly certaine, 
that there is nothing certaine, neither any thing more proud,aud 
miſerable than man, By the firlt word (mitcrable ) he com- 
prehendeth all thoſe former deſcriptions, and as much as all 
the reſt have laid;but by the other(the moſt praud)he touch- 
 eth another chicfe point very important; and he ſeemeth in 
theſe two words. to have uttered whatſoever can be ſaid. 
Theſe are thoſe two things that ſeeme to hurt and hinder one 
the other, Miſery and Pride, Vanity and Preſumption. See 
. then how ſtrange and monſtrous a patch-coat man is. 

Foraſtnuch as man is compoſed of rwo diverſe parts , the 


: . ſonleandthebody,it isa matrer of difficulty well to deſcribe 


him entire,in his perfeQion and declining Rate.Some referre 
unto the body whatſoever ill can be ſpoken of man ; they 
make him an excellent creature, and, in regard of his ſpirit, 
extoll him aboveall'other creatures z* but; on the other fide, 
whatſoever is ill,cither tn man,or in the whole world,is for- 
gedand proceedeth from the ſpirit of man, and in it there is 
farre more vanity, inconſtancy, miſery, preſumption, than in 
the body,wherein there islitrle matter of reproach in reſpe&t 
of the ſpirit , and therefore Democritzs calleth it a world of 
bidden miſcries, and P/ztarchproveth it ina booke written 
of that ſabje&. Now let us conſider man more according to 
thelife, than heretofore we have done, and pinch him where 
it itcheth not, referring all totheſe five heads, vanity ,weaks- 
 neſſe Swconſtancy miſery,and preſumption, which are his more 
natnrall and univerfall qualities,but the two latte couch bim 
more rare Againe,there are ſome things common to ma-. 
ny of theſe five, which a man knowes not to which to attri» 
bure.it, and eſpecially, imbecillity and miſery. 
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: 7 Anity is the moſt efſentiall and-proper quality of hiv T 
malice, invel;iciry, inconſtancy, 1Felbintor'(: alt thefe 
there jSalaies Waridince ) a+ baſeſeebleneſſe; 'FOrtiNinelle, 
andridjieulousvanity ; andtherefore Demorriens thet better 
with-ir, with akinde of difdaine of itthmiecondition;moek- . 
ing andlanghing tit; that Her actitve, that wypt and'tors 
mented himſelfe; whereby he gave ſome'teflimony; thit-he 


made ſome account thereof ; and Diogenes who ſcettitd ir; : 
than T imorcthat hater ndfifer ofthe eompariyof iti,” Pin- . 


darus hath cuprefied it more tothe life than-at14orher;by the 
rwo vaineſt chings! in theworls, calling it the' dreame of a 
ſhadoW;'mew Freives dFYywrrwy; 1004 BO 4. I9TLG L380) SH17C | 

This isthar;ehachath-wroephe inthe wifeF{Ogrcit a'cdit> 
rempt of manthat hearing of lomegreardefignmedtand h 
nourable enterpriſe, and*Judgihg it ſuch;were wontneverrhe» 
«fe toſays,that the workd-wasnot worthy + ntjansfabonrand 
paines, (fo anſwered $r7amih to Privy, talking With himh 
_ about the-confpiracy againft'C oy ) and: that x wile matt 
ſhould doenothing bur for himſelfe, for it iSnot rexfon; that 
w_ men, and wiſdome ſhonld pot themſtlvesin'dwger for 

les; 1 2; 10 36t1; 528 2-4 

This vanity is ſhewedandexpreficed many wayes;and after 2 
a diverſe manner; firſt in-our thoughts-and private magng- To0ughrr. 
tions, which are many times more than vaine,frivolous,atd | 
ridiculous, wherein nevertheleſſe wefpend much time, atid 
yet perceive it not. Weenterintorhem, wedwell inthem, 
and we come forchageine ihfenſibly, which'is a donbie' vas 
nity, and great forgerfulneſſe of onr ſelves. * One walking 
in a hall, eonfidereth how he'may frame his paces aftera'cer> 
rae faſhion upon'theboords of the flourer another difcour= -— N 


ſeth in his minde, with much time and pgreatartention, how 
he ſhould carry himſelfe if he were Ring, 'a Pope; or (ome 
other thing that he is affured'can never eome' to paſſe; and » 

| ; © 
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he feedeth himſelfe with wind, yea leſſe than wind, that, 
that neither is, nor ever ſhall be. Anvther dreameth how he 
ſhall compoſe his body, his countenances, his geſtures, his 
ſpeech after an affeed faſhion jj, and pleaſeth himſelfe there- 
in,as with a thing that wonderfully becomes him, and that 
every man ſhould take delight in. But what a vanity and ſor- 
tiſh weakneſte in our deſires isthis,that brings forth beliefes 
and hopes farre more vaine?: And all thisfalleth out not one= 
lywhen we have nothing.to doe, when we are ſwallowed 
up-with.idlencfle , but many times:in the midſt of our moſt 
neceſlary.affaires : fo.naiurall and powerfull is vanity , that 
it cobbethand plucketh out of our hand, the. m_ » Jalidi- 
ty, and ſubſtance of things, and fils us with wind; yea with 
__ Another more ſottiſh vanity isatroubleſome care of what 
fall here fall out when we are dead. Weextend our deſires 
and affeRions beyond our ſelves, and our being ; we would 
provide that ſomething ſhould be done untous,, when we 
know not whatis done anto us; we deſireto be praiſed after 
oar death, what greater vanity? It is not ambitions it em- 
th, and a man may think ir, for that is the defire of a ſenſi- 
ble and perceptible honour:- if this praiſe of our ſelves when 
weare gone, mightany way profiteither our.children, our 
parents, or our friends that ſurvive us, it were.well, there 
were ſome benefit, though not to our ſelves;but to deſire that 
a$ag00d,which ſhall no way touch us;nor benefit others, is a 
meere vanity, like that of thoſe who feare their wives will 
maricaſter their departure ;. and th:refore. they defire them 


- with great paſſion to.continueunmaried, and binde them by 


their Wils ſo to do,leaving unto them a great part of their 
goods uponrhat condition. This is a vanity,and many times 
19juſtice. Te was.contrariwiſe a commendable thing in thoſe 
great men1n times paſt, which, dying, exhorted their wives 
to marie ſpcedily for the better increaſe of the Common- 


' wealth. - Ochers ordaine, that for the love of them, and for 


theirfakesa fricnd keep ſuch and ſaucha thing, or that he do 

this or that unto their dead bodics, - which rather ſheweth 
their vanity, than dothany good to ſoule or body. . 

\Sechere.angthervanity, we. live not butby. relation unto 

| | another ; 
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another; we take not ſo much care what we are.irronr ſelves 


in cffc& and truth, as what wearein thepublike knowledge 


of men; in ſuch ſorr, that we do many times deceiveanddes 
priveonr ſelves of our owne goods an{commodities, and 


torment ons ſelves, to frame our outward:appearances tothe 


common opinion. This is true, not onely in outward things 
and ſuch asbelong to the body, :and theexpenceand charge 
of our meanes, but alſo in thegoods'of the ſpirit, ' which 
ſeem: unto us tobe withont frcit, if others enjoy them ner, 
and they. be not produced to the view and approbation-of 
ſtrangers. 61” $55 S200 OR TG 
Our vanity is not only in-our fimpletbonghts,defires, and: 


ciſcourſes, but it likewiſe troubleth, ſhakethand tormenreth Agi/at 


5 


wrs of 


both ſoule and body. Nany times mentrouble and torment” tbe /piric. 


themſelves more for light occaſionsand matters of no mo« 
ment., than for the greateſt and moſt important affaires that 
are. Our ſoule is many times troubled: with finall famaſies , 
drcames,ſhadowes, fooleries, wichout body,withourſubjec, 
it is intangled and moleſted withcholer, -hatred, forrow, 
joy, building caſtles in Spaire.: The remembrance of a fare- 
well of ſome particular grace or action affliteth us more 
than a whole diſcourſe-of a' matter: of greater importance. 
The ſound of namesand certaine words pronounced witha 
Pitifull voice, yea with ſighs and exclamations,picrceth even 
to thequicke, as Oratours and Players, and others thar ſell 
wind and ſmoake,, doe well know and practiſes Andthis- 
wind catchethand carieth away many:times menthat are” 
moſt conſtant and ſetled, it they ſtand norupon theirguard: 
ſo puiflant is vanity over men. And not only lightand tittle: 
things doſhakeand trouble us, bur alſo lies and impoſtures, 
even thoſe we know to be ſiich(a ſtrange thing )in ſich ſorr, 
that we take pleaſure to deceiveour ſelves in good earneſt, 
to feed our fantaſies with tales,withnothing. Ad fallevdunss 
0 ſmetipſos ingeniofs ſimi ſummns : We are wiſe to deceive our: 
fe arcs they that weep and affli& themſelves hearing 
a relation,or ſeeing a tragedy,w<Þ they know to be attinvcn= 
tion made for delight,even of thoſe things thatnever were. 
| Tcould ell you of one that was fo beſotted ; thathe'diedfor” 
one whom he knew to be foule, old, deformedznot —_ | 


6 
rifitations and 
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heloved her,but bccauſe ſhe was well painted,andplaiſtered 
or coloured with other impoſiurcs.though healwayes knew 
them tobe ſuch. "1 

Let us come fromthe particular vanity of cvery particu- 


lar man in his common life,toſce how much this vanity is ti- 


offices of cour- ed to the nature of man, not onelyasa private and perſonall 


vice. What vanity/and lofſ= of rimeis therein thoſe viſita- 
tions, falptations, congics and-mutuall entertainments, thoſe 
offices of courteſie, orations, ceremonies, offers, praiſes, pro- 
miſes | How many hyperbolicall ſpeeches, hypocriſies and- 
impoſtares are there in the ſight and knowledge of all, both 
of thoſethar give them, that receive them, that heare of them! 
inſomuch thar:it emeth tobe a match and marker made to- 
gether, romocke, lic, and deceive ne another. And that 
which is worthall the reſt, he that knowes that a man doth 
;mpudently lic unto him, muſt yet give him thanks; and he 
that knowes that when he lics he is not believed, ſets a beld 
face uponthe matrer, attending and obſerving one the other, 
who ſhall firſt bee orend ; when they could both be con- 
rentthey were both aſunder. What inconveniences doth man 
indure ? He faigneth, counterfeiterh,diſguiſeth himſelfe; he 
undarcth heat, cold, troubleth his reſt, afliteth his life for 
thoſe courtly vanities, and leaveth his weighty affaires for 
the wind. We are vaine atthe charge of our owne eaſe, 
yea of our health and of our life. The accidents andthe ligh- 
ter things tramplennder foot the ſubſtance, and the wind 
carrieth the. body; ſo-much isman aſtave to vanity: and he 
that willdo otherwiſe, ſhall be held fora foole, anda man 
that underſtands not the world. Iris dexterity well to play 
this Comedie, and folly not tobe vaine. Being entred into 
ſpeech and familtardiſcourſe, how many vaine and anprofita- 
ble, falſe, fabulons takes are there (not tg ſay wickedand per- 
nicians, which are not of this count) how many vaunts and 
vaine boaſtings ! Man defircth and delighterh ro fpeake of 
himſclfe and chat which is his;and it he think he baveeither 
done, or aid, or poflefſe any thing that is worthy eſtimation, 
he1s not at cafe untill he hath uttered ir, and made/icknowne 


- ta.others: whena commodity firſt commeth, he entreth into 


anaccount thetcof, he valueth it, he raiferh1the price, nay - 
_ Wl 


Cafar and Pompey, Angoſtns and” Antony, The Poets fig- 
nifie as much, when they | At 
Apple. The firſt occaſions and motives ariſe ofnothing , af- 


Laſtly , the erowne and perfeRion of the, vanity of man is — 
ſhewed inthat which he moſt affeteth and ſeekes after ; Ne rs wand 
cath himſelfe and placeth his whole felici:y i taoſe vaine ; at "1 


man quite contrary poſiefleth his good things by fantiſte, 
his evill in eſſence. Beaſts content not , nor feed themſelves 
with opinions and fantaſies , bur with that which 15 preſent , 
palpableand in verity. Vavity hath beene given unto man as 
his proper pal tand condition;he runnes, he ftirs, he hu::ts up 
and downeghe catcheth a ſhadow, he adoreth the winde,-_ he 
flics, he dies , and a moat at the laſt 1s the hire of his dayes 
worke; Vanitati creatura ſubjefta eft etiam nolcus , *Uutverſa 
2anitas omnis homo vivens: Fuery creature 34{utjett to vanity, 
even againſt bis will, and all men living are but _ 
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in defing and any thing,ro not his owne deſire and imagination. It jsnot in 
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Debility or Infirmity, 


Ehold here the ſecond head of this Confideration and hu- 
B mane knowlege: for how ſhould yanity be other than 
fraile and feeble? This weakeneſle is confeſſed, and proved by 
all that account many things cafic to be underſtood of all, bue 
is not takento be ſuch in thoſethings- it ſhould, as in ſuch 
wherein a man ſecmeth to bemolt ſtrong,and leaſt weake; in 
deſiring, poſſeſſing , and ufing thoſe things that he hath and 
holdeth, and in every good and evill;and co be ſhort, inſach 


. wherein he glorieth moſt , wherein he thinketh to excel o» 
' thcrs, and to be ſome thing. Theſe are the true teſtimonies of 


his weakevefle: but we ſhall fee this better a pate. 
Firſt,touching defire,a man cannot ſettle his contentment in 


our power to chuſe what we ſhould:and whatſoever we bave 
deſired or obtaincd, it fatisfics us not:but we go bleating after 
things unknowne and to come, becauſe things preſent content 
us not,and we more eltecme of things abſcnt. If one ſhould 
put a man to his owne choice, make htm his owne carver, its 
not in his power fo to chuſe, as that hee repent not his 
choice, or which he will not adde unto, or take from,or alter 
ſome way or other ; for he deſires that which he knowes not 
how to exprefſe: and at the laſt nothing can content him , but 
he is angry and falleth out with him{e}fe, "X 


The weakenefſe of man doth more appeare, and is greater 


3 . 
rl pſ-{brg and in the poſſeſſion and uſe of things , and that divers wayes : 
f 6 4 


firſt, in that he cannot make uſe of any thing in it owne pu- 
rity and ſimple nature; but he muſt diſpuiſe, alter and corrupe 
them before hee can accommodate them to his uſe : theele- 
ments, metals, and all things elfe in their owne nature are not 
fit foruſe. Good things, delights and pleaſures cannot be en- 
Joyed withont fome mixture of evil! 8 diſcommodity;Hedio 
de fonte leporum ſurgis amari aliguid, qued in ipſis floribus an- 
gat: Even from amidſt the fountaines of delights do ariſe alwayes 
ſome bitterneſſe, which even in the height of pleaſure dog annoy, 


_— 


Debilitie or Infirmitic. 


The higheſt pleaſurethat is, bath a figh and a complaint to 
accompany it: and being come to perfection is but debility , 


a dejeQion of the minde, languiſhment. And cxtreme and fu] j 
- contentment hath more moderate ſeverity than wanton de- 
light ; 1p/a felicitasfſe nit remperat , premu : Felicity it we 

id 


vnuleſſe it temper it [elfe,vexeth, And therefore it was well 


of him, that God ſclls unto us whatſoever good thing hee 
. » ſendsus:that is to ſay , That he giveth nothing unto us pure- 
k ly good » but that webuy ir at the ſcales with an addirion of 
ome cvill to make up weight, So likewiſe ſorrow isnever 
pure without the alliance of ſome pleaſure ; Labor volwuptaſq, 
diftmillima natura, ſocictate quadam naturali inter ſe ſunt jun- 
An; oft quedam flere voluptas : Labour and pleaſwre, though in 
natare moſt nulikegyet by a certaine natarall ſoctety they are {in- 
ked together , ſo that even toweepe is a certaine delight. Soall 
things in this world are mingled and com ed with their 
contraries:thoſe motions and wrinkles in the viſage that ſerve 


to laugh,ſcrveto weepe,as Painters teachus : and weſe that 
the extremity of lnghter is mingled with tcares. Therc is 
nogood c_ in us that hathnot ſome vicious tinure with 


it; Ommes juſtitie noſtre ſunt taxquam pon menfiruate : Al 
err righteonſnes is as amenſiruons cloth,as anon ſhal be ſhewed 


in his due place;norno evill without ſome good: Neulum fine 
aunthoramento malung eft : There is ns ſyune without puniſoment. 


Miſery itſelfe alwayes ſerves toſome cnd:for there is no evill 


without good,no good in man without cvill : all is mingled, 


and there 1s nothing purcin our hands. Secondly, whatſoe- 


ver happeneth unto us, we take and'cnjoy withan illhand; 
our taſte is unreſolved and uncertaine, it knowes not how to 
hold and poſſeſſe any thing after a good manner : and from 
thence ſprang that undetermined queſtion of the foveraigne 
good, The better things many times in our hands, by our in- 
firmities, vice, inſufficiency, are made worle, are corrupted, 
become nothing , arc unprofitable unto us, yea ſametime 
hurtfull and contrary. 


But humane imbecillity is more richly diſplayed in good 


and evill, in vertueand vice;hence itis, that man cannot be; 
when it ſeemes good unto himſelfe , either wholly good or 
wholly wicked, but he hath his weakeneſſe , his impotencies 
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in them both, Touching vertue, three pcints are to becon- 
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ſidered : the firſt is, that it isnot in the power of man to doe 
all good, to put in practiſe all vertues ; infomuch that many 
veitucs are incompatible, and cannot ve altogether,ar leaſt in 
one and the fame ſubje, as filiall or maidenly continencic 
and vidual], which are wholly different ; the married and un « 
maricd eſtate; the two ſecend of widdowhood and marriage, 
being more painefull and buſie , and having more difficulty 
and vertue than the two brit of virginity and the unmarried 
eſtate, which have more purity, grace and caſc : Virgo fel/ici- 
or, Vidna laboriofior ; in illa gratia, iniſta virtas coronatur : 
T he virgine is the happier, the widdow the more painf lin the 
former grace , in the latter Vertyie is crowned, That conſtancie 
which is ig poverty, want, adverſity, and that which is ina- 
bundance and proſperity : patience in beggery and liberality, 
And this is more truc in vices, Which are oppolite one againſt 
the other. AM =_ —- 
\- The ſecond point is ; That many times a man cannot per= 
forme that which belongs to one vertue, without the ſcandall 
and offence either of another vertue, or of it ſelfe ; infomuch 
that they hinder one the other : whereby it comes to-paſſe 
that a man cannot fatisfie the: onebut atthe charge of the 0+ 
ther ; which we muſt not attribute unto vertue, or thinke 
that the vertues crofle' and contrary one another, for they: a- - 
Sree wclil enough ;. but unto the weakeneſle of our humane 
condition , all the ſufficiency and induſtry thereof being 16 
ſhort and fo feeble, thatit cannor finde any certaine, univer- 
fall and conſtant rule, whereby to make an honeſt man :- and 
ſuch order cannot be taken, tut thatthe mcanes to doe well 
doe many times hinder one the other. Let us take for cxam- 
ple, Charity and Inſtice - If Iencounter my father, or. my 
friend in the warres,on the:encmics part,in Juſtice I onght to 
kill him , but in_charity.] ſhould ſpare and fave him,Ifa man 
be wounded to the death and paſt all remedy, and-that there 
remained. nothing . bnt: a grievous Janguiſhing , . it,were a 
deed of charity tq;make an cndof him , as hedidthat killed 
Saul at his carnelt intreaty ;- but. this charity. 1s.punatbed/by 
Juſtice,zs.he was by David, and that jullly..; Davi1being the 
miniſter of publique Juſice , not private charity ; yca; - = 
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found neare tinto a man inſiich a caſe; 11 a ſuſpicious place, 
and where there is doubt of the murderer , although hebe 
thereto performeſome office of humatiity,is very dangerous; 


and the beſt thing that can happerimrohim?, 1$to be called 
intoqueſtion, and put to anſwer to that accident whereof he 
is innocent. Sothat we Le that juſtice dothnot onely offend 
charity. but it hampercth and hindereth tt ſelfe: and there- 
fore it was very well faid;and truly, Sumner jus, ſrunmmain. 
guria: Extreme right, extreme wrong. | | 
The third pointand the moſt notable is, that a man ig con- 
ſtrained many times to uſe bad meanes for the better avoyd- 
ance of ſome great evill , or the execution of what is good, 
in ſich ſort that he muſt ſometimes approve as lawfull, nor 
onely thoſe —, that are not good, bur that are ſtarke 
naught ; asif to be good, it were neceſſary tobe ſomewhat 
wicked. Andthis 1s ſcene in every thing, in Polzcie, Inflice, 
Ferity, Religion. | ETD 
In Policy,how many evils are there permitted and publilce- 
1ly ated,not onely by connivenceor permiſſion , but alſo by 
the approbation ofthelawes themſelves? as ſhall-hereafter 
be ſaid in his due place;&x ſenatuſronſults & plebiſcity ſcelp- 
raexercentur: (Times are commiteed 7 the deerecs of the Se 
nate, and approbations of the' people. . To disburdena State or 
Common-weale, either of 00 great a number of people;or of 
fichag are inflamed with a deſire of wars, which the ſtate, like 
a body replete with bad or abundant humours,cannot heare,jt 
isthe manner to ſend them el{where, and to cafe themklves 
at the charge or diſtaſe of anothes. As the French, Lombarde, 
Goths, 'Vandals, T artarians, Turkes have becne acciſtotned 
todo. Toavyoid acivill warreyit is the minner toentertainga 
ſtrange war. To inſtru others in the vertue of Temperance, 
Lycurgma cauſed the 7/otes their ſervants to be mage drunke, 


that by the ugly deformity of their ſuperfluous inundation,gs.. 


thers might grow into a horrour and detſtation of that fin. 

The Remax: , to prepare their people to valour, and a con- 

tempt ofthe dangers of death,ordained of purpoſe thoſe furi- 

ousſpeRacles of the Fencers,which at the firſt they ordained 

for offenders, afterwards for ſlaves or ſervants,but innocents; 

and laſtly for tree-men that gave — es thereunto. _ 
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thell houſes in great Cities;u/uriendivorces, under the faw of 
Hoſes,ard in giverſe other yations, and. religions, have becne 
cxmirted forpþe berrerayoydi'giot greater milchicfes, Ad 
Ca C ws eorum:: Far t he harawe (ſe of «mens bearts.; ' 
= juſtice,which cannot ſubſi [t, cannor-be executed, with- 
out the mixture of ſome wrong, not onely juttice commura- 
tive;: for that is not itrange : tt 18 aftera tort neceſſary , and 
mcen.cauld not live.and- trattike together , withour muruall 
dimmage, without offence, andthe awes allow of the lofle 
which is under the moyery of thc juſt price, But alſo juſtice 
diſtributive,as it ſelf conteſſert; ,Swmmwen jres, [mma injuria, 
&- omuec magnum. exemplunm habet aliquid ex iniquo, quod con 


rx ſingulas, utilizate -publica rependitur : Extreme right ts 


extreme wrong ,and all great examples have ſome injuſtice,wbich 
fer the common good is prattiſed againſt all : Plato alloweth, 
and.it isnotagainſt the law, by deceits and falſe hopes of fa- 
vour and pardon, to draw the offender to confefle his fault. - 
This is by injaſtice,deceit and impudency todo juſtice: And 
.what ſhonld weſay of the invention of tortures, which is ra- 
ther aproofe of patience, than verity ? For,both he that can 
ſuffer them, andcannor, will conccale the truth. For, why 
ſhould griefe cauſe a man rather to ſpeake that whichis;than 
that.-which is not ?. Ita man think thatan'innocent is patient 
enough to indure torments, why ſhould not hethat is guilty, 
being a means to ſave his life ? 1/Iatormenta gubernat doloy, 
woderatur natura,cxjuſque tum animi, tum corporis regit que- 
ftor ,fletit libido corrumpit (pes infirmat metus ut in tot reruns 
angeuſtus nit veritats loci reliuquatar : Griefe governeththoſe 
torments nature doth moarrate,the ſearcher both of the body and 
wind: doth rule,luft boweth hope corrupteth, feare weakeneth,ſo 
that in /o man J, extremities, thereis no place for truth. In de- 
fence hereof it is laid, that tortures do aſtoniſh andquell the 
gvilty,and extortfrom hima truth; and contrariwite ſtreng- 
then.the innocent : but we do ſo often ſeethe contrary, that 
this maybe doubted; and to ſay the truth,itis a poore-meancs 


full of uncertainty, tall of doubr. What will not a man ſay, 


what will he not do,to avoid ſich torment? Erernim innorens 
tes mentiri cogit dolor : For griefe enforceth innocents to lie; in 
ſuch ſort that it falleth out that the Iudge which giverhthe 


torture, 80 


rorture; to the end an innocent{hoald not dic; cauſerh him to 
dican innocent,and tortured too. A thouſand and a thouſand 


have falſly accuſed their owne heads;'cither ro-ſhorten their” 


torments,or their lives. But in the foorofthis account is itnor 
2great injuſtice and cruelty to torment and to rack 'a man in 
peeces for that offence which is yet doubted of Tothe end 
they maynot kill a man without juſt cauſe, they do worſe 
than kill him:if he be innocent & beare the puniſhment, what 
amends is made him for his unjuit torture® Heſhall be quit;z 
goodly recompence,&much reaſon he hath tothankyou.Biit 
is the leſſc evill that the weaknefſe of mancould invent. 

It amanbe weake inverrue, much more is hein verity, 
whetherit be eternall and divine, or temporall and hamane. 


Thataſtoniſheth him with thel1ghtning,and beatshimdown' 


with the thunder thereof , as the bright beames of «he Sun, 
the weak eye ofthe Owle : if he preſume to behold it, being 
oppreſied, he preſently fainteth z 2 /cratator eſt majeſtatis, 
opprimetiny aploria: The curians ſearcher of Gods majeſty ſpall 
be oppreſſed by his glory,in ſuch ſort,that ro give him{elf ſome 
breath, ſome raſte,he muſt diſguiſe, temper, and coverit with 
ſome ſhadow or other. This, that is, humane verity, offend- 
eth and woundeth him, and he that ſpeakes it, is many times 


holden for an enemy: Yeritas odinm parit, Truth breedeth ha- 


tred: Itis aſtrange thing, man defireth naturally to know the 
cruth, and toattaine thereunto, he removeth all lets whatſo- 
ever, and yet he cannot attaine it: if it be preſent, he cannot 
apprehend it; if he apprehend ite is offended with it. The 
fault is ,not in the truth, for that is alwayes amiable, beauti- 


full, worthy the knowledge;burir is humane imbecillity that 


cannot indure the ſplendour thereof. Man is firong enough 
to.defire, but too weak to receive and hold what he dcſireth. 
The two principall meancs , which he uſeth to attaine tothe 
knowledge of truth, are reaſon and experience. Now both 
of chemare ſo feeble anduncertaine (though exverience the 
more weake) that nothing certaine can be drain from them. 


Reaſon hath ſo many formes,is ſo pliable,ſo wavering,as hath - 


been ſaid, and experience much more, the occurrents are al- 
waies unlikezthere 1s nothing ſo univerſall in nature,as diver- 
ſity, nothing (o rare and difficult, and almoſt impoſſible , as 
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the likenefNe and fimilitude of things: and if a tnan .cannoe 
notethis gifſimilirude,it is ignorance 8nd weaknefſſezl meane 
this. pcrict,pure, and entire {unilitude and: diflimilitude:- for 
ro fay the cruths they arg both whole and entire, there 191g 
onething that is wholly like or diflike to another, Thisis an 
ingenious and marvellogs mixture of nature. 

| Purafierall this, whardoth beter diſcover this hamane 
imbccillicy.dan Religion ?- yrathe very iritentionthereot- is 
to make-mauy tele his owne evill, his infieinity, hisnothing, 
CE makelaica tg receive from God his good, his ſtretchy, 
his all chingy.'. Firſt, it preacheth ic wito bim, ic beats it 1ats 
our memary,it reproacheth man.calling himduſt,aſheszarth, 
fclh,bloud,grafle. Afterwards it infinuateth it into bin, and 
feele it after an excellent and goodly faſhion, 
bri tm God bimſclh, humbled, weakned, debaltd for the 
love of him, ſpzaking, promiſing, ſwearing, chiding, rhreat- 
ning-andgtobe brick,converſing & working with man-after a 
baſe, feeble, hunanemannerglike a father that counceeſeire his 
ſpeech,and plays the child with his children. Thewenknes of 
man being {uch,ſogreat,ſo invincible,that to give it ome at- 
cefle & comerce with the Divinity, and tounite icumto God, 
it wasneceflary that God ſhould debaſc himfelf co the baſeſt « 
Dems quia in altitudine ſua 4 nobis parunlis apprehends noxs po= 
terat, ideo ſe ftrauvit hominibus : God him in his height he 
could not be apprehenagd 7 5 little ones, did humble hinſelfe - 
romen. Again, it makes him ſee his own weaknefle by ordi- - 
nary effe&ts; for all the principall and holieft exerciſes, the 
molt ſolemne ations of religion , arethey not the trae ſym- 
promes and arguments of humane imbeetllity and fickneſle ? 
Thoſe ſacrifices that in former times have been uſed thorow- 
out the world,and yet in ſome countries continue, not obly of 
beaſts, but alſo of living men, yea of innocents, were they not 
ſhamefull marks of humane infirmity and miſery ?, Firſt, be- * 
cauſe they were ſignes and ſymbols of his condemnation and 
maledi&10n*(for they were as publike proteſtations , that he 
had deſerved death, and to be facrificed as thoſe beaſts were ) 
withour which there had never beene any bloudy offerings 
or propitiatory and expiatory ſacrifices. Sccondly,b:cauſe of 
the baſeicfle of the purpoice 2nd intent, which was to thinke 


to 
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to appeaſe, flatter, and gratifite God by the maſſacre and bloud 
cf beaſts and of men ; Sargnine non colenduus Densque enim © 
ex tracidatione nemerentinn voluptas efff God ts not worſhip. 
ped with blond, for- what can thee be in ſhedding innocent blond? 
{t is ceuc,that God in thoſe firſt ages, yet the tecble infancy of 
the world and nature remaining fimple , did well accept of 
them ar the hands of religious inen, even for their devotion, 
or rather Chriſt his ſake: Refpexsr Dowinue ad Abel, + nd - 
mrnera ejus : God had refpett to Abel, and to bw gifts, taking _ 
in good part that which was done with an interit co hOnotic 
& ſerve him; and al(o after wards,the world being as yet in it 
apprentiſhip, /#b pedagogo, was wholly ſeaſoned in this 6p1i- 
nion fo tmrverfall,thar un was a.moftthought nacurall. I couch 
ror here that particular myſtery of the religion of the Iewes, 
whoulſed them for figure (that is8 por that belongs to reli- - 
gionJand with whom it was common toconvert that which 
was himane, ot naturall and corporall, to a holy and fcred 
aſe,and to gather from thenee a (pitituall fruit. Butthis was 
not becauſe God took pleaſare in them, nor becauke it was by 
any reaſon 1n it ſcife povds withcil: the Prophets , «nd the 
cleareſt ſighted amongit them, who have alwaies freely ſaid; 
St volmſſes ſacrificinns dediſſem, utig, holocanſts non acleta- 
berts, ſacrifitinn & oblationemn notes , hotocanſtum pro pec- - 
cato 01 poſtulaſts, ron accipian de domo tra vitulos, & dc. If 
thou wouldeft have ſacrifice, Ihad given it thee, but thou de- 
highteſt not in burnt offerings, neither wilt thouhave any ſacri- 
fice or oblation nor requireſt any burnt offering for fin, T will not 
receive the calves from thy houſe,c. And have called backe 
and invited the world co another ſacrifice more high, ſpirtey- 
all.and worthy the Divinity; Sacr:ficium Deo ſpirits: anres + 
autem perforafti mihi, ut facerem voluntatem tuam, & legem - 
tuan in medio cordis mei: Immola Deo ſacrificium laudu: mi- 
ſericordiam volo, non ſacrificium : The ſpirit 1s a ſacrifice to 
God, thou haſt boared mine eares,to the end I wi 'ght do thy will, 
and keepe thy law in the middeFt of my heart : Offer nnto God 
the ſacrifice of praiſe and thanksgiving: I will have mercy,aud 
not ſacrifice. Atthe laſt, the Sonne of God, the Doctor cf 
Truth, being come to ſecure and free-denize the world, did. 


aboliſh them wholly : which he had not done, if it had been 
atmng - 
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a thing in it ſelfe and eſſeiitially good, and that it had pleaſed 
his fa:ner : for contrarily, Pater non tales querir, ſed tales qus *- 
adorent in ſpiritu & veritate: My Father doth not ſecks (uch, 
but thoſe that worſhip himin ſpirit and truth. And to ſay the 
erarh, it is one of the goodliclt effec s and fruits of Chriſtianj- 


ty after the abolition of idols. And therefore. f#/ian the Eme 


perour, his capitall enzmy , as in deſpighit of him, offered 
more ſacrifices than ever any other did in the world,attempt- 
ing to:{ſerthemup againe with idolatry. W hercfore let us 
hcre leave them, and let us (ce thoſe other principall parts of 


' R:ligion. 


The Sacraments in a matter baſe and common, bread and 
wine,and an outward a@ion as baſe, are they not teſtimonies 
of our poverty and baſeneſſe ? Repentance, the univerſall re- 
medy of our maladies, isathing in it ſelfe ſhamefull, feeble, 
yea evill: for,to repent,to be ſorry, toafflit the ſpirit, is evill, 
though by conſequent it be good. An oath, what is it, buca 
ſymptome and ſhamefull macke of diſtruſt, infidelity, igno- 
rance, humane infirmity , both in him that requires it, that 
gives it,that ordaines it? Quod amplirs oft 4 mals eft : That 
which 15 more is from the devill See | how Religion healeth 
our evils by meanes not onely ſmall and feeble,our weaknefle 
ſo requiring: Stxlta & sfirma mundiclegit Dens: God hath 
choſen the fooliſh and ſimple of the world , but ſuch as by no 
meanes are of any value, nor are good inthemſclves,but good 
in that they ſerve and are cmploycd againſt evill,as medicines 
are: they ſprang from an ill cauſe, yet they drive away ill : 
they are good, as gibbets and wheeles arc ina Common- 
wealch, as vomits and other diſcharges procceding frem iil 
cauſes,are to the body: to be brief, they are ſuch good things, 
as that ic had been farre better we had never hadttem; and 
never had we had them,if man had been wiſe, and preſerved 
himſelfe in thateſtate wherein God hath placed him; neither 
ſhall he havethem any more, ſo ſoone as he is delivered from 
this captivity,and arrived to his purfeion. 

All this ſhe weth.how great this humane weakencſle is 10 
any thing that is good, in Po!icie, Tuſtice,Verity;Retigion to- 
wards God,but that which is more ſtrange is,that th 's weak- 
neſſe 15 as great in what isevill ; for man, though he be wil- 


lirg 
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ſing'obe wicked, yet he cannot be wholly ſuch ,- bot when 
hc hath done his worſt, 'therc will be more todo, There is 
al wayes ſome remorſe and f; arefull conſideration, hat molij- 
ficth the will, and maketh it relent, andſtillreterverh foam 
thing to be done; which have been the c uſe- of the ruine of 
many, alth*ugh perhaps they made ir a projet for their fate= 
ty. This is imbecillity and ſortiſhnefle, and from hence did 
ariſethat Proverbe atth: ir coſt ; Thac a man muſt not 'play 
the foole by haifes. Aſpecch uttered with judgenent ; bac 
that may have bo.ha good andill ſenſe. To fay thata man, 
 whenhe is once in, muſt ſtillprocced to worſe, and worte, 
without any reſervation or reſpect, ir is a very pernicious do- 
Qrine,and the-Proverb ſanth well againſt ic 3; The ſh rtcr fot- 
liesare the better. Bur yet in ſome ccrtaine caſes the middte 
way 18 very dangerous ; as whena-man hatha ſtiong enemy 
by the throat, like one that ho.deth a Wolfe by the eares, -he 
maſt either win him alcogether by courtefie ; or ucrerly un- 
do himand ex inguiſh him; which was alwayes the praQice 
of the Romanres, :nd that very wiſely:. among othe rs,concer= 
ning the Latines or [talians, at theexhortation of (amilla; 
Pacem in perpetuum petere, vel ſerviendo,uel ignoſcendo: To 
Let perpetuall peace either ſerving,or in pardoning. For in ſuch 
a caſe to do things by halfes, is to loſe all, as the Sammres did, 
who for want of putting in praQiſe that counſel giventhem 
by an old weather-beaten ſouidier, concerning the Rom2anes, 
whom they had then incloſed and ſhut up, paid dearly for it ; 
Ant conciliandu ant tellendus hoftis: An enemy is either to be 
reconciled,or made out of the way, The former courſe of cour= 
teſie is the morenoble, honourable, and rather to be choſen ; 
and we ought not to come to the ſecond but in extremities, 
and then when the enemy is not capable of the firſt. By this 
that hath beendaid,is ſhwed the extreme imbecillicy of man 
in good andevill,and that good or evill which he either doth 
or flieth, is not purely and entirely good or evill :-ſothat it is 
not in hispowerto be wholly deprived of all good, noraltos 
gether wicked. 
Let us likewiſe note many other <ffes and teſtimonies of 


hended 


13 
humane weaknefle. I is imbecillity and puſillanimity: not tO xeprevenfioxs a 
| dare, ornottobeable toapprehend anoiher, orto berepre= axdrepuſes. x 
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- hended: hethat is feeble or couragious in the one, is ſoin 
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Falſe ſuſp*crons 
and accuſations 


I 
Tende-aeſſe aud 
de cagie. , 


the other. Now itis a ſtrange kinde of delicatenefie, tode- 
priveeither himſelfe or another of ſo greata fruic,for ſo lighe 
and verþall a wound, that doth onely touch and pierce the 
care, Neare neighbour unto this it is, not to beabletogive a 
deniall with reaſon , nor to reccive and ſuffer a repulſe with 
Patience. | : 
. In falſe accuſations and wicked ſuſpicions, which are done 
in place of juſtice and judgement , there is double imbecilii- 
ty ; the one in thoſe that areaccuſed and ſuſpeRed, and that 
in juſtifying and excuſing themſelves too carefully , and, as 
it were,ambitiouſly, Hendax infamia terret quem niſi menda- 
cem?Whom doth an infamout lie feare but a lier? This is to be- 
tray their owne innocency, to put their conſcience and their 
right tocomprimiſe andarbitrement; for by ſich plea Perſpi- 
cuitas argumentatione elevatur : Perſpicuity by argument u 
wade more apparent. Socrates in judgment it (elf would not 
do it,neither by bimſclfe, norby another , refuſing to uſe the 
learned plea of great Zyſias, and choſe rather to die; the other 
is 11 a contrary caſe,that is, when theaccuſcd is ſocouragious, 
that he takes no care to excuſe or juſtific himſelfe, becauſe he 
ſcorneth the accuſation and accuſer, asunwortby kis anſwer 
and juſtification.and he will not do himſelf that wrong to en- 
ter the liſts: this courſe hath bcen practiſed by generous men; 
by Scipio above all others, many times out of the marvellous 
conſtancy of his minde. Now others are offended herewith, 
thinking it coOgreata confidence and pride , and it Ningeth 
themthat he bath too ſenfible a feeling of his innocency, and 
will not yeeld himſelf:or jmputing this ſilence and contempe 
to the want of heart, diſtruſt of the law, and inability to juſti- 
fie himſelf. O feeblehumanity! che accuſed or ſuſpected, whe- - 
ther he defend or defend not himſilfe, it is imbecillity and 
cowardlineſle. We wiſha man courage to defend himſelf;and 
when he hath done it, we ſhew our own weaknefſe by being 
offended with it. | 
_ Another argument of imbecillity is, when.a man ſhall ſub- 
Jet and addict himſelfe to a certaine particular forme of life; 
this 1s a baſe kinde of tendernefle, and [effeminate- delicacie, 
unworthy an honeſt man , and makes us unprofitable, diffe- 
| | rent 


__ 
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rent in converſation, and may belurtfu!l too ina cafe where 
change of manners and carriage isneceſſary. It islikewiſ- a 
ſhafne,eithernct to dare or not to able 'todoe that, which he 
{ceth every man doe belides himſelte: It were fitteſt that ſuch 
people (hould live and hide themſelves in thechimney corner 
in their private houſes. The faireſt forme of living is tobe pli- 
abletoall, even to cxcefle it ſeffe, it need be ; tobe able, to 
dare, to know how. to doe all things, and yet to doe nothing 
but what is good. It is good to know all,not toulc all. 

It is likewiſe 1mbec1}Ity,and a great aud yulgar ſottiſhnefſe, _ 
to run after ſtrange and ſchalaſticall examples , after allegati- $e4:cy of 
ons, never t:;{cttle an opinion withoutteſtimonies i1 print, booke-. 
nor to beleeye men but ſuch as are in bookes, nor truth it ſelfe 
bur {ach as is antient.-By this reaſon fooleries & toyes if they 
once paſlz che-Prefle, they have credit and dignity enough. 
Now there arcevery day many things done before our eyes, 
which if we had but the ſpirit and ſufficiency. well tocollec, 
to: ſearch with dexterity,to judge of, and. to apply to their 
time >, which ſhould frame and finde miracles and marvellous 
examples,which yecld not in any thing;to thoſe of times paſt; 

which we ſo muchadmire, and therefore we: admire becaulc 


- 
. X # 


they are antient and in Print... 


.  Agame another teſtimony of weakenefle iz,that man is not p 
Wo bat of indifferentthings,and cannot endure cxtremi- F 
ties;for if they be {mall and in-outward ſhew baſe; he contem- 
neth and rs A aa as ite and it 1s offenliveunto 
him to.conlider, of them: if they be. yery, greatand. over- 
iplendent , be feaxes them, he admires them,aud 1 + ended 
with them. The Fa doth principally cancerne great and high 
mindes; the {econd-is common with thoſe that are weake. 
. This weakenefſegdath likewiſe appeare jn our hearing, light, 
and. inthe ſudden. froxcof NOW PAFARPCErA AGENIONe» 


| by & 
YeN!S. 


-pbbolupridecag « ſcixeth upo.us unawares.. Fortbcydoc 
in {och fort atfoniſhus, that they take from.us both our ſenſe 
and ſpeech, 


Dir: guir viſt in medio, calor ofſa reliqutt,. 
Latbitur , & longo vix tandem tempore fatur- 
| Stiffe in our ſight he grew,heat left his bones, 
He fals, and ſcarce at length breathes ont theſe mones. 


Yea: 


Sudden occur. 
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Braverie, aud 
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yea, ſometimes life itſelf; whether they be good : wiencNſe 


that Ro nane Dame,who died for joy ſeeing her ſonneretum 
fafe from the warres ; Sophocler and Dionyſins thetyrant: or 
whether they be cvill, witneſle Diodorns, who dicd in the 
field for ſhame, becauſe he was not able to reſolve a doubr, 
nor an{wer an argument. 

Yet there is ano:her imbecillity,and it is twofeld , and after 


two contrary manners, Some yeeld and are overcome by the 


teares and humble fupplications of another , andtheir cou- 
rage and gallantry 13 wounded with their words:others quite 


contrary arc not moved by all the ſubmiſſions and complaints 


that may bec,but are rather more obdurate and confirmed in 
their conſtancy and reſolution. There 1s noc doubt but the 
former proceeds of weakeneſle , and it is commonly found in 
eff:minate and vulgar mindes , but the ſecond is not without 
difficulty , and is found in all ſorts of people. It ſhould feeme 


thatto yceld unto vertuc,and to manly and generous ſtrength 
and vigour, is the part of a valorous and generous minde.. It 
1s true if it be done ina reverent eſteeme of vertue,asScandey- 
beg did , receiving into grace aſouldicr whom he had ſeene 


to carry himſclfe valorouſly in fight even againſt himfelfe ; 
or as Pompey did, pardoning the City of the MMamertaines,for 
the vertue of Zenon a citizen thereof;or as the Emperour Cox- 


+adus)did, forgiving the Duke of Baviers, and others belieged 


with him,for the magnanimity of their women, who privily 
conveyed them away, and tooke the danger upon their owne 
heads. Bur if it bedone with a kinde of altoniſhmeat and af- 


fright ofthe power of vertue, asthe people of Thebes , who 


loſt their hearts hearing Epaminondasthen accuſed, reconnt 
unto thefn his honourable as , and ſeverely reproaching 
them with their ingratit.de, it is debility and cowardize.The 


fa& of Alexander containing the brave reſolution of Betis 
taken with the citie of Gaza where he commanded, wagnei- 


ther weaknes nor conrage)but choler, which ia himhad nei- 
cher bridlegnor moderation. 


 CHnav?r, 
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A Nis afſubj«& wonderfully divers, and wavering, up> 
Mc whom it is very difficult to ſettle anaflured judge-- 
ment, I fay a judgement univerfall and entire; by reaſon of: 
the great contrariety and diſagreement of the parts of cur life.. 
The greateſt part of our ations; arenotbing elſc but.crupti- 
ons and impulſions enforced by occafions ,: and that have re- 
ference to others. Irreſolution on the one part,and afteryyards 
incontancy and inſtability arethe moſt common and apr arent 
vices in thenature of man, Doubtlefle our. ations doe many 
times ſo contradict one the other in foſtrange a manner, that: 
it ſecmes impoſſible. they ſhould all come: forth of one and 
the ſame ſhop;wealter 8. we fee! it not, weeſcapeas it were 
from our ſelves,and we rob our ſelvs; 7pſi nabss furte (ubducie 
mur: Being ſtolen as it were from our ſelves, Wegoeafter the 
mclircations of our appetite;and as the winde of occaſions care 
rieth us,not according to reaſon; At 11! poreſt eſſe equabile quod: 
non acertaratione proficiſcataur: Nothing can be juſt whicy pro- 
ceedeth not from reaſon, Qur ſpirits alſo and our humours are 
changed with the change of time. Life is an unequal] motion, 
Irregular , of many faſhions, In the end we ſtirre and trouble. 


our ſelves by the inſtability of our behaviour, Nemo von quo= 


 tidie confilismentat &- votii : modo vxorem vult, modo ami 
cam,modg'reguare vnlt, modo non eft eo officioftcr ſervus; nunc 
peenniam (pargit, uunc rapit,modo frugi videtur & gravis, mo« 
60 prodigns & vanns; mutamus ſubinds perſonam. Noe man 
there is who aaily changeth not his minde , purpoſe anddeſires; 
ſometimes be wil have his wife,ſometrmes a concubine,ſomet imes. 
he will dominere, anaine noe ſervant more humble and officions 
t han he ; Now he prodigally ſpends his own,at another time hee 
violently raketh after other mens goods, ſometimes hee wenld 
feeme grave andthrifty, another time a ſpena=thrift , and vainc; . 
ſo every moment we are changed, 
Lnod petyt, ſpermt,xepetit quod nuper amiſt, 
et ftnat et vite diſconveritordine toto,  _ 
Scornes what he hono#d;ſeekes what he loſt,to finc's; 
Smels and abate jnconſtant as the winds. 


Man. f 
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Man is a creatufe of all:others the moſt hard co be ſo:nded 
and knowne, for he is the moſt double and artificial covert 
and counterfeit, and there are in*him fo many cabinets and 
blinde corners; from whenes lic cemes forth ſomerimesa man, 
ſometimes afatyre; ſoc many breathing holes, from whence 
he breathes ſometimes heat, ſometimes cold,and from'/whence 
comes forth ſo much {moake : all his carriage and motion is a 
perpetuall race of crtours ;. 11 the morning to be borne. in 
the everiingitodic;. ſometimes in the racke, ſomctimes at li« 
berty; ſometimes a god , ſometimes a flic ;| he laughs and 
weepcs for oneand the fame thmg; heis content, and diſcon- 
tent ; he will, and he will not; and in the cnd he knowes not 


- what he will : now heisfilled with joy and gladneſle , thac 


he cannot ſtay: withip his :'owne:skinne ,-and preſently hefals 
leth out with himſelfe, nay dares nottruſt himfelfe; . <ods 
angore noftri, modo tedio laboramns , ſometimes we love ; ſomes 


 Finierwe loath our ſelves. © ; 


Cur, XL XEIN no: 
4. Miſery, 


Ehold' here the maine and principall line and lineamenc 

of the piAure of man, he 1s (as hath beene ſaid) vaine, 
feeble, fraile, inconſtant in good , in felicity, in pleaſure, 'but 
ſtrong, conſtant, and hardened in miſery : he is miſery it felfe 
quicke and incarnate; and this is in a word to expreſſe huma- 
nity,for a man isall miſery, and without him there is not any 
inthe world. Itisthe property ofa man to be miterable;on= 
Iy man and all man is al wayes milerable; Homo natus de mnli- 
ere , brevi vivens tempore, repletur multis miſerys : Man borne 
of a woman bath but a ſhort time to live , andis full of mi/ertes, 
He that will take upon himto repreſent unto us all the parts 
of humane miſery , had needto difcover his wholelife, his 
ſubſtance , his entrance, his continuance, his end. I docnot 
therefore undertake this bufineſſe, 1t were a worke withonr 
end; and beſides; it isa common ſubje& handled by all : bur 
I willhere only quote certaine points which are not common 
nor taken for miſcries,cither beca ſe they arc not feet 
cieatly 


enim |" ug 

ciently conſidered of, althongh they be fach as preſſe man 
moſt; if he know how tojudgeofthem. g | | 

The firſt point and proofe of the miſery of man,is his birth; 


his entrance into” the world is ſhamefull, vile, baſe, con= 1 #= beginning 
temptible; his departure, bis death, ruine, elorions and ho- and bisend. 


nourable: whereby it feemerh that he is a monſter;and againſt 
nature,ſince there is ſhame in making him, honor in deſtroys 
ing him: Noſtri noſmet panitet & pudet : "We are aſhamed and 
repent ourſelves of onr ſelves, Hereofa word or two. The ati- 
on of planting and making man is ſhamefull, and all the parts 
thereof, the congredients, the preparations, the inſtruments, 
and wharſovever ſerves thereunto is cafled and accounted 
ſhamefull, and there is nothing more uncleane inthe wholc 
nature of man, The action of deſtroying and killing him 
honourable, and that which ſerves thereunto-glorious : we 
gild it, we enrich it, we adorne our” ſelves with.it, we cary it 
by our ſides, in our hands,” upon: our ſhoulders. We diſ- 
_daine to goc to the birth of man : every man runs to ke him 
dic, whether it be in his bed, or in ſome publicke place, or in 
the field, When we goe abont to make a man, we hide our 
ſelves, we put out the candle, we doe it by ſtealth, It is a glo- 
ry and apomp to.unmake a man, to kill him; we light the 
candles toſee him die, we execute him at high nuone, we 
ſound a trumpet, weenter the combat, 'and weſlaughter him 
when the ſunne isat higheſt. There is.bur one way to beget, 
to make a man; a thouſand and a thouſand meanes, inventi- 
ons, arts to deſtroy him. There 1s no reward, honour or re- 
compence aſſigned to thoſe that know how to. increaſe; to 
preſerve humane nature; all honour, greatneſk, riches, dig- 
. nities, empires, triumphs, trophes are appointed: for thoſe 
that know how to affli, trouble, deſtroy it. The two prin-: 
- Cipall men of the world Alexander, and Ceſar, haxe uamade, 
have ſlaine,cach of them(as Pliny reporteth) more then a mil- 
lion of men, but they made none,  leff. none behinde them. 
And in ancient times, for pleaſure onely and paltime, to de- 
lizht the eyes of the people, there were publike faughters 


- and maſſacres of. men made. Homo ſacra res per jocum & la- 5, de 
ſum occiditar:ſatrs ſpettaculs 1 homine mers eſþ : innocentes in. g oefiac. 


. ludum veniunt, publice voluptatts boſtie fiant : Man 
o, - us 1 ſacred 


though 4 S:riecas 
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T1 
Forge of evils. 


facred things is [latne even for ſport and delight, death 1n- may 
ſpellacle enough : Junocents come to the game that they. may be 
made the faer eee of the publike pleaſure, There are ſome nati- 
ons that curſe their birth, blefke their. death. How monſtrous 
a creature is.this, that is made a horror unto-himſelfe !' None 
of all this is inany other creature,. no not in the. whole world 
beſides. | , 

' The ſecond point and teſtimony of' the. miſery of man. is 
the diminiſhing of his pleaſures, even thoſe ſinall and flight 
ones that appertaine unto him, (for of ſuch as are great and 
found he is not capable, as hath beene ſhewed in his weake- 
neſk )and the impairing of the number and fiyeetncs of them. 
If it be ſo,that he doe it not for Gods cauſe, whar a monſter is 
this? that is an enemy unto himſelf, robbes and betrayes him- 
felfe, to whom his pleaſares are a burthen and a croſ. There be 
ſome that flic from health, joy,comfort,as from an evill thing, 

| O miſert quorum gaudia crimen habent ! 
O wretched man,whoſe very goods are naught , | 
= end whoſeindifferents worſe whoſe joyes have fault.. 

We arenot-ingenious but ta our owne hurt, it is the true diet 


| of the force of the ſpirit. | 


But there is yet that which is-worſe,the ſpirit of man is not 
onely a diminiſher ofhis joy, a trouble feaſt, an enemy to his 
ſmall, naturall and juſt pleaſures, as I meane to prove, but alſo 
a, forger of thoſe that are evill; it faineth, feareth, flieth, ab- 
horreth as great miſchicfes, things that are not any way evill 
in themfelves, and in trutn, which beaſts themſelves feare 
not, but that by his owne proper diſcourſe and imaginati- 
on. they are fained to be ſuch, as nat to be: advanced. 1n ho- 
nour,:greatneſk, riches, as cuckoldihip,. ſterility, death : for 
tofay the truth, there is nothing but griete it ſelfe that is evill 
and which 1s felt. And though ſome wiſe men ſeme torfeare. 
theſe things, yet it 1s not for their owne fakes, but becauſe 
of that griefs which ſometimes doth accompany them af- 
terwards : for many times it is a forerunner of death, and 
fometimes followeth the loſſe .of. goods, of credit, of ho=- 
nour. But take from theſe. things griefe, the reſt is nothing. 
but fantaſie, which hath no other lodging but in the head of 
man, which guits it klfe of other.buſineſe to be " 
7 2 | and. 
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true, employing and extending his miſery in ſtead of leſſen- 


ing and contracting it. Beaſts feele not theſe evils, but are. 


or Sat from them, becauſe Nature judgeth them not to be 
ſuch, 3 


As forſorrow,which is the onely trucevill, man is wholly | 
borne thereunto, and it is his natural property. The exr- He is borve to 


147 
and imagineth within it owne bounds, falke evils belides the 


caves thus falute their infants comming forth of the womb of /orrow. 


their mother: Znfwnt thou art come into the world to ſuffer : en- 
dure, ſuffer, and;hold thy peace. - That ſorrow is naturall unto 
man, and contrariwik, pleaſure but a ſtranger, it appeareth 


forrow; very few of delight. The parts capable of pleaſare 
cannot -receivemore than one or two ſorts, but all can receive 
the greateſt number of griefes all different, heat, cold, prick- 
ing, rubbing, _—_— fleatng, beating, boyling, languiſh- 
ing, extenſion, oppreſſion, relaxation, and infinite others, 
which have no proper name, (to omit thoſe of the ſoule) in 
ſach ſort, that man 1s better able to ſuffer them, then to cx- 
preſi them, Man hath no tong continuance in pleaſure: for 
that of the body is like a fire of ſtraw : and if it ſhould conti- 
nuc, it would bring with ir much envy and difpleaſare ; but 
forrowes are more permanent, and have not their certaine 
ſcaſons as pleaſure have. Againe, the empire and command 
of forrow 1s farre more great; more univerfall, more power- 
full,more durable, and (in a word) more naturall, than that 
of pleaſure. Set 

To theſe three a man may adde other three : Sorrow and 
Sricte is more frequent, and fals out often; Pleaſure is rare. 
Evill comes eaſily of it ſelke, without ſeeking; Pleaſare never. 
comes willingly,it mult _— after, and many times we 
pay more for it than it is worth. Pleaſure is never pure, but 
alwaies diſtempered, and mingled with ſome bitterneſle, 
and there is alwaies ſomething wanting; but forrow and 
gricſe is many times entire and pure. - After all this, the worſt 
of our market,and that which doth evidently ſhew the miſe- 
ric of our conditian,is, that the greateſt pleaſures touch us rot 
ſoneere, as the lighteſt gricfes. Segnins homines bona, quims 
wala ſentiunt:men more ſlowly feele that which is good, than Foy k 

Webs ral L3.- When 


by ww three reaſons, All the parts of mary arc capable of 
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which is evill, Wefeele not ſo much our ſoundeſt health, as the 
leaſt maladic that is: Prungit in cute vix ſumma violatum plagu- 
la corpus, quando valere, nil quenquam mover, | 
_  Ttis enough that man be indeed and by nature mifera-- 
ble, and beſides true and ſubſtantiall evils he faine and forge 
falk and fantaſticall, as hath been faid; but he muſt like- 
wik extend and lengthen them, and cauſe both the true and 
falſe to endure and live longer than they can, . ſo avarous- is:. 
he of miſeric : which he doth divers wates: Firſt, by rhe re- 
membrance of what is paſt,and the anticipation of what is to 
come, ſo that we cannot: faile to be miſerable, - ſince that thoſe 
things which axe principally good in us, and whereof we 
glory moſt, are. inſtruments of mifery. Fatwro torquemur & 
praterito,multa bona noſtra nobis nocent, timoris torment um me- 
moria reducit, providentia anticipat, nemo preſentibus tantium 

miſer eſt: We are tormented with that which is paſt, and With 
that which is to come, even our own goods .doe harme us, memory 
reduceth the torment of feare, providence anticipateth, no man ss 
miſerable onely by things preſent, Tt 1s not enough to be miſera- 
ble, but we muſt increaſe it by a continuall. expzfation be- 
fore it come,nay ſeke it, and provoke it to come, like thoſe 
that kill themſelves with the feare of death, that is-tofay, ei- 
ther by curioſity or imbecillity,-.and vaine apprehenſion, .to 
preoccupate evils and inconveniences, and to attend them 
with ſo much paine and adoe, _ even thoſe which peradven- 
ture will never come neere us. Theſe kinde of people will be 
miſerable before their time, and doubly miſerable, both by 
a reall ſenſe or feeling of their mifery, and by a long preme- 
ditation thereof, which many times 15 a hundred times worſe 
than the evils themſelves, Minus afficit ſenſus fatigatio, quam 

copitatio:: The conceit of af{ttion doth hart mare than affiiftion 

zrſelfe, The eſſznce or being of miſery endureth not long , but 

theminde of man muſt lengthen and extend it,and entertaine 

it before hand, Pls dolet quam neceſſe eft, qui ante dolet quam 
neceſſe eſt. Dnedam magis, quadam antequam debeant, quedam 
cum omnino-nos debeant nas torquent. Aut augemus dolorem, ant 
fugimus, aut precipmus: He forroweto mere then he- needs, that 
laxenteth before he bath-need:. ſome things afflit us more than 
they ſhould, ſome.befare they ſhonld; ſome--when they ſhould nat 4 
S alls-. 
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4 Miſerte,” | 149 
all; either we increaſe our 'griefe 'or pe fie it; or "we commandit. . 
Beaſts doc well eſe! ehemetves fro this Rifly and mile: 
andate much/boundits thankeNaturetHat they warit that {Þ!= 


rit, that memory;'that pfovidente that man hath: Cz2/arfaid 


well, that the beſt death was that which was leaft premedita- -4 
ted, And tofay the truth, the preparation'before death hath 
beene to many a greater torment, thah'the'execntionit” RIF; 
My-meaning 18 not here-td cake of thit vktroons and philo- 
ſophicall premeditation, which is that temper; Th 'the 

ſoule 1s made 1nvincible; arid is fortified tothe proofe again{t - 

all affaults and accidents, whereof we ſhall ſpeake hereafter : Lib.z, cap.7+ 
but of that-fearefull and ſametiries HE BBA Yarns apprchen= 

ſion of evils that may come, which afflicteth and'd arkeneth, 
as it were with ſmoke, all the beauty and ſerenity, of the 
ſoule, troublethall-the reſt\and joy thereof, infominch thi it 
were better to ſuffer.it ſelfe'tobe' wholly ſarpriſed, "Tt is more 


caſicand more naturall nott6thinkethereofatall.”” Butlet us 
leave. this anticipation of evil, *for imply 'every care and 
painefull thought bleating after things to come by hope, de- 
fire, feare, 1s a very great miſery, -For; beſides that we have 


- 


not any power over that which is to come, much leſſe over 4. 
what is paſt; (and foit is vanity, 'asit hath'been jd) there” as 0 


doth ſtill remaineunto-us that evill and -dimmige; alami- 

toſus eft autmnus,futuri anxins: That minde is in a lamentable 

caſe which # tronbled for future things: ' which robbeth our un- 

derſtanding, and taketh from us the peaceable comfort of our 

preſent good, and will not ſuffer us to ſettle and content our 

ſelves the-ein. os —_ .- 
Bur this is not yet enough. For;to theend'man may n&-. 7... 

ver want matter of miſery, yea that he: may alwaies havehis 2» anquiet 

full, he never ceaſeth ſearching and ſeeking with' great ſtudy, ſearch. 

the cauſes and aliments of miſery. He thruſteth himſelfe into 

bulineſſ even with joy of heart, eyen ſuch as. when they are 

offered unto him, he ſhould turnehis backe*rowards them, 

and cither out of amiſerable diſquiet of minde, cr to thecnd 

hz may ſhew bimfelte to be induſtrious, a man of employ» 

ment and underſtanding, that isa foole and miſerable too, he * _ 

enterpriſeth, moveth and removeth new buſineſſe, or.clk 

he putteth himflte into that of other mens. To be ſhort; he — 

L3 Hp 
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ſtrongly and unceſfantly moleſted with care, and thoughts. 
= 29s 4 ATTY and ſuperfluous, but painfall:and hurt= 
fil, tormented with what 1s preſent; annoyed with what is. 
paſt, vexed with that which is to. come, that: he ſcemeth to 
feare nothing more, than that he ſhall not be ſafficiently mi... 

' ferable. So that a man may juſtly cry out, O poore and wret- 
ched creatures that you are,how many evils do you willingly: 
endure,beſides thoſe neceffary evils that nature hath beſtowed. 
upon you ? But what ?.. Man .contenteth himfelfe in miſery, . 
he is obſtinate to ruminate and continually.to recall to minde 
his paſſed evils. Complaints are. common with him, and his: 
owneevils and forrowes ſeeme many times deare unto him, 
yea it isa happy thing for ſmall and light occaſionsto-be ter- 
med the moſt miſerable of all others: Eft quedam dolend; wo- 
Inptas: There is a certaine delight in griefe; Now this isa farre 
greater miſery to bc ambitiouſly miſerable, than not to know 
it, not to feele it at all. Homo animal querulum, cupide. ſuts in-. 
cumbens miſeriis: Manis a.complaining, creature, willingly yeeld-. 

7 \ 


ing to his owne miſeries. | 
We will not account it a liumane miſery, ſince it is an evill 
3. commonrto all men, and not to beaſts, that men cannot ac- 
*  Byzcompati- commodate rhemfelves,and make profit of one another, with... 
| bibtie. out the loſſe and hurt, the fickneſk, follic, ſinne, death of one 


another. We hinder, wound, , oppreſk one the other in fach 
manner, that the better ſart even without thought or wilt 
thereunto, . out of an inſenſible defire, and innocently thirſt 
or | after the death, . the eyill,' the paine and puniſhment of an- - 
\ orher. 
So.that we ſee man miſerable both naturally and volunta- - 
-  rily,in truth and by imagination, by obligation and willing- - 
In the remedies. offs ofheart. He 1s too miſerable, and.yet- he feares he is not-- 
of miſere.. miſerable enough, and laboureth to make himſelfe more mi- 
ſcrable.Let us now ſee how. When he feces any evill, and 
is annoyed with ſome certaine miſery (for he is never with- 
out many miſeries that he feeles not) he endevoureth to quit. 
Himfelfe thereof; but what are his remedies ? "Truely ſuch as 
importune him more than the evill it felfe which he would 
curc;in ſuch ſort, that being willing to get forth of one miſe- 
ric, he doth but change it into another, and. perhaps _—_ 
WoTri. 
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work, But what of that? the change it 'felfe perhaps delight- 
ethhim, or at leaſt yeelds him fome ſolace: he thinketh to 
heale one evill with another, which proceedeth from an 
. -Opinton which the bewitched and miſerable world holdeth : 
that is, That there is zothing profitable, if it benot painefull: 
That is worth nought that coſts nothing, yea caſe it ſelfe is 
much ſuſpeted, This doth likewiſe proceed from an higher 
cauſs. It is a ſtrange thing but true, and which convidtcth 
man to be miſerable, That no-evill can be taken away, but by 
another evill, whether it be in body or in foule. Spiritual 
maladies aud corporall are not cured and chaſed away, but by 


T5" 


torment,ſorrow, paine. The ſpirituall by repentance, warch- x: was errone+ 
ings, faſtings,imprifonments, which are truly afflitions, and 9v5,0ut corre- 


ſuch as gaule us too, notwithſtanding the reſolution and devo- 
tion willingly toendurethem : for if we uſe theni either for 
pleaſure or profit, they-can worke no effe&, but are rather 

EXETCHES af, 
ment, than of repentance and contrition of heart. The corpo- 
rall in like fort be medicines, taciſions,cauteries, dicts,as t| 
well fcele that are bound to medicinall rules, who are troubled 
on the one fide with the difcaſe that affli&ts them, on the other 
with that rule,the thought wherof continually annoics them. 
So likewiſe orher evils, as ignorance is cured'by great, -long, 
and paincfull ſtudy: © i addit ſcientiam,addit tr labore : He 
that iacreaſeth knowledge, increaſeth labour, Want and pover- 
tic, by great care, watchings, travell, ſweatings : '7# /udore 
vultus tui: In the ſweat of thy browes : Sothat bath for the ſoule 
and for the body, labour and travell is as proper unto man, as 
it is for a bird to flie. | 7 | 
All theſe mifcries above mentioned are . corporall, or 
common both to the ſpirit and tothe-body, and -mount lit- 
tle higher than the imagination and fantaſie, Let us con- 
ſider of the more ſbtile and ſpirituall, which are rather to 
be called miferies, -as being erroneous' and malignant, more 
ative and more our -owne, -but leſſe felt and confcſled, 
which makes a man more, yea doubly miſerable, becauſe 
he onely feeleth thoſe evils, that-are indifferent, and not the 
greater;yea a man dares not touch-them, dr ſpeake of thern, 
fo muchis he :confirmed, ' and fo deſperate in his miſeries. 
L4 We 
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pleaſure, of covetouſneſk, of houſhold governe- 
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Spirituall wiſc- 
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We muſt therefore by the way as it were, and gently ſay ſome- 
thing, at leaſt with the finger pointa ifarre off,*to give him 
occaſion to.conſider:and thinke thereof; fince of' himſelfe: he 


20es hides it not, Firſt, 1n regard of the underſtanding, 1s 1t'not 
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aſtrange and a lamentable miſerie of humane nature, that it 
ſhould wholly be compoſed of errour and blindenefſ-? The 
greateſt part of common and vulgar opinions, | yet the more 
plauſible, and. ſuch as are received with reverence, are-falſe 
and erroneous, . and which is worſe, -the greater part ur= 
profitable for humane ſociety. And although ſome of - the 
wikſt, which are but few in number, vnderſtand better than 
the common ſort, and judge of theſe opinions asthey: ſhould, 
nevertheleſſe ſometimes they fuffer :themflves- tobe carried, 
if not inall and-alwates, yet in ſome -andfometimes. A man 
had need be firme and conſtant that he ſafer not himſelfe to 
be carried with theſtreame, yea ſound and prepared to keepe 
himfltfe cleere from ſo univerſill-a contagion. The gerierall 
opinions received with the applauſe of all, and: without 'con- 
tradition, areas a ſwift river which carrieth 'all- with it : 
Proh ſuperi, quantum mortalia peftora cece nottts habent ! O 
mſeras hominum mentes & pettora caca, qualibus in tenebris 
vite, quantiſque periclis .degitur hoc «vi 'quodeunque et! O 
God, how much ſottiſh- blindneſſe reſts in the breaſts of men'! 0 
the ſenſeleſſe and miſerable blindeneſſe of mens minaes,; in what 


 aarkeneſſe is onr life, and how many dangers aoth this age what=- 


foever it 35, paſſe through! Now it were too long and too tedi- 

ous a thing to-runne over all thoſe fooliſh opinions by name, 
wherewiththe whole world is made drunken: yet let ns take 
a view of ſome few of them, which in their due place ſhall be 
handled more at large. 

1 To judge of advice and counſll by the events, which 
are no way in our owne hands, and which depend upon the - 
hoaredas >: 3: [63 Ont ao, 12.8 

_ 2 'Tocondemneand rejet all things, manners, opinions, 
lawes, cultomes, obſervations as barbarons and evill, nor 
knowing what they are,or ſeeing any inconvenience in them, 
but onely becauſe they are univerfall, and different from fach 
as are ordinary and'common. 75,04 Hf: | 

3 Tocſtceme and commend things, becauſe. of their no- 
yeltic, 
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yeltie,or raritie, or ſtrangeneſſe, or difficulty, foure meſſen- 
gers which have great credit-in vulgar ſpirits : and many 
times ſuch things are vaine, 'and not to be eſteemed, -if they 
brinz not with them goodneſk and commodity, And there- 
fore that Prince did juſtly contemne him: that glorified him- 
ſelfe becauſe he could from farre caſt a graine of millet thorow 
the eye of a needle. = ade leo oof. oy 

4 Generally all thoſe ſuperſtitious -opinions 'wherewith 
children, women, and weake-mindes are infected. | 
5 Tocſteemeof men for their riches, dignities, honours, 
and to contemne' thoſe that want them, as it a man, ſhould 
Judge of a horſe by his ſaddle and bridle,” 
6 To account of. things not according to their trye na- 
turall and eſentiall worth, which is many times. inward and 
hidden, but according to the outward ſ{hew .or common 
report. | | 2: 19497 
| * To thinke tobe revenged- of an enemy by killing: him 
for-that is to pur him infafety;and to quit himfromallill,and 
to bring a vengeance vponhimfele: it is to-take from his enc- 
mic all fenſe of revenge, whichis the principall eff:& thereof. 
This doth likewiſe belong unto weakeneſ. -. 
$8 Toaccount it a great-injurie, or to thinke a man miſera= 
ble becauſe he is a cuckold; for what 'greater folly; in judge- 
ment can there be; than to eſteeme of a man the lefi> for the 
vice of another, which he never allowed? - As' much may be 

aid ofa baſtard, T9 . 8 

9 Toaccount leſſe of things preſent, and:;that axe" our 
owne,and which we peaceably cnjoy;and toeſteeme of them 
moſt, when a man hath them-not, or becauſe they are another 
mans;as if the preſence and poſſeſlion of them did lefien their. 
worth, and the want of them increaſe it, | 

Virtutem incolumen odim, | 
Sablatam ex ocults quertmus tmotas.}. » - 


Abſence endeares; we weigh not what we have, . * 

| eAnd yet in others wouldeivie, and CAME, 

And this is the cauſe why a. Prophet is not eſteemed in his 
owne country. So likewik, maſterſhip and; authority. in- 
gendreth contempt of thoſe thatiare ſubje&-to that,authori- 
tie: husbands have a carcleſſe reſpedt of t 5A WITS 200 many 

athers 


See cap. 27. 
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tathers of their elnldren, Wilt thou (fitlrthe good feHows?) 
love her no:more? then marry her. We elteeme more the 
hork, the houſe, the ſervant of.another, becauſe heis ano- 
thers and not ours. It is a thing very ſtrange to account more 


of things in imagination, than in ſubſtance, as a man doth all 


things abſent and that are not his, whether it be. before he 
have them, or aſter he hath had them. The cauſe hereof io. 
both caſes may be,becauſe before a man poſkſe them, he eſtec- 
meth not according to that they are worth, but according to 
that which he imagineth them to be, or they have by another 
beene reported to be; and poſſeſling them, heeſteemes tem 


. according to that good and benefit he getterh by them; and 


after they are taken fron him, . he confidercth and defireth 
them whelly in their perfe&tton and declination, whereas be+ 
fore he enjoyed them and uſed them, but by peecemeale ſtic- 
ceſſively:tor a man-thinketh he ſhal alwates have time enough 
toenjoy them, and by that meanes they are gone before he 
was aware that he had them. And this 1s the reaſon why the 
griefe is greater in having them net; than the pleaſure in pol- 
{ſling them. But herein there is as much imbecillity as mi- 
ſcry. We have not the ſufficiency to enjoy, but onely to deſire. 
There 1s another vice cleane contrary to this, and that is, 


whena man ſetleth himfelfe in himfelfe, and infach fortcon- 


ceits himſelfe and whatioever he hath, that he preferres it be- 
fore all,and thinkes nothing comparable to his owne. Though 
theſe kinde of people be no wiſer than the other, yet they are 
at leaſt more happy. | TE | 

10 To'be- over-zcalous in every queſtion this 1s propo- 
ſk&d,to bite all, to take to the heart, and to thew himfltc ime 
portunate and opinative 1n every thing, ſo he have ſome faire 
pretext of juſtice, religion,the weale-publike, the love of the 
people. , | 

” To play the mjourner, the afflicted perſon, ro weep for 
the death, or unhappy accident of another, to thinke that not 
to be moved at all, or very little, is for want of love and aft-- 
ion. There 1s alſo vanity 1n this. 

12 Tocſteeme, to make account of a&tions thar are done 
with rumour, clatter, and'clamor, and to contemnethoſe that 
are done otherwiſe, and to thinke that they that proceed ok 

cr: 


bo 


without a&tion; and to be briefe, to eſteeme Arr: mere than 


| Nature, That which is puffed up, ſwollen and: elevated by 
ſtudy, fame, report, and ſtriketh the ſenſe, (thatis to fay arti-- 
ficiall ) is more regarded and c{teemed, than that which is 
ſweet, ſimple, plaine, ordinary, that 1s to fay, Naturall : that 


awaketh, this brings us aſleep. | 


13 Togiveanill and wrong 1nterpretation of the honou-' 
rable ations of another man, and to attribute them to baſe: 
and vaine, or vicious cauſes or occaſions; as they that attribu--- 
ted the death of :yong Cato to the feare he had of Ceſar, 


wherewith P4tarch ſeemes-to be offended; and others'more 
fooliſhly, to ambition; This :is a great malady of the judge- 
ment, which proceedeth cither from malice; -and. corruption 
of the will and manners; or envie againſt thoſe that are more 
worthy than-themſelves, or from. that vice of bringing their 


owne credit to their owne doore, and meafttring another by 


their owne footzor rather than all this, from.imbecillity and 
weakeneſle, as not having their ſight ſo ſtrong and fo certain, 
 toconceive the brightneſke of vertue 1n it owne native purity. 
There are ſome that thinke they ſhew great wit and ſubtilty 
in depraving and obſcuring the glory of beautifall and ho- 
nourable actions, wherein they ſhew much:more malice than 
ſafficiency; It isa thing cafie enough: to doc, but: baſe and 
villanous.- 


' 14: To defameand to chaſtiſe oner-rigorouſly; and ſhame- _ 


tully,certaine vices as crimes in the higheſt degree villanous 
and contagious, which are neverthelefle but indifferent, and 
have their root.and excuſe in nature : and not ſo mach to de- 
teſt, and to: chaſtiſe with ſo greedy adoe thoſe. vices that are 
truely great,and againſt nature,as pretended and plotted mur- 
ders,treafons,and treachery, cruelty,and fo forth, 

I5 Behold alſo afte allthis a true teſtimony of ſpirituall 
miſery,but which is wily and ſubtile,and that is,that the ſpirit 
of man in it beſt temper, and peaceable, ſtled, and -ſoundeſt 
eſtate, 1s not capable but-of common, ordinary, naturall, and 
indiffrent things, To be capable of divine. and ſapernaturall, 
as of divination, propheſie, revelation, invention, and as a 


- man may fay, to enter into the cabinet of the ————_— | 
INtO TNE CaDinct OL ti 5” feke, 
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ter ſo ſweet and calme a maner,do nothing, are as in a dreame 


2a So - & 
0; 


II 
Of the will, 


\ ſicke, diſplaced-from his naturall ſeat;:and as it were corrupt-. 
ed, corruptas, either by extravagancie,extaſic, inſpiration, or 


by dreaming; 'inſumactythat-theitwo' naturall waies to at+ 
taine thereunrto,are cither fury, or dead fleepe: 'Soithat-the fpie | 
rit is never ſo wiſe, as when it 13 a foole, nor more awaked, 
than when it ſleepeth : it never meeteth better,than when it 
goes on one ſide, or croſſth the way; it never mounts or flies 
ſo high,as 'whem it is moſt dejeRed.. So that it muſt needs be 
miſerable, becauſe to be happy, it mult be, as 1t were loſt, and 
without it elfe, This toucheth not.in any ſort the-Divine dif- 
poſition,for.God.can to whom, and when it pleafeth him, re- 
veale himſelfe,man in the meane 'time continuing.ſetled in his 
knſe and imderſtanding, as the Scriprure.makes mention of 
Moſes and divers others. 12 CO BISRISIaT: 005. 
16 Toconclude, can there be a greater: fault. in judge- 
ment, than not to eſteeme of judgement, not toexerciſe it, and 
toipreferre the memory, and- imagination, or fantaſie before 
it? We ſce-thoſe great, goodly, and learned orations; diſcour- 


\ ks, TeQures, ſermon-books, which are ſo much eſteemed 


and admitted, written by men of greatelt learning 1n this age 
(1 except fomefew ) what are they all, bat a heape and colle- 
Rionof allegations, and the labours of. other men: (a worke 
of memory and reading, and a thing very eaſie, being all :cul- 
led and diſpoſed to their hands,and hereof are ſo many bookes 
compoſed) with ſome few points handled, with a. good in- 
ſtruction or two (a worke of imagination) and here is all. 
This is many times a vanity, and there appeareth not in it any 
ſparke of judgement, or excellent vertue.: ſo likewiſe the au- 


"thors themſelves are many times 'weake and common in 


judgement, and in will corrupted : how much better is.it, to 
heare a country ſwaine, or a merchant talking in his count- 
ing houſe, diſcourſing of many goodly proportions and ve=- 


 rities,plainly and truly without art or form, and giving gocd 


and wholeſome counſell, out of a ſound, ſtrong, and ſlide 
judgement? , | 

In the. will there are as many, or rather more miſcries, and 
more miſcrable;they are without number, among which theſe 
following are ſome few of them. | 


x Tobcewilling rather to ſeeme an honeſt man, than = 
| 2 vez 
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be,and rather ro be fach to another, than to himfelfe, 

2 To be farre more ready: and willing 'toirevenge an of- - 
fence, than to acknowledge a good turne; in ſuch ſort, that it 
is a corroſive to his heart to acknowledge,pkafare and gain to - 
revenge, a proofe of a malignant nature, gratia oneri eſt, irio - 
7 queſtu babeter, "oi LES. ys 

3 Tobe more apt to hate, than to love, to ſlander; than 
to commend; to feed more willingly and with greater plea- - 
fare upon the evill, than the good of another, to enlarge it 
more, to diſplay it more in his diſcourſe, and the exerciſe of 
his ſtile, witnefſe Lawyers, Oratours,and Poets, who in reci- 
ting the good of any man, arc idle, cloquent in evill. The 
words, inventions; figures, to fpeake ill, to ſoft, are farre - 
otherwiſe, more rich, more emphaticall and fignificant, than .- 
to praiſe, or ſpeake well, - 

4 To flie from evill, to doe what is good, not properly - 
for the good eff by naturall reaſon, and:for the love of ver- 
rue, bat for ſome other ſtrange conſideration, ſometimes baſe 

and le, of gaine and profit, vaine-glory, hope, fare, of cu- - 
ſtome, company;and to be bricfe, not ſimply for himſcife and 
his duty, but for ſome other outward. occaſion, and Circuin- - 
ſtance :' all are honeſt men by oceaſion and accident. - And 
this is the reaſon why tiey are fuck: inequally; diverſly, not 
perpetually, conſtantly, uniformely. | =. - 
 - 5 To love him the leſt whom we. have offended, and 
that-becauſe 'we have offended him, a ſtrange 'thing; ' and 
which it-proceedeth'not alwaies from fare-that he will-take 
occaſion tobe revenged, forit may be he wiſheth us: never 
the worſe; but it is Geoznde his preſence. doth' accuſe -us,- and © 
brings tomemory our fault and indiſcretion. And-if the:of- 
fendor lovenot-the offetided the worſe, it 1s becauſe :theidfk - 
fence he committed was againſt his-will;. for commonly' he 
that hath-a will to offend; loves'him the lefle- whom he hath 
offzhded; Chi offende nai non perdona-: He that offends, never 
forgives. | | 
.6:As much as may befajd of him- to whom we are-much 
baimd for-courteſies received; his preſenco is a-burthen unto 
us, he putteth us in minde of our band” and duty, he repro- 
cheth nnto us our ingratitude and inabilities, and we-wiſh : 
Ro by | ""F 
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he were not,ſo we were diſcharged of that duty. Villaines by 
nature: Puiday quo plus debent magis oderunt: leve es alienum 
debitorem facit, grave inimicum: Some the more they ought to love; 
the more they hate: alittle debt alienateth a ittle; a great maketh 
bim an enemy. 


7 To take pleaſure in the evill, hurt, and danger of ano- 


dher, to. grieve and repine at his good, advancement, proſpe- 
rity (I meane when it is without cauſe of hatred, or private 
quarrell,for it ts another thing when it proccedeth from the 
11] deſert of man) I ſpeake here of that common and naturall 
condition,whereby without any particular malice, men of in- 


diffrent honeſty, take pleaſure to ke others-adventure their 
forrunes at ſea, and are vexed to fee them thrive better than 
themſelves, or that fortune ſhould ſinile more upon others 
than them, and make themſelves merry with the ſorrow of 
another: this is a token of a malicious ked in us. | 
Toconclude,that I may yet ſhew you how great our mi- 
ſcry ts,let me tell you that the world 1s repleniſhed with three 
forts of people, who rake up much roome rherein, and carry 
a great ſway both 1n number and-reputation: the ſuperſtiti- 
ous, formaliſts, Pedants, who notwithſtanding they are in dis 
vers ſubjeds, juriſdi&ions,and theatres,(the three principall, 
religion, life or converſfation,and doftrine) yet they arcall of 
oneſtampe, weakefpirits, ill borne, or very ill inſtructed, a 
very dangerous kinde of people in judgement, and touched 
With a diſeaſe i:curablc. It is loſt labour to ſpeake to theſe kinde 
of people, or to perſwade- them to change their mindes, for 
they account themſelves beſt and wiſcſt in the: world, opi- 
native obſtinacy is there in his proper ſeat; he that is once ſtri- 
kenand touched to the quicke with any of theſe evils, there is 
little hope of his recovery : who is, there more ſottiſh, and 
withall more braine-ficke and: heady than theſe kinde of peo- 
- ? Two things there are that do much hinder them! (as 
ath þecne ſpoken) naturall imbecillity, and incapacity, and 
afterwards an anticipated opinion to doe as well and better 
than others, I doe here but name them, and point them with 
the finger; for afterwards in. their places here quoted,” their 
faults ſhall be ſhewed at large, . —_ of 21 org 20 
The Swper/tirions, injurious to God, and enenues to truc 
| | n | | religion, 
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religion, cover themſelves with the cloke of piety; reateand 
love towards God, eventothepuniſhing and tormenting of I 
themſelves more than is needfull; thinking thereby: to merit _ 
nuch,and that God is not onely pleaſed therewithgbut-indeb- I 
ted unto them for the reſt. What would you do to theſe kinde 
of people? If you tell them that they doe more than they need, X 
and that they receive things with the left hand, in not under- 
ſtanding them aright, they will not beleeve you, but tell you, - 
that their intent is good (whereby they thinke to fave them- 
filves)and that they do it for devotion. Howſoever,they will 
not quit themſelves of their gaine, nor thefatisfation which 
they receive, which is to binde God unto them;7  -i/!; __ 

The Formaliſts doc wholly tic themſelves! toan-outward — A: 
forme and faſhion of life, thinking tobe quit of blame inthe paywanps, 
purfuit of their paſſions and defires, ſo they doe nothing a- 
gainſt the tenor ofthe Lawes,and omit none of their formali- 
ries. Sec here a miſcrable churle which-hath:overthrowne and 
brought to a deſperate ſtate many. -pbore- families; but this 
hath fallen out by demanding that which he'thought to be his 
owne,and thatby way of juſtice. Who. then can affirme that 
he hath done 111? O how many good works have beenc omit+ 
ted, how many evils committed, under-this cloake of. formes, 
which a man kes not! And therefore it is very truely fatd, 

That the extremity of law is the extremitie of wrong i: and'as 
well faid, God ſhield us from Formaliſts.. | =T 
The Pedantie or houſhold ſchoole-maſter, having with 3 


I 
great ſtudy and paines filched from uther mens writings their *#anis. Lib.z: - 
karning, . they ſt it out to the viewand-to fale, and with a 5 
quieſtuous and mercenary oſftentation they diſgorge it, atd let 
it flie with the winde. Are there. any people in the world 
fo ſottiſh 1n their affaires, more unapt. to every thing, -- and 
yet more preſumptuous and obſtinate ? in every tongue and 
nation, Pedant, Clerke, after, are words of reproach, To 
doe any thing ſottiihly, is to doe-it like a .Clerke. Theſe are a' 
kinde ofpeople that have their memories ſtuffed with the 
wikdome of other men,.,and have none of their own : their 
judgements, wils, .conſciences are never the better, they are 
unapt, ſimple,unwiſe, .in ſuch ſort; that it ſemes rhat learn- 
ing frves them for no other uſe than to make _ more. 
| 5 - — oolcs,. 
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regard of God. 
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fooles, yea more arrogant pratlers: they dim iniftr or rather 
{wallow up their ownefþirits3}and baſtardize their underſtan- 
- ating, bat put ifery. 

whichwenow come to ſpeake of, and is the laſt? of thoſe of 
. "the underſtanding. "TM 


F pore -" 


up their: memory,” Here is that miſery. ſeated 


Crna-rp, XL. 
wi 5 Preſumption, 


)Ehold here the laſt and leaudeſt line or lincament of 
-L Ithis picure; it is the other part of that deſcription given 
by. Pliny; the plaguc of man, and the narſe of falſe and crro- 
nious opinions, both publike and particular; and yet a vice 
both naturall and originaltin man. Now this? preſumption 


_. muſt be conſidered diverſly, and in all fenſes, high, low, col- 


laterall;inward and outward, in reſpe& ot;God, - things high 
and celeſtiall; in tegard of things baſe, as of beaſts, man his 


companion, of himſelf, and all may be reduced to theſe twoz 
Toeſteeme too much of himſelfe, and not to eſteeme ſaffici- 


ently-of another; 2s in /e confidebant, && aſpernabantur altos : 
T wm_—_— i themſelves ,and deſpiſedothers, A word or two of 
cither. - : = | £ bao fa a 

-. Eirſtin reſpe& of God(and itis 4 horrible thing) all ſuper- 
ſition and want in Religion,or falſe krvice of God, proceed- 


cth from this; That we eſteeme not enough of God, we un- 
_derſtand him not, and our opinions, conceits, and beleecfes of 


the Divinity, are not high and pure: enongh. I meane not by 


this enough, proportion anſwerable to the greatneſſe of God, 


which being infinite, receivethnot any proportion; for it 1s 


 1mpoſlible in this reſpet to conceit or beleeveenough : but I 


meane enough in reſþe& of what we ean and cught to doe. 


- We ſoarenot highenough, we doe not elevate” and ſhatpen 


- ſafficiently the point of our ſpirit, when weenter into an'ima- | 


. confidence and boldhefſe than we- dare todoe © 


- o 
—___ BY - 5 
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ination of the Divinity : we over-baſely conceit him, cur 


: rvicesareunworthy his majeſty ; we deale with him after 


abaſer manner then with other creatures : we ſpeake not only 
of his workes,but ofhis majeſty, will,jadgements,with more 
| f an earthly 
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5 Preſumption.  -  {-: 
Prince or man of honour, Many; men: there-are that 'would 


Fcorne ſuch kinde of frvice and acknowledgement ,  and- 
would hold themſelves to be abuſed, and their./honors:in fame | 
fort violated, ifa man ſhould ſpeake of them;/or abuſe their 
names in fo baſe and abje& a manner. Weenterpriſe to leade © 
God, to flatter him, to bend him, to compound or condition 
with him; thatT may not ſay, to brave, threaten, deſpight, © 
murmure againſt him. {x/ar willed. his Pilot not ta feare-to 
hoiſeup failes, and commit himfe}fe to; the. fury of the ſeas, 
- even againſt deſtiny & the will of the heavens, with this only: - 
confidence, That it was Ceſar whom he carricd. Augaftac See lib.tacapto . 
having beene beaten with a _tempelt at ſa, defied: god Neps - 
zac, and inthe chicteſt pompe of the (ireeas ſports, canſ 
his 1mage to be taken downe, from where it was placed: 2» 
monglt the reſt of the gods, tobe revenged of him. The 
Thracians when it thundereth and lighteneth, ſhoot againſt X 
heaven, to bring God -himflfe intoorder. Xerxes. ſcourged : 
the ſea,and wratea bill of defiance againſt thehill-4rbor, And 
one telleth of a Chriſtian: King necre neighbour of ours, who 5e 6b.1.cap1s,  - 
having received a blow from God, ſwore he would be revens Scelib. 3.cap,te * 
ged; and gave commandement that- for ten yeeres no-'man 


. 


ſhould pray unto him, or ſpeake of him. 


eAudax Tapeti gens, - | | | - *: : 


Nil mortalibus artlauum. 


Cwulum ipſum petimus ſtultitia, neque _ be _—_ 
_ Per noſtrum patimmur ſcelus | i _— 


Tracumaa Tovem ponere fulmina, | 
Amndacions Chriſtians, Jabiet? backward ſeed, 
Goe the contrary way (to heaven) with ſpeed; 
' Whaſe ſinnes inceſſant, minute, houre, and day, 
'Provoke Gods rod to walke, his ſtaffe to ſlay. * 


But to leave in, rs nit - the m__ , 

ſort of people,doe they not planly verifie that faying.of Pliny, | 
' . That f na nothing more nikerable, and cheninichullancce 
glorious than man ? | For on the one ſide he faineth Jofty and. 
rich opinions of the love, care, and affeftion of God towards 

him; as his minion and only beloved, and inthe meaye time 

he retarneth him no duty or ſervice worthy fo great and 1c- 
6 21420 M ving 
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162 5 Preſumption. =. 
ving God, How can a life ſo mifcrable, and a fervice ſo neg-- 
ligent on the one ſide, agree -withan opinion and beleefe fo 
glorious and fo haughtie on the other ?* This is at one-and the 
fatgetime, to be an angell-and a (wine: and this is that where- 
with a great: Philoſopher reproched the: Chriſtians, that: 
there were no people more fierce and glorious in their ſpeech, 
and in .cf:&t more difſolute, efeminate and villanous: It 
was an: enemy that ſpake it perhaps. to wrong andabulſe us, 
but yet-heſpake but- that- which doth juſtly touch all hypo- 
CTI1tES:. | | 

It likewiſe feemeth unto us, that we burthen and impor- 
tnneGod,the world,and nature, that they labour and rravell 
ia ouraffaires, they watch nor but for us, and therefore we - - 
wonder. and are aſtoniſhed with thoſe accidents thathappen 
unto us, and eſpecially at our deaths. * Few there are that re- 
ſolve and beleeve, that it 1s their laſt houre, andalmoſt all doe 
even'then ſuffer themſelves to be mocked with vaine hopes; 
This proccedeth from -preſim my 5 we-make too much of 
our ſelves,and'wethinke that the whole world hath great in- 
tereſt in our death, that things faile us according to that mea- _ 
ſure that wefailethem, or that they faile themſelves, accor- 
ding to that meaſure that they. fatle us; that ' they- goe the 
ſelfke-fame dance with us, not unlike thoſe that rowe upon . 
the water,thinke the heavens, the carth, yea Cities themſelves - 
to move, when they move; we thinke to draw all with us, . 
and there is no man amongſt us that ſafficiently thinkes he is - 
but one. | ER: 5 | 

Beſides all this;man beleeveth that the. heaven, the ſtarres, . 
all this great celeſtiall motion of the world, is onely made for 
him. Tot circa unum caput tumultuantcs Deos: And that all 
the Gods axe in contention for him alcne, And the poore miſera-- 
ble wretch is 1n the meane time ridiculous : he is here beneath 
lodged in the laſt and worſt ſtage of the world, moſt diſtant 
from theceleſtiall vault, in the-ſinke:ofthe world, amongſt 
the filth:and lees thereof; with creatures of baſer-condition, 
made to receiveall theſeexcrements and ordures, which raine 
downeand-fallfrom above vponhis head; nay he lives: nar 
but by them,and to endurcall thoſe accidents that on all ſides 
tappenunto him; and yet he makes. himſclfe belecye that. he. 
IS. 


5 Preſumption. | 63 
js the maſter and commander of all, that all creatures, yea 


thoſe great luminous incorruptible bodics, wherofhe knowes 
not the leaſt vertue, and which he 1s conſtrained with aſto- 
niſhmeat to admire, move not but for him, and to doe him. 
ſervice. And becauſe he beggeth(wretch that he is )his living, 
-his- maintenance, his commodities from the beames, light 
and heat of the Sunne, from the raine and other diſtillations- 
ofhaaven,and the aire, he ſticks not to ſay, that he enjoyeth 

the heavens and the elements, as if all had beene made, and 

ſtill move onely for him. Inthis ſenſe a goſling may fay as 
much, and perhaps more juſtly and peremptorily, - For man. 
who' many times receiveth. many .diſcommoditics from, a+ 


bove, and of all thar he receiveth hath nothing. in his owne - 
power or underſtanding, nor can divine of them, is in cont- 
nuall doubt and feare, leaſt thoſe. ſuperiour bodies ſhould not. 
movearight, and to that end and purpoſe which he- hath 
propoſd,and that they procure unto him ſterilitie, ſickneſſ, 
and whatſocver is contrary to his deſignement; and fo he 
trembleth under his burthen; whereas beaſts receive whatſo- 
ever commeth from above, without ſtirre or apprehenſion of 
what ſhall happen unto them, and without complaint of that 


which is haphed, which man cannot doe. 'Ner nos cauſa mun- Sac. 


do ſums hyemem eftatemq; referends:(nas ita leges habent, qui- 
bus divina exercttur:minus nos ſuſpicimus,fi dignt nobus videmur 
propter quos tanta moveatur: non tanta calo nobiſcum ſocietas eſt, 
xt noſtro fato ſit tHe quoque fderum fulger. We are not the cauſe 
why the world hath courſe G& recourſe of winter and ſummer, theſe © 
th.ngs have their rules & lawes, by which the will of Gad'is exe- 
cuted:we honogr our ſelves the leſſe if we thinks our ſelves worthy, 
that for onr ſakes ſo many things ſhould be moved: we have not that 
ſociety with the heavens, that the ſtars ſhould onely ſhine for us. 
Inreſped of things baſe and carthly,that 1s to fay, all other 


® 
- 


creatures, he diſdaineth and contemneth them, as if they did aftroats 1 


not apperraine to the ſame maſter-workman, and .came not 
of the fame mother, did not belong to the fame familie with 
him,as if they d1d not any way concerne him, or had any part 
nant, En 
mon abuſe and cruclty rhat is praiſed againſt them, athin 

that reboundeth againſt that common and univeriall maſter 
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164- 5 Preſumption. 
which hath made them, which hath-care of them, and hath: 
ordained lawes for their good and -prefervation, hath given 
them preheminence in certaine things; 'and ſent 'man' unto; 
them as'to a ſchoole. But thts belongs ro: the fabje& of the: 
Chapter following. W 0 + Deke 9 
- Now this derogateth not any thing at all from that com-- 
mon'doarine;that the world is made for man-and- man for: 
God:'for beſides the inſtrution that man draweth*in'gene- 
rall from every highand low thing, whereby toknow God, 
himfdR, his dutie, he alſo drawerh in particular from every 
thing either profit, pleafare, or ſervice; That which is above 
tim;which hehath leaſt in underſtanding; and; nothing at all. 
in his power, the azitred heaven forrichly decked andcoun-. 
terpointed with ſtarres,and-rowling torches never ceaſing o- 
ver our heads; he only enjoyeth by contemplation, he moun- 
teth and is carried with admiration, feare reverence ofthe au-- 
thor and ſoveraigne Lord of all :' and therefore in'this Fnſe 
it was truly faid by Anaxagoras,that man was created-to'con-: 
femplate the heaven and thefunne, and as truly by other Phi-. 
loſophers was he- called s-#Y65wmy from baſe and inferiour 
things, he draweth helpe, ſervice, commoditic; butifor a man 


4 


_ toperſwade himfelfe that in theframing of all theſe things no - 


6- 
Of man bimſel/. _ 


Tbree degrees . 
_ of bumane 
preſumption. 


1 Tobeleeve, 
wiSbeleeves 


other thing was thought upon but man,and that he is the one-. 
ly end and But of all. theſe luminous and incorruptible bo-. 
dies, it 1s a great folly and an over-bold preſumption. 
Finally, but eſpecially, this preſumption is to be conſidered 
tm man hrmſelfe, that is to fay, in regard of himſelfe, and of- 
man his companion,but within, in the progreſſe ofhis judge- 
ment and opinions; and without in his communication and 
converſation with another. Concerning which, we are to 
confider three things, as three heads which follow on the o- 
ther; where humagitie bewrateth in a fottiſh imbecillitie the 
fooliſh'preſumption thereof: The firſt in beleeving or misbe- 
Ieving (here isno queſtion of Religion, nor of faith and be- 
liefe Theologicall, and therefore we muſt (till call to mind the. 
advertiſement given t1tthe preface) where we are to note two 
tonttary vices, whict-are' common in humane condition ; - 


_ the'one and the other more ordinary, is a kinde of lightneſk, _ 


rt onto creart ley eft corde; he that lightly beleeveth, t light mn 
TT OY + 


5 Preſumption... | I65 
heart : and too great a facility tobeleeve and to entertaine 
"whatſoever is propoſed, with any kinde of appearance of truth 
cr authority, This belongeth £0 the. folly, ſimplicity, tender- 
neſſe and imbecillity of the,weaker ſort of people, of ſpirits 
ctminate, ſicke; ſuperſtitious,. aſtoniſhed, indiſcreetly zea- 
Jons, who like waxe doe cafily receive all impreſſions, ſafer 
themſclves.to be taken and led by the cares... And this is ra- 
ther an error and weakeneſk, than.malice,and doth willingly. 
lodge in mindes. gentle and, debonaire.. Credulitas error eſt 
mags quam culpa,&.quidem in optimi cujuſq; mentem facile tr- 
repit:(,redulity ts rather anerror thena fault, which eaſily creep- 
eth into the beſt mans heart, We Re almoſt the whole world. 
led and carried with opinions and beleetes, net out of choiſe 
and judgement, yea many, times before they, haveeither yeares 
or diſcretion to judge,but out of the cuſtome of the countrey, 
_ or inſtruction in youth received, . or by ſome. ſudden cncoun- 
ter as with a Fempett, whereby they,,are in ſuch fort faſtned, 
ſubjected and enthralled, that it is'a, matter of great ditficul- 
tic ever to unlearne them againe. . Velats rempeſtate delati ad 
atamcunque diſciplinam tanquam. ad ſaxum adhereſcunt : They 
cleave to any diſcipline as to a ſtone, being carried thither as with 
a tempeſt. Thus is the world Jed, we truſt onr ſelves 'too 
much, and then perſwade others to beleeve us. V2uſqnuiſque 
mavult credere quam judicare; verſat nos & precipitat trade 
ts per mani error pſa conſuetudo <femvians periculoſa & lt 
brica: Every one had rather beleeve than judge; errour comming 
by tradition, doth precipitate and toſſe us, the very cuſtome of 
aſſenting is dangerous and. ſlippery, Now .this' popular faciii- 
tic, though it be in truth weakeneſſe and imbecillitie, yet it 
isnot without preſumption, For, 10. lightly- to beleeve and 
hold for truth and certainty that which we know not, . or to 
enquire of the cauſes, reaſons, conſequents, and not of the 
truth i t lfe,is toenterpriſe,to preſume too much. For. from 
what other.cauſe proceeds this ? Tf you ſhall anſwer from a . 
ſuppoſition that it is true; why this 15 nothing : a man ha::d- 
{eth and ſtirreth the foundations and efeRs: of a thouſand 
things which never were, whereby'both pre and .contra_are 
fl. How many fables, falſe and ſuppoſed. .miracles, viſions, 
revelations,are there received in the world that never we ? 
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' And why ſhould a man beleeve a miracle, a thing neither: ha-" 


mane nor. naturall, when he-is able by nature and humane 
meanes toconfute, and confonnd the truth thereof ** Truth” 
and lying bave like vifages, like cariage, rcelith; gate, and we: - 
behold them with one and the fame eye. /ta /wnr finirima fal/x 
vert, ut in precipitem locum nondebeat ſe ſapiens commitrere > 
Falſhood ts ſo neere unto truth;that a wiſe mar ogoht not to ſaffer 
bimſelfe to be unadviſedly carried away;- Aman onght not to - 
beleeve that ofa man which'is not hamane, except he be war- 
ranted by ſapernaturall and'ſyperhumane approbation, which 
is onelyGod;whois onely to be bcleeved in that he faith,on- 


ly-becauſe he ſaith tt; 


* Theother contrary vicc'is aft atrdacious temeritic to con- 
demne and tejcd as falſe all things that are not cafily under- 
ſtood, and that pleaſe not the palat. It is the propertic of 
thoſe-that have: a- good opinion of themſelves, which play 
the parts of men of dexteritic avd underſtanding, cſpecial- 
ty Heretickes, Sophifts, Padanties : for they finding in them-- 
ſelves ſome ſpeciall-point of the ſpirit, andthat they fe a lit= 
tle more clecrly than the common ſort, they aſſume unto 
themſclves law and authority to decide and determine alt 
things. \This vice is farre greater and: more baſe thatr the for- 
mer : for it is an enraged folly to thidke to know as much as 
poſſibly is to be knownezthe juriſdiction and-limits of nature; 
the capacity of the power and will of God,to frame unto him- - 
klfeand his ſafficiencie the truth ard falſhood of things, 
which mult needs be in ſo certaine and affired reſolution and - 
definition of them : for fe their ordinary language, that 
is falſe, impoſlible, abſurd : and how many things are there 
whichat one time we have rejected with laughter as impoſF- - 
ble, which we have beene conſtrained afterwards to confeſie 
and approve; yea and otherstoo; more ſtrange than they ? 
And on the other fide-how many things have we received 
as articles of our-faith, that have afterwards proved vanitics | 
and lies ?-- | "7 00 

The ſecond degree of preſumption, which *followeth and ' 


axdcondemnt-.” commonly proccedeth from theformer, is certainly and ob- 
ſtinately'to affirme or-difprove that which-he hath- lightly 
baleeved or misbeleeved, So that it addeth unto the firtt ot -.. 


. Rinacce. - - h 
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intoan ,obſtinatic ovine 
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yea a man-proceeds fo farxe ih th 1nat Ic GEIend 
thoſe things thar he knoves and, undcritands leaſt, IMajoren 
ig uwnt * Cupiditate humans 


fidens homines adbibent its que non inte 


ingemii lubentius obſcura creduntnr : Men eaſy beleeve thoſe, 


” rhongs they nnderftaud, not; by anarurall deſire: of bumane wit 


obſcure things are eafily beleeved, He ſpeakes of all things with 
refolution. Now attirmation: and, opinarive obſtinacy are 
ſignes of. negligenceand ignorance accompanied with folly 

_ and arrogancie- + 3:;+1m;;057--770 7 CT ras 
The third degree, which followeth theſe two, and which 


A # F 


is the height oO preſumption, is to perſwade others to IC- 


ceive as canonicall whatſoever he belceveth, yea imperioul- 
ly to impoſe a belecke as it were by obligation, and 1nhibi- 
tion to doubt. What tyrannie 1s this: ? Whoſover belce- 
vethathing, thinkes it a worke of charitie to perſwade 
another to beleeve the fame; and that he may the bet- 
ter. doe it, the fearcth not to adde of his owne invention 
ſo. much as hee kcth, neceſlary. for : his. purpoſe to ſupply 
that want, and willingneſſ= which, he. thinkes to be in_the 
conceit of another of” that he tels. There is - nothing..unto 
which men are commonly more prone, than to give way to 
their owne opinions. Nemo 1b: tantam errat, ſed aliis erro- 
ris cauſa & author eſt: No man erres onely to hamſelfe, but 
7 the agthor and cauſe of error 10.others, Where the ordinaric 
meane wantcth, there a man aadeth-commandement, force, 
fire, ſword. This vice is proper unto dogmatiſts, and ſich as 
will governe,and give lawcs unto the world, Now to attaine 
to the end hereof, .and to captivate the belectes of men unto 
themſelves; they uſe two.meanes; :.Firſt fng bring in certaine 
generall and fundamental proppyionty ich they call prin- 

©» ciples and preſuppoſitions, whereof they ſay we muſt neither 
doubt nor diſpute; upon which they afterwards build what- 
foever they pleaſe; and leade the world at their pleaſure ; 
whichis a mockeric whereby the world is repleniſhed with 
errors and lics, And to fay the truth, if a may ſhould cxa- 
'mine theſe principles, he ſhould finde as great or greater un- 
: - -_ © tryths 
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{tinacie in 0pinion,and fo the *prelumption increaſeth, This 
facility to belegye with times confir d, and degepereth 
s obſtinacie, that he defends 
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168 
truths and weakneffs in them, than in all that- which they. 
would: have” to depend! upan thein, and as great an appei- 

rance of truth in f obofftiGhs quite*contrary, There have 
beene ſome in our time that have changed and quite altered 

the principles and rules of ' our: Ancients and bet Profeſſors 

in Aftronemie, Phyficke, Geometrie, fn nature, and the motion 

of the windes; Every humine propoſition hath asmuch au-- 
thoritie as another, if reafoh make not thetiference. ' Truth 
dopendeth not upon the authority-and teſtimony of man : | 
therearc na principles in man if Divinitie have not-revealed 
them; all the' reſt 1s' buta dreame and: fnoake. Now theſe. 
great maſters will, that whatſoever they ſay ſhould be belce-- 
ved and received, . and” that every man- fhonld- truſt them, 
without judging or examining what- they teach: which is a 


| tyrannicall juſtice, God onely © (as hath beene faid) is to. be 


beleeved in all that he faith, | becauſe he faith it :'* Dmi 2 /e- 
metipſa loquitur mendax eſt; Hee that ſpeaketh of -himſelfe ts 

The other meane is by ſappofition of” ſome miraculous- 
thing) Gon, new and celsſtiall revelation and apparition, 
which hath'beene cunningly 'praQifed by: Law-makers, Ge-- 
nerals in the field, or-private Captaines. The 49-1, he | 
ken from the ſubjet it te poſſeſſeth the fimpler fort, but ar 
the firſt it 1s 46 tender and fraile, thar the leaft offence, mitta- - 
king or imprudence that ſhall happen, undoeth all : for it is. 
a great marvell how from fo vaine beginnings andfrivolous 
cauſes there ſhould ariſe the ' moſt famous imprefiions; Now 
this firſt impreſſion being once gotten; doth wonderfully 
grow and increaſe, in ſach fort that it faſtencth even upon the 
moſt expert and skilfull, by reaſon of the multitude of belee- 
vers, witneſs, yeeres, wherewith'a man ſuffereth himfelte 


_ tobecarricd, if he ke not well into'it, and be not well- prepa- 


red againſt it: 'for then it js to ſinall purpoſe t6fpurhe againft . 
it, or to enquire farther into it, but finiply to beleeve it. The | 
greateſt and moſt powerfull meane to perſwade, and the beſt 


tonch-ftone of truth, js maltitude' of yeeres:and beleevers : 


now fooles'do win the game, /anitaris patrocirinns eff inſani- 
etitiunt turba't The thadde multitude'ss a patronnge for ſobriet'e, .. 


Itis a very difficalt thing for a man to reſolve and ſettle his 


judge- 
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judgementa' gainſt the common opinion... All. this may eaſily , 
appeare by.thoſeimany : tmpoſtures: and:ifooleties which .yeE; 


Iaveſeenetogoe formir: _and;raviſhitthe-wholeworld - 
with admiration,but inſtantly extinguiſhed by ſome accident, 

or'by theexat inquiry :of fach-as-are quicke {ighted,: who- 
have cleered and diſcovered the couſcnage; which if they had 
buttitne to-ripen,and to have:fortified in nature,they had con- 

tinued- for ever,: beene generallyireceived and:adoreds And: 
even ſuchare divers'others, which by. the favour of fortune: 
have paſſed fer currant, and gained publike belecfe, whereun- 

to-men afterwards accommodate:themſelves, without any far-- 
ther deſire to know: [the thing in it 'firſt-forme and originall,. 
Nuſquam ad liquida fama'perducitur': Report: is never brought 

to full trill, And'this 1s tkereafon why there-are ſo many: 

| kindes of 'religions in the world, fo many ſuperſtitious 

cuſtoms of the Pagans,which are.yet remaining even in Chri-- 
ſtendome;and concerning which we cannot whelly afſtre the 
peopt.By this whole diſconrſie we fe what: we are, and: to: 
what we tend,fince we arc led by ſach guides. | 
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The fifr.and laſt-Contideration 'of Man, by 

. thoſe variettes and great differences that are in 

© 0 im andibeir compariſons,” — - 

Of the difference and inequality of meu * | Wilt 
en 2s 21197142 "E370 Of UNA Faff 

1, = 1s nothing in 'this lower world whercin there. is 
found fo great-difference as amongſt men, and where 

the differences are ſo diſtant and divers-in one-and: the 

fame ſabze&t and kinde. -If a man ſhould beleeve' Piinie, He- 

rodotus, Plutarch, there are ſhapes of men 'in' ſome Countrirs 

that have very little reſemblance1yith ours, and ns tian 

© 
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170 © Of the difference and inequality of men in generall. 
ofa mixt and donbrfull kinde betwixt men and beaſts, There 
arc ſome countries -where men. are: without: heads, carrying, 
their eics and monthes in their breaſts; where they. are Heyma- 
phrodites;” where they gos with foure feet; where they have 
one eyc irthe forchead , and: a head like to a dogs head: than 
a-mans; where they.are a: fiſh from the navell downewards, 
and live inthe water; where their-women. tearechildrenat 
five yeeres of age, and livebutcight; where they have'their 
head--and forchead ſo hard that iron cannot pierce them ; 
: where they do naturally change into wolves-and other beaſts, 
- and afterwards 1nto men againe; where they are without a 
 mouth,nouriſhing themſelves with the fmell ef certain odors; 
where they yecld a feed that 4s blacke;; where they are very 
little and dwarts; where they are very great and giants; where 
they go alwaies naked; where they are all hairy; where they 
ſpeake not,but live in woods like beaſts; hidden in caves and 
| hollow trees. And in'our times! we have diſcovered, ene 
' with'theeye, and touched with our-tingers, where-the men 
are without beards, without uſe of fire, corne, wine; where 
that is held to be the greateſt beauty, which we account the 
greateſt deformity, as hath beene faid before. Touching the 
diverſitic of manners, we thall ſpeake elſewhere. And to omit 
many of theſe ſtrange wonderments, we know that as tou- 
ching the yiſage, it is impoſſible to finde two in all things a- 
like; 1t may fall out that we may miſtake, and'take the'one for 
the other, becauſe of the great rekmblance that may be be- 
tweene two;but this muſt be in the abknce of the one, for in 
the preſence of them both it is'caſie to note a difference, though 
a man know. not how to expreſſ> it.” In the foules of men 
_ there isa farre greater difftrence, for it is not onely greater 
without compariſon betwixt a man and a nian, than betwixt 
a beaſt and a beaſt : but there is a greater difference berwixt a 
 manand a man,than a man and a beaſt; for an excellent beaſt 
comes neerer toa man of the baſeſt ſort and degree, than that 
man to another great and cxcellent perſonage. This great 
difference of men proccedeth from the inward .qualities, 
-and from the ſpirit, where there are ſo many parts, ſo many 
juriſdictions, ſo many degrees beyond n -, thatit is an 
infinite thing to conſider. We muſt nowat: the laſt a to 
| ow 
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know man by thoſe diſtintions and differences that are in 
him, which afc divers, according to the many parts: in;man, 
many reaſons, and meanes to compare and'confider-of him. 

We will here ſet downe five principall;untowhich allthereſt 
may be referred, and generally all that is in man, Sprrir, body, 
zatzrall, acquired; publike,. private, apparent, ſecret tand fo 
this fiſt and laſt confideration-of man ſhall have five- parts, 
which are five :great and capitall diſtinAions of men, that is 
to-lay :- ND | | ao 

The firſt naturall, efſentiall, and univerfall ofall men, ſoule 
and body. | | OT 

The ſecund naturall and effentiall, .principally, and in ſome 
ſort acquired,of the force and ſrifficiencie of the ſpirit. 59417 

The third accidentall of the eſtate, condition and dutic of 
man, drawne from-ſupecriority and inferiority. 

Res fourth accidentall of the condition and profeſſion of 

lite. | 7 

The fift: and laſt of the favours. and.disfayours of Nature -: 
and-of Fortune. ]. at] > 
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Thefirft diſtinflion and aifference of men naturall and effeatiall, | 
| drawne from the divers ftuation.of the world, . 


TH firſt moſt notable and univerſal diſtinQion of men, 


which concerneth theſoule and. body, and whole.cfſence The diverſity of 


ot manz1s takenand.drawn. from-thedivers fite of the world, 
according to which the afoct and:influence of heaven, .and 


men proceedeth, 
from the divers 
ſituation of the 


the ſuinne, the aire, the climate;. the countrie, arc. divers. . So yorig. 


likewiſs-not onely the colour, the feature, the-complexion,t 
countenance, the manners, are divess, but alſo:the faculties of 
the ſoule: plaga cali nou ſolum ad robur corporum, ſed + animo- 
rum facit, Athenzs tenue calum, ex quo-etiam acutiores Attici; + 
craſſum T hebis ideo pingues Thebani & valentes,. The tempera=- - 
rure of the celeſtial Climat us of great operation, both for the - 
ſtrength of the body, and.the wvigeur- of the mind : the- Athertian - 
aive wazkcate,and cherefore they of a more ſhaxpe and ready witz 
T he Theban groſſe,and they fat and ſtrong. And therefore Plato: - 


oy 


—_— 


2 
T be drafion of 
the world mto 
three pariss 


Their natures. 
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thanked God that he.was an Athenian, and not a Theban; 
As- fruits-and; beaſts are divers, according to. the [divers 
- countries wherein they-are: ſo men are borne more and, leſl: 


wartlike,*juſt:temperate, docible, religious, chaſte, ingeni- 


 eus, good, obedient, beautifull; ſound; ſtrong. And this is 


the reaſon why (74s would not agree to the Perſians ta 
abandon their ſharpe and hilly conntrey, to goe to another 
niore plaine and pleafant, faying,:that far countries and de- 
licate, made men foft and effzminate, and fertile grounds bar- 
ren and infertile ſpirits. 

' Following this foundation, we may in groſk divide the 
world into three parts,and all'men into three kinds of nature: 
we will make three generall ſituations of the world; which 
are; the two extremities; South aid North, and the middle 
betwixt them both; every part and ſituation ſhall have ſixty 
degrees. The Southerne part which is under the Aquator, 
hath thirty degrees on this fide the line, thirty on that, that is 
ro ſay, all that part which is betwixt the two Tropicks or 
ſomewhat more, where are the hot and Southerne countries, 
Africke,and e/£thiopia,in the middle bet wixt the Eaſt and the 
Weſt; Arabia, Calicat, the Moluques, Taves, Taprobana to- 
wards the Orient; Pers and the great Seas towards the Occi- 
dent. The other middle part hath thirty degrees beyond the 


Tropicks both on this ſide the line, and on that towards the 


Poles, where are the middle and temperate regions,all Exrope 
with the Meatterrane Sea in the middle betwixt the Eaſt and 
Weſt;all 4/a both the leſk and the greater which is towards 
the Eaſt with China, Zapan, and America, towards the Welt. 
The third,which is the thirty degrees which are next to the 
two Poles on both ſides, which are the cold and Icie coun- 
trics,the Septentrionall peaple, Tartary, Muſcovy, Eſtotilan, 
"CMagelan, which is not yet throughly diſcovered. 

' Following this generall partition of the world,the natures 
of men arelikewiſe diffrent 1inevery thing, body, ſoule, reli- 
gion, manners, as we may :{ce-inthis little Table : For the 


.. .Northerac 


* 
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and yellow, ſociable, the | 
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thoſe things, 
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All theſe difrences are eaſily proved, As for thoſt of thebo-- 
dy, they are knowne by the eye, and if there -be*any excepti- Theproofes of 
ons, they-are rarczand procced from the' mixture of the'people the differen ces 
or from the windes,the water, and particular ſituatioji of the * *be boay.. 
place, whereby a mountaine is a notable diffrence in the eHe- 
ſame degree, yea the ſelfe-fame country and citie. They ofthe 
higher part of the citic of 4thens,were of a quite contraty ht 
mour, as Plutark, affirmeth, to thoſe that dwelt abont the 
gate of Pyreus: and they that dwell'on the North fide of # 
mountaine differ as much from-thoſe that dwell on the Sonth 
{ide, as they doe both differ from thoſe in the valley, ©  * 
As for the differences of the ſpirit, we know that mechani= 8 
call and manuall Arts belong to the North, where mev are 74, Spirit, 
made for labour; Speculative ſciences came from the Sonth. 
Ceſarand other ancients of thoſe times,called the Agyptians 
ingenious, and ſabtile: Moyes is faid to be inſtructed intheir 
wiſedome; and Philoſophie came from thence. into Greece. 
Greatneſſe began rather with them, ' becauſe of po® ia 
and ſabtiltie. The gards of Princes (yea'1n -the Southerne 
parts) are Northerne men, as haying moteſtre ngth, and lefe 
| ſabtilty 
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ſabtilty and malice. So likewiſe the Southerne peopleare in- 


_ duced with great-vertues,aud ſabjeR to great vices,as it.is ſaid 


of Hanmbal: The Northerne have goodnefſe and ſimplicity. 
The leffxr and middle ſciences, as policies, lawes, and elo- 
quence, arc inthe middle nations, wherein the greateſt Em- 
Pires and policies have floneiſhed, | ; 

As touching the third point, religions have come from 


the South, eExypt, eArabia, Chaldea; more ſuperſtition-in 


eFfricke than the whole world befides, witneſſe their vowes 
ſo. frequent, their temples ſo magnificent. The Northerne 
people,faith C/ar,having little care of religion, being wholly 
givento-the warres and to hunting. : 

As for manners,and firſt touching warres, it ts:ccrtain that 
the greateſt armies, Arts, military inſtruments and inventi- 
ons have come from the North. The Scythians, Gothes, Van- 
dals, Huns, T artarians, Tarkes, Germanes, have beaten and 


© conquered all other nations, and ranſacked the whole world; 


and therefore it is a common faying, That all evill comes from 
the North. Single combates came from them. The Northerne 
people adored a {word faſtned inthe earth, ſaith So/imns. To 
other nations they arc invincible, yea to the Rowaves,who ha- 
ving conquered the reſt ofthe world, wereutterly deſtroyed 
by them. They grow weake and languiſh with the Southerne 
Windes,and going towards the South; as the Southerne men 
comming into the North redouble their forces, By reaſon of 
their warlike fierceneſk, they will not endure to be comman- 
ded by authoriry,they love their liberty, at leaſtwiſe eleQive 
commanders. Touching chaſtity and jealouſie in the North, 
faith Tactus, one woman to a man : yea one woman fſufh- 
cethmany men,faith Ceſar. There is no jealouſic, faith 22mm 
fter, where men and women bathe themſelves together with 
rangers. In the South Polygame is altogether received. All 
Africke adoreth Yenwsfaith Solinus, The Southernes die with 
Jjealoulie, and therefore they keep Eunuches as gardians to 
their wives, which their great Lords have in great number, 
as they have ſtables ofharſes. Touching cruelty, the two ex- 
emes arc alike crucl}, but the cauſes are divers, as we ſhall 
Ke anon, when wecame to ſpeake of the cauſes. Thoſe tor- 


fares ofthe wheele, and ſtaking of men alive, came from the 


North; 
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North: The inhumanities of the I{ſaufcoviter and T artars, ar© 
too'well knowne. The eAlmanes, faith Tacitxs,puniſh no* 
their offendors by law, but cruelly murther them as: enemics. 
The Southernes flea their offendors alive, and theic-defire of 
revenge is ſo great, that they become furious if they be not 
glutted therewith, In the nriddle regions they are mercifull 
and humane; The Rowares puniſhed their greateſt offenders 
with baniſhment. The Greekes uſed to put their offenders 'to 
death with a fivect drugge made of akinde of Hemlocke 
which they gave them to drinke:. And Cicero faith, that hu- 
manitie and- courteſie were the condirions of Afia minor, and 
from thencedecived to the reſt of the world, 

The cauſe of all theſe corporall and fþirituall diffrences, 


is the inequalitic and difference of the inward naturall heat, , - | /the 
which is in thoſe countries and peoples, that is tofay, ſtrong ,,, diff | 
and vehement in the Northerns, by reaſon of the great out- ;e;;;es. 


ward cold which incloſeth and dricth the heat into: the in-- 
ward parts, as caves and deepe places are hot inWinter, ſo | 
mens {tomackes, Yentres hyeme calidiores, Onr ſtomacks are hot 
4 winter,  Weake and feble in the Southernes,. the inward ' 
heat being diſperſed and drawne- into the outward parts, by. 
the vehemencie of the outward heat, as in- Summer vaults, - 
and places under the earthare cold. Meane and temperate in- 
the middle regions. From this diverſitie, I fay, and incquali- 
tie of naturall heat, proceed theſe differences not onely corpo- 
rall, which are cafe to note, but alſoFpirituall; for the Sou- 
therns by reaſon of their cold temperature,are melancholike, 
and therefore ſtaid, conſtant, contemplative; ingenious,.re- 
ligious, wiſe; for wiſedome is in cold creatures, as Elephants, - 
who as they are of all other- beaſts the moſt melancholike, 
ſo are they more wite, docile, religious, by _reaſon of their 
cold bloud. From this melancholic temperature it likewiſe 
commeth, that the Southerns are unchaſte;; by -reaſon of their 
frothie, fretring, tickling melancholie,' as we commonly ſee 
in-Hares; and cruell, becauſe this fretting ſharpe .melancho- - 
| liedoe violently prefle the paſſions and revenge, -The Nor-- 
thernes are of a-phlegmaricke and fanguine, temperature, - 
quite contrary tothe Southerne, -and therefore have contra- - 
rie qualities, fave that. they agree-in this one; that ry >. : 
CWIG - 
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likewiſe cruell and infmmane, bur by another reaſon, that is, 
for warit of judgement, whereby like beaſts, they know not 
how'to eofftaine and/ governe themſelves. They of themiddle 
regions are fariguineand cholericke, tempered with aſweet, 
pleaſant; kindly diſpoſed humour; they are ative, We could 
Itkewif more exquiſitely repreſent the divers natures of theſe 
three ſorts of people,by the application and compariſon of all 
things,as you'may ſe in this: little Table, where it appeareth 
that there doth [properly belong, and may be referred to the 


© Northerne, | ng Midters. E S echeras, 
T he common ſenſe,\diſcourſe and reaſoning;| Fnderſtanding. 
Force as of Beares/Rgaſon. and juſtice of|Yubrilty of force, aud 


 andother beaſts. _—_— religion of divines, 


Aars Warre|Mercury $ Emperors, [Saturn Fcotemplati- 
The moon |} hating \Iupiter. 4 Oratours, |Venus Qlove. (on, 


eArt and haydi- |Prudence kriowledge | Knowledge ' of truth 


crafts. of good and evil, © falſhood. -- 

Laboxrers, Artifi-| Magiſtrates, provident,|Prelates, Philoſo- 

cers, Soultiers, to'to judge,command. phers, to contem-. 

execute and obey, | plate, 

Tong men unapt. \Perfelt men, mMana- Grave old men. 
 'gers of affaires. wiſe ,penſive, _ 


[ 


— Theotherdiſtin&ion more particular may be referred to . 
this generall of North, and South: for we may referre to the 
conditions of the Northerne thoſe of the Welt, and that live 
in mountaines, warrtours, fierce people, deſirous of libertie, 
by reaſon of the cold which 1s in mountaines.So likewiſe, they 
that are farre diſtant from the Sea are more {imple and inno- 
cent. And contrarily to the conditions of the Southernes, we 
may referre the Eaſterlings,ſuch as live in'valleys, efttminate 
and delicate perſons, by reaſon of the fertility of the place, 
which naturally yeeldeth pleaſure. So likewiſe they that live 
upon'the'Sca coaſts are ſabrile, deceivers by reaſon of their 
commerce & traffick with divers ſorts of people and nations. 
By all this diſcomſe we may fc that generally thoſe of the 


North 
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North do excell in-body, have Atength {og chelr part; and 
. they ofthoSouthin ſpirit,and have for their*part- ſabriltie;* 


they ofthe middle Regions-partake of both, ' and* are tempe- 
rate in all. So likewiſe we may ſee that their manners, to fay 
the truth,are neither vices nor vertues, but works of nature, 
which to amend or- renounce altogether is more than diffi. 
cult; but to fyyecten, temper and reduce the extremitic to' a. 


mediocritic, is-a worke of vertue. 
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The ſecond diſtinttion,and more ſubtile difference of the 

1 | ſpirits and ſufficiencier of” men. 
*T* His ſecond diftintion which reſpeQeth the ſpirit and: 

{ufficiencic, is not ſo plaine, and perceptible as the other, ,,,., forts "__ 
and comes as well from nature as atchievement; ACCOLIINE, degree of pee 
unto. which there are three forts of people in the world, as pic in the world 
three.conditions dnd degrees of ſpirits,” In the firſt and the 
loweſt are the weake and plaine ſpirits, of baſe and ſlender” T 
capacity, borne to obey, ferve, and tobeled, who in<ffe&t 
arc fimply men. In theſecond and middle ftage are they that 
arc ofanindifferent judgement, make profeſſion of ſafficien-; 4 
cie, knowledge;dexteritic; but doe not ſafficiently underſtand: "I 
and jadge themſelves, —_—— npon that which'is | 
commonly held,- and giver them at the firſt hand, without 

further enquiric of the truth and ſource of things, yea with. a 7 
perſwaſion that it is-not lawfull; *and never looking farther” 
than where they be, butthinking that ir is every where (o, or, 
ought tobe ſo,and that if it be otherwike, they are deceived, 
yea they are barbarons, They ſubje&t themſelves to opini- 
ons, and the municipall lawes of the place where they live, 
ven from the time they were firft hatched, not onely by ob-, 
ſervance and cuſtome, which all _—_— but even from” 
the very heartand ſoule, with a perfwaſion that that which is 
beleeved in their village is the true touchſtone of truth, (here 
is nothing ſpoken of divine revealed truth, or religion). the 
onely,or at leaſt the beſt rule to live well.Theſe forts of people 
arc of the ſchoole and juriſdiction of Ariftorle, affirmets, po- 
fitive men,dogmatiſts,whoreſpe& more utilitic than veritic, 
according to the uſe and cuſtome of' the world, than _ | 
N : - whica 


— 


2. 
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which is good and true init felfe, Of this'condition thereare 
a vcry. great munber and: divers degrees, the' principall and. 
moſt ative amongſt them governe the world, .and-have the: 
command in their hand. In the third and. higheſt ſtage are: 
men inducd with a.quicke and cleare ſpirit,a ſtrong,tirme,and. 
folid jJudgement,who are not content witha bare affirmation, 
nor kttle themſelves in. common -received opinions, nor fuf-- 
fer themſelves tobe wonne and preoccupated by a publike and- 
common belecte, whereof they wonder not at a'l, knowing 
that there arc many couſenages, deccits and inpoſtures recct- 
ved in the world-with approbation and applauſe, yea pnblike 
adoration and reverence: but they examine all things that are 
propoſed, ſound maturely, and ſceeke without, paſſion the can- 
ks,motives, and juriſdictions even to the root, loving better 
to doubt,and to hold in ſuſpence. their belcefe, than by a looſe 
and idle facilitic or lightneſkc, or precipitation of judgment 
to feed themfelves with lies; and affirme or ſecure them- 
&lves of that thing whereof m_ can have no certaine reaſon. 
Theſe arc but few 1n number, of the Schoole of Socrates and. 
Plato, modeſt, ſober, ſtayed, conſidering more the verity and. 
reality of things than the utilitie; who if they be well borne,. 
having with that above mentioned prpbitic and government. 
in-manners,they are trucly wiſe,and fach as here we ſeek after. 
But becauſs they agree not with the common ſort, as touching. 
opinions, fee more clearcly, pierce more deeply, are not fo fa-- 
cill and cafie drawne to belceve, they are ſuſpeRed and little. 
eſteemed of others, who are farremore in number, and held 
for fantaſticks and Philoſophers; a: word. which they uſe in a. 
wrong ſnſe,to wrong others.In the firſt of theſe three degrees 
or ordersthere is a farre greater number than -in the ſecond, - 
| and inthe ſecond than in the third. They of the firft and laſt, 
the loweſt and higheſt, trouble not the world, make no ſtirre, . 
the one for inſafficiency and weakneſſ:, the other by reaſon of. 
£00 great ſufficiencie, ſtabilitic, .and wiſedome. They of the. 
middle make all the ſtirre, the diſputations that arc in the 
world,a preſunptuous kinde of people,alwaics ſtirred,and al-- 
waics ſtirring. They of the lower ranke, as the bottome, the. 
lces, the ſinke, reſemble the carth,. which doth nothing but 
recciveand fuſfer that which comes from above. They the 
& | middle 
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middle-rcſemble the region of the aire, wherein are formed all A) 
the meteors;thunderings,and alterations are made, which af- 
terwards fall upon the' earth. They of rhe —_— ſtage re- 
ſemble the firmament itfelfe, or at Icaſt the higheſt region 
next unto heaven, pure, cleare, neat and peaccable, This dif- 
ference of men proceedeth partly fromthe nature of the firſt 
compoſition and temperature of the braine, which is dife- 
rent, moiſt;hot, dry,and that-in;: many degrees, whereby the 
ſpirits and judgementsare either very ſolid, couragious, or 
ble, fearcfall, plaine: and partly from inſtrution and diſci- 
pline; as alfo-from the. ence and practiſe. of the world, 
which. ſervcth to put off fimplicitic, and to become more ad- 
viſed. Laſtly, all theſe thres ſorts of people are found under 
every. robe, forme and condition both of good and cvill men, 
but divertly. | | | 7 
There is another diſtinRion of ſpirits and ſafficicncics, for _ 
ſome there are that make way themſelves, and are their owne —_ difim- 
Suides and governours. Theſe are happy, of the higher 'ort, 
and very rare; others have.nced of helpe, and theſe ars of 
twoſorts, For ſome necd onely a little light, it is enough if 
they havea guideand a torch to goe before them, they will 
willingly and -cafily follow, Others there are that mult be 
erawne, they 'nced a fſpurre, and mult be led -by the hand. I 
ſpeake not of thoſe that either by reaſon of their great weake- 
neſe cannot,as they of the.lower range, or the malignitie of 
their nature will not, as they ofthe middle, who are neither 
good to follow, nor will ſufter themfclves to be drawne and 
directed, for theſe are a people paſt all hope. 


Cua?z. XLIIIT. | = 20G 
T he third aiſtinit ion and difference of men accidental,  - IR 
of their degrees, eftates and charges. b” 
PORis accidentall diftin&wn, whickreſpefteth the eſtates 
and charges, is grounded upon two'principles and foun- 
dations of humaneſocicty, which are, tocommand and obey, 
power and ſabjzec&tion, ſuperioritic and inferioritie. Te 
& obſequio emnia conſtant : All things doe conſiſt of command 
and ſubjetion, This diſtinRion we thall better '' ee, firſt in 
'Eroſk in this Table. 
i Ni» M8 


- : Adariage;of the burband nnd” 
1 the wife.. This the ſource 

| .' of humane ſociety.” Wo" 
_ 1 Patervull, of parents over their 
children, This ts truely na- 
turall, $2 


The firſt gene* 
rall diAſrons 


Lords over 


BE We {1 Patronall, of patrons over 
ern Bag |. :ebeirpu F4 heme whereof 
' OMe OT {- fs leſſefrequnent. | 
| | ( vr por ations and (olledges,Croill commu- 
| 1 mittes over the particular members of 
All pow- Crbat communitie. 


AMonarchie , 
Ariſtotyacie, 


ſubjetion®, T8 overdigne,whith is three-; 
* either | 4 fold, and they arethree 
| | /erts of eftmtes, canftas 
| 1 nattones 8 urbes, po-Y of a few. 

þ:  pulus aut primores,f{ Demcracre; 
Publike, aut finguli- regunt, 1. ef al, 7 
 Thichis I $gbaltern,wbich is in Tm _ 
| Terther thoſe who are ſupe- \\  (c - AY 
. Tf riore and inferbors, Off aget ©-+7 oy 


yr veras - 

for divers reaſons, ae _ 

| ' places, perſons, as of there are di- 
oi g vers ſorts, 


The ſubdivifon This publike power, whether it be foveraigne, or fabal- 
of the ſove- terne, hath other ſubdiviſions neceſſary to be knowne. The 
raigne power» ſoyeraigne, which(as bath beene faid )is threefold in regard of 

the maner of government,is likewiſe three-fold; that is toſay, 

' eyery one of theſe three is governed after a threefold manzer, 

nd.1s therefore called Royall, or Signoriall, or Tyrannicall. 

| Royall, wherein the foveraigne (be-it one, or many, or all) 

- obeying thelawesof Nature, prefſerveth the naturall libertic 
 - owpis pertinet, ad ſingulos proprictas: ommnia Rex imperio poſſidet ; 


finguli 4 


. 


Of men accidentall, f their degrees, eftates, rc. 48x 
finguls domino, All power belongerh to Kings, to every particular 
man the proprietie, Ns Kan ; off th all by ps” 4 rpg 

men by poſſeſſion, Seiqnoriell or lotdly, where the foveraigh is 
orLd both of men and goods, by the right of armes, gover- 
ning his ſubjedts as ſlaves, Tyrannicall, where thefoveraizne 
contemning all lawes of Nature, doth abuſe both the per- 


ſons and gonads of his ſapjcas, differing from a Lord, as a 


theefe from an enemic in warre. Ot the three ſoveraigne 
ſtares, the orarchie, and of the three governments, the 
Lordly, are the more ancienr, great, durable and majeſticall, 
as in former times Aſſyria, Perſia, Egypt,and now Ethiopia the 
moſt ancient,that is, {uſcovie,Tartary,Tarkie,Pern. But the 
better and more narufall ſtate and government is the Monar- 
chie Rojall. The moſt famous Aritocraties, hath ſometimes 
beene that of the Lacedemonians, and now the YVenetians. 
The Democrittes, Rome, Athens, Carthage, Royall in their 

government, 
" The publike ſubaltern power, which is in particular Lords, 


. s of many kindes and degrees, princi pally five, that 1s to fay, of particular L 


Lords Tribatarits, who pay onely tribute. - Lords, 
Fenactaries, ſimple Vaſſals, who owe faith and homage for 
the tenure of their land. Theſe three may beſoveraignes. 
Vaſſals bound to doe frvice, who befides faith and homage, 
owe likewiſe perſonall ſervice, whereby they cannot truely be 
ſoveraignes. | ; 
Na: urall ſabje&s, whether they be Vaſſals or Ce/ors, or 
otherwiſe, who owe fubje&ion and qgbedience, and'canhot 
be exempted from the power of their -fovetaigne: 'and theſs 
are Lords. * - | 
The publikeſabalterne power which is in the officers of 
the ſoveraigntie, is of divers kindes, and both-in regard of the ,, fo feed 
honour and the power may bereduced to five degrees. ij 
The firſt and baſeſt are thoſe: tgfrominiious perſens, which 
ſhould remaine without the citie, the laſt executioners of 
Juſtice. | 
Theſecond, they that have neither honour nor infamie, 2 
Sergeants, Trumpeters. _ Ka 
The third, fſach as have honour without knowledge and 3 
power, Notaries, Receivers, Secretaries. rt mos 


x2 | eAn Advertiſement. | 
The fourth,they that have with honour, power and know=- 
kedge,but without juriſdi&ion,the Kings ſervants, 
wh The fifth, they that have with the reſt jurifdi&ion;: and: 
; theſe are properly called Magiſtrates : of whom there are ma-- 
ny diſtinctions,and eſpecially theſe five, which are all double:. 
Maiors, Senators,  { Politiques: 
T. > Minors, Iudges, { * 'P Militaries; 
(Civil, 2  FTitularics in offices of form, who have. 
3 72Criminall w_ Commiſſiries. (it by inheritance, 
Jo, as the leſſer both in-number. and otherwiſs 
"» 


ſhould be. 1: 
Temporall and.moveable, as the greater ſhould be, . 


Or Tut ESTATESANDDEGREES OrMsan, 
in particular following this precedent Table, | 


An Advertiſement, - 


His wee are to ſpeake in particular of. the parts of this 

- A Table; and the diſtin&tions of powers and ſabjetions, 
(beginning with the private and domeſticall) that is tofay, 
of every eſtate and profeſſion of men, to the end wee may +» 
know them;. and therefore..this may be called, The Booke of 
the knowledge of man : for the duties of every one ſhall be 
kt downe in the. third Booke, in the vertue of juſtice; where 
inltke manner and order all theſzeſtates. and chapters ſhall be 
reſumed and examined;. Now before we. beginne, it ſhall be 
neceſfry ſummarily to ſpeake of commanding and obeyine, 
two foundations .and principall cauſes of theſe diverſities cf 
eſtates and charges.. 


Cnar, XLV. 
Of commanding and obeying. 
= Heſe,as bath beene ſaid, are the two foundations of all 


41 -humaneſoeictic and the diverſitic of eſtates and profe{- 
ftons,: They are Relatives, they doe mutually reſpet, Ingen 


” 


Of commanding and obeying. r9; 
. deranc conſerve one the other, and are alike required in all 

aſſemblics and communities; bur are yet/ſubje& ro a natu- 

rall kinde of envie, and an cvcrlaſting conteſtation,complaint 

and obtreAation. The popular eſtate make the Soveraigne 

of worſe condition then a Carter. The Monarchie placeth” . 

him above God himſelfe. In commanding is the honour, the 

difficultie (theſe two commonly goe together )the:goodneſk; : 

the ſutficiencie, all qualities of greatneſſe, Command, - that 

is to ſay, ſafficiencie, courage, authority, 1s from heaven and: 

of God, Imperium non niſs dirvino fato datur: omnispoteitas 4 

Deo eft: Empire and dominion ts not given but by divine deſtinie,, - 

all power t from God above, And therefore Plato was wont to) 

fay, That God did not appoint and eſtabliſh men,that is to fay, 

men of a common fort and futficiencie, and purely humane, 

to rule others,but.ſach as by ſome divine touch, ſingular ver- 

tue,and gift of heaven, doe excell others : and therefore they 

are called Heroes. In obeying is utilitie, prochlivitic,neceſſitie, L- 
in ſach ſort, that for the preſervation of the weale publike it is | 
more neceſlary then well to command; and the deniall of 

obedience, or not to obey as.men ſhould, is farre more dan- 
gcrous than for a Prince not tocommand as he ſhould. Even 
as in mariage, though the husband and the wife be equally 
obliged to loyaltic and fidelitic, and have both bound: them=- 
ſclves by promiſe 1n the ſame words, the fame-ceremonies 
and ſolemnities, yet notwithſtanding the inconvenienciesare 
incomparably farre greater, in the tat of adulterie, to the 
wife than the husband: even ſo, though command and obc- 
dience are equally required 1n every ſtare and companie, yet: 
the inconveniences of diſobedience in fſubjets are farre more 
dangerous than of ill government in a Commander. -Many 

States have a long . time continued and proſpered too under. 
the command of wicked Princes and Magiſtrates, the ſub= 
jets obeying and accommodating themſelves to their go= 
vernment: and therefore a wiſe man being once asked why: 
the Common-wealth of Sparra was fo flourithing, and whe=. 
ther it were becauſe their Kings commanded wel? Nay rather, 
fith he, becauſe the Citizens obey well. For if the ſubjets 
o::cerefuſe to obey, and ſhake off their yoke, the ſtare muſt 
neceſhrily fall to the ground, IF ; 
| | N4 — Chap. 


of © 


2s 
Ebjcfiions 4- 
gainſt mariage. 


_ rating ofgcod and rare fpirits, inſfomnch that the flatteries 


194 j of S714 artage. | 


Car, XLVI 
Of Hariave. 


c T Otwithſtanding the ſtate of mariage be the firſt,” more - 
| ancient and moſt important, and as 1t. were the foundae 
tion and fountaine of humane ſociety; whence ariſe families, . 


and from them. common weales, Prima ſocietas in conjugio eff, 


quadprincipium urbis ſeminarium Reipublice z the firft ſo icy - 


15397 Wedlocke, which was the beginning of cities, andthe ſceminarie 


of the commou=-wealth : Yet it hath beene contemned and de» - 


uned by many great perfonages, who have judged it unwor- 


thy menof heartand ſpirit, and have framed many objei-- 


' ons againlt it. 
Firſt,they account the band and obligation thereofunjuſt, 


a hard and overſight captivitic, infomuch that by mari- 


age a man is bound and enthralled to the cares and humours - 
' of another. And if it fall out, that hee hath miſtaken in his- 
choiſe, and have met with a hard bargaine, more bone than 
fleſh, his life is ever afterwards moſt miſerable. What ini- - 


quitie and 1njultice can there be greater, then for one houres- 


folly, a fault committed without malice, and by meere. over.- 


ſight, yea many times to obey the advice of another, a man. 


{kould be bound to an everlaſting torment ?.Tt were better for - 
him to put the halter about his necke, and to caſt himſelfe in--- 


to the ſea, his head downeward, to end his miſerable life, than 


te livealwaies4n the paines of hell, and to ſafer without in- - 


termiſfion on his ſide, . the tempeſt of jealonfie, of malice, of 
rage,of madneiſe, of brutiſh obſtinacie, and other miſerable. 


conditions : and rherefore one ſticks not to fay, That he that 
invented this knot and tie of mariage, had found a goodly 


and bcautifull meanes to be revenged of. man, a tra p- or gin 


 wintanglebealts, and afterwards to:make them languiſh at a 


little fire, Ancther faith, That to-marry a wiſe man to a foole, 
ex a fool tua wiſe man,,.. is-to binde the living to the dead, 
which was the cruelleft death invented by tyrants; to make 
the living to 1 —— die by the company of the dead. 
Second]y,. they fay that mariage 1s a corruption and adulte- 


-.” 


. 


» 
P>, 
g: 


-_ 


and ſmooth ſpeeches of the partic belgved, the afte&ion to- 


wards children, the care of houſhold affaires, and advance- 


ment of their families, doe leſſen,” diſſolve, and molifie 'the 


vigour and ſtrength of the moſt lively and generous ſpirit 


that is,'witnefſe Sampſon, Salomon, Marc, Antony. . And: 


therefore howſoever the matter go, we had/not need to mary. 
But thoſe that have more fleſh than ſpirit, ſtrong in badie; 
and weake in minde, tie them to the fle(h, and give them the 
charge of fmall and baſe matters, ſuch as they are capable-of. 
But ſuch as are weake of body,have their ſpirits great, ſtrong, 
and puiſtnt,is it not then a pitty to binde them to the fleſh, 


and to mariage, as men doe beaſts in-a ſtable? Wee fee that” 
beaſts the more noble they are,the ſtronger and. fitter for ſer-" 


vice,as horſes and dogs, the more are they kept aſunder from 
the company and acquaintanceof the other ſex,. and it is the 
manner to put b-aſts of leaſt eſteeme-at randon together, 'So 
likewif: ſuch men and women as are ordained- tothe moſt ve- 
nerable and holieſt vocation,- and which ought to be as the 
creame and marrow of Chriſtianitie;Church-men and religi- 
ous,are(though not by any warrant from the word of God } 
excluded from mariage. And- the reafon 1s, becauſe mariage 
hindereth and averteth thoſe beautifull and great elevations of 
the ſoule, the contemplationof things high, celeſtiall and di- 


vine, which is incompatible with the troubles and moleſtati- : 


ons of domeſticall affaires; for which caufe the Apoſtle pre- 


ferreth the ſolitarie continent life before mariage. Vtility may 


well hotd with mariage, but honeſtic ts on the other fide. 


Azaine, .it troubleth beautifull and holy -cnterpriſes:as Saint 
Anftiareporteth, that having determined with ſome other 
his friends ; among whom there were-foine maried,. toretire - 


themſelves from the citie,and the company of: men, the bett 
toattend to the ſtudic of wifedaime and'vertue,- their purpo! 
was quickly broken and*altered by the' wives of thoſe that 


were maried. And another wiſe tan did not doubt to fay, - 


that if men could live without wemen, they ſhould beviſited 


and accompanied by Angels, Moreover mariage 1s af hin- : 
derance touch as delight in travell, and to fe: ſtrange-coune: 
tries, whether to learne tomake” themſelves wike,. or to-teach: * 


ethcrs to be-wiſe,: and to publiſh that te-ethers.which-they 


know, * 


-- 


_ 


3 
The anſwer to 
the aforeſaid 
objetiions ,cap.4 


186 ' Of Mariage. =y 
know, "Toconclude, mariage doth not onely corrupt and de 
Je& good and great ſpirits, 'but it robbeth the weale-publike- 
of many beautifull and great things, which cannot manifeſt 
themfelves-remaining in the boſome and lap of a woman, or 
being ſpent about young children, But 1s it nota goodly ſight, 
nay a great loſſe,that he that is able for his wiſedom and poli- 
eic to governe the whole world, ſhould ſpend his time in the 
government of a woman and a few children ? And therefore 
1t was well anſwered-by a great perſonage being ſollicited to 
marie, That he was borne to command men, not a woman, to 
counſel Kings and Princes,nct little childcen. 

To all this a man may anſwer, that the nature of man is not 
capable of perfection, or of any thing againſt which nothing 
may be obj=ed, as hath elſewhere beene ſpoken. -The beſt 
and moſt expedient remedies that it hath, are in ſome degree 


\ or other but ſickly, mingled with diſcommodities : They 


are all but neceſſary evils. And this 1s the beſt that man conld 
deviſe for his preſervation and multiplication. Some (as 'Pla-- 
to, and others) would more {ubtilly have invented meanes to. 
have avoided theſe thornie- inconveniznces; but beſides that 
they built caſtles in the aire, that could not long.continue in 
uſe, their inventions likewiſe if they could have beene. put in 
practiſe, wonld- not have beene- without many diſcommodi-: 
tics and difficulties. Man hath: beene the cauſe of them, and 
hath himfelfe brought them forth by his vice, intemperancy,. 
and contrary paſlion;and weare not to accuſc- the ſtate, nor 
any other but man who knowes not welhow to uſz any thing. 
Morcover a man may ſay, that by reaſon of theſe thornes and 


_ difficulties,it is a ſchoole of vertue, an apprentithip, and a. fa- 


miliar-and domeſticall exerciſe: aud Socrates a door of wiſe-' 
dome did once fay to -ſuch as hit him in the teeth with his 
wives pcttiſh frowardneſſe, That he.did thereby learne even 
within his own deres,to be conſtant and patient every where 
elſe, and tothinke the crofles of fortune -to be ſweet and plea- 
fant unto him. It 1s not to be denied but that he that can live- 
unmaricd doth beſt : but' yet for-the honour of mariage, a 
man may ſay, that it was firſt inſtituted by God himflfe in 
Paradiſe before any other thing, and that in the ſtate of inno- 
.cencic and perfection. See here foure. comnendatiaons of 
Sh DMArLlage, 


Of Mariage. —_— 
mariage, but-the fourth paſſeth all the reſt, :and is-without 
reply. Afterwards the Sonne of God approved it, and honou- 
red it with his preſence at the firſt miracle that he wrought, 
and that miracle done 1n the favour of that ſtate of mariageand 

 maried men;yea he hath honored 1t with this priviledge, that 
itferyeth for-a figure of that great union _ of his with the 
Church,and for that caulſc it 1s called a myſtery and great.” 

' Without all doubt, mariage 1s not a thing indifferent : It is 4 
either wholly a great good,ora great evill, a great content,ot #b0/g0odey 
a-2reat trouble, a paradiſe ora hell : It is either a ſweet and 7999s. 
pleaſant way,if the:choife be good, ora rough and dangerous 
match,and a-gauling burthenſome tie, if it be ill : It is a bar- 
gaine where truly that 1s verified which is ſaid, Homo homins 
Dew, aut lupus: Man 1s to man either a Godor a wolfe. - | 

Mariage is a work that conſiſteth of many parts;there muſt 
be a meeting of many qualiries, many conſiderations beſides A good mar;- 
the partics maried, For whatſoever a man fay, he maricth not gt « rare good: 
onely tor himKlte; his poſteritie, tamilie, alliance, and other 
meanes, are of great importance, and a-grievous burthen: See 
here the cauſe-why ſo few good are found; and becauſe there 
are ſo few good found,it is a token of the price and value ther- 
of: it is, the condition of all great charges : Royaltie is full of 
difficultic,and few there are that exerciſe it well and happily. 
And whereas we ſe many times that it falleth notout ſo luc- 
kily,the reaſon thereof 1s the licentious liberty, and'nnbridled 
delire of the perſons themſelves, and not in the ſtate and inftt- 
tution of mariage:and therefore it 1s commonly more com- 
modious,and better fitted in good, ſimple,and vulgar fpirits, 

where dzlicacy,curioſity,and 1dlencſ are lefle troubleſome : 

unbridled humors and turbulent wavering mindes arcnot fit 

for this ſtate or degree, _ | > | 

Martage is aftep to wiſedome, a holy and inviolable band, 6 

an honourable match, If the choyſ be good and well orde- 2 apt = 1 

red, there is.nothing in the world more beautifull : It is a A _ 
fweet ſociety of life, full of conſtaricy,, truſt, and an infinite bas 
number. of profitable offices and mutable obligations : It is a ; 
fellowſhip not of love, but amity, For love and amity are as 

diff:rent,as the burning ſicke heat ofa feaver, from'the natu- 

rall heat. of a ſound bodice, Mariage bath wn-it ang 
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. mtilitie, juſtice, honour,conftancy, a plaine pleaſure, but ung, 
 firme,and more univerſall. Love is grounded upon pleaſure 


A deſcription 
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only,and it 1s more quicke, ptercing,-atdent. ' Few mariages 


- facceed well that have their beginnings and progreſ from 


beautic and amorous deſires. Mariage harh need of foundari- 
ons more ſolid and conſtant; and we mult walke more wari- 
ly;this boyling afe&ion is worth nothing, yea mariage hath 
a better condudtt by a third hand. £ 

Thus much 1s ſaid ſummarily and ſimply; but more exa&- 


ly to deſcribe 1t, we know that in mariage therzare two things 
_eſfntiall unro 1t, and ſeeme contraries, though indeed: they 


be not; that is to ſay, an equalitie ſociable, and: fach as is be- 


. tweene Pceres : and an incqualitie, that is to fay, ſt>erioritic 


and inferioritie. The equalitie conſiſteth in an entire and per=- 


 fe& communication and communitie. of all things, ſoules, 


wills, bodies, goods; the fundamentall law of mariage, which 
in ſome places ts extended even to life and death, in fſach ſort, 


that the husband beipg dead, the wife muſt. incontinently fol- 
_ low. This 1s praiſed in ſome places by the publike lawes of 


the conntries, and many times.with ſo ardent affection, that 


-many wives telonging-to one husband, they contend, and 


publikely plead for the honour to goe firſt to ſkep with their 


. Houle (that is their word) alleaging for themſelves the bet- 


ter to obtaine their ſuit,and preferment herein, their good fr= 
vice,that they were beſt beloved, had the laſt kiſk of their de- 


_ccaſed husband, and have had children by him. 


Et certamen habent lethi, qua v'24 ſequatur 
Conmminm; pudor eft non licuiſſe more. 
Araent vilfrices, & flamme pettora prebent, 
Imponuntque ſuts ora pernſtavirs, 
Strive (and give reaſons ) each one earneſtly 
To have the , north with thetr hasband die, 
:T o lrve ts ſhame and loſſe: who doth obtaine, 
Imputes to pleaſure, that which we count paine, 
e-t1nd is ſoardent hot in her deſire, 
Fearing reverſed judgement, more then fire, 
T hat ſbe makes haſte, Fc. 
In other places it was obſerved, not by publike lawes, but 
private compacts and agreements of mariage, as betwixt 
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Mare. eAntony,ard Clear. This -chualitie doth likewiſe | 
conſiſt in that powerwinch they have incommunc over their 
family, whereby:the wife is'called.the companien;of herhuſ- 


band, the miſtrefſtof the honſeand fimily, 'as the husband the 
maſter and lord: and their joynt aurhoritie over their family 
is comparcd to an Ariftecracre,, | « U-uf'g: 

The diſtin&ion of faperioritic and-inferiorizicconſiſtethin 


F 


8 
this;that the husband IE theiwike; and the wife 77equality. 
, | 


is fubjec to the husband:Thisagreeth with alllawes and po- 
licics;but yet more or leſſe according to the diverſity of them.. 
In all things the wife, though ſhe be far more noble, and more - 
rich, yet is ſabje& to the husband... Tins ſuperioritte-.and. iu 
krioritic is natural, founded ipomtheRrangth arid fafficien- 
cic of the:one, . the weakneſſe- and -inſufticiencie of the other. 
| The Divines ground it upon other reaſons drawne from the 
Bible: Man'was firſt niade by God aloneand-immediately,cx- + 
preſly for God his head and according: to his Image, and per- 
R;for nature dothalwaies begin with things perfect. "The 
woman was made tn the kcond place, alter man;'of-theſub- 
ſtance of man, by occaſion and for another thing, mwier eſt 
vir eccaſionatus, eA woman is a man occafionate, a mans occaft- - 
cu,and the occaſion of 4 man, ta ikrve as anaid aud as a fecond © 
to man, whois her head, and: therefore impericet.: And this:+ 
| is thediffrence by order of generation.  That-of ccrruption - 
and ſinne proveth the fame, for the woman was the firſt in pre- - 
varication,and by her own weakneſk and will did ſmne, man - 
the ſecond, and by occafionofthe woman; 'the- woman then 
the laſt in good andin generation, ;andby ocdaſien, the firſt - 
in evill and the occaſion thereof, is juſtly. ſubiot umto man, - 
the firſt 1n good, and lalt in evall. -. | 


This faperiority and-power of the husband hath heene in, 8 A "Y 
ſome places ſuch as-that ofthe father, over life.and 'death,:as ;y, Fareed; 
with the Romanrs by thelaw'of Romnl/xicand the husband had Diomaalicar. - 


children, counterfeiting of falſe keyes, and: drinking of wwine., So 7 ny JG: £ 


likewiſe with the Greekes,as Polybins,and the ancient French, 
as Cafar #thrmeth; the -power of the: husband ;wasgvarithe 
i anddearh of his wiſe:ElEwhicre arid there too,afterwards + 
this power:was moderated;but almoſt in all places the power | 
| | of--i- 


*:90 | 'Of Mariage. y 
of the hiisband and the -ſubje&ion: of the wife doth inferre 
- thus munch; 'That-the hausband is maſter of the aRions and. 
-vowes of his wife, and;may-with words corre herand hold 
Her tothe Rocks (as for blowes, they are unworthy aiwoman 
of honour and honeſtie; faith the Law) and the wite is bound 
'J to hald the condition, follow the qualitie, countrey,, -fami- 
1 | _ *lic, habitation/anil ranke of-her /husband, ſhee muſt aecom- 
$ pou and follow him inall things, in his journcys if need be, 
-tis batiſhment, his imprifonment, yea a wandring perfon,: a 
-vagabond, a- fugitive, The examples. hereof are many and 
-exccllent, of Sw/pitza, who-followed her husband Lentwlus 
being baniſhed:into Cirilie; Erithrea her hugband Phalars; 
Tpſicrates the 'wite- of King Aditbridate vanquiſhed by Pom- 
pep, who wandred'thorow the world. Some: adde unto this, 
That wives are to follow their. husbands even. in the warres, 
Corn,Tacit. and into thoſe provinces whither the husband is. ſent with 
publike charge. Neither can the wife bring any thing into 
queſtion oflaw,whether ſhe be plaintif& or defendane, with- 
out the authority of her husband, or of the Indge, ithe refuſe; 
neither can ſhe call her husband into judgement, without the 
permiſſion of the Magiſtrate. E | 
T0 Mariage is not carricd after one and the:ſamefaſhion;nei- 
Te divers r%l&s ther hath it inevery place the ſame -lawes and rules, but ac- 
of mers cording to thediverſitic of religions and countryes, it hath 
rules either more cafic or more ſtreight : according to the 
rulcs of Chriſtianity: of all other the ſtreighteſt, mariage 1s 
more ſubje&, and held morcethort. There 1s nothing but the 
entrance left free, the continuance is by conſtraint, depen- 
ding of ſome thing clfe. than our. own wils. Other nations 
.andreligions, to make mariage more cafie, free, and fertile, 
have reccived and praQifed Polygamie and repudiation, liber- 
tic-to-take and leave wives: they accuſe Chriſtianitie for 
' taking away theſe two, by which meanesamity and multipl- 
cation, the principallends of mariage, arc much prejudiced, 
inaſmuch as amity is anenemic to- all conſtraint, and they 
doe better maintaine themſelves -in an honeſt libertie; and 
multiplication is made by the woman, as Nature doth richly 
make knowneunto'us in wolves, of whom the race is1o fer- 
til in the production of their young, even to the en” of 
| : : twelrc 


. twelve or dvgorne, that they farre- excell il theproioſ” 
. creatures; of. theſe there are great; numbers killed ;cvery days 
. by which meancs thereare but few; and they though ofall 6- 
thers the moſt fertile, yet by. accident, the moſt barren the 
reaſon is becauſe of fo great a number as they. bring, there: 18 
one onely female,which for the, moſt part bearcth not by rea- 
ſon of the multitude of males:that concurre 10, Re 
of which the greateſt part dyc without fruit, by the want'of 
femalcs. So likewiſe we-may ſee how much Pol7gamve helpeth 
to multiplication in thoſe nat ions that reccive it, /ewes,Torks, 
and other Barbarians, who arcable to raiſe forces of three or - 
fourc thouſand fighting men fit for warres. Contrariwile, in 
Chriſtendome there are many linked.together 1n matrimony. 
the onc of which, if not both, arc barren, which being. plac 
with others, both the one and the other may happily leave 
great poſterity behinde them. But te ſpeake more tracly, all 
his fertitity conſiſteth in the fertilitie ofone only woman. Fi- 
nally they obje&, That this Chriſtianlike reſtraint 4s the 
cauſc of many laſcivious pranks and adulteries; To all which 
.we may anſwcr, That Chriſtianitic conſidereth not of maris 


age by reaſons purely humanc, naturall, temporall;z but ic 


beholds it with another viſage,and weigheth.it with reaſons + 
more high and noble, as hath beene ſaid. Adds unto” this, - 
That cxpcricnce ſhoweth in the. greateſt part of nariageds ; 
that conſtraint increafeth amity,cipecially in ſimpleand debo- 


naire. mindes,who do cafily accommodate themſelves where 


they finde themſelves in ſuch fort linked. And: as for laſci- 
vious and wicked perſons, it is the immodeſty of their man-- 
ners that makes them ſuch, which no libertie can amend; 
And to fay the truth, Adultcrics areas common whiare Pbly- 


gamic and m—o_—_ arcin force; witneſk the Iewcs, arid 


David, who tor all the vvivyes that he had, Sole. not defend 
himſlfe from it: and contrariſe, ;they” haye beene a long 
time unknowne in policies well:governed,, where there was | 
ncither Polygamie nor repudiationzwitneſſe Spart« and Rome 
a long.time after the foundation. And therefore it is abſurd 


to attribute it unto religion, vvhichtcacherh; 
ritie and continencie, | 7 


The libertic of Polygamis which ſeemeth in Toms fore ; 
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Verse L 


cans, diſhonoureth the patties, an 


enrall,is.catried diverſly according to the diverſity of nations 

nd polifies. In fon&aMlf tlie ieives that! belong-ro one huſ- 
and HvEineommorimn id #ccquallin degreezarts ſoaretheir 
children; In others there is one who! is the principall and as 


the miſtris, whoſe children' inherit the goods, honours, and 


titles of the hnsband:thereft of the wives are: kept apart, and 

catry infome places the tifles'of awhuil wives, in others of 

coticabines, ind their children are ondly penſioners. ' © 
Thenſofrepudiation'in Hke fort- is different : for with 


-lome,as the Hebrewes, Greekes, Armenians, the cauſe of the fe- 


paration is not expreſſed, and it is not' permitted to retake the 
Wiſe once repudiarcd, bir yet Jawfiifl tomarry andeher, But 
by thefaw of Habrmer the ſeparation is tfiads by the Tudge, 
With knowledge taken ofthe canfe (except it beby mutual 


_ cotfent) which maſt be adulterie, ſterility, incompatibility of 


Thmers an enterpriſe.on his;or her part againſt the life of cach 
ofhet, things diredly and thpecially contrary to the Rate and 
inſtitution of thariage *: and'1t is'lawfall'torretake one another 
as oftenas they ſhall thinke good. The former ſeemeth to be 
the better, becauſe it bridfcth proud women, and oyer-ſharpe 
and; bitter husbands: The 'keond, which is to expreſſe the 
inf 10NONrt atties, and diſcoyereth-many things 
Which ſhould be hid; *Artdif'it falf out that the cauſe benot 


Maficiently , verified, and that they muſt continue together, 


poyſonings and mutthers doth commonly enſue; many times 


-unknowne unto menras it was diſcovered at Rome before the 


ufeof reptdiation, 'where a wortian being apprehended for 


 poyſoning of her husband;” accufed others; and they others 


.too,to the number ofthreeſcore and ten, which were all execu- 
ted for the fame offence, But the werſt law of all others hath 
beerte,thar the adulterer fapet almoſtevery where without 


puniſhment of deathyanif at that is laid upon him is divorce 
and Rparation of ©! 


(cpa. f companic;. bronght in y Tuftinian, a man 
who y polled by his wife, who.cauſed whatſoever lawes to 
pE that might make for the advantage of women. From 
hence doth ariſea danger of perpervall adulteric, defire of the 
. death ofthe one partic, the offender isnot puniſhed,the 1nno- 
.ccnt injured remaincth without amends. * + | 

--__ _ Theduticofmarried folke; See 254.3, Cap. 12. 4 
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Cn AP. . KLVIT. 
Of Parents ad Chilaven, 


T Here are many forts and degrees of authority anita 
power, Publike and Private; butthere is nonemoreny- = 
weall, nor , than that of the father over his children x Bhoriypower. 
ay father, ; the mother who is {ubje& ynti 
——_— havehecr childreninherpower & fi 
beene alwayes,end inal places ullikt 
hnmcemainoey wherciews aro rr univer- 


Rom | ma ſuis 


ESE f. * lib. & 


; Aquit: n. L1 
ie =2eſt Sig. 


ower ft. 
ry he- aTuover ipod bp Foreving cberoner | 
thonghe that it wag(God that commanded bim : ht it, Co it 
hadbeen againſtnature. And therefore we fee that 7/aucmite 
no re/Rance,noraNlcaged bromnocency, know! wing thatitwas 
inthe power of bisfarher= which deropmeth.not j = 
from thie preatnefſe of thefaithof Abraham becauſe how! ud 
not aorihee his ſonne by vertneofhisTiphit.or polve rnorf 


any demerit of I/ſaac,but onclyto obey the comin 
God, Solikewiſc irwas inf..reeby the law of 

ſomewhatmoderatel: 'Sothitwe-fce what this pow 
beene-in- antient 'times m the / Ercarifiparrofths | 


2 
The-reaſons and. 
fruits ibereof. 


594 Of. Parents and Children. 


which indurcd unto the time of the Roman Emperors. W ith- 
the Greckes it was not fo- great ang abſolute, nor with the: 
Egyptians: Neverthelcflc if it fell ont, that the father had kil- 
led his ſonnes wrongfully and without cane, h- had no other 
puniſbment, but to be {kutup three dayes together. with the 
' Now thercafons and frurs of ſo-great and abſolute apower 
of Eaihers over theic children neceflarytor the culturcof gaod 
tanners, the, chafing-away: of -vice,. and the-publike'good, 
were firlt to.hold thechildren io awe and duty.z- and. {ccond=. 
ly,becauſc there are many great faults in children, that would 
eſcapg unpuniſhed , to the great prejudice of: the-weale pub- 
like ,, if the kyowledge and puniſhment: of them were, but 
in the hand of publike authority.y- whether it.be becauſe they 
are domeſtical} and ſecret,or becauſe there is no man that will 
proſecute againſt chem: for the parents who know. them and 


_ . areintcreſſed inthem, will not difcredit. them ;. beſides that, 


' there are: many vices and inſolences that are never puniſhed 


ern by 3 


. 


uſtice,, Add hereunto, that there are;:many. things. to be: 


- tricd ,. and many differences betwixt parents and children ,. 
- brothers and fiſters, touching theic goods or other matters, 


whichare. not-fit to be-publiſhed , whicharcextin& and bu- 


 - ried by. this-fatherly authority, And the Law.did alwayes. 


r . 


Zhe divination 


fuppole, that the father would never abuſe this authority, be-- 
cauſe of that great love which he naturally carrieth; to: his 

children, incompatible with cruelty : which. is the cauſe that- 
inſtead of pumiſking them. with rigour , they rather become- 
imEerpurs for them, whenthey arc in danger of the Law :. 
and there can beno greater torment to them, than to ſectheir: 
children in paine, Andit falleth out very ſeldomeornever,. 
that;chis power is putin practiſe without very great occaſt-- 
on ; ſothatit was rather a ſcar-crow to children, and very. 


profitable, thana rigourin good carneft. 


' Now this fatherly power (as over-ſharpe and dangerous). 
3s almoſt of it {clfc loft and aboliſhed, (fer ic bath rather hap- 
nedby a kinde of diſcontinaance, thanany exprefic law, and: 


 itbegan to decline at the . comming of. the Roman Empe-- 
' Four: - for,from the time of Augn#7us,or ſhortly after, 'it was 


no mutc inforce, whercby children. became ſq deſperate and. 
1 infolents, _ 


inſolent againſt their parents, that Serece, ſpeaking to Ners, 
_ id, That he had SR _ parricides puniſhed" in five L_ 
yeerespalt , than had becne. in ſeven hundred yeeresbefore; : 

that is to ſay, ſince the foundation of Rowe. In former times; _ bek. 
if it fell out that the father killed his children}, he was not py- Vater Man F 
niſhed,as we may ſee by the examples of F=lvins the Senator, | * 
whokilled his - becanſc he was a partneriin'the confpt- | 
racie of Cataline.: and of divers other Senators}, who have 

made criminall procefle againſt their children in their owne 
houſes, and have.condemned ther to death, as Caſſivs Tra- 

tizs ; or to perpetuall cxile, as Marlins T orquarus his fonnc. 
S$;llanus, There were afterwards lawes ordained;that injoyn- 

ed the father to preſent unto the Indge his children offending, 

chat chey might be puniſhed , and that the Indge ſhould pro- 
nounce ſuch a ſentence as the father thought fit ; which is 

{till a kind of footſtep of antiquity : and going about to take 

away the power of the father, they durit not doe it hut by 

halfes , and notaltogether and opevly.. Thelc latter Lawes 

come ſomewhat nearc the law of AMH9/es,which wonld, That . 
atthe only complaint of the father made before the Indge, 
withont any other knowledge taken of the caſe, therebelli- 

ous and contumacious child ſhould be !toned'to'death ; res 
q—_— chepreſence of the Indge, tothe end the puniſhment 
{hould not be done in fecretor in choler , butexemplarily. 

So that according to HMeſes , this fatherly power was more 
freeand greater , than it hath beene after the time of the Em- 
perours ; but afterwards under Conftantine the Great ', and 
Theodoſius , and finally under 1uſtiniav ,it was almolt altoge- 

ther extin&, From whenceit is, that children have leamed 

to denie their obedience to their pareots , their goods , thejr 

aid , yea to wage law againſt them ; a ſhamefull thing toſce 

our Courts full of theſe ciſes, Yea they have beene diſpen- 


ſcd herewith under pretext of devotion andofferings, as with . 
the Iewes before Chriſt, wherewith he reproacheth them and Mat.1g. , 
afterwards in Chriſtianitic , - according to the opinion of 3 


ſome : yea vt hath beene lawfull to kill themeither io their 

 owndefencezor if they were enemiestothe Common-weale: 

alchongh to ſay the truth}, there ſhould never be cauſe tuſt c- 

 noughfor aſonto kill his father. Nu## rantum ſcelns admitts p 

Q2 | poteſt - 
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96: of Parents and Children. 
teſt apnire, quod ft parricidio vindicandan , of n I's 

rationens habet,, A father canes commit fuch 4 crime, as may be 

revenged with parricide yavd nawickedueſſe hath any reaſon. 


3, Now we feele not what miſchicfe and prejudice hath hap: 


ned to the world, by the aboliſhing and cxrintion of this f2- 
therly power. The commen+-weales wherein i hath beene 
in force have alwayes flouriſhed. If there were any danger or 


cvill iy-it, it might ia tomeſorr be rated and moderated ; but 
ntter)y to abolith it,as now i is, isncither honeſt norexpedt- 
cnt,but hnrtfall and inconvenient, as hath becne faid. 

| Ofchoreciprocaltduny of Parencs and children, See Zib, 3, 
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Cnay,. XLVITI. 
Lords and fixes, Maſters and ſervants. 


| "PF Voie of ſlaves, andthe ful and abſolmto power of Lords 


and Maſters over them, although irbea thing common 
fourc hundred yecres, m which time it hath fomewhat deeay- 
cd, though of _ it revive againe)) yet itiisathing both mon- 
ſtrous and ignominious, in the nature of man,and fach as jsnot 
found in beaſts themſclres,who confent not to the captivity of 
their like neither a@ively nor paſhvely, The law of Moſes 
hath permittcd this as other things, ad 4writicm corais cormm, . 
for their: hardneſſe of heart , but not ſuch as hath beene elſe- 
where: for it was neither ſo great, aor ſo abſolute, nor perpe- - 
tua]l, but moderated within the compaſie of feaven yeeres at 
the moſt. Chriſtjanitie hath left it, finding ie univerſal in. all. 
places, as likewile to obey idolatrous Princesand Maſters, and - 
ſuch hke matters as could not at the firſt atrempt and akoge- - 
ther be extinguiſhed, they haveaboliſhed;;. 
There are foure forts, Naturall,that is;ſfaves borne ; En- 
forced, and made by right of warre.;: Juſt; termed flaves by . 


' puniſkmentby reaſon of ſome oftence; os debt, whereby they : 


are ſlaves to their Creditors, at the molt foi ſeven yeeres, ac-. - 
cording to the law ofthe Iewes;; but womomn te nes, the : 
and reſticution be made, in other places; Voluntaries , where- 

of there are many ſorts, as they that caſt the dice for it, or ſell .: 


theirs; 
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' 'theirlibertie for-money,as long ſithence it wasthe cuſteme in 

Almaigne, and now likewiſe in ſome parts of Chriſtendome, 

where they doe-give_ and -vow. thetnſclves'to another for e- 

YET,as the lewgs were wont to praGtiſe,who at the gate bored 

a hole in theireare, in token of perpetuall-ſervitude. And this 

Kinde of yoluatary captivity.is the ttrangeſt of all the reſt, and 

almoſt againſt nature. TC. | | 

It is covetoulneſle that is the cauſe of Naves enforced ; and. 2g 

leaudneſſe the cauſe of voluntaries. Th.ythatare Lords and The cauſe of 

Maſters have. hoped'for more gaine and profit by keeping ſaves: * 

than by killing che m:and indeed the faireſt poſſefſions and the 

richeſt commodities, were in former times llaves. By this 

. Mcanes Cyaſ#s became thericheſt among the Rownrs., who. 

had beſides thole that ſerved him five hundred flaves, who 

every day brought gaine and commodity by their gainefull 

Arts ahd myſterics , and afterwards whenhe had made what. 

Profit by them he could, he got much by the ſale of them. "—& 
It js aſtrangething to reade of thoſe crueltics praiſed by x4, ,pyeiciect 

Lords.upon. their\{laves , even by the —_— and per- Lords ageinf 

miſſion of the Lawes themſelves: They have.madethem to thr ſrves.. 

till the earth being chained together, as the manner is in Bay-= 

barie at this day : they lodge them in-holes and ditches ; and 

being old,or impotent,and fo unprofitable , they:{cll them, or 

drownethem,and caſt them intolakes to-fced- their fiſh with- 

all : They kill them not onely fer the leaſt faule that 1s, as the 

breaking of aglaſſe, but for-the-leaſt ſuſpicion, yea for their 

ownepleaſure and paſtime., as F/aminins did, oncof the hone- 

ſteſt men of hys time, And to give delight unto the people, 

they were conltrained in their publike Theaters to kill one a+ 

nother, If a Maſter hapncd to be killed in his houſe by whom- 

loever,the' innocent (laves were all put todeath, infomnch: 

that Pedonins the Romane being (laine, although the murderer 

were knowen,yet by the order of the Scnate,toure hundred of | -4 

his ſlaves were put todeath. i . 
On the other fide;it is athing as ſtrange, toheare of there- I" 

bellions, inſuerections, and cruelties of flaves againſt their te : = or hy _ 


Lords,when they have beene able to worke their revengenot {peir L,.rge. ++ 


onely in particular by 7 ry and treaſon, as it fell out one. © E-3 
night inthe city of 75re; but iii ſet battell both by ſea and 


O 3 land; 


6 
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ry” — Lords andſltves; Maſters and fervams.” 


land;from whence the proverbe 'is, So many ſlaves, fommny 
CNEmMICS, HOES | | 
\Now as-Chriſtian Religion ,and afterwards Mabnmeriſme 


did ceaſe, infomuch'that the Chriſtians , and afterwards the. 
Turkes, like apes imitating them, gave freedome/and Tberrtie 
to all thoſe that were of their Religion;in ſnch ſort, that abont 
the twelve hundred yeere,. there were almoſt nio{haves in the. 
world,but wheretheſe two religions ad noanthortty, © 
But as the number of flaves diminiſhed, the number of beg- 
getsand vagabondes increaſed : for ſo many flaves being ſet at 
liberty , come fsom the houſes and ſubjeAion of their Lords, 
not having wherewithall to live, and-perhaps having chit 
deentoogfitledthe world with poorePeople: 
i Thispoverty made them recurne to-ſervitude;;,/ and-tobe- 
comevoluntary ſlaves, paying ,changing, ſelling their Iibertic, 
to the end they may have their maintenance and life affared, 


. andbe quit of the burthen- of their children. Befidesthis 


cauſe and this volumnary ſervitude;tho world is retumed to the 


uſe of ſlaves,becauſe the Chriſtims'and Turkes alwayes main- 


taining warres one againſt the other, as lizewife againft the 
Genttes both orientall: and oecidentall , alth by the ex- 
ample of the Iewes they haveno ſhves of thzir ownenation, 
yet they have of others, whom, though they eurne to their re-- 
hgion, they holdflaves by force. Hos; - 

The power and authority of maſters over their fervants, is 
not very great, nor imperious, and in no fort can be prejudicall 
ro the liberty of ſervants;- onely they may chaſtife and corre 
them with difcretionand moderation. This power is mych 
lefle over thoſe that are mercenarie,over whom they havenct: 
ther power nor correction, | | 


Fhedutic of Maſters and Servants, See /ib.3.chap.15. 
Cray, XLIX- "ÞeaT 
| Of the Sato, Soverazgnty, $ overignes, | 
4 Aving ſpoken of private power , we come tothe pub- 


like,thar of the late. The tate, thatisto ſay, Rule, do-- 


minfon, vr a certain order. in commanding and obeying, .is 


- 
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- the prop;the cement,and the foule of humane things? Tt is the 
-band of ſociety, which eatmot othexwile ſablift; Ieis thevi- 
eallſpirit; whorcby-ſo crany millions oftiien focbreatHeAnji 
the whotenature ofthings, 
Now notwithſtanding te beehe piltar and prop of all , yet 2 

-itirathingnot ſo lure; very difficult ſabe ro changes,” 4#- The nature tf 
dunm & ſubjetam fortune cuntta regends onys:The burthiw'vf A = = 
gover#went 5i.akbird narter', and ſnbjelh to fortuneAwhich de- " 
clineth and fordvetimes fallethy by hidden and unknpw can- 
-165,and that altogether at an- inſtant, From the Higheſt tenpe 
+2 thelowelt; anchnec byJegrees,” as it ultthi tobe long 41] 
.(ng- Iris bkewiſeiexpoſeditothe- hatre#both'of great antl | 


. minings:z and dangers , which hapneth likewti(e many times 
by the cormptand wicked manners of the ſoveraignes, and 
, _ nature! of the ſoveraigntie , which weargabont to de- 
'.: Soveraigaty is'2 perpetuall and abſolire power, withone ,,, 3. . 
conſtraint either of time or conditioni/ Itconfifteth in a'pows ,- yp 
er to givelawes toallin general, andto every oneinparti- 7, 
.allar,wittwurthe conſent of any'ether; or the gift of ary per- 
. fan. And as anothey-faith- ((toderogate/from' the” Non 
law) Soveraijnriedaſo-called; and Had %ite, becauſt'it Is not 
fabje& toany hutzanelawes,no not his dwhe, For it is agamni(t 
nature to give lawes-unto'all , and tocommandcthimſclte ina 
thing that dependethupon bis will. - Nwlaoblrgatio' confiftere 
ite pn a voluntate promittentls nts.) ot 
can land good , which hath his-fliengtbfromthe witt of the pr o- 
m#/er:nor of another;zwhether living,or of his predeceſſors, or 
the countrey. Soveraigne power-1s compared to fire;to the Sea, 
toa. wilde beaſt; it 18a bard matter to tame it, to handle 
It, it willnot be croſt , nor offended:, butbeing, is very, dan, = 
gerous, Potefhas res eft que moveri, doreriqgue nyn vult , ot 
Caſtigationem agre ferat; Power is athing which will neither be 
 admoniſped nor tapght , and with great thffieulty, [uffereth any 
corretion, | Sh ay _. 
The markes andproperties therof , are,to jdgethe laſt ap- 7, *. JP 
peales, to ordaine lawes intime of peaceand warreztocrezte FP 
and appoint magiſtrates and officers, to give gracesand diſ- 
O4 penſations 
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penſations. againſt the Law Cy toiropoſe Tributes z:iko appojit 


money, to receive. homages, ambaſſages, ,oarhes. Bur all this 
is comprebended under.the abſolute power,to give and make 
Lawes according to their pleaſure, Other markes thercarc 
of lefle weight , as the Law of the Sea and ſhipwracke,” con- 
fication for Trealon , power. tochange.the Tongue, title of 
Majcſtic.. -. A TE TRE ROLILE OS 
Greatnes and Soveraignty is ſo much deſired of all; becauſe 
all the good that is in it appeareth outwaroly, avd all the il] ts 
altogether inward : As alſo becauſe.to command others, is 
thing as beaucifull and divine., as grcat and difficult :/and for. 
this caufe they. are eſtcemed and revcrenced far mbre than - 
men. Which bcliefe in the people, and crecht of theirs js very 
neceſfary. and commodious to cxtort fromthe people duo re- 
ſpe& and obcdience, thenurce of peace and quietneile. But in' 
the.cend they prove tobe. men caſt mthe-ſame mould that other 
men are, and many times worſe borne, -2nd worſe qualified 
nature than many of the common ſort of people. Itſecmeth 
that thcir ations becauſe they are weighty and — do 
proccede from weighty and important cauſes : but they are 
nothing, and of. the ſame condition that other mensare. Thee 
ſame occaſion that. breeds a brawlc-berwixt us and our _ 
bourg is zround enough of a warre betwixt Princes: atd that 
offzace for which a Lackey deſerves a whipping, lighting up- 
' on a King ,. is the Tuine of a whole Province. They.will as 
lightly as wc,and. we as they,byt they cando-more than we : 
the ſelfe-ſame appetites move aflye and an elephant, Froally, 
beſides theſe paſſions, defeats, and naturall conditions which 
' they have common with the meaneſt of thoſe which doe a- 
dore them, they have likewiſe vices and diſcommodities 
which their greatnefle and foveraignty beares them aut:in; pe- 
cuhar n:to themſelves. | ary HE 


Thr manners of The ordinary manners of great perfonages are,unticd pride, 


Durmns eft veriinſolens,ad retta fleft regine non vult txmsr: He 
that is inſclent is uncapable of the m—_—_ kingly pride will not 
peeld to thoſe that are truce. Violence too licentious. 1d eſſe regu; 
maximym pignus putant.fiquiequid alys non licet, ſolis licet : 
guod non pateft,. wult poſſe, qui niminum poteſt:: The 


Hunks ij 1he greateſt teſtimony of their rojalty , that has which 
3 
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. Of the State,Soveraighty Soveraigner. 2'or 
3 not permitted others is nat lanful for them he that bath power 5enees: 
ro do too much will kave power to de what be cannot: Their mott —_ 
that beit pleaſeth them1s. 2x04 liber /icet:; What they lift is 
lxwfall:Sulpicion,Jealonſy Suaepte natura potentia-anxy,They 
are naturally carefull of their powergyea even of their owne in- 
fants, Sm/pe lus (emper;inuiſnſy, dominantibus quijqwis prox 
mus defiinatur., adeo mt diſpliciant-etiam civitea filiors ingenia: 
T he next wheſorver deftinated to ſucceed them,ts alwayes miftiru. 
Hed and envied, inſomnch that the exo] demeanonr of their owne 
children doth alſo difpleaſe them, W hereby it falleth our that - 
they are many txmes in alarum and feare, 7ngenia regum prom - 
aa formidinem;K ings are naturally apt to feare;” | | 

. The auvantages of Kings and foveraigne Princes above _ 
their people , which ſceme fo great and glittering are indeed THe m /eries, 
but hght , andalmoſt imaginar1c; -but they are repayed with 2d di/commo-- 
great ,. true , and ſolide advantages-and inconvenicnces, ' The 4 #9. 
name and title of a foveraigne,the- fhew and outſide is beauti- 
full, pleafant,.-and ambitious; but the burthen and the inſide ts 
hard,ditficult,and irkſome, There is honour enough, but litthe 
reſt and joy , or-rather none at all ; it isa publike and hono- 
Table ſervitude, anoble miſcrie ,. a rich captivitie, eAuree & 
fulgide compedet,clara miſeria; witnefſe that which Anug»ſtur, 
Marcus Aurelius Pertinax, Droctetian hivefaid and done, + 
and the end that almoſt all the firſt twelve Ce/ars made, and -* 
many-others after them. Bur becauſe few there are that be- 
 leevethis, but ſuffer themſclves tobe deceived bythe beauti- - 
full mew, 1 will more particularly quote the inconveniences -: 
and miſcries that accompany great Princes; We 

Firit, the great difficulty -to-play. their part , and to quit : 
themſelves of their charge ; for can it be but a great 'burthen 
to governe {0 many people , ſince in the ryling of himſelfe 
there arc ſo many difficulties? -It isan caſjer matter and more 
pleaſant to follow, than to guidegto travell in a way thats al- 
rcadie- traced , than to finde the way ; to'obey , than tocom- 
- mand; to anſwer for himſelfe only,than for others too; «t /; - - 
tins mnlto jam. ſut parcre quictum,quam regcre:mperiores velle : 
Tt is farre better toprocure peace + quiet #han to govern a king= 
dome. Adde hereunto ,.that it is required that he that-com.- - 
mandeth muſt. be a better man. thanhe that is -comate* 
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{ofaid Cyrara great Commander, How difficult a thing this 
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18, we. may. {ce by the paucicie of theſe. that are {ach as.they 
ought tobe, Veſp aſian faith 7 acits sgwasthe onely princethac 


.1n goodneſle excelled his predeeefiors : another ticks ngt to 


fay, that all the good Princes may be graven inaring.. 
Secendly , in their delights and pleaſures., wherein it is 


choughtahcy havea greater partthan-other men. But they 
are: 


doubtleſic of a worſe condition than the pleaſures of pri- 
yate men : for beſides that the luſtre of their greatneſiemakes 


.them- unfit to take joy-inthezr. pleaſures;, by reaſon that they 


arc tooclearcand apperent,.and made as a butt and {ubjedt to 
cenſure, they arc likewiſe croft.and pecred-info.even tothcir 
very thoughts, which mg take upon them. to divine and 
Judge of. Againe, the greateai6iand facilitic.thatthey have to 
doc what pleaſeth them , becauſe all: monapplic themielves 
unto them takes away the taſte, & ſowreth that Guect, which 
ſhould be in their. pleaſures ;  which:debight.noman but thoſe 


that taſte them , with: ſome {carcitie and difficulty. He that 


gives no time to bethirſtic , knowesnot what a pleaſure it is 
to have drinke : Sacictic is noyſome, and gocs again{ the fto- 
.macke, © Me} e 
Pingyis amor niminang, petens.in tagia nebes 
Uertitur : & ſtomachs aultis ut eſcavccet. 
Extremitie of Pleaſure turnes tapaine, 
So Venus ſatiates, and honey*s bane. 

There is nothing more-tedious and loathſome than abun- 
dance, yeathey are deprived of all-true and lively a&ioo,; 
which cannot be without ſome difficultie and reſiſtance. It is 
not going, living, ating in them, but Meping and an inſenfible 
fliding away. | 

The third inconvenience that followeth Princes, is inthcir 
mariages. The-mariages of the vulgar fort are more free and 
voluntaric; made with more afte&ion, liberty and con- 
ceatment, - One reaſon hereof may be that the common 
ſort of men finde more of their degres to chuſe, whereas 
Kings and Princes, who arenot of the rout, as we know, have 
noe plentifull choice, But the other reaſon is better, which is, 
that the common fort in their mariages looke but intotheir 
ewneaffaires , and how they may accommodate it be unto, 
them(clvesg 
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themfelves ; but the martages of Princes ate many times in- = 


forced for publique neceſſity:they are great parts o*the State, .., 
and inftrauments ſerving for the generall-good' and quictof - 


the world. Great perſonagesand Soverajgnes marrienot for 
themſclves,but for the good of the State', whereof they muſt 


be more amorous & jealons, than of their wives and children; - 
for which caufe they many times-hearken' unto” mariages 


where there is neither love nor dehight; and matches are made 


betweene perſons, who never knew norhave ſeenc one. ano= 


ther;much leſſe affet:yea fach'a great man takes'ſachia great 
Ladie, whom if he were not ſo great, he would not take : but 


this is to ſervethe weale-publique ; to aflure the States,-nd to- - 


ſettle peace 'amonegſt their people. | Ee: 
The fourth is , That they bave no true pard in the attempts 

that men make one againſt the other in emulation. of honour 

and valour, in the exercifes' of the mindeand ofthe body, 


which is one of the moſt delightfull things in the commerce © 


and converſation of men. The reaforr hereof is, becaufe all 
the world gives place unto them,-all menfparethem , and: 
loverather to hide their owne valour , tobetray their owne 
elorie, than to hare or hinder that of their Hg Hh elpe- 
cially where they know he- affetts the 'vidbric, This,tofay 


| | - "IR 
. 4: Attempt of * 
hozeer. 


s. 
» 


the truth , is by force of reſpe& to handle' men difiainfully &- 


injariouſly ; and therefore one aid, thatthe ildregof Frin- 


ces learned nothing by order and rule , but to managea borſe, . 


becauſe jn all other exereifes every one bowes tito them, 


and gives them the priſe : but the horſe who'is neither 

flntterer nor Courticr , calts as well the Princets che ground” 
asthe Eſquire. Many great perfonaggs rave refuſed the prai-- 
ſes and approbations offered them, ſaying , I wottld accept 


and cſteeme of them, ar.d rejoyce in them, if they came from 


free men , that durſt {ay the contrary, and taxmen if there - 


werecauſe. | 

The-fifr is, That they are deprived of che liberty to travel 
inthe world, being as it were tmprifoned withm their owhe 
countries , yea within their owne palaces, being alwayes in- 
clofed with people, fitters, gazers , and lookers on, andthar- 
whereſoever they be, and in all a@ttons whatſoever , prying: 


IZz 
5. L'berty off 
{1avel. 


even thorow:the hokes-of the chaire.: whereupon A1phonſws 


| 6 Muluall and. 
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the King ſaid , that in this reſpe rheeſtate of an aſle was bet- 


ter than the condition of a King. | 
'The ſixt,mifery , that they are deprived of allamitic and 


3 mutuall ſociety, which isthe ſwceerelt and perfeRelt fruit of 


humanelife , and cannot be. but betwixt' equals or thoſe be- 
twixt whom the difference is but ſmall. This greate diſparity 
puts them without the commerce and ſocietic.of men,; all 


- humble.ſervices,, and bafe offices , are done unto them by 
- thoſe that cannot refuſe them, and proceed not from love ,bur 
from ſubje&103, or to increaſe their owne greatnes, or of cu- 


ftome and countenarce ; which is plaine , - becauſe wicked 
Kings arcas well ſerved and reverenced as the good, ; they 
thatarc hated,as they that are beloved , there 1s nodiftereace, 


- the ſeIfe-ſame apparcll, the ſelte.fame ceremonie: Whereupon 
T«lian the Emperor anſwered his Courticrs, that commended 
him for his juitice, Perhaps I ſhould be proud of thele praiſes, 
if they were ſpoken by ſuch as durlt_ to accuſe me , and todif- 
praiſe my a&ions when they ſhall deſerve it. 


The ſeventh miſcric , worſe perhaps than all the-relt, and 
more dangerous to: the weale-publike, is , that.they.arenot 


7. Ignorance of 0 in thechoicc of men,nor in thetruc knowledge of things, | 


They arenot ſuffered truly to know the ſtate of their affaires, 
& conſequently not to call & imploy ſuch as they wouid,and 
as were molt fit & neceflary.Thzy are ſhut up,and beſet with 
a certaine kind of people , that are cither of their owne bloud, 
or by the greatnes of their houſes and offices, or by preſcripti - 
ON, arc ſo farre in authoritic, power, and managing of affaires 
before others,that it is not lawful, without putting all to haz- 
zard, to diſcontcat, or in any ſort to ſuſpe& them. Now theſe 
kinde of people that cover, and hold as it were hidden the - 
Prince , doc provide thatall the truth of things1ſhall not ap- 
pzareunto him, and that better men, and more profitable to 
the ſtate come not neere. him, leaſt they be knowen-what they 
are. It isa pit full thing not toſee but by the eyes , not to,ur- 
derſtand, but by the eares of another, as Princes doe. And that 
which perfe&cth. in all points this miſcric, is, that commonly 
and as 1t were by deſtinie, Princes and*great perſonages are - 


-poſſeſſed by three: ſorts. of people ,- the plaguzs of-humane 


kinde, Flatterers, Inventers of impoſts ortributes: Informers, 
| who 
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who undera fakxeand falſe pretexeoÞzealeand amitic towards - 


the Prince, asthe two firlt, or of loyaltic and reformation, as 
the latter, ſpoile and: ruinate both Prince and Stare, 
Fhe cight mifery is, thar they arc lofle free, and maſters of 
their owne wits than all other, for they are inforced in their 
proceedings byathouſind'confiderations and refpeRs; where- 
by many times they-muſt-captivate their defignments,defires ;- 
and wils: I» maximafer tune, minima liceutia, In the greateſt 
honoar , the leaft-diberty. And in; the meane timein itead of 
beiag plaintiffes they are more rudely handled and judg- 
_ ed than any other :. For men-will-not ſticke todivine of 
their deſignes , penetrate into their hearts and inventions , 
which they cannot doc: Abditos Principss ſenſus , & quid oc- 
cnltins parat exquirere ; iliicitum anceps nec ideo aſſequare : To 


E : 28 
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prie into the hidden ſecret of the Prince, &- to ſearchif they can 


finde any thing more ſecres; neither will they herein forbeare al- 
though they know it wnfuuring : and looking into things with a+ 
nother vifage, where they underitand not ſufficiently the 
affaires of the ſtate, they require of their Princes what they 
thinke ſhould be done, blame their aRions,and refuſing to 
ſabmit themſelves to what 1s neccffirie,they commonly pro- 
ccced 1n theirbufinefle rudely enough, | 
Finally it falleth ourmany times , that they make a miſc- 


16: 
9. A'm/arab.e -* 
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rable end, not onely tyrants anduſurpers, for itbelongs to. 


them , burſuch as have a truetitle to their Crowne; witnefle 


{> many Romane Emperours after Pompey the Great , and 
Ceſar, and in our time Afary Queene of Scorland, who loft. 


her life by the hand of an executioner, and Hem ptherhird, 


witfully murdered in the middle of fortie chouſand armed : 
men, by a litle Monke ; and a thouland the like examples. It- 


feemeth that as lightning and tempeſt gppoſe themſelves a- 
. gainſt the pride and hcejght of our buildings, ſo there arc like- 
wile ſpirits that envie & emulate greatnes below upon earth. 
Uſ[qne adeo res bumanas vis abdira quetam-- 
Obterh (+ putobres faſces, ſevaſg, ſecrres 
Preculcaregae Indibrio ſibrhabere videtar, 
Sy farre ſame hidden Highnefſe ſremes to ſrowne 
On humane pride in:Diademe or Crowne, 


e's it both laughs'a it, apd bears it downe. 
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of their miſerios, 
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they may revoke their commands or make ſtay of rhem , bur 
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...To.conclude , the condition of.:Soveraignes is hard and. 
dangerous : Their life if it be.innocent;is infinitely paiofull; 
if it be wicked; it.js ſubje&t to the hate and {lander-of the 
world , and.in both cafes expoſed toe thouſand, dangers : for 
the greater a Pritſceis , the leſle may he truſt others , and the 
more muſt hetruſt himſelfe, So that we ſce , that it 18a thing 


as.it wereanncxcd to Soveraigntie, to be betrayed. 
- Oftheir dutie, Sethe third Booke, Chap. 16. 
CaHa Zr. Ls, 
Ldagiftrates, _ 
T Hereare divers degrees of Magiſtrates as well in honour 
as power , which arc the two things to be conſidered 1n 
the diſtinRtion of them , and which have nothing common 


the one with the other: and many times they that are more 
honourable have lefſe power , as Counſellers of the Privie 


Councell , the Secrataric of the Sate. Some have but one of 


the two ; others have both , and that of divers degrees, but 
they are properly called Magiſtrates that have both, 

The Magiſtrates that arc in-the middle betwixt the Sove- 
raigne and the particulars, in the preſence. of their Sove- 
Taignes have no power to command. As rivers loſe both their 
name and power at the mouth or entrance into the ſea, and 
the ſtars their light in the preſence of the Sunne; ſo all power 
of Magiſtrates is but upon ſufterance in the preſence of their 
Soveralgne : as alſo the power of inferiours and ſubalternate 
Maglltrates in the preſence of their ſuperiours. Amongſt c= 
quals there is neither powernor ſuperiority,but the one may 
hinder the other by oppoſition and prevention. | 

All Magiſtratcs judge, condemne and command either ac- 
cording to the law , and then their ſentence is but the execu- 
tion of the law; or according to cquitie, and ſuch judgement 


1s called the office or dutie of the Magiſtrate. 


Magiſtrates cannot change nor corrett their judgements, 
except the Soverajgne permit it, under paine of injuſtice: 


not 
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not that which they, have jydged and pronounced with know- 
ledge of the cauſe... y'-. 41k 4, 3} 3] 5434 Ib: 3 (AR, . 
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ha is one of the vanities and-follics of man, to preſcribelaws: 

and rules that exceed the nſcand capacitic of men ,-as ſome 
Philoſophers and Dottors have done. They propoſe ſtrange 
and elevated formes or 1mages of life, or at leattwilc ſo difti-- 
cult and auſtere, that thepra&iſe of them is impoſſible ar leaft- 
for a long time, yea the attempt is dangerous to many. Theſe: 
are Caſtles in the ayre, as the Common-wealth of Plato, and 
Aore,the Oratour of { icero ,' the Poct of. Horace, beautifull 
and: excellent. imaginations ; but he wasnever yet found that 
put. them:in uſe. The ſoveraigne andperfe&t Law-gwerand 
No&ors tooke hecd of this, who both 1n-himſelfe, his life and 
bis doArine, hath not ſought theſe extravagancics and formes 
divided from the common capacitie of men; and thecetore,: 
he calleth his yoke eaſic,, and his burthen light 2 Jngumm mienns 
ſnaue , &, onus meum eve ; Hy: yoke ſweete and'my burden 
light... And they that have inſtituted and ordered thetr com- 
pany under his name, have very wiſcly conſidered of the mat-- 
ter, that though they make ſpeciall profeſſion of vertue, de-- 
votion, and to ſerve the weale-publike above all others, ne- 
verthelefle they differ very little from the commonandceivilt 
life, Wherein there is firſt great juſtice : forrhere muſt al- 
waies be kept aproportion betwixt the commandenie vt, and 
the obedience,the duty and the power,the rule and 
maſter : and theſe binde themſelves and others taHeneceſla- 
rily in want, cutting out more work than-they know how to - 
finiſh: and many times theſe goedly Law-maker?#,are the firſt 
Law-breakers: for they .do-nothing,and many times do quite 
contrary to that they enjoyne others, like the Phariſics, /m—- 
ponnunt onera gravia, & n-tunt ca mogito movere: They impoſe 
| by burdens, but will not themſelues touch them with a finger. 


doe. ſome Phyſicians and Divincs ; ſo lives —_—_— 
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203 Ledpie ar wolgat ſors. 
gularity of life and manners, but alſo by: comwery opinion 2MA 
Judgement follow others. * _- . F 
There is likewiſemnother fanlefull of injuftice;they are far 
more ſcrupulous., exa&t andrigorous in things free and acci- 
 dentall chan in neceſlary and fabſentiall, in poſitive and bu- 
mane , thanin naturalland divine ; like thee that arc content 
. to lend, but not to pay their debts : and all like the Phariſics,as 
the great and heavenly Dodtortelleth them to their reproach, 
All this-is buthypecrific anddeceit. : 


Cmnavt. LIT. 


T He people (weunderfland kcrethe vulgar ſort, the potu- 
lar rout, akind of peopletmder what-covert focver, of baſe, 
fervide , and mechanicall condition) area ſtranye beaſt with 
many heads, and which in few words cannotbedeſtribed, in- 
conttant and variable, without ſtay, like:the waves of theſea ; 
they are moved and appeaſcd,they allow and difattow:one and 
the ſame thing at one and the Gmeinftant : there isnothing 
more<alic than todrivechem tato whaepaſhonhe'will; they 
love not warsfor the trucendthereof , nor peace for reit and 
.quietnefſe, butfor varices fake, and the chwmgerthathere is 
from theo:1cttothe other: confuſion makesthemdelire order, 
and when they haveit,, they like irnor ; they ranmnealwaics 
oneccontrary to.another,and there isno time'pleaſeth;bur what 
1sto come: Hiwulgimores ; odifſe prefentia , ventura tupere, 
preteritacelebrare : [tu rhe cenftomeof the vulgar ſort, to Viſe 
piſe the preſent , defire the future, prayſe ant{ exroll that which 
1s paſt, 

 __ light tobeleeve;to pather trogethernewes,efpeci- 
ally ſuch as are moft hurtfull ; hoſding A reports for aflured 
traths. With a whltle, -or ſomeſonerofnewes, a man may 
aſlemblethem togerher like Bees at theſpund of the baſon, 

— Withoutjudgement, reaſon, diferetion. Their Judpement 
and wiſdome is.but by chance, like a caſt atdice , nnadviled 
and headlong of all things, and alwatcs ruled by _ or 
cuſtome, 


of a 
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 cuſtome, or the greater number, going all in a line, like ſheeP 
that run after thoſe that go before them, and not by reaſon arid 
truth.  /cbi nox judicium, non veritas:ex opinione multa,ex vt- 
ritate pancajudicat, The common people bave no judgement, no 
verity ; deeme many things by opinion, few by the truth it ſelfe; 
. Enviousand malictous,entmies to good men, contemners 
of vertue,beholdirg the good hap of another with an ill eye, 
fxyouring the more weake and the more wicked, and wiſh- 
ing all ul] they can to men of honour they know not where- 
fore, except it 1s becauſe they are honourable and well ſpo- 
ken of by others. 
Treacherous and untrue, amplifying reports, fnotheri 
of truths, and al waycs making things greater than they/are, 
wrthout faith, without hold, The faith or promiſe af a peo-- 
ple, and the thought of a childe, arc of like durance, which 
change not only as oceafions change , butaccording tothe 
difterenco of thoſe reports that every houre of the day may 
bring forth. 4 
Mutinens,defiring nothing but novelties and charges,fedi- 
tious enemies to peace and quictnes, /ngenis mobili, ſedirioſuums 
aſccrdioſum cupidum rerum novarnm, queer of otio adverſun, 
Of a mntable diſpoſurion, ſeditions,a breeder of diſterd,deſirous of 
novelties, enemies to peace and quietneſſe, Eſpecially when they 
meet with a leader : for then even as the calme fea, of nature 
tumblctty and {oameth,and rageth, being ſtirred with the fu- 
Tic ofthe windes; ſodoe the people ſwell and grow proud , 
wilde,and ontragious : but takefrom chem their leader,th oY 
becomedejeAt, grow wilde, arc confounded with aftonith« 
ment, Szze reftore preceps, pamiaus,ſocors, nil auſura plebs priv+ 
cipthus amotys: Headlong without a governonr, fearefull,careles; 
daring nothing in abſence of their princes. ; 
Procurersand favourers of broiles and alterations in houſc= 
hold affaires, they account modeſtic fimplicitic, wiſdome, 
rulticitie : and contrariwiſe,thcy give to fiery and heady vi- 
olence the name of valonr and fortitude, They preferre thoſe 


that have hot heads and aRive hands, before thoſethat have a 


ferled and temperate judgment, and upon whom the weight 
of the affaires mult 1ie;boaſters and pratlers before thoſe that 
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210 People or wulgar ſort. 
They care neither for. the publike good nor common ho- 


ncſtic, bur. their private good only ; and they refule no baſe 


offices for their gaine and commoditic, Privata cuique ftimu- - 


| Uatso,vile decns py licum : Every one hath his private ſpur, con- 


rteraning the publike honour, it 
Always muttering and murmuring againſt the State, al- 
ways belching outſlarders and inſolent (ſpeeches againſt thoſe 


- that governand command. The meaner and poorer ſott have 


no better paftime, then to ſpeak ill of the great and rich,not 


upon cauſe and reaſon, but of envie, being never content with 


their governours, nor the preſent State. 

They havenothing but a mouth, they have tongues that - 
ccaſe not,fpirits that bowge not : they are a monſter whoſe 
partsarcall tongues; they ipcak all things , but know no- . 
thing ; they look upon all, but ſee nothing ; they laugh at all 
and weep atall ; fit tomutine and rebell,not to fight, Their 
propertic israther to aſſay to ſhake off their yoke, than to de- 
fend their libertic : Procacia plebrs ingenia mpigre lingue,jg- 
avi aniw © the wits of the vulgar ſort are ſhameleſſet alkative, 
baſe ninaed. 

They never know how to hold a meaſure, nor- to keep an 
honeſt mediocritic. Either like ſlaves they ſerve over-baſely, 
or like Lords they are beyond all meaſure infolent and ty- 
rannicall. They cannot indurec a oft and temperate bite ,nor . 
arc pleaſed with a lawfull ibertic;they run al wayes to cxtre- 
mitics,cither out of hope too much truſting,or too much diſ-- 
tiuſting out of feare. They will make you afcard, if you feare - 
not them : when they are frighted , you chockethem under 
the chin, and you leap .with both feet upon their bellies. 
They arc audacious and proud,if a man ſhew not the cudgell; 
and therefore the proverbe 1s, Tickle them, and they will 
pricke thee ; prick them, and they willtickle thee. - Nl in 
vnlgo modicum terrere ni paveant , wbi pertimuerint smpane 
contemni;audacia turbidum nifi ubimetuat,ant ſervit humiliter 
aut ſuperbe acminatur ; libertatem,que media, nec ſperuere nec 
bakere._ © 

Very mnthankfull towards their benefa&tors. The recom-- 
pence of all thoſe that have deſerved well of the common- 
wealth, have alweyes becene baniſhment, reproach, conſpira- 

| cie, . 4 
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cic, death. Hiſtories are famous, of Aſoyfer andallthe Pro- 
phets, Soerates,eAriffidesr, Phocion, Lycurgus, Demoſthenes, 
Themsftecles, And the truth it ſelfe hath ſaid, Thathe being 
one that procured the good and health of the people, eſcaped 
not: and contrariwile, they that oppreſle them, re deareſt un- 
to them. They feareall, they admireall. _ 

To conclude, the people arca favage beaſt, all that they 
thinke, is vanitic ; all they ſay, is falſc and crronious; that 
they reprove, is good ; that they approve, is naught ; that 
which they praile, is infamous ; that which they doe and un- 
dertake is follie, Non tam bene cum rebns humanis geritnr ut 
meliora pluribns placeant ; argumentum peſsimi turba eſt : Jt 
goes not ſo wel in humane affaires,as that the beſt things de pleaſe 
the moſt . multitudess an argument of the worſt, The Yulgar 
multitude is the mocher of ignorance, inJultice, inconſtancie, 


Seneca, 


idolatrie,vanitie, whichnever yet could be pleaſed: their mor - 


1s,UVox popmls, vox Des ; The voyce of the people #5 the voyce of 
God: but we may ſay, Vox populs, vox ftultorum ; The voyce 
of the people 35 the voyce of fooles, Now the beginning of wil- 
dome, is for a man to keepe himſelfe cleare and free, and not 
to ſuffer himſelfe to be carried with popular opinions. This 
belongs to the ſecond book, which is now neare at hand. 


The foarth diftinftion and difference of men , drawne 
from their arvers profeſsions and condie 
tions of life, 


Tur PREFACE, 


Ehold here another difference of men, drawnefrom the 

diverſitic of their profeſſions, conditions and kindes of 
life. Somefollow thecivill and ſociable lif>, others flic ir, 
thinking to fave themſelves in the ſolitarie wildernefle;fome 
love armes, others hate them;ſome live in common,others in 
private ; it pleaſeth ſome belt ro have charge, and to leade a 
publikelife, others to hideand keepe themſelves private; 
ſome are Courtiers , attending wholly upon others, others 
court none but themſclves ; ſome delight to live in the Cicie, 
others inthe fields, affe&ing a coungtrey life, whoſe choiſe is 
P 2 
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ehe better ; and which life is to be preferred,. it 1s a difficule 
thing ſimply todetermine,and it may be 1mpertinent. They 
haveall their advantages and diſadvantages, their good and 
their ill. That which is moſt to be looked into and confidered 
herein, as ſhall be ſaid, is, That every man know how to 
chuſe that which beſt befits his owne nature, that he might, 
live the morceafily and the more happily. Burt yet a word or 
two of themall,by comp ring them together : but this ſhall 
be after we have ſpoken of that life which is common to al], 
which hath three degrees. | 


Cray, LIII. 


T he diftinit;on and compariſon of the three ſorts 
of degrees of life. 


1 Hereare three forts of tife and as it were three __ 
one private of every particular man within himſelf, and 
in the cloſet of his owne heart, where all is hid,all is lawfull:_ 
the ſecond,in his houſe and familie,in his private and ordina- 
rice ations, where there is neither ſtudic nor art, and where- 
of he is not bound to give any reaſon : the third, is publike in 
the cies of the world. Now to keepe order andrule in this 
firft low and obſcure ſtage, it 1s very difficult, and morerare 
than inthe other two ; and inthe ſecond , than 1n the third, 
the reaſon is, becauſe where there 1s neither Indge nor Con- 
troller,nor regarder, and where we have no imagination Ci. 
- ther of puniſhment or recompence, we carry our ſelves more. 
looſly and careleſly ; as in private lives, where conſcience 
and reaſon only is our guide, than in publike, where we are- 
ſtill in checke and as a marke to the eyes and judgement of 
all, where glory,fcarc of reproach, baſe reputation,or ſome 
other-paſſion doth lead us(for paſſion commands with grea- 
ter pawer than reaſoa)) whiereby we keep our {elves readic, 
ſtanding upon our guard : for which cauſe it falleth out, that 
many are counted holy, great, and admirable in publike , 
who in their owne private have nothing commendable. 
That which-is done in publike is .but a fable; a fition, the 
trath ja fecretand in private;and he that will well judge of a 
: | man, 
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payer "rhe 


is attentive when hee doth them, as exploits in warre, ſound 
judgement-in counſcN,''to-rult'a people, ro performe an Am- 
baſlage.Private and domdlticall a&ionsare quicke and ſure, co 
chide,to lJaugh,to ſel, to pay;'to converſe with his own a man 
coafiders not of them, he doth them, notchinking of them : 
_ and 'inward-actionsfuch more, to love, to hate, to 

Againe, therc is heere ahother conſideration, and that is , 
that that is done by the naturall hypocrifie of men, which wee 
make moſt account of ; anda man is more je: re in out= 
warda&ions,;that arc inſhev but yer are free, of fmall impor- 
cance, and almoſtall ir ceuntenances and' ceremonies*, and 
thereforeare of little coſt ,, and alittle effeX, than in'inward 
and ſecret a&tions that makeno ſhew, butareyet requiſite and 
neceflary , and therefore theyare the morcdifficult, of thoſe 
depend the reformationof the ſonle , the moderation of the 
paſſions,the rule of the life ; yea, by the attainment of theſe 
outward, a man becomes careleſſe of the inward. 

Now of theſe three lives, inward, domeſticall, publike, hee 
that is to leade but one of them, as Hermites, doth guide and 
order his lite at a better rate, than he that hath two,and he that 
_— two, his condition 1s more cafie , than heethat hath 

NICE, 


Cray. L[IV. 


py eA compariſon of the civill and ſociable Iife 
with the ſolitary, _ 


Ty that cſteeme and commend ſo much the ſolitary and 
retired life, as a great ſtay and ſure retrait from the mole- 

Rations and troubles of the world, anda fit meancsto prove 
| | Mis F<. 


the Tudics for Emanuel King of Portugal, inagreatdangerat 
5 the end that his 


appecntathalp | 0 NGA - 
into buſineſlc, troubles, and difficulties, but it is to fhethem;: 
and to hide themſelvs from them , to practiſe the cotmtieil of - 
the Epicures (Hide thy. ſelfc ) it is torunmets:death; roflic 
a'g0od life. It is out of all doubt, that a King, a'Prelae, a Paſtor 
1s a farre more noble calling, more perfet, moredifficult;than 
thzt ofa Monke, or a Hermit: Andto fay thattuths' in times: 
pait the companies of Monks were. but; ſeminaries :arid ap-' 
prentiſbips, from whence they drew-thoſe that were tit for 
Eccleſiaſtical charge, and their preparitivestoa greateriper- 
. fection. And hee that lives civillie having a wife, children, 
ſervants, neighbours, friends; 5996s; pulncdie, and fo many 
divers parts which hee muſt ſatisfic , and truly and loyally an» 
ſver for, hath without compariſoutarre'morebilinefſe, then 
he that hath none of all theſe, hath to:doe with none buc him- 
{:lfe : Multitude and abundance is farre more troubleſome, 
than ſolitarinefle and want. In abſtinencie-there ds butione 
thing, in the condy@and uſe of many, divers thibgs;; !there 
are many coptiderations, divers duties. "It isancafityching to * 
| | | | part 


© feclublelife with the ſalitavie: Its 
part from goods ammo dignitics, charges, than togovern® 
pv _—_ and wellto iſcharge them. - It is caſter for a man 
to live altogether without a wife, then inall points duly to 
live, and tomiintaine himſclfe with his wife, children andall 
the reſt that d - dupon him : fo is the ſingle life more eaſfic 
ate. 
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Crap. LY: 


e compariſon betwixt the lsfe lead tn common 
and in private. 

Omehavethonght that the life lead in common , wherein 

nothing is proper to any man, whereby he may lay, this 
is minc, or that is thinc, but where all things arc common,ten- 
deth moſt toperfeRion, and hath molt charity and concord, 
This may takeplace in the companie of a certaine number of 
people , lead anddireted by ſome certaine rule , but not ina 
{tate and Common-wealc ; and therefore P/aro having. once 
allowed it, thinking thereby to take away all avariceand dil 
ſenſion, did quickly alter his opinion, and was otherwiſe ad- 
viſcd : for asthe practiſe ſheweth, there is not only not any 
heartic affeion towards that that is common to all,and as the 
proverbe is , The common aſſe is alwayes i/!ſadled : butalfo the 
communitie drawerth unto it ſelfe contentions, murmurings,,: 
hitreds, as 1t 18 alwayecs feene, yea even in the P rimitive 
Church : Creſcente numero di/cepulorum , failum eſt murmur 
Grecorum aaverſus Hebreos : The unmber of the diſciples ine, 
creaſing » . there grew a murmuring of the Grecians aggivſiahe. 
Hebrewes. The 06m Yar fach , as that of great rivers, 
which being overcharged with abundance of waters, ng 
Uvided, are quite of that charge; ſo love being divided all: 
men, and all things, loſeth it force and yigour.  Butthere are 


degrees of communitie ; to live ,, thatzs to fay , to catand, 


drinke together is very good , as the mayner was in the better 
and molt ancicnt common-weles, of Lacedemos and Crete ;; 
for beſides that modeſtie and diſcipline is better retained a- 

mongſt them, there isalſo a very profitable communication.,. 
but to thinke to haveall things common , as Plato: for gay hile- 


| would, though he were afterwards otherwiſe adviewl,, \isto 


pervert all. 
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4  CuAarlLYlDD 
The compiriſangf.thecomey-life with 
IN __; the Ciriani 01 op" 


+ His compariſon to him*that loveth wiſdome is not hand - 
IJ to make, for almoſt altthe commodities and advantages | 
are on one fide ;: both {pirituall and corporall,” libertic , 'wil- 
dome. innocencic, health, pleaſure. **In the fields the ſpirit is 
more free and to it ſelfe ': in Citics, the perſons, the affaires , 
both their owneand other inens, the cofitentions, viſitations , 
diſcourſes , entertainments , how muchtimgdoe they ſcale 
from us ? eAmici fures tempuris : Frients feale away time. Howe 
many troubles bring they with them, avocations 3A Ts 
to wickedneffe Þ Cities arcpriſons to the ſpirits of ,men, .nq 
otherwiſe than cages to birds and beaſts, This celcſiiall firs 
that is in us , willnot be fhut up, it loverh theaire, the fields; - 
and therefore Colamets ſaith, that'the countric-life is the cou; 
{en of wiſdome, Con/anguinta,which cannot be without, beay 
tifull and free thoughts and micditations ; which arc hardly 
had and nouriſhed among the troubles and moleftations of 
the citic. Againe the countrey life i more neat, innocent and 
finiple ; In citics vice#archid mthe root, and arc not perceiv. 
ed'; they paſſe and infinuate themſelves pell-racll, the uic , | 
the aſpect , the encounter {o frequent and contagious, 1sthe 
cauſe. As for pleaſure and health;the whole heavens lic opgy 
to the view, theſan, theaire, the waters, and all the cletnenky - 
arefrec, expoſed and open in all parts , alwayes ſuſtaining us, | 


<s 


the earth diſcovereth it ſlfe, the fruits thereef are before our 
eyes ; andnone of all this 1s in. citics inthe throng of houſes : - 
f that to live in cities is tobe baniſhed in the world; and ſhut - 
from the world.  Againe the countrey life is wholly.in CXCI» 
ciſe , iti ation, which (larpheth the appetice, , maintaineth | 
health, hardeneth and'fortifieth the body; "That which is to - 
be commended in cities , is commoditicecither private , asof - 
merchants and artificers or publike ;” to the managing-where- | 
of few are called, and in ancient times heretofor: they were 
choſen from the corey fe, who rerumed having pertormed | 
2 [0 
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T be aiſpraiſe: 


of the militdridprofeſcion. | 


Crap: LYN, 
. > Of the niletarit profeſſion. 


Ti oi a prafefſioii is ole in the cauſe thereof, for 
there is no commoditie moxe.jult , nor moreuniverfall 
than the prote&ion of the peace and greatneſle. of hiscoun- 
meey/, ; noble in the <xccution,. for xalour,isthegreatelt ,, the 

Encrous ajid herpicall vertue ohallothers ;-  bongurable, 
po bumaticaRions, the greatilt and moſt glorious is the 


_ watriers, and $i vicky all other = honoges arc _ dif- 
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commotions - pod ſk vs je 
confuſed tcmpelt of ſounds and L orderi 
of ſo'many thonſinds of Men, en Soma mach airy ardour an 
CQUrage. 

Bur on the other fide ; a man may: 4 F ;that the Artandes CX= 
ang of undoing oncanecher , of killing , rumating,' de> 

our owne proper. Linde , = Sq gore unnaturall,” 

wr ro o proceed from an Alicnation of our ſcnſcand underſtand- 
ing ; It is a great teſtimonic of our weaknefleand-imperfe- 
Fion, and it is nor found ip beaſts themſclyes, .in whom:the 
imagcof Nature coptinucth farre more catire, . What follie, 
what rageis it, to wakes fuck! DAELNS; to KoFMent fo ma- 
ny people, to ranne thorow fo, many dangers and . hazards 
bork: by ſea and land, for a thing kts and doubt- 
full as the ifſuc of warre,, to.runne with.tuch greedinefle-and: 
fierceneſle after dea ', W | is eafil y, found every; where; 
and without hope of {tj ultur ICs. "rokill thoſebe hates.not, - nor 
ever ſaw ?. But whence proccedeth this greatfuric and ardor, 
for it 1s not for apy offence is ?.: What -frenſie and 
madncfle is this for a man to abandon his one hagies # = 


time, his reſt, his life, his libertic, and to, em agrace 
| of another ? to expolc himſelfc to the Phe co his gone mom 


their FOTOr: and feare; that 


I 
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bers, and to that which is athouſfand times worſe than death ; 
fire and ſword, to be trodden, tobe pinched with hot iron, to 
| becut, to be torme'1n peeces, broken; and pat to the gallics for 
ever ?- Andall this, to ſervethe pane of another, for a cauſe 
which a manknowes not to BeJult ,! ' apdwhichiscommonly | 
rao for warres arecommonly unjuſt, and forhim wins 
knoyy, no, who takes, little care for him for 
him, that tae he wel 11 be content to monnt upon his:dead budic'ts 
belpe his owne ſtature; that he may ſce the farther. I ſpeake 
not here. of the dutie of ſabje&s towards their 'Princes and 
comic, b but of Folugtaries and ab $ 
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The fifth and loft diticlies and bfirmes fan wen; las frm 
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Fortune. 
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Teh laſt diltinQion and difference :is Afpancte mc 
and- ſufficiently knowne,. and hath many. members and 
conſiderations; but may all be reduced to two heads; which a 
Iawthgho vulgar forts ur, 9a yn, 

nd1p pr 3lkfortmae. Greatacficortirdenefle.” To'Fe- 
liczcie, and-gre belong hcalth;. .beautie; anche Mich 
2099s of the bodie.libergy nokilitie honour dignicie, ſcience, | 
hes ” credit, friends.\, Fo. Infclicity.or-littlenes- belotig ore | —= 
the conrraries(4; Whichiars Thepagarny + 1 
Erom theſe, Shiga pF A TIER PRry: great difference 5 -beemiſe” F 
hdnorin 1 


a man is happie in one of theſc, or in two, orthree;: 

the reſt, and that more or leſle by infinite degrees : few. or 

none at all are happic or unhappis in.them all. He that hath 

the greateſt part of theſe goods,and eſpecial y three,Nobilitie, 

D1gnitic, or Authoritic and riches, is accounted great ; he that 

hath not any of theſe three, lictle, , But many have briti@ueor 

two.” , and arc accounted mid lings betwixt the greatandihe TW 

It & Ave imift ſpeakea little of them all.;.; .;.,, «.; :1./+;; ; 197 P11 Chap-ST + 
.Of health, beautie , and other naturall goodagf- che botly Coap.s, 
_—_ "Bark been ſpoken before;.as ikewiſeolzhew SOnEeariaess 

* Sitkiſes, Griefe, | +1919] 
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The deſcription 
of nobi{1tie 
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22 2:0 of Libertie. and Servitude. 


o _bendci 4coonmted by ſome a ſoveraigtte good, ahd Ser- 


Cots 
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1Of Libertio and Servilwde. © oO 
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vitude artextreemecvill, infomuch-that many have cho- 


(eh rachertoidieacructiideath , tharr tobe made flaves; or tg 
ke. cither-the publike'goo8' or their owne privateeridange- 
red; Bar of this chere may be too tritich, and of theſe too ma= 


hy,as of all other things. - <There is atwofold libertic ; the 
true , Which isof rhe:mindor ſpirit,” and 1s in the power of 
every one, and cannot be taken away, nor indammaged by an- 
other, norby fortune it ſelfe : contrariwiſe, the ſervitude of 


the ſpirit is thomeſt miſerable of all others, tofſerve our'0wne 


affections, to:fufker our felves'to: bee'devorred by: our. owne 
paſſions, to beled by opinions: © O pitifull captivicie 1 The 


- corporall libertic is a good greatly to bee eſteemed, but ſub- 


JeRto fortune : andit 1sneither juſt nor reaſonable, ( if tt bee 
rot by reafenof fone other circumftance) that” it ſhonld bee 
preferred before lifeirfelfe aslomeof the ancients have done, 
who;have rather madechoiſe of death, then' to looſe it' ; and 
it. was accounteda great vertuvintheitt - ſogreat an cvill was 
{crvitade thought to be': Soroitns ab rilentiac fr ubts aninn &- 
abjeRti, arbitrio carrmiisſuo' : Servitude is the obedience of a baſe 
and abjett minde, which wanteth bis die jutlgement. Many great 
and wiſe men have ſerved, Regwlnes, Ualerianm, Plato, Diege- 
es, even thoſethat were wilted ,. and yet diſhonoured not 
theirownecondition, but continugd in- cffeft and truth more 
freethantheir maſters. | 
Cray, LIX. 
Robilitie, " 

N Obiliticis a qualiticevery wherenot common , biit ho- 

: Ynoureble, brought in and cftabliſhed with great reaſon 


and for pnblike utilitie, 
It1sdivers, diveiſly taken and underſtood , and according 


todivers nations and judgemicrits, it hath divers Kindes. Ac- 


cording to the generall and common' opinion and cuſtome 


A bs 
—_— 


ge __ Nabiltties 22t 
it is a qualitic of aracc or ſtocke, riHo:le faith,that it is the 
antiquitic ofa race and of riches, P/ntarch calleth it the vere 
tuc Of a Tace,, «gs rus, meaning thereby a certaine habirand 

qualitie contained in the linage, What this qualiticor yer 

rue is, all arenot wholly of one accord, ſaving in this,that it 

is profitable to the weale publike, For to ſome,and the grea- 

ter part this qualitie is militarie,toother it is politick; tera» 
rie of thoſe that arc wile, palatine of the officers of the 
Prince, But the militarie bath the advantage above thereft: 

for beſides the ſervice that it yeeldeth to the weale-publike 
as the reſt doe, it is painefull, labortons,dangerous; whereby 
it is recounted more wotthic and. commendable. So hath it 
caried with us by excellencie,the honourabletitle of Vatour, 
There muſt then according to this-opinion be two things in 
truc and petfect nobilitte, profeſſion of this vertue,and qua- 
litie profitable to the common=wealc, which is asthe forme; 
and the raceas the ſubject and matter, that is toſfay,, a long. 
continuance of this qualitie by many degrees and races, and 
time out of minde, ions they are called in our language 
Gentlemen, that is to ſay f 

long time the ſame name,and the ſame profeſſion. For he is 


a race,houſe, familie;carrying of 


truly and entirely noble, who maketh a fingular profefionof- 


publike vertue, ferving his Prince and Countric, and being 
deſcended of parents-and anceftors that have done the ſame. 

There are ſome that ſeparate theſe two,and think that one 
of them ſafficeth to truc nobilitie, that is, either.only yertue 
and qualitic, without any conſideration of race or anceſtors, 


. The diſfin(tion 


This is a perſonall and acquired nobilitie , and confidered - 


with rigour it isrude, that one-come frem the houſe of a 


Butcher or Vintner ſhculd be held for noble, whatſoever ſer-. 
vice he hath done for the Common weale, Neverthelcfle, 


this opinten bath place 4n many nations, . namely, wirh the 
T wrkes,contemners of ancient nobilitic,and eſteeming of no 
other but perſonall,and aftuall militarie valour; or only an- 


tiquitic of race without profeſſion of the qualitic ; this is in 


blood and purely naturall, © | 
If a man ſhould compare thefſeitwo fimple and imperfe& 

nobilities together,that which is purely natarallfto judge a- 

right) itis the leſſe, though many, our of their yanitie h 
DO thought. 


= | 
Nat ural{ Ng- 


- bilitie, 


a 
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Acquired and 
pger/onall boxor 


P 


our lmage or anceſtors,or any thing 


thought otherwiſe, The naturall is another: mans qualitieand 
not h1s 0Wne. Gen & proaves & que non fecimus ipfp uit os 
woſtra puto:;neno vixit in gloriam noſtram;nec quod ante nos fuir 
noſtrum eft: Iſcarce account thoſe things onrs which diſtend from 
ahich We onr ſelves have not 

done;no man hath lived for our glory and renowne ; Neither are 
we to account that-ours Which hath beene before us. * And what 
reater folly can there be,- then to glory in that which 1s not 
bis own? This honour may light upon # vicious manga knave 
and one in himſelfe a true villaine. It isalſounprofitableto 
another, for-it communicatech'not with any man, neicheris 


. any,man bettered by it, as ſcience, jultice, goodneſlc, beautie, 
riches doc. They that have nothing elſe commendable in the m 


buc.this nobilitie of fleſh and blood; make much of it , they 


| have it alwayes in their mouths, it makes their cheeks ſwell 


and their heart too ( they will be. ſure to mannage that little 
200d that they have)it is the mark by which they are known 


- andatoken that they have nothing clfe in them, becauſe 


they reſt themſelves-wholly upon that, Bat this is vanitic, 
for all their glory-ſpringeth from fraile inſtruments, Ab wte- 


. 70, Conceptr, parts ; From the wombe, the conception, the birth, 


and is buried under the tombe of their Anceſtors. As offen- 
ders being purſued have recourſe to Altars and the Sepul- 
hers of the dead, and jn former times to the ftatues of Empe- 
rours;fo theſe men being deſtitute of all merit and ſubject of 
truc honour,have recourſe to the memoric and armouries of 
their Anceftors. What good is it toa blind man, that his pa» 
rents bave becne well ſighted, or to him that ſtammereth, 
that bis Grandfather was eloquent.? and yet theſe kinde of 
people are commonly gloricus,bigh minded, contemners of 


others ; Contemptor animus & ſuperbia commune nobilitatis 


malum : A contemptible and proud mind, are common vices ac- 


comparying Nobilitie, | 


The perſonall and acquired honour hath conditions a)to- 
gether contrary and very good. It js proper tothe poiſeſior 
thercof\ic isalways a worthyſubje& and profitable to others; 
Again, a man may fay, that it is more ancient and more rarc, 
than the naturall, for by it the raturall began ;and-in a word, 


that is true honour which, confiſteth in good and profitable 
| cffcs, 7 | 


+ 


 Nobilitie,. © 

fects, not indreames and imaginatfon, - vaine and miprofi- 
.table, and proccedeth from the ſpirit, not the blood,” which _ 
the ſame in noble men that is in others. Das generous Þ ad Seneca, 
virtutem4 natura bene compoſitus animus facit nobilem, cutex 

quacuugque conditione ſupra fortunam licet ſurgere : Who ts # 

gentleman ? a minde.well diſpoſed to' vertue makethnoble, Who, 

pon what accident orfcondition ſoever s able to raiſe it ſelf above 
p rmgrein O'S. 

| But they are both oftentimes , and very willingly toge- 6 
ther,and ſo they makea perfe honor: Thenaturill 19a way yamurali ard 
and occaſion to the perſonall ; for things dos caſily returne to acquired. 
their firſt nature and beginning, - As' the 'naturall hath taken F 

his beginning and eflence fromthe perſontl , ſoit leadeth 

and conducteth his to it ; Fortes creantuy fertibre + hoc unam - 
in nobilitate bonums, ut nobilsbus impoſita neceſnitudowvideatur, 
ned majorumwVvirtute degenerent- T he valiant begets theſe that 
axe valiant , this # the only good of nobilitie; thatneceſtity ſeen. 
eth ta.be impoſed on thoſe that are noble, not to degenerate from. - 
the vertae of their anceſtors,” To know that a man is ſprung 
from honourableanceltors, aud ſuch as have deſerved well of - 
the. Common-wealc, is a ſtrong obligation and fparreto the - 
honourable exploits of vertue.- It 18a fenle thing to degene- - 
rate,and to belic a mans own race, The nobility that is given . 
by the bountie and letters patent of the Prince, (if it haveno 
other rcaſon,it is ſhameful, and ratherdiſhonourable than ho- 
nourable.It is a nobilitic in parebment, bought with filyer or 
favour,and not by blood as it ought. Ifit be given for merit, 
and notable ſervices , it is perſonall and acquired; as hath -. 
\ becnefdaid. | | Tr 
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Of honour. 


| | FF WW 
compence of vertue,or not fo il};an acknowledgement of The deſeription {7 

vertue,or a prerogativeof a good opinion,and afterwards of of boxoxr. '4 

an outward dutie towards vertuc; -It is a priviledg that draws - 

eth.bis principall cſſeace-fromyertuc. Others have. called 

it. 


Q Ome fy (but not ſo well) that honours the priſe andre 


_ , «B ate 
I Ay. CS” - 
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+ 4 - Of Hemenr. | 
'It the ſhadow of vertne; which fometimes followeth,fame- 


times gacth before it,aq the ſhadow the body. But to ipeake 
truly;it is. the rumour of a beautifull and 'vertuous action, 
which rebouedethfrom our ſoulestothe view of the world, 
.and by refic&ion.into our ſoules, bringing unto us a teftimo- 
nie-of that which ochersbeiieveof wi, which tumeth eo a 
greatcontcntment of minde. +. IIUDBAY 

Honour is ſo much eſteemed and ſcught for by all,. that ts 
attaine thereunto a man enterprifeth, encureth, contemneth 


- wWhatſbever belides,yea life it ſelfe,  neverthelefic it tsa mat- 


ter of ſmall and ſlender moment; uncertain, a ſtranger,and as 
it were ſeparated in the airc, from him that s honoured ; for 
it dathnot oply not enter into him, nor is inward and effen- 


tiall unto him, but it dathnor fo muchas touch bim ( being 


| forthe moſt part githerdead or abſent, and whofeeleth no- 


thivg )-bur. {&tleth ig ſelfe. and: flayeth witheur art the gate, 
Kicks, in the. name, - which receiveth andcarricth all the ho- 
nors aid diſhonors, praiſesand diſpraiſes, whereby a man js = 
Lad to have either a good name or a bad. Allthe:good or cviil 
thata man.can fay of Ceſar is carried by his name. Now the 
namcis nothing of the natnre and ſubſtance of the thing, -it is 
only the image' which prefenteth.ie,the marke which diſtin- 
guiſhethit from others, a fummarie which containeth itin 
a {mal volume,mounteth it,and carrieth it whole and entire, 
the mcane to-enjoy,it and to.y/c it ( for without the names 
there would bee nothing: but: confuſion , theuſe of things 
would be loſt, the world would decay,zs the biftoric. of the 
tower of Babel doth richly teach us)to be brieke, the ſtickler 
and middle of the cflence of the thing , and the honour or 
diſhonour thereof, for it is that that toucheth the thing it ſelf, 
and receiveth all the good or ill thatis ſpoken. Now honour 
beforeit arrive tothenameof the thing , it goes a courſe al- 
moſt circular,like the Sun, performed and perfcRed in three 
principal] ſites or places, the ation or worke, the heart, the 
tanguez for it begins and 15:conceived,, as in thimatrizand 


-rort,in that beautic, goodnefle , profit of the thing honourcd 


which comes to light and is pr d, this is{as:hath beene 


faid)the rumor of a beautifull or honourable ation. Celi ener- 
rant £ loriam Dei: pleni ſum carli & terragleria:twa: T he hea 
4 : VEens 


Of Hondo  b2s 
wews declare the ylovie of God , the beamens and the earth are fu# 
of thy glorie(for whatlocver vatour, worth and perfetion the 
thing bavein it ſclfe and inwardly ,- if it produce nothing that 
is excellent, it is altogether uncapable of honour, -and is avif it 
were not at all) from thence itentreth into the ſpirit and un- 
dcrſtanding, where it takeslife , and is formed 1ntoa good , 
haurtie, and great opinion ; finally fallying forth from thence, 
and being carried by the word verbal or written,it retumes.by. 
reflexion, and as it were diffolveth,and endeth in thename of 
the author of this beautifull worke , where it had the begin= 
ning, - 'as the- Sunne inthe place from whence it departed, 
and then it beares the name of honour, praiſe, glorie, and re- 
nowne. ' _ at bo : 5 noe wine! ?, 
But the/queſtien-ts, what thoſe ations are to which hohour 
. isdue, Somethiake that it is generallyduo tothoſcthat pers 
forme their duty'in that which belongsto their profeſlian , 
although it be neither famousnor profitable, as he. that upon 
a Stage playesthe part of a ſervant well, is no tcfle commen= 
ded thanhe that preſenteththe perſon of a King , and bethat 
cannot worke in Ratues of gold , cannot want thoſeof leather 
orearth wherein he may -aswell ſhew. the perfettionof his 
Art. All cannot employ themſelves ; neither are they called to 
the managing of great affaires, biitthe commendation'is to.doe 
that well, that he bath to doe. This 1s too much to leflen and 
vilific honour,which is not a common andordinaric gueſt for 
all perſons; and all juſt ard lawfull a&ions. Every chaſte wo- 
may, every honeſt man is not honourable, The wiſeſt men 
require thereunto two or three things, theone is difficultic, 
labour ordanger , the other is publikeutilitie, and thisis'the - 
reaſon why it is properly due to thoſe that adminiſter , -and 
well acquit themſelves of great charges, that be the ations 
as privately and generally good and profitable as they will, 
they ſhall have approbarion and ſufficient renowne with thoſe 
that know them, and the ſafetic and prote&ion of the lawes ; 
but not honour, which ispublike , and hath more dignitic, 
fame, and ſplendor. Some adde unto theſe a third,and that 1s , 
that it benot an a&ion of obligation, but of \upererogation. 
The defire of honour and glorie , and the approbation of » 
another, is a vicicus , violent, powerfull paſſion,wheres? 7 
. ave 
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have ſpoken in the paſſion of ambition , but very profitable rs 
the weale-publike, to containe men in their dutie, to'awaken 
and inflame them to honourable aRijons,a teftimonic of weaks 
nefle and hnmane inſufficiencie , which for want of good mo» 
ney uſcth light and falſe coine. Now in what, and how farr 
forth it is excuſable-, and when not commendable, and thar 
honour ts not the recompence of vertue, ſhall be faid hereaf- 
TED, . -- ; 

- The markes of honour are very divers , butthebetter and 
more beautifull are they:that are without profit and gaine., and 
areſuch as a man may not ſtraine , 'and applicto the vicious 
and ſuch as by fome baſe office have ſerved the weale-publike. 
Theſe are the better and more eſteemed : they are inthem- 
felves:morc vaine that have" nothing of worth in- them-,' bur 


- theſimplemarke of men of honour and vertue, as almoſt in all 


policies, crownes, lawrcll garlands, oake, a certaine forme of 
accoutrements, the prerogative of ſome ſurname, precedencie 
maſkewblies, orders of Knighthood. And it falleth out ſomes 
eimes, that it isa greater honour not to-have the.markes of ho- 


_ nour, having deſerved them , than to hayethem.. It is more 


honourable unto me, ſaid Cato, that every man ſhould aske 
me , whyT havenota ſtatue credted inthe market place , than 
they ſhould aske why Ihave it. © 


Canary. LE 


S$erexnce, 


—— 


G Cience ; to.fay the truth , is a beautifull ornament ; a very 


profitable inſtrument to him that knowes well how to uſe 
it;but in what ranke to place it, and how to priſe it,allare not 
of one opinion : and therein they commit two contrary-faults, 
fomeby cfteeming it too much , ſome too-little. Some make 
that account of it, that they preferre it before all other things, 
and thinke that it is a ſoveratgne good, ſome kinde and ray.of 
Divinitie, ſeeking it with-greedineſſe, charge and great Ia- 
bour ; others contemne-it, and deſpiſe thoſe that pretefle it: 
the mediocritie betwixt both is the more Juſt and moſt aſſu- 
xcd. For my part , I placc it farre beneath honeltie, ſanRitie., 
95 34 Pine v2 wikdome, 
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wiſdome , vertue, yea beneath dextcrity in affaires : and yet 
I darc to range it with dignity ,natrirall nobilitic, mulitarie va« 
lour: and] thinke they may very welldiſpute of the prece- _ 
dencie; andif I were called to ſpeake my opinion , I thould 

make it to march cither fide by fide with them,or incontinent- 

| ly after. As ſciences are different in their ſubjects, and matters , 

inthe apprentiſhip and acquiſition, ſoare they in theirutility , 
honeſtie, necefſitie, as alſo in their gaine and gloric : ſomeare 
Theoricks and in ſpeculations only, others are prafticke and in 
ation: againe, ſome are Reals , occupied inthe knowledge of 
things that are without us , whether they be naturall or ſuper- 
natural]; others are particular , which teach the tongues, to 

ſpcake, and torcaſon. New without all doubt , thoſe ſciences 

that have moſt honeſtic, utilitic,neccſlitie,and leaſt glorie, va- 

nitic,merccnary gaine, arc farre to be preferred before others. 
And thercforcthe praQike arc abſolntcly the better , which 
reſpe& the good of man, teaching him to live well,and to dic 
we<ll,to command well,to obey well; and therefore they are 
diligently to be ſtudied by him that indeavoureth tobe wiſe : 

whereof this worke is a briefe and fummarie, that 1s to fay , 

Morall,Science, Qeconomicall, Politicall.After theſe is Natu- 

rall , which ſerveth to the knowledge of whatſoever 1s in the 

world fit for ouruſe, as likewiſcto admirethe greatneſſe, 

ooodnefle,wildome, power of the cheife worke-maſter. All 
other knowledges are vaine, and are to be ſtudied curſortlic, as 

appendents unto theſe , becauſe they are noe wayes beneficiall 

tothe life of man, and helpe not to make us honeſt men, 

And therefore it 1isa loſle and a follic to employ therein fo 

much time, ſo much coſt, ſo much labour as we doe. It is 

true that they ſerve to heape up crownes , and to win reputati- 
on with the people, but 1t is in policies that arc not wholly 

{ound goods, | | 


Q 2 CHAP. 


of riches and poverty. 


Cuane LAIT. 
Of riches and povert ”. 


| Heſe are the. two ſources and clements of all diſcoyds, 
The cauſe of 4 troubles, and commotions that are in the world: for the 
troubles. exceſſive riches of ſomedoe{tirre them upto pride, todelica= 
cies,pleaſures , diſdaine of the poore; to enterpriſe and at= 
Ib! tempt: the extreme povertic of others, provokes them to- 
envic, cxtreme jcaloulic, furie deſpaire, and to attempt for- 
tunes, Plato called them: the: plagues of a common-wealth. 
But which of the rwo'is the more dangerous, isnot thorowly 
reſolved among all. According to Ariftorle it is aboundance; 
for a Statenceds not doubt of thoſe that deſire but to live, but 
of ſuch as areambitious and rich. According to Pats it is po- 
vertic, for deſperate poore men arc terrible and furions crea- 
tures;for. wanting either bread or worke to excrciſe their Arts 
and occupations ,. or too exceſſively charged with impoſts , 
they lcarne that of the miltrefle: of the ſchoole Neceſſitie, 
which of themſelves they never durſt to have learned, and they 
. dare, becauſc their number is great. But yet there isabetter 
remedy for them than for the rich, and it is an caſier matter 
to hinder this evill:for ſo long as they have bread and cmploy- 
ment to excerciſe their myſteries, & live,they wilnever fiir, 
And therefore, the rich are to be feared for their owne fakes A 
their viceand condition: the poore, by reaſon of the impru- 
E-, dencic of governouts. | 
| 2 Now , many Law-makers and great States-men have gone 
Agieft the e. about to take away theſe twocxtremities, and this great in- 
quality & mMe- egualitic of goods and fortunes, and tobring na mediocritic 
quality of rieb= 209 equalitite , which they called the nurſing-mother of 
*® peace and amitie; and others likewiſe have attempted to 
make all things common, which could never be butby ima- 
eination. But beſides this, it is impoſlible to eſtabliſh an e- 
_ qualitie, by reaſon of thenumber of children which increaſe 
in one familie, andnot in another, and that it can hardly be- 
 putinpra&iſe, although a man be enforced , and it coſt much 
toattaine thereunto , it were allo incxpedicnt , and to ſmall 


purpoſe 
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pu'poſe, and by another way to fall into the ſame miſchiecfe:for 
therc is no hatred more capicall chan betwixt equals; the envie 
and jcalouſic of equals in the ſeminary of troubles, {cditions and 
cruell warres. Incqualitic is good, ſo it be moderate. Harmonic 
conſiſteth not of like ſounds , but different and yell according. 
Nibil eft equalitate inequalins: | 
Nothing can leſſe equall be 
Than it (elfe, Equalitie, 

This great and deformed inequalitie of goods proceeleth 
from many cauſes, cſpecially two: the one isfrom unjuſt lones, 
as uſuries and intereſts, whereby the one at the other, and grow 
fatt with the ſubſtance of another : 2us devorant plebems ſicut 
eſcans panis : Who devoure the people as a morſell of bread, The 
othcr from diſpoſitions, whether amongſt theliving as alicnatt= 
ons,donations, indowments in mariages ; or teftamentaries by 
reaſon of death. By both which mcancs ſome doe exceſſively in- 
creaſe above others, who continue poore. The heires of rich 
men marric with thoſe that are rich , whereby ſome houſes are 
diſmembred and brought to nothing ; and others made rich and 
exalted, All which inconvenicncics muſt be ruled and mo- 

derated by avoyding exceſlive extremities,& in ſome 

mediocrity and reaſonable equality: for to have 
cither intire,isneither poſlible, nor good, 
nor expedient,as hath becne ſaid. And 
this ſhall be handled in the ver- 
> tue of I ultice . 


FINIS- 


SECOND BookE , 


(Containing the gen eral infruftions and 
| ney WI _ 


Tus azo ac 


Whereini is contained a generall portrait of VWs dome, | 
—_ > andthe ſummt of this Booke. {ty 


> Aving i in the Firſt Bookc layd open unto man 

m4 {5 many and divers meanes to know himſelfe and 
Sl 1 our humanc condicion which is thetult pare, 

Ne E | and a great i trodudionto Wiſdomey we ay 

ESSE now tocntet' irito the'dofrine, andto 

ey ſtandin this Second Booke the "ecneral] is 

and opinions thereof, referring ing the morg particular tothe Thigd 

and laſt Books, It is worthieR confiderition., andas a P! 

tothereſt, co call chan'anto hi Ck os ur Pad: him- 

ſclke, rothecnd he may know "ond tot his defe&s and 

miſerable condition ,'& ſo make lrg able of wholſome 

and neccflary remedies, which are the adviſements & Inflrug4- 

ons of wiſdome. , Yy 
Bur itis aſtfavge thing , that the world fbould't rakeſo lie 2 

care of it owne good amendment. What wit is it fora 

man to be utterly carcleſle- that his buſineſſe be well done ? 


= L- Man 


$0] 
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Wan 'woukl only tive; but he cares not toknow how to tive 
well Ther whick a man ſhonld cſpecially,and only know, is that 
which he knowes leaſt, and cares [caſt to know. 


The Preface: 


© Our inclinations; defignements , ſtudies, are(as we ſee)from- 
ar youth divers, according to the diverfity- of natures , 
companics, inſtruQions, occaſions, but there is not any thitca- 
ſteth his eyes to the other fide, thx endeayoureth to make him- 
ſelfe wiſc,not any that ruminateth hereapon, or that doth fo 
much as thinke thereon. And if-perhaps ſometithes he doth, it 
3s bur by chance, andas it were paſling by, and heatcendceth it, 
asnewes thatis told, which concerncth him not atall. The 
word pleaſeth ſome well, but that is all,the thing irſelfe is nci- 
ther accountedof, nor ſought for in this world of ſouniverſall 
corruption and contagion, To underſtand the merit and worth 
of wiſlome,fore kind ofnire or tinure of nature isneceſlary- 
for men wre willing/to uſe ſtudicand cndeavourgrather for thoſe 
things that have their cffcfts and fruits;glorious, outward, 
and {cnfible, ſuch as ambition, avarice, paſſion have , than- 
,- for wikdome whoſe effects are ſweet, darke, inward, and lefle 
y1ſible. . (0. 0h 
O how much doth the world crre in this account, it laveth 
better the winde with noiſe,than the body it {elfe, theeffence 
without ir, opinionand reputation, than vetity 1. Man (as bath - 
becne ſaid in the firſt booke) x nothing but vanitie and milcry , 
uncapable of wiflome, Every man hath a. taſte of that aire 
which he breatheth,/& where hcliveth,followeth the traine-&- 
» cftottievf living followed by ge gc then. ſhould he adviſe 
himielftofany other? We follow the ſteps of another, yea wee 
pref: 8& inffame oneanocher, we invelt our vices & paſſions one -- 
mnto another; no man ſtayes ns,or cries ho/x untoit,lo.machdee - 
-wefailrand miſtake ourſelves. We have nced of ſoitie ſpecial 
-fvbur from heaven, and withall a great and dangerous force &- 
- conſtancy of varute ro note that 'common error whichno man - 
findeth, in adviſing and conſulting of that which no man confi... 
-dereth, dndretolving ourſives quice contrary tothe courſe of -- 
other men; Stars EN Devaft1 
There arc ſome though rare, I ſee them, I undarſtand;them, _ 
T {mel them with pleaſure and admiration ;: but- what,,: they 
areal} Democrites ox 4Heraclites ; the one- fort do nothing bur. 
1D F E IS FO ROLE 
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mocke andgibe,thinking they ſhew truth and wiſdome encug 

in !aughing at error and folly, They lat2h at the world, for it-1s 
ridiculous,they are pleaſant, but not good and charitable. The 
other are weake and poore, they ſpeake witha-low voice, theit 
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mouthes halfe open, they diſguiſe their language, they mingle 
and {{uff: their propoſitiqns, to-make them palle more currancly, - 


with ſo many other things,and with ſuch Art,that they are hard- 


ly diſcerned. They ſpeakenot diſtin&ly,clearcly., aflureily, but - 


doubtfully like oracles, I-come after them and under them, buc 
] ſpeake in good footh that which I thinke and belecve clearcly 
and perſpicuoully. | | 


. I give here a picture, with certaine leſſons of wildome, - 


whic perhaps may ſecme: tofomencw and {trange, and {uch 
a$.no man in former time: hath given in ſucha faſhion; and*I 


-doubt not but malicious people, who have neither patience, - 


nor power to Judge truly and wiſely of things , malicioully 


condemne whatſoever agrees-not with their palat ,and with 
that which they have already received. But that is all one, - 


for who is-he. that can afſure-himſclfe of the good opinion. of 
all? But my bope is, that the ſimple and debonairic ,. the &- 


therian and ſublime ſpirits will judge indifferently. Theſcare -: 


the rwo extremities and Rages. of peace and:{erenitich-:In the: 
apddle are the troubks, tempe 
To the end wee: may have ſome rude and generall know- 
tedge of that which is handled in this booke, -and the whole 
dottrinc of wiſdome, wee may dividethis matter intofonre 
points or conſiderations. The firlt arc preparatives to. wiſ- 
dome, .whicharetwo , the one anexemption- and freedome 
from allthat may hinder the attainment thereof ; whichare. 
cither the externall errours and vices of the world, orinward; 


-4 


fts , and meteors, asbath-becne 7.6, ,; 
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PreparMvess-- 


as paſſions : the other is a plaine, entire, and univerſall libertic - 
ofthe minde. Theſe two fiſt ;' and:the more difficult-make a 


man capable and apt for -wiſedome.,, becauſe they empty and 


cleanſe the place ,. tO the end It may: be more ample and capable | 


toreccive a thing of ſo great importanceas'Wiſdome is, ſag- 


wa + fpatioſa res eſt Sapientia,vacno illilocs opms eſh,ſuper-vacua. ? | 


ex animotollenda ſunt: Great and ſpacious is Wiſdome', .aud had 


finOMs« 


need of large roome: the minde mu#t befreed from things ſuper>- 
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ceremonies , 'a ſweet converſion with another , 


 Thepreface.” 
flnons, And this is thefirft, Afterwards they make him open} 
tree,and alwayes ready to receive it. This is the ſecond. | 
The ſecond are foundations of wifdome , which are like- 
wiſe two; true and effentiall probitie, and tohavea certaine 


. end and courſe of life. Theſe two reſpe& nature, they rule and 


acHmmodate us thereunto, the firſt to the univerſall nature, 


 whichisreaſon ; for probitic or honelly , as ſhall be ſaid, is no 
- other thing : the ſecond to the particular of every one of us; for 
it is the choice of the kinde of lifeproper and fit for the nature 


of every one. : 
The third belongs to the raifing of this building , that is ts 


ay, offices and funRions of wiſdome, which are ſix, where- 
of the three firſt are principally - for cvery one in himſelfe , 
«Which are pictie ,, inward government of our ſelves and 


thoughts , and aſweet carriage in all accidents of proſperitie 
and adverſitic : the other three reſpe& another, which are 
ſachan obſervation as is neceſlaric of lawes , cuſtomeg, and 
| ndprudence 
inall affaires. Theſerfix doe correſpond and comprehend the 


| fourc morall vertucsthe firſt , fourth, and fift doe properly ap- 


pertaineto /x/tice, andto that which we owe to God and our 
neighb6ur ; the ſecond and third to Fortitude and Tempe- 
rance, theſixeto Prudexce. And therefore theſe ſix , are the 
1.4 ter and ſubje&t of the third booke , which handleth at large 
the foure morall vertues , and in particular the offices and 
—_— ofa wiſe man , bnt in this booke they. are handled in ge- 
ncral | 

The fourth, are theeff:s and fruits of wiſdome , which are 
two,to bealwayes ready for death,and to maintaine a mani {clfe 
in true tranquillitic of ſpirit, thecrowne of wiſdome, and the (0+ 
veratgne good, 

Thcſe are in in all twelve rulcs and leflons of wiſdome, divi- 
ded into ſo many Chapters , which are the proper and pecu- 
liar foot-ſteps and offices of a wiſe 'man, which are not found 
clſe-where.. 1 mecane in that ſenſe wherein we takethem, and 


_ nowdeſcribethem:: For although ſome of them, as honeſtic, 


the obſervation of the lawes , {ceme to be found in others of 


| the common and prophane ſort, yet notſuch as wee here re. 


quire anddecipter them to be. Hethen is wiſe, who maintai- 
| - ning 
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ping himſelfe truly free and nobly, isdire&ed in all things ac- 
cording &© nature , accommodating his owne proper and pars | 
ticular to the univerſall,, which is God), «living and carying 
himſelfe before God , with all, and in all affaires, upright, con- 
tant, cheereful), content, and affured , attending with one and 
= lame foote , all things that mayhappen; and laſtly , death it 
{clfe, | ; 


- 


CHAP. 1. 


E xemption and ſreedome from erronrs and the vices 
of the world, and from paſſions. The fir#t 
diſpoſition to Wiſdome. 


T is hereneceſſarie for the firſt leflon 'and inſftru&ion unto 
wiſdome, to putthe knowledge of our ſelves and our hits 
mane condition, for the firſt in every thing, is well to know the 
ſubje&; wberewith a man lath to doe, and which he handleth . 
and manageth to bring to perfe&ion, But wehold that to be. 
alrcadie done , for it is the {nabje& of our firft Booke ;  Wecan 
onely fay here,. as aſummarie repcaition of all that hath beene 
ſpoken, that a man aſpiring unto wiſdome ,* ſhould above all 
things, ard beforcall other workes , ſufficiently know him- 
ſelfe,and all men befides. This is the true ſcience of man, very 
profitable, a matter of great ſtu Jie, fruit, and efficacie, for man 
15all inall ; It isproper to a wiſe man; for,onely he that is wiſe 
knowesbimſelte, anc he that knowes himſclfe well is wiſe, 
It is very difficult , fora mans extremely counterfeited and 
diſguiſed, not only man. with- man, buc every man with him- 
ſelte, Every one takes a delight to deceive himſelfe, to hide, 
to: oþ , to betray him(clfe , 7pfi nobis fuurro ſubdnrimur , flatte- 
ring and and tickling himſelfe to make himſelfe Jaugh, extenya» 
tiog tis defce, fetting a bigh price of whatſoever is good in 
himſelfe , winking of purpoſe lelt hee ſhould too clearely fee. 
himfelfe : It is very rare and ſought for by a few, and therefore 
no marvell if wiſiome be ſo rare, for they are very few that 
doe wel know tl 1s fiſt leflon, or that doe ftudy it;- there is not + 
a man that 1s maſter to himſelte ,- much leſfe to another. In 
things not neceſlary and ſtrange, ti:ereare many maſters, 
< _ mary 
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many diſci ples. Inthis point, we axe never with, nor within: 
. ourkIves, wealwaycs muſe of outward things;and man-bet- 
ter knoweth all ehings than himſelfe, O miſery, Ormadneſle't 
 Torhewiſc in this point, ic is neceſſarie that we ſnow all ſorts 
. of men,of all aires, climats, natures, ages, eſtates, profeſſions, 
_ (roti1s end {eyes the traveller and the hiſtoric ) their .moti- 
. ons, iclivations,a&tions , not onely publike, (they are leaſt to 
be regarded, being all famed and arrificiall) but private, and 
_ eſpecully rhe more ſimple and peculiar , fuch as ariſe from 
their proper and natura]l juriſdiction; as likewiſe all thote 
that concerne them particularly , for 1a theſe two their nature 
Is diſcovered : afterwards that we conferre them all together 
to make an intire body and univerfall judgement”; but eſpe- + 
cfally that we enter into our ſelves, taſte and attentively ſound 
cur ſelves, examine every thought, word» ation. Doubtleſle 
we (ballin the end learne, that man 18 in truthon the one ſide 
a poore,, weake , pitifull, a miſcrablething, and we cannot 
bur pitic him; and onthe other, we ſhall finde him ſwollen. 8 
_ puffed up with winde, preſumption,pride, defires, and we can- 
'not bur diſdaine and deteſt him. Now hee hath beene ſiffi-i- 
ently deciphered and preſented unto us Even unto the life , jn 
. the firlt booke, by divers mcanes inall ſenſes, and according 
to all his viſages : and this.is' the reaſon why we ſpeake no 
more ofthis knowledge of man, and of our felves.in this place; 
bat we {ct downehere for the frit rule of wiſdogne the truit of 
this knowledge, to the end, that the end and fruit of the firſt 
booke might be the beginnig apd entrance of the ſecond. This 
fruit is to deferd and preſerve men from the contagion of the 
world and of themfc]Ives , theſe are the two evilsand formall 
bindrancc of wildome, the one ou ward, aspopular opinions & 
vices, the generall corruption of the world; the other inward;, 
that 1s,our paſſions. Now we are to ſe how difficult this is, and 
how a man may defend him(ſclic againſt theſe two.  Wildome 

_ 25difficultand rare, and the greateſt ,yeaalmoſt the onely ende- 
vour that we have to attaineunto it, is to ſecat liberty, and to 
free our felvesfrom that miſerable double captivitic,publike and 
domeſticall, of ano: her and of our ſelves: this being attained, 
the reſt wiil be.caſie. Let us ſpeake of theſe two evils diſtinly 


and apare. 


As 


the common fort of people. whereby it is cafie enough to 
krow what can'proceed from them ; for fince they are wore 
ſhip pers of vanitie, env tous, malicious,unjult, without judge- 
ment,di{cretton,mediocritic, what can they deliberate, thinke, 
judge,refolve,ſpeake; doc well and juſtly? We have likewiſe 
as it were by examplereported and quoted(in prefenting the 
mitery of mankind)many great faults, which the world doth 
generally commit m judgement and will , whereby i is cafie 
to know that it is wholly compoſed of error and vice, where- 
unto all the lay ings of the wiſett tn the world do accord, affr- 
ming, that the worſer part is the greater: ofa thouſand there 
is not one good ; thenumber of fooles are infinite, and conta- 
gion is molt dangerous ina prefle. | 


And therefore they cotmſell us, not onely to preſerve our - 


ſelvesnear and cleare from popnlar opinions , defignements , 


7 


and the vices of the world and from paſſions,&c. 437 

As concerning the outward , wee have before ſulficiently. 
_— cd the vnigar nature, and {range lnninors of the world, 
an 


2 
Exempiinn of 
vulgar CYTOM? So 


andaffedtions , as being all bafe , feeble, indi-efted, imperti- 


nent, and very often falſe , at the leaſt imperfe&: tntalſo ro 
flie above all things the multitude, the company and conver- 


{ation of the vulgar fort, becauſe a man cannot approach neere.. 


mto it without ſome loſe and impeachment. The frequen- 
ration of the people 1s contagious and very dangerous even 


to the wiſcſt and beſt ferled men that are ; for who is able to - 
withſtand the. force and charge of vices comming with fo + 
greata troope? Ons cxample of covetouſnefe or inconti- - 


nency doth much harme. The company of one delicate effe- 


minateperfon ,, doth foften and make nice by licthe and little - 


thoſe thatlive with him, One rich neighbour gives light and 


life to our covetoneſſe, One diflolute perſon werketh ( if F 


may ſo-ſay ) and applicth his vice, like ruſt into the neareſt 
and pureſt minde-. What then can we looke for from-fach 


manners; afrer whichthe world runneth, and-as it were wittk: : 


2 looſe bridle? 
But what? it is very rare and difficult foto doe. Ic is aplau- 


ſible thing, and that hath great appearances of goodneffe' and 


zultice, to follow the way approved by all : thegreat beaten 


way dothcaftly deceive; Lara eft viaad mortem, & multi per- 
e419; mundus in maligno poſitus ; Broad izthe way t0 death,and-- 
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many walks therein; T, he world is given unto wickedneſſe:We go 
one after another like beaſts for company ;zwe never dive' 1n- 
to the reaſon, the merit, the cquitic of the caule; we follow ex- 
amples and cuſtomes,and as it were of envic and cmulation, we 
ſtumble , and fall one upon another.; we throng one another , 
and draw every one to a head-long downe-fal}, We borrow our 
owne overthrow,and periſh upon credit; Atzents perimmns ex- 
emplis We periſh by other mens example.Now he that would be 
wiſe, muſt al wayes tuſpe& whatſocver pleaſcth,and is appro- 
ved by the people, by the greater number , and muſt looke.into 
thatthat is true and good in it (elfe , and not into that which 
ſeemeth tothem ; and that is moſt uſed and frequented, and 
not ſuffer himſelfe ro be cunny-catcht and carried by the mul. 
titnde, which ſhould not be accounted but for one; Vnxs m;hi 
pro populo, + populus pro uno:One is to me for the people, and the 
peoplefor one, And when to ſtop his mouth , and to beat him 
. downeat a blow,it ſball be ſaidthat the whole world ſaith it, 
 beleeves it,doth it, ; he muſt fay in his heart,it is fo much the 

worſe, it 1s but a ſimple and wicked caution ; I cltceme it the 
leſle,becauſe the world efteemes it ſomuch : likewiſe Phocioz, 
whoſecing the people highly to applaud ſomething which 
-hehad ſpoken , turned to his friends that ſtood by him , and 
faid unto them , Hath any folly unwitting of my ſelfe eſcaped 
.my mouth , or any looſe or wicked word, that all this people 
do ſo approve me? ©uis placere poteFt populs,cni placet virtus? 
malis artibus queritny popularis ſavor : Who is he to whom ver 
tne 5s pleaſing that can pleaſe the peopletT he favour of the people 
is attained by if meanes . We muſt then as much as is poſſible 
flic the haunt and company of the ſottiſh,i)literate, ill compo- 
kd people, but aboveall preferve our ſelves from their Jjudge- 
ments, opinions , vicious behaviohr, - andwithoutany ftirre 
keepealwayes our owne thoughts apart by themſelves: ©zod 
[cio non probat populus, quod probat populus egoneſcio: Sapiens 
non refpicit quod homiues judicent ; nonit qua poputus, ſed ut ſi- 
dera mundi contrarium iter intendunt , ita hic adverſur opinios 
nes omminnm vadit : What I know the people allow not : what the 
people allow , I know not : «A wiſe man reſpe Beth not what men 
Judge of him; He goes not the ſame way with the people, but at 
the ftaries runne a contrary courſe tothe-world, ſo he to the opi- 
mans 


. booke, and ſaid enough to bring us into.-horror and deteſtation 
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and the Vices of the world 2nd From p afions, & bs. 29 : 


nians of all men.Remaining in the-world,wichout being of the | 
world like the kidnics covered.with fat, but have none them- = 


ſelves: Non eftis de munlo,ideo odit vos mundus: odi prophanuns 
vulgus & arceo. Ton.are not of the world, therefore the world 
hatcth yow; The profane mmltitu1e I both hate and abandos . 
This 1s that ſalitarinefſe ſo much commended by the wiſe, 
which is to disburden the foule of all vicesand popular opi- 
nions,and to free it from this confuſion and captiyitic,to draw 
it to it {elfe,and to {ct it at liberty. _ 0G | 
- Theotherevill and hinderance to wiſdome , which a man 
malt carefully avoid , and which is inward, and therefore the 
more dangerous., is the confuſion and captivitic of his paſſions, 
and turbulent aff:&tions, 'whereof he wuſt disfurniſh and free 
himſelfe, to the end he may be emptic and neate, like a whice 
paper , and be made a ſubje& more fit to receive the tinfture 
and impreſſions of wiſdome , againſt which the paſſions doe 
formally oppoſe themſelves : and therefore the wiſcſt were 
wont to fay , - that it was impoſſible even for /upiter himſe}fe 
tolove,to be in choler, to be touched with any paſſion, and 
to be wiſeat onetime. Wiſdomeis a regular managing of 
our ſoule with mcaſure and proportion : It isan cquabilitic , 
and {ſweet harmony of our judgements , wils,manners, a con- 
fant health” of our-minde; whereas the paſſions arc con- 


trariwiſe but the furious reboundings, acceſſions and receſli- 


ons of follie, violent and raſh falliesand motions. 
We< have ſufficiently deciphered the paſſions in the firſt 


of them ; the generall means and remedies to overcome them 
C fcrihe particular in every one arc in the third booke, inthe 
vertue of fortitude and temperancie) are many and ditferent, 
good andevill. And not to ſpeake of that . goodneſle and feli- 
citic of nature, ſo well tempered and fcafoncd, that it maketh 
uz calme and cleare, exempt and quit from ſtrong paſſions &=+ 
violent motions , and keepethus in good caſe, equall , united , 
firme, and as ſtrong asſtecle againſt the aſſault of our paſſions, 
a thing very rare; for this is nota remedie againſt this evill, bur . 
an exemption of evill , andheaith it felfe;. but of the remedies - 
againſt them we may note foure. | 

The firſt, improper and by no meanes commencable, is2 | 


kinde -Stup dive. . 
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The ſecond pars 


exemption of 


paſſions. 
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12:40 Exemption and freedome from erronrs. 
: kinde of ſtupiditic and inſenſiblenefſe in nor perceiving and 
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apprchending of things, abrutiſh pampering food of baſe 


. mindes, or fuch as have their apprehenfion wholly dull ed, a 


ſpirituall leprofie, which ſeemeth to have lome ſhew of health 


-  butitharhnot ; forit isnot poſſible here ſhould be wiſdome 


and conſtancie, where there is not knowledg & underſtanding, 
and imployment in affaires : ſo that it is onely a complexion, 
and not a vertuc, This is not to feele the diſcaſe, and there- 
forenot to cure it : nevertheleſſe this ſtate is nothing ſo bad, 
as to know and feele,and underſtand,and yet to ſuffer himſclfe 
to be gulled and overcome : | 
—Pretulerim delirus mer/que,viders, 
D um mea delefent me, vel denique fall ant, 
Dnam ſapere & ringi. | 
1 rather chooſe to ſeeme a foole with eaſe: 
T has to bee wiſe indeed, and yet diſpleaſe, 
The ſecond remedie is litt)e better Ng che evill it ſelfe, bur 
yet more in uſe, that is, when a man 35 nog and extingui- 
ſheth one paſſion by a ſtronger than ic; for paſſions are never 
of cquall force, but there is alwayes one or another( as in the 
humours of the bodie) which is the predominant, which ru- 
I«th and deyourcth the reſt;and we attribute many times very 
untruly that unto vertue & wiſdome which ariſeth from paſh- 
on : but it isnot enough in theſe men , when thoſe paſſions 
that beare ſway in them zare not of the worſt, 

Thethird remedie and good (though it be not the beſt ) is 
wiſe and artificiall , whereby a man avoydeth , flieth and hi- 
deth himſelfe from all ſuch accidents whatſoever, as may 
ſtirre,awaken, or kindle hjs paſſions, This is a kinde of ſtudie 
and Art, whereby a man prepareth. himſelfc before the occa«- 
ſions, indiverting of evils , and providing that we feele them. 
not ; like that King who brakea beautifull and rich cup that 
one gave him, to take away ina good houre all matter of 
brawle and anger that might happen about ir. The prayer of 
theſe kinde of people is , Ne nos indgcas in tentationem: Lead 
#r n0t ixto temptation,, By this remedie 5 he that ſets him{lfe 

Forward to the ſport, ſports not hiwiclfe ; men of honour , 
prompt and cholericke , flie contentions , altcrcations , and 
lay themſelves at the firſt onſet and occaſion of paſſion , For 


when _ @.. 


and the vices of the wor, 
when a man is once entred, it i9.no cafic matter to-carry him- 
ſelf wifely and diſcreetly: We guide our afaires inthe begit- 
ning, and hold chem at our meecy',. bur afrer they ate nee &- 
for andchorowly heated; theyguide and carriens.. Paſſions 
are farre more eaſily avoided, than moderated, excinduntnra- 
#imo facilins quan temperaniny: becauſe alt things are in their 
firſt birth feeble and'tender. Intheir weakneſle we diſcover 
not the danger, and. in their full growth and'firengely we - 
know not how to-withſtand them.; as we may ſee in.diverſe, 
who caſtly and lightly enter into-quarrels, and law, andicon- 
rentions, bur are afterwards-inforced to-getoutas they can, 
with ſhame-enough, and tocome to-any/agreement, be'it-ne- 
ver {o bafe and diſkonourable, yea to-ſeek' falſe 'interpretati- 
ons, to belie themſelves, to betray their owithearts, to-plai- 
ſter and coverthe fac, which are allremedies a hundred times 
worſe than the evill they go about to healey' melbuee non inci 
prent quam deſinew: They ſBall not begen beter, than they ond: 
from the want of wifdome,they-fall into want of heart: This 
is contrary to that faying-of Bias, Enterpriſe coldly, purſue ar- 
dently. Er islike fooles, who;out of avictonsſhame,are cafi 
perſwaded toagrecto whatfocverx mandemands; andas ea- 
fily flie from their words, and revoke that they have ſpoken, 
We muſt therfore in all ouraffatres and commerce with men, 
from the beginning deprudent andadvifked; oe 
The fourth and beſt remedy of all, is a lively vertue, refo-- yo 
lution, and conſtancy of the minde, whereby a man ſeeth and rertue. 
confronteth all accidents without trouble, he wreſtlech and 
entreth into combare with them.Tr is a valiant, noble,and glo- 
rious impaſſidſſity,quite contrary tothe firft, which wehave 
ſpoken of baſe ftupidity. Now, to forme it;and to attaine un- 
toit, there is no.hing more' neceffary than a precedent dif- 
i Er ie Traper ev tie fone. and-aiies 
istharwhichgtvetW ce temper tothe forle;, and nivikes jc 
hard;andſtecty; andtmipenctrable; aphmit whatfoever would 
wonnd,orhurt it. Theproper neany to-appeaſe and Fweecen 
thefe paſſions; is, to know thermyell;'tocxamine; to judge” = 
what poyer they have overus;and'iveoverthens; Barabove- 
all, thie ov etargne jembdy is to believegandnoeco falfer ime 
{ft robecarried with opinion', ys is that which Is | 
7c * riſheth 
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A univerſal aghpbtipAibertie. oo 
riſheth & kindleth our paſſions, & is (as hath beene faid)falie: 
fooliſb, inconſtant, and uncertaine, the guide of foolesand the. 
vulgar fort; but to ſufferhim{clfe tobeſweetly led by reaſon 
and nature;which is the guid.of the wifer ſort, ripe, ſolid, and 
ſetled. Buc hereof, hercafter more at /arge. | 

| But above all other paſſions, 4t is neceflarie that wedoe carc= 
fully guard & defend our ſelves from the ſelfe-love,preſump- 
tion,and fooliſh dotage of cur ſelves,the plague of mankinde,, 
theccapitall enemie of wiſdome, thetrue gangreene and cor- 
ruption of the ſoule, whereby we adoreour ſelves, andreſt, 
contented with our ſelves, we hearken-tonone other, and be- 
leevenone other but our ſelves... Now we ſhould know that 
wearenot m greater danger in the hands of any, than of our. 
ſelves.” It is an;excellent mott originally.come from the Spas 
niſh tongue, Oi God keepe my ſelfe from my ſelfe.This preſump- 
tion and-fooli{h- love -of our ſelves , proceeds from the igno- 
Trance we have of our'{clves,. of our weaknefle,.; and that little 
tha is in us, not onely in generall of the infirmitie and miſery 
of mankind , but alſo of our owne proper and perſonall imper- 
fe&tions : but whoſoever hee be that hath the leaſt graine or 
touch of this follic, ſhall never attaine unto wiſdome, Faith, 
modeſtie,a-hcartie and {crious acknowledgement of that little 
that-we hayc,isa great teſtimony of a good and ſound judge- 
= g | a right will, and is an excellent diſpoſition unto wiſe 

me. | | 


Cray. II. 


A univerſall aud plaine libertie of ſpirit both in judges 
ment and will,the ſecond dspoſition ; 


to wiſdome.. 


T He other diſpofition unto wifdomezwhich followeth the 
& firſt (which doth quit us from this outward, and inward 
captiviticand confuſion, popular and paſſionate) is a plaine , 
entire, generous, and lord-like libertic of the minde , which 1s 

two-fold, that is.to ſfay,of jadgement,and will. _., 
. The firft,. of jadgement , confiſtcth in the: conſideration, 
jadgement,. examination of allthings , and not Mocyng ne 
C: 
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of ſpirit both if jul? 908 ardwill, ce, :2 43 
flfe toary one, but'remaining free in himfelfe, univerſall, 
readie,and openforall. And this-isthe higheſt point , the pro- 
per law andttue priviledgeof awiſeand activeman. Butifew 
they arethat:will underſtand it, and: acknowledge ic , fewer 
that praiſe it as they (ſhould: : and this is thereaſon-why wee 
maſt heere'eſtablih it againſt ſuch as ate incapable of wi- 
dome. And: firſt, to avoid: all miſcountings,, we explaine the 
words,and give the ſenſe... There are here :three chings| which 
maintaine, cauſe, and-conſerveonethe other: that 1sto:Judge 


of all thiogs , not tobe marricd or bound'toany;, tocontinue 


open and readie forall, When T ſay to:judge, my meaning is 
not torelolye,athrme; determine : +this were'contrary tu the 
{econd, which is; not to bindeour (elves to'anythingebut it is 
tocxamine ,-and weigh'the reaſons and counter-reaſons.onall 
parts, the weight and:merit of them,and thereby. workeour 
the truth, So likewiſe not to binde our ſelves to anyrhung ), is 
Bot. to {zttle eur ſelves,and to.remaine ſhott of that he ſhould, 
bleating inthe aire and to ceaſc-our.cndeavoursandtso proceed 
in our neceſſary -actions.and deliberations :> Bor'I:will tharan 
all. outward and common actions of our life , and in whatſoc- 
veris ordinarily aſed-, a:man ſhould agree and accommodate 
himf{clfe to ;the. commonAort;.::forour rauleextendeth not it 
{clfe to that which is outward-y.and to the ation, but to'thar 
which is within, the thought, - andſecretand 'inward judge- 
ment:yea and therein likewiſe I conſent that a man ſettle and 
apply himſelfe to that which ſeemeth moſt agreeableto the 
truth,moſt honeſt and profitable ; but yet that it be without 
determination, reſolution,” affirmation , or condemnation of 
contrary or divers judgements, old, ornew, butalwaycs to 
hold himf{elfe rcady to. entercaine better if it appeare, yea not 
to be offended, if another ſhall conteſt with him againſtthat 
which he chinketh better, but rather deſire to heare what may 
befaid; forthis is themeane, tocxerciſcthe firſt, which is to 
Judge,and alwayes to cnter into the ſearch of the truth; 'Thef: 
three I ſay, doc maintaineand conſerve onethe other, for he 
that Judgeth well,and without paſſions of all things, findeth in 
every thing appearances of reaſon ,. which hinder his reſolu- 
tion, whereby he fearcthco ſettle his judgeinent ,zand fd re. 
maineth undetermined, indifferent, and untyerfall ;-wheress 

| R 2 XA Cone 


2 
The firft to 
judge of all. 


My. > nt porter 
.COntrar iwilc, he theft reſoly cth, judgeth ao more, but fetleth 
and reſtcth himſclfe upon that which he holdeth, and-fo- 
wakes himfellc 

fooles, fimpleand weake peopleare contrary » 'torheſecand,, 


* Allihing<, and theretore he iscal 
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apartaker, andaparticular. 'Tothe former 


obſtinate 'opinative affirmers : :to the third, both of them , 
which areparticulars: butall three are practiſed by the wife, 
modeſt; diſcreet,and temperate ſearcher of the truth, and true 


'Philoſophic. It remainerh for the explication of this our pro- 


poſition, that I.leryou know, that byall things , and ſome 


thing {for it js Maid, to judge of all things, nottobeaffared of 


any ) we underſtand not thoſe divine verities which. have 
revealedunto us, which weare to receive fimply with 


all humility dad ſfobmifſion:, and withour all ' controverfie 


and diſcuſſion , @bmit our ſelves, and captivate: our mindes 
thereunto, captivantes intelle Hum ad obſequium fiaei: Submit- 
tin g our underſtanding to the obedience of faith: but we under= 
ſtand hereby all other chings without exception. This fimple 


.exp'ication would be ſufficient perhaps :taperſiwade an indif- 


ferent ſpicitto ceccive this rule of wildome;butI ſee and per- 
ceive a ſort of people,plorious, affirmative, which would ruſe 
the world, and command it as it were-with a'rod, and, as 0- 
thers in formertimes have ſworneto certaine principles, and . 


-marricd-them(elvesto certaine opinions, m_ would that 


all others ſhould do the like, wherby they oppoſe themſelves ' 
to thisnoble liberty of theſpirit.. It ſhallbe neceſſary there- 
fore toeſtabliſhir more amply, aud by order to confirme and 
handletbeſt threepoints andmembersthereof. (2239: 

--.: Fbeftrſt is;togudge of all. It isthe property of awiſc and 
piri;uall man, faith one of rhe firſt and wiſeſt of the world; 


. Sptritualis omnia dijudicat + 4 nemin e judicatue:The fpiritu- 
nl wman judgeth all;,and © _ of none.The true office of man, 


his moſt proper.and naturall excerciſe, his worthieſt profefli; 
onistsjudge: Why is hea man diſcourling, reaſoning, un- 
deeftauding? Why hath he a-ſpirit, tobuild (as they fay ) ca» 
Mlesin the aire, and to ſeed himfelfe with fooleriesand vani- 
t1es,45:thegreatefſt pare ofthe'world doth? Dux unquanm ocu- 


 doidevebranum cauſibabuit? Who hadever eyes given hies, to 


heepe threv for: No Goubrlefie;but to underſtand;to ſadge of 
led thegovernour, the fupcr- 
| iatendent, 


of [hirit bot p 
intencent, the keeper of natyre, of the world, of the workes of 
(God, To goabout ro deprivehim ot this right,is to make him 
no More a man. but a bealF;; todot ir ſingu/arly,, execllently, 
is the part of a wiſe man ; jf not eo Judge, hnresthe-fimpleand 
proper nature of man , what (hall iedoce in a wiſe man , who is 
as farre above the common ſort of men, as a common man is 
above beaſts? It is then ſtrange that fo many men (I ſpcake. 
not of idiots, and the weaker forc., who have not the facu'tic. 
and meaneto excrci{e it )who citherare, or make ſhew of un-. 
deritanding and ſafficiencic, deprive themſelves willingly of 
this right and awthoritic ſo naturall, fo juſt, and excellenc, who. 
without the examining or Judgiug of any thing, receive and 
approve whatſoever ls-preſented,. either becaute ic hatha faire, 
ſemblance and appearancc,or becauſc it 18 in authoritie, credit , 
and praGtice; yeagthey thinke that it is not lawſull to examine 

or doubt of any thing , in ſuch ſort do they debaſeand degrade 
themſelves : they are farward and glorious 1n other things, 
but in this, they are fearefull and fubmiſle, thonghitdoe jult- 
ly, appertaineunto them, and with ſo much reaſon. Since 
there are a thouſand lies for one trurh , athouſand opinions of 
one and the ſame thing, and but one thatis true, why ſhould 
not Icxamine with the inſtrumeat of reaſon, which is thebet-. 
ter, the truer, the more.reaſonable, honeſt and profitable? Is it 
poſſible that amongſt ſo:many lawes,cuſtomes, opmions , dif- 
ferent manners,and contrary to ours, as thereare in the world, 
there are none good but ours? Hath all the world beſides 
beene miſtaken? Whodares to iay fo , and who doubtcth but 
others ſay as much of onrs ,. and that he that thus condemneth 
others , if he had becne there borne and broughtup, would 
thinke them better , and preferre them before thoſe henow 
accounteth the onely good,and all becauſc he hath beene accu- 
ſtomed unto them? To conclude, to him that ſhall be fo foole- 
hardy ro fay it, 1 doe anſwer, that this rule ſhall at the leaſt be 
good for all others, tothe cnd that they judging and cxami- 
ning all, may finde ours to be the better, Goe to then, the. 
wiſeman ſhall judge of all, nothing ſhall eſcape him which he. 
bringeth not tothe barre, and to.the ballance, Tris to play 
the part of prophane. men and: beails , to ſuffer themſelves 
tobe lead like oxen, I will that men live, and ſpeake, and 
| R3 doe, 
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 doc,as others, and the common fort doe ; but not that they 


6p 


jadge like the common ſort, but juJge them. What can a wiſe ' 
man, or a holy man have above a prophane, 1f be mult haye his 
ſpirit, his mind, his principall and heroicall part a flaveto the 
vulgar fort ? The publike and common ſhould content it ſelfe, 
if a. man cenforme himſclie thereunto in all us ap things ; 
what hath jc to doe with'onr tnfide, onr though: s, and judge- 
ments? They ſhall governcas long as they will my hand, my. 
tongue, but not my ſpirit.for that by ti:cir leave, hath another 
maſter.[t is a hard thing to bridle the libertie of the pirit,and 
ifa man would doc it, it is the greateſt tyrannic that may bee : 
a wiſe man will take heed thereof aQtively and paſſively, will 
main taine himſelfe tn his ltvertic,and not tronble that of other 
men. | | 

Now a wiſe man enjoying this his right to judge and exa-+ 
mine all things, it many times comes to paſſe, that the Judge- 
ment and the hand, the mind and the body, contradi@ one ano- 
cther,and that he wil carry himſclfourwardly after one manner, 
and judge inwardly after another, will play one part before 


| the world, andanother in his minde , which hee mnit doeto. 


preterve cquitie and juſtice inall, Thar generall ſaying, Vnz- 
verſus mundgys exercet hifrioniam, Alt the world: carrieth two 
faces in one head; ſhould properly and truly beeunderſtood of 
a wile man, who1s another man within, than hee outwardly. 
ſhewes. If he were without ſuch as he is wichin, he ſhould not 
be accounted of, but in all things offend the world : If he weie 
withm ſuchas without, he ſhould be no more a wiſe man, he 
ſhould judge amiſle, be corrupted in his minde. He muſt do, 
and carry himſcIfe outwardly, for publike reverence, and ſo 
as he offend no-man,, according to the law, cuſtomeand<cere- 
monte of the countrey ; and inwardly Judge of the truth as it 
ts,according to the univerſall reafon , whereby it many time; 
comes to paſſe that he condemneth that which outwardly hee 
doth. Sapiens faciet que non probabit, nt ad majora tranſitum in- 
veniat, nec reltnquet bonos mores, ſed termpors aptabit omia : que 
rmperiti faciunt, & tuxuriofi, factet, ſed non codem modo, nec c6- 
dens propoſito; multa ſapiente sfacinnt = homines ſunt, non qua 
ſaprentes, A Wiſe may vill 1; ich himſelfe will not allow, 
to make a way unto greater matter ih Ul J:neither will he forſas 
= goo 
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ood manners, but accommodate all things to the time ; what 1ms+ 
«kilfull and diſſelute perſons do, that will he do, but not in the ſame 
manner, or to the ſame purpoſe, Many things wiſe men daas th 
are men, but not as wiſe men. He will carry himſelfe in things 
and ations as Cicero in words, who ſaid , I leave theule or 
cuſtome of ſpcech to the people , and obſerve thetrue ſcience 
and knowledge of words : Loquendum & extra vivendun ut 
multi, ſapiendun ut panci : We mnſt ſpeak and carry our ſelvs out- 
wardly as the greater number, and be wiſe as the ſmaller. Some 
few cxamples hereof, and firſt of things of lefle moment. In all 
humilitie | take off my hat, and keepe my head uncovered be- 
fore my ſaperiour, for ſodoth the cultome of my countrey re- 
quire;but yet I will not leave to judge that the cultome of the 
Eaſt is far better,to ſalute and do reverence,by laying the hand 
upon the breaſt, without uncovering the head, to the prejudice 
of our health,and other inconvenicnces.Contrariwiſe it I were 
inthe Eaſt , I would take my repalt ſitting upon the earth, or 
leaning on the cJbow , orhalfe lying looking uponthe table 
fide-walcs as they doc there, and asour Saviour with his 
Apoſtles did uſe to doe , recumbentibus, diſcumbentibus : and 
yet I would not ccaſe to Judge, that the manner of ſitting up- 
right at table , our faces towards it, as the cuſtome is here, 
is morc honeſt, more fit, .and commodious. Thele cxamples 
are of {mall weight, and there are athouſand thelike : let us 
take another of better importance. I will and 1 yeeld my 
conſent that the. dead bee. interred and left to the mercic of 
the worme; of. rottennefie and Rench , becauſe it is now:the 
common cultome,almoſt. every where z, but yet I will not 
ccaſc to judge, that the ancient manner of buming them, and 
gathering their aſhes together, is more nobleand morencar, 
to. commit and commend them to the fire, the excellenteſt 
element , cnemic: to,putrefaQion and ſtench , neighbour to 
hcavenit felfe,,, a lignc of immortalitic, a.ſhadew of the di- 
vinitic,and-whereof the uſe is proper and peculiar unto man, 
rather, than to theearth, which is the ordure , lees,. dregs 
of the elements, the ſinke.of the world, the mother of cor- 
ruption, and to the 'wormes. which-is the. extremiſt igno- 
minic and horrour., . and ſo.to couple and-handle alike a man- 
and a bcalt. Religion it ſclfe ceacheth and commandeth to 
bf R 4 diſpoſe 
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diſpoſe after this manner of all things,as ef the paſchall lambe 
which might not be eaten , and(where Popery beareth ſway) 
the conſecratedHhoſt, and divers the like ; why then ſhould rot 
the tike reſpect be had of our bocies > What cana man doe 
that is more diſhonourable to the body , than to calt it into the 
earth thereto corrupt? It ſeemeth to meto bethenttermott 
puniſhment that can be inflited upon infamous perſons and 
hainous offenders ; aad that the carcaſes of honeſt and hono = 
rable men ſhould be handled with better reſpect, Doubtleſſe 
of all the manners in diſpoſing ct dead bodies , which maybe 
recuced to five,that is, to commit them to the foure elements; 
and thebowels of wild beaſts, the vileſt, and baſeſt, and moſt 
ſhamefall is to ifterre them, the moſtnoble and hononrable to 
burne them. Againe,I will and conſent, that this my Wiſe min 
in-things naturall be modelt , that hee hide and cover thoſe 
parts and atons that arc called thamefull, diſhonorable . 
and he that ſhould doe other wile ,, I would deteſt, and thinke 
hardly of him , becauſe it is almoſt the cuſtome of the whole 
world ; but yetI willnevertheleſle that he Judge thar ſimpl y 
inthemſclves , and according to nattire, they are no more 
ſhamefull than the noſe or the mouth, todrinke and to eat : 
Nature,that is, God, having made nothing ſhamefull,. but it is 
for another cauſe, not from nature ,*that 1s toſay, from thi &- 
 nemie-of nature, whichis finne, Dwiniie alſo more chaſte 
than Philc ſophictelleth us,that the entirenature;rot yet aſte- 
red by the ſinne of man, theſe partsand ations were nor 
.ſhamefvull, for then ſhame wasnoet, it is theenemie of nature; 
the fruit of finne. I conſent to apparel my{elfelike thoſe of 
my countrey and profeſſion, and if T had beene borne in thoſ: 
countries where they goe naked; I would have gone {6 too ; 
but yet I ccaſenot to judee, that nentherof the two faſhions.is 
\very good ; and if-I-were to chuſe;ahd oriine; I would chils 
a faſhion. indifferent- betwixt both, - out of thoſe countries 
where they cover themſelves with' one onely atid ſimple cove- 
ring,light and cafie enough,without faſhion, of coſt;;'* for our 
manner ofattiring isnot good , yea-worſe than to goe naked - 
to beſo faſt wrapped and bound; withfuch a multitude and 
. varktieof coverings of divers ſtaffes; even to'therirmber of 
foure, five, ſix, one upon another ,*'and whercof ſome are 
| double, 
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double, that they hold us preſt and packt up with fo many 
ties, bindings butnioags ( not to ſpeake of that diflolute and 
abominable excefle condemned by all good lawes) that wee- 
can hardly ſtirre our ſelves inthem, I wil content my ſeltfe 
with theſe examples. The ſelfeſame a man may fay of all lawes, 
cuſtomes, manners, and of that which is defatto, and much 
more of opinions, and that which is de jure. | 

' If any man ſhall ſay thatT havejudged amiſſe in theſe ex- 
amples, and that generally, if litertie be givento judge of all 
things, the ſpirit will wonder andloſc it ſelfe,fillng and fur- 
niſhing it ſelfe with follies and falſe opinions 3 I anſwer to the 
firſt, which touchettrme in particular , that it is very caſic to 
erre in finding the truth in all theſe inſtances, & yet it is over- 
boldneſſe to accuſe any man; for itisas much as if he ſhould 
fay, that a man knowes where and what the truth is in things? 
which who can perfe&ly know or zadge of? Now not to finde 
thetruth, is not to-judgeamiſle ; to judge amiſle, is to weigh , 
and ballance, and compare amiſle, that is to ſay, not to exa- 
minethe reaſons, and to ponder them according to the. firſt 
and univerſallnature, (both which though a man doe, yet it 

followeth not that hee mult needs finde out thetruth. ( Now 
T beleeve nothing that is but ſimply affirmed , if it benotlike- 
wiſe proved; but if any man by contrary reaſons more ſtrong 
and forcible ſhall make good what he faith , of all others he is 
the welcomeſt man unto me, and the manT looke for:op- 
poſitions and contradictions well urged, and with reaſon, are 
the true meanes to exerciſe this judging' office. 'T had never 
{et downe theſe opinions , but that I looked that fome one or 
other ſhould abrogate them,and helpe me to better, and to an- 
{wer more cftetually, and to. that generall obje&ion' of the 
danger that ther: is 1n this libertie, beſides that which hath 
beene ſpoken, and ſhall more expreſly be faid inthe third le!- 
ſon of Wiſdome and Chapter following ,that the wle'which 
we ought to hold in judging, and inall things, isnature, natu- 
rall and univerſall reaſon , Pollo wing which a man can never 


erre, See here the other member of this judicious libertie 
which weare about to handle , which will fufniſhus witha - 
_remedic againſt this pretended danger. | 


Theother point of this lord-like libertic of ſpirie, isanin=- 
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differencic of taſte, and-a deferring of a ſetled reſolution , 


whereby.a wife man -conſidering-coldly and without paſſion 
.all things,as is ſaid, is not obliinate,dorh not {weare,tye, biad 


-bimſelfe to any opiaion , - keeping himſclfe alwaics readic to 


'1eceive the rruth, -or that which ſeemes to him to have bcit 
ſemblance of truth, and faying in his inward and ſecret judge- 


ment, that which onr ancients were wont to fay in their out- 
ward and publike, /ta videtar, it ſeemeth fo, there 1s great 
appearance of truth on this ſide ; and if any man doe contradi& 
and oppoſe himſclfe, with paricnce he is readie tounderſjand 
the contrary reaſons, and to receivethem finding them-more 
Rrong and better ; and when he hath heard what he can heare, 
he fill rhinketh that either there 1s, or may-be better,/. though 
asyer it appeareth not. This dilation ana putting cf of a 
mans judgement is founded firſt upon thoſe propoſitions fo 


-much cciebrated among the wiſe, That there 1s nothing cer- 


taine, that we know nothing, tbat there 1s nothing in nature 
bur doubt , nothing ccrtaine but incertaintie , Sohum certam, 
aihil efſe certi, hoc unnm ſcio, quod nihil ſcio ; The only thing cer- 
raine, ts that nothing ts certaine, this one thing know T,that 1 kyow 
wotking ; That of all things a man may diſpute alike , that we. 
doe nothing but ſearch, enquire, and grope after appearances, 
Scimms nib, opinamur veriſimilia ; we know nothing, and ima» 


gine likelihoods ; That veritie is not a thing of our owneinven< 


tion and purchaſe,and when it yeelds it ſelte into our hands, we 
have nothing in our ſelves whereby we may challenge it, pol- 
ſficit,or aſſure our ſelves of it; That trath and falſhoodenter 


Into us by one and the fame gate,and there hold the ſame place 


and credit , and maintaine themſelves by the ſame meanes ; 
That there 1s no opinion held by all , or currant in all places , 
none that 13 not debatcd and diſputed, that hath not another 
held and maintained quite contrary untoit ; That all things 
bave two handles and two viſages, andthere is reaſon for all, 
and there js not any that hath not his contrary, it is of lead , it 
turneth ard accommodaterh it ſelfe to whatſoever a man will 
haveit : Tobelbort, it is the doAtrine and-praRiceof all the 
wiſcſt,greatcſt,and moſt noble Philoſophers, who-bave made 


profeſſion of ignorance; doubting, inquiring, ſearching. O- 


thcrsnotwithſtanding they have beene dogmatiſts,, and affir- 
| | mers 


— 


and-handling:themdiverfly , - fometimes with one viſageand 
in one ſenſe, ſometimes in another , by problematical] que» 
ſtions,rather cnquiring than inftruQing,and many times ſhew- 
img that they ſpeakenort in cameſt, but ia ſport and for cxcr- 


uſe, Noentamid (enþbſſe quodditerent, quam exercere ingenia 


matcrie difficultate volmiſſe videwntur, They will ſeeme not ſo 
much to thinke what they ſay , as ts exerciſe their Wits with the 
dif ficaltie of the matter. And who will believe that it was the 
purpoſe of P/ato to tic men to his Common»-wealth and his 
ſaees, of Pythagoras to his numbers,of Epicurus to his Atomes, 
or to give them for currant coine? They tooke pleaſure to ſo- 
lace their ſpirits with pleaſant and ſubtile inventions, Px ex 
ingenio finguntur non ex ſtientie vi : which mY rather faigne-wit= 
trly, Fes, 2% shilfully. Sometimes likewiſe they bave ſtudied 
after difficultic , to cover the vanitic of their ſubje& ; -and to 


employ the curiolity of their ſpirits. And Ariftor/e the molt 


reſolute cfall thereit,the Privce of dogmariſts, and perempro- 
ry affirmers, the godof pedantics , how often hath hee beene 
croſt in his opinions , not knowing what'to reſolve in thac 
roingof the ſoule, wherein hes almoſt alwates unlike to him- 
ſelfe, and in many other things more baſe, which he knew not 
how to-finde or underitand, ingenuouſly.confeſſing ſometimes 
the great weakneſſe of man in-finding and knowing the truth, 

They that bave come after, of a pedanticall and preſump- 
tnous ſpirit, who make- Ariſtotle and others fay what they 
pleaſe, and are more obſtinate m their opinions than ever they 
were , diſayowing thoſc for Diſciples that faint in their opi- 
nions, hate and arrogantly condemne this rule of wiſdome, 
this modeftie, and academicall ſtayednefſe, glorying in their 
obitinate opir:ions, whether they be right'or wrong, loving 
better a headic froward affirmer againſt their owne opinions , 
and againſt whom they may exercite their witand sfall, than 
a modeſt peacable man , who doubteth and maketh, ſtay -of 
his jw-/gement, againſt whom their wits aredulled, that is ta 


ſay, 
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«ſay, fools than a wiſe man : like to women, who love better 
. to be contradicted , even with myurie, than that a man cither 
. out 0: the coleneſle of his nature; or-contempt, ſhould fay no- 
' thing tothem,, wherevoy they imaginethey arectther {corned 
. or condemned, wherein they ſhew their intquitie, For why 
ſhould it not be as lawfall rodcubt, and conſider of things as 
doubttull, not determining of any thing,as it 15 to themto af- 
firme ?. Why ſhould it not be lawfull 1ngenuouſly to conteſſe 
that which a man knoweth nor, tfince in veritie he knoweth ic 
not, and to hold in ſuſpence that which he is not aſſured , of, 
and againit which there are many reaſons and oppoſitions ? 
It is certaine according to the opinion of the wilett., that we 
are ignorant of much more tha we know, that all our know- 
ledge it: the leſkr part, and almoſt nothing, in regard of that 
_ wc know not : the cauſes of our ignorances are infinite, and 
bothin reſpeR of the things themſelves either too farre from 
g1s, or too neeretoo great, or too little, too durable. ornot du- 
rable enongh , perpetually: changing, and mm reſpect of our 
ſelves, and the manner of knowing them, whichas yet is nor 
ſufficiently learned, And that which wethinxe we know, we 
know not, neither can we hojd it well, for with violence it is 
got from us , and if it may not be gotten becauſcour obſtina- 
cic in opinion is firong , yet we ate contented with, and much 
\ troubled. Now how ſhould we be capable to know more or 
Iefle,if we grow refolutcin our opinions, ſettle and repoſe our 
ſelves in certainc things and in ſuch manner, that wee ſeeke no 
farther, nor cxamine any more that which we thinke to hold ? 
T hey thinke this ſuſpenſion a ſhame and a weakeneſle, becauſe 
they know not what it is, and they perceivenot that the'grea- 
teſt men that arc have made profeſſion thereof; they bluſh , 
and bave not the heart freely to fay, I know not , ſo much are 
they poſicſſed with the opinion and preſumption of ſcience; 
and they know not that rhere 1s a kinde of ignorance and 
doubt, morelearned, and morecertaine,more noble and gene- 
rous than all their ſcience and certainty, This 1s that that hath 
made Socrates jo renowned and held for the wiſeſt man ; It is 
the ſcience of icicnces, and the fruit of all our ſludics ; It is a 
modelt, milde,innoccnt , and hearty acknowledgement of the 
Mmyſticall height of truth, and of the povertie of our _—_ 
c0.dition 


mortalinm timide incerte adiuventianes noſtre; D ewe movie C0 


pitationes honginnm. quoniam wane fiint.. Aa s thoug/ny are 
fearfull;avd our imuentions wncertaine: God kyowwes the _ 
of mau,how vaine it is. Here would tell you;that I cauſetl to 
be graven over the gate of my little houſe which I built ac 
{ ondoms in the yeare 1600. this word, d know nor . 6: 

' But they will nceds that we ſubmir our ſelves ln all duty 
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ro certaine principles, which isan upjult- tyrannit. Lyeeld m 
conſent; that a man employ them.in all jadgement, Sabe 
uſe _ | yer _ 0; 'a$thata man-may' = mas 
gainſt them; for againſt tharopinion.l oppoſe my (elf., Who 
19 he in the whole world, that hath righeto/qommand , -and- 
givelawest the world, to: ſpirits 'meri; and to 
- give principles,which may-be no more exatnined;that'a man 
may no moredenieor doubtof,: but God. himſelfe,. the foves - 
raigne ſpirie,nd true principle of the world, whois ondy to - 
bebelioved;becails he faith it 2 ..AN otherthungs atc ſubject 
to triall and oppoſition,and it is wedltnes to ſabjeRour ſelves 
unto it. Ifthey will that ſubmit my ſelf topriaciples, I wall 
fay to them,as the Curat fam to hts Pariſhioners 49 a matterof 
time, nos Jpgegs o c— mp 
a point of religion; Do:yafieft agreexo theleprivicep 
then T will ſubmir my ſetfe unto-chen?; Naw thete is Asgreat 
doubt and difpate in the principles, as mthe conthations, in 
the Theſes, as inthe'Hypotbeſes j whereby thereare ſo.many 
ſesamongrhem,thacif | yeeld my iclfe tothe-onesLotkend | 
all the reſt. They faylikewife; thatit iSagreatafilition;not 
to be refolved, to remaintalwayesnadoubt; yea, that is.is/a - 
matter of difficulcy fora man tocontinue'long in thatiate; 
They have reaſon to fay it, for they finde it ſon themſelves, 
being the property of fco'ics, and weake minds, of prefunte - 
ptuons footes, paſſionate and obſtinatem certaine opinions, 
whe condermune atl orhcrs, andalthough they be overcome, 
never yeeld themſcives, vcxing and putting themſelves into 
choler, never acknowledge any reaſon; If theybecontirair | 
CC — being altered, theyartns refo> - 
lutend obſtinate intheirnew; a>they were Hetore an; thers | 
feſt opinion, not knowing ————————_-” - 
x0 y paſſions - 
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paſſion, and. neyer diſputing tolearneand finde the truth, bue 
co maintaine-rthat -which 'they-have ſworneand bound them- 
(elves nnto.}) * Theſc kinde of prople:know-nothing,, .ncithier 
know they what itis to-know: becauſe they thinke toknow 
and+tohold the truth. in theirifleeve :.- becauſe thou thinkeit 
thou ſecſt thon ſeeltnothing:, ſai:h the DoRor of rruthrothe 
glorious and preſaumpiuous man; $7:4q#ts exitimer ſe ſcire ali- 
gnid ond um cotnovit'quemadmodum oporteas enm. [cirei;{Hee 
vhatubinkes he knowes ſomething Sknowes nt yet what he oxoht 
ro baow,-: Ft isfitthat weake men that have not firength to 
keepe themſelves upright-upon their tect; 'be kept tip'with 
props, they cannot live but. ia bonds j nor maintaine them- 
{clvcs free;a people borne to fervitude;theyfeard Bug+beares , 
or that the W oifeawill cat-thenvifcheybealone: (Bur:in, wile, 
modeſt;ard ſtayed men it is quite contrary , the ſurcſt ftay and 
moſt happiecſtare of. the-ſpirit,. which-by this meanes keepeth 
itſeife firmez upright, conttaur, inflexible, alwayes free andito 
itſfelfe: hocliberioxes & ſolutiores ſumns,quia integra nobisju. 
diranii poteftds mantt + Herrin are free becauſe in our ſelves 
we have full power to judge, Ttisaveryſweet, peaccable, and 
plcaſant- ſojorne or delay:, where aman feareth not tofaile or 
miſcount himſelfe, where a man is1n thecalme, under covert , 
and out of danger of 'participatimg ſo many crrours:iproduced 
by the fantafic of man, & whereof the world is full of entang-» 
ling himſclfe in complaints, diviſions, diſputes, ef offending 
divers parts ; of belying and gain{aying his owne belecfe, of 
changing,repenting, and rcadviſing himſelfe. For how often 
hath time made us ſee that wee have becne deceived in our 
thoughts, and hath enforced ns to change our opinions ? To 
be briefe ; cit is to keepe the minde in peace and tranquillitie , 
farrefrom agitations and vices, which proceed from that a- 
pinion of ſcience which we thinke to have in things; for from 
thence do ſpring prideg!ambition,;immoderatc deſires, obſti- 
nacitem opinion; preſumption , love of novelties, rebellion, 
diſobedience: from whence.come trouble, ſe&s, herclics, ſe- 
ditions, -but from men fierce, obitinatc, and reſolute inopini- 
on? not from Academiques, ncuters, modeſt, indifferent ſtaj- 
cd that is to ſay, wiſe men;Moreoverlet merell them;that it is 
a thing that doth more ſeryiceto pietic , religion , andddivine 
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operation, than any thing whatſoever. I ſay ſerviceas well in 
the generation and: propagation; asthe confervation'thercof.. 
Divinitie, yea the myfiical part thereof;teacheth ns,that welb 
to prepare our:ſonles for God and the- receiving of hisholy 
ſpirit, we mult emptie, cleanſe, -purific them, aud leave them 
. naked of all opinion, beleefe, affe&ion z make them hke a 
white paper,dead to it ſelfe and totheworld, that God might 
live and worke in it,drive awaythe old maſter;to cſtabliſh the 
new ; Expargate vetrs fermentum, exuite veterens'hominen : 
Purge the ary, wtbeges” put of the old man, Sothatitſcemeth; 
that to plant and eltabliſh Chriflianitic among Infidels ox 
miſ-beleeving people, as in theſc daics in China, It werea ves 
ry. excellent method to begin with theſe propofitioris and 
perfwaſions; That allthe wiſdome of the worlds but vanitie - 
and leaſing: Thatthe world is wholly compoſed, tame, and 
vilified with the forged pbantaſticall opinions of cvery pri- 
vate mans braine::. That God hath created man to: know the 
truth \, but thathe cannot know it of himſelfe,” norby-anyhw 
mane meanes + And,. That it isneceflaty that God himſelfe , 
in-whoſe boſome it refideth , -and who hath wrought a deſire 
thereof in-man., ſhould reveale it as he doth, But, That the 
better toprepare. himſelfe' for this revelation, man muſt firſt 
renothceard chaſe away allopinions andbelecfes, wherewith 
theſiwit is alreadic anticipated and beſotted, and preſent him- 
{elfewhite,naked;and'ready torreceiveit; Having well bea- 
tenandgained\this'point, 'and made. men as it were.Acade- 
mneks'and Pyrrhonjans\.it-is neceflaric.that :we:propoſe.the 
principles: of Chriftianitie: a! fent from heaven,; brought by 
the Embaſſadour.and perfe&t meſſenger of the Diviaitie:, '-au- 
thoriſed and» confirmed 4n-his (time by ſo: many«marvellons - 
proofesandauthenticaliteſtimonics, So that wee ſee that this. 
mnocentand modettdelayFfrom xcfolurion , » isa great micanes 
to.true;pictig,notiontly to receiyeit, ag hath-becne faid; butro - 
preſerve ity for jwithrit therenever.are liereſiesz and; ſelefted 
partionlar.exaravagant opinions. 'AnAcademickeorr Pyrebe- 
114n was nevcr hereticke,they'arcthingsoppoſite<:(It-may;be 
fome manwill ay thathe: willaever begithergaad Chriſtin 
or Catholike, becat{c he will-ko-well'beanenterand irrcfolute 
ihe ene; .' a2 thibother; Tilt i640 padeyBanN ane 
| which: 
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made, nor placetay nocliberty.in that which.concern-, 
eh God, -but-we: ſafer kion co: put: and) cngrave that. 
uibich plcaſeth him,andnanc other: | bhave madehere adi- 
greffion for the honour of this our rule againſtſuchas contra- 
did it. Letmsnow returne to the matter. 


 Atterthefe tro, tojndgeof all,tobeflow inderermining, 


therecammerh inthe thirdiplace, theuniverſality of ſpirit, 
wherby awiſe manaketh.aview,and entreth intoconfſidera- 
tion:afrhe:whole:Vniverſe, he isa citizen of the world, like 


Socrates, he containethiin his affection all khumanekinde, he 


walkerbchrou glvall, as iSthey wereneareunto him; heſecth 
bke rs. ef anequill, fetled; andiindifferent regard, as 


froma high watch-rower, allthe-changes and interchangea- | 


wn nar, waned changing himſclf, butalwaies conti- 
whichian livery of the divinity, and: a 


earth. Adogus o genera/A vor avenues omar nm 
niſi communes & cur Dro'termvor patitur. Meu tir ſi 
quircateros terminos includit, ommia illiſerutnnt Deo | 
Nullem [ernlammagnts 5ngeemnclanſum, null narcagitations 
 pertum tempos. natur alc indammenſun: menters 


Tar wa bom;jur- mera. cer 
fe in ſpatinns nun years ox iz the wind 
148; 46 endurethno bounds; — nano. x4 


The ſame: holdeth ma a wiſe man , eras includeth atl: other 
| ehinge,alt times obeyi bim ai Gud lrnfelfe:Novimer archidfoom 
grearwits, non aeynbtn-frebje & en theiv choughre, DAfnatarad you 
mas;,mindetareach beyond the moane; whevein matanie hath” 
med ix man a defiretoble equall "toithe pods; andtoiextend! 
feif ts his geenmeſſe; Themoſtbeant und yaa 
-are-the tore noiverſalt,agebe morebaifs8:lunmr arcche more 
-particulas! -Iric/a forthe weakneſſevoy thiokthavampmmuſt 
believe, do; live iivaltreſpetteararfwmdivhizdwnevillage 
.anduounceporthatthe accidemoriae falleyrichers, concernes 


anFavcconmon; with: the-veſrof7the wont: «&teole; wa. 
"man vel bimzhacthers aro/dinderve nranndrgen 


flomes;hawes, 
rothoforwhithimleerthinafe, icither he 
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ly refuſeth and-condemneth them as batbarous;, ſopartiall-is - 
hee, and fomuchenthralledwichthoſhis imunicipall man4 
ners ; Which heaccountettrche onely crae, natarall;univerſal 
Every mancalcth that barbarous that agreeth' not with his 


 palatand cuſtome, andirt ſeemeth: that 'wee have:nolother 


touch of truth and reaſon,than the example and the de of the 
opinions and cuſtomes of thar-countrey-where twelive. Theſe 
kind of people judge of nothing; neither canthey,, 'they/are 
ſlaves to that they hold, aftrong prevention and anticipation 
of opinions doth-wholly poſſeflethem), they;avefo beſdtred, 
that they can neither ſay, nor doe otherwiſe, Noyw partiality 
is an enemy to liberty, and over-rutcchthetmindaiready rain- 
ted and preoccupated with aparticu'arcaſtomne, that ir cannot 
Judge aright of others ; an indifferent mani jadgethal things, 
He that is faſtned to aneplace, 1s banifhedand.Ueprived from 
ail others. The paper that is blurred withanathercoloury is 
no.more capable of anyother, whereas theavhiceis fttore- 
ceiyeany. A Iudge that:heares'a:euuſe with whtejudicate 
opinion, :and inclineth to one part morethan tomnochey,cin- 
not. be a juſt, upright, and-true Iudge17Na wawile hid walt 
free himſelfe from this brutiſh blockiſhnefſe,andprefencino 
himſclfeas ina table this great image of var mbthertiatire in 
her cntire niajcfty; marke and corifider her insreatine,awem- 
pire, yeain this whole viſible world , as inthe" figureof a 
ſmall point,and there reade that generall aiid conſtant variety 
in all things,ſo many humours, Judgement, belcefes, caſtoms, 
lawes, ſo many alterations of ſtates, changesof fortune ; ſo 
many victories and conqueſts buried and forgotten, (6 riany 

omps and greatneſſes vaniſhed , as if they had never beene, 

leceby a man may learne to know himſelfe, to admire no- . 
thing, to think nothing new, or ſtrange , to ſettle and reſolve 
himſelfeinall chings. For the better attaining of this unjver- 


All ſpirit, this generall indifferencie, we are to confider'theſe 


foure or five points. - + 
The great inequality and difference of men ia their natare, 
forme, compoſition, whereof we have ſpoken. 
The greatdiverſity of lawes, caſtomes, manners, religions, 
Opinions, whereof we will ſpeake hereafter, 
The divers opinions, —_ s, (ayingsof Philoſophers row- 
ching 
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thingunity and pluralitie , the etervity and temporality, the. 
beginning and.end , the duranceand continuance , the ages, 
eſtates,cbanges, and interchangeable cauſes of the world and 
the parts thereot ; The Egyptian Prieſts told' Herodorme that 
ſincetheir firſt King(wbich watabove eleven thouſand yeers 
before the pitureand Ratuc of whom, and of all that ſuccecs 
ded him, they ſhewed him drawne tothe life) the Sunne had 
changed his.couric foure times. The C/a/deans in the time of 
Diodorus (as he faith) and Cicero,had a regiſter of ſeven hun» 
dred thonfand yeers. F/ato ſaith, they of thecitic of Sur had 
memorialsjn writing of eight thouſand yeeres, and that the. 
citic of Athens was'biiilt a: thouſand yeeres before theſaid. 
citie of Sas. Zeroafter ; Phnie,and others have afficmed;that 
Sacrateslived fix; thouſand yeeres before the time of: Pharos 
Some hevefaid, thatthe world bath. beene from all eternity, 
moxrall , andigrowing- and being againe by interchangeable 
courſes: Others and: the more noble Philoſophers, have held. 
the world for aged, madeby anther god greater thanit, or- 
as Plato averreth, and others argue from the motions therof, 
that 1t-194 Creature compoſediota body,and'of aſoule which 
ſoule lodging in the centre thereof, diſperſeth and ſpreadeth 
it ſe}fe by muſicall ymbers into the circumference, and pans. 
thereof, the-heaven,the ſtarres, compoſed: of bodies and of a 
ſoule., mortal by reaſqn of their compoſition, immorrtall by. 
the decreeand determination of the Creator. Paz faith, that 
the world-changeth countenance in all reſpeRs t that the hea-. 
ven, the ſtarres, the ſunne change and quite alter by.turnes 
their, motion, in-ſach ſort; thatthat which wasfirſt is laſt, the 
Eaſt is made the Weſt; and according to the ancrent and moſt 
authenticall opinion, and of the morefamous ſpirits, worthy 
the greatnefle of God,and founded upon reaſon,there are ma» 
ny worlds, in ſo much that there isnothing one and onely in 
this world,al Kinds are myltjplied:in number, whereby it ſce- 
meth not to have ſemblance of truth , that God. hath made... 
this onely worke, without companion, ard that all isconcht« 
ded in this one individuum; at the leaſt Divinity ſaith}, that 
God conld make many, and infinite-worlds, for if hee could 
make no more but this one viſible, his power ſhould be finite, 
becauſe the world 1s ſuch... : 


By | 


new world, the Eaſt and Weſt Indies, weſee firſt thatall our 


ancient Writers have beene deceived; thinking to have formd: 
the meaſure of the habitable earth, andto havecompretien= 


ded the whole (o/mographir , except fome ſcattered Tiands; 
doubting of the Amtipedes : for now behold another world, 


almoſt ſuch as ours is, and thatall upon firmeland inhabited, 


pcopled, politikely governed, diftinguiſhedbyrealtnes, and 
Empires, beautificd with cities, that excell in beaiity, þreat- 
neſle, opulencie, all thoſe Afia, effriea, Exrope, many thou- 
ſand yecres agoc : And who doubteth but char in time here- 


after there will be diſcovered divers others ? If Pro/omy and. 
other our ancient Writers have beene heretofore deceived, 


why ſhould not he be likewife deceived thataffirmeth, that 
all is ready found and diſcovered ? Say ithe that will, 1 ill 
beleeve him as I lift. ' bb 6: ES. © 
Secondly , wee fee that the Zones which were thought in- 
habicable by reaſon of their exceſſive heat ahd cold, arc habi- 
Thirdly , that in theſe new countries, almoſt allthings 
which'we fo much efſtreme of here, -and hold that they were 
_ firſtrevealed and ſentfrom heaven,were commonly beleeved 
an&obſetved (from whenes they came, I will norfay., who 
dares'determineit? ) Yea many of thetn were in ufe'a thou- 
fand yeeres before we heard anytidings of them, both inthe 
matter of religion”, as the beleefe'of one only tif the father 


of us all;of the untiverſall dope Re Sod, who ſometimes - 


lived inthe forme of a man'ifidefiled andholy, of the day of 
judgement, the refirrreAion bf the fead, circunicifion like to. 
that of the tewes,and Mahiumert : And inthe matter of po- 
licie, as thatthe elderſonneThonld ſacceed in.theittheritance, 
thathethartis exalted roadignity, loſetb his owne name and 
tikesa new,tytahnicall fubfidies, urmoaries, tittiblers. muſi- 
call inſtruments, all ſorts of ſports; Artillery, Þ rintivg. From 
all theſe diſcourſes wee may eaſily draw theſe concluſions : 
That this great body which wee" callthe world, is.not chat 
which wee thinke and Judge it t9' bee ; That neither in the 
whole, nor partsthereof, it 1s alwayeshe Taihe, but inperpe- 
_ tual flux and feflux; "IREMASY nothing (aid ; held, be 
2 eevc 
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By that which wee have {carned of the diſcovetie .of the. 


5 


Etion bf mind. nk is ſaidof this perfc& liberty of iudge=. 


bim{Ifein aſwcer, peaceable, and aſſured modeſty and great, 
liberty of ficall univerſality. | This j 
tha; Brea ali and ſbfticiency of Socrates, :the Corypheue, 
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is offended to heare ſpeech thereof, loveth better tO continue 
a ſlave, torun from onepartto another,then to be to himſelfe, 
to live of hisowne, tobe aboveall, and to paſſe equally tho- 
row all, 5. Hath henot reaſon to cry with Tiberims, and farre 
more juſtly, O homines ad ſervitutem nati ! O men borne to 
ſervitude. What monſter is this, to defire to have all things 
free, his body, his members, his goods, and not his ſpirit, 
which nevertheleſle is only borne unto liberty ? A man will 
williogly make benefit of whatſoever is in the world, that 
comes from the Faſt or the Weft, for the good and ſervice of 
his body, nouriſhment, health, ornament , and accommodate 
it all unto his uſe, but not for the culture of his ſpirit, benefic 
and enriching, giving his body the liberty of the fields, and 
holding his ſpirtt in cloſe priſon. * 
The other liberty which is of the will, muſt likewiſe be in 
higheſtceme with a wiſe man. Wee ſpeake not here of the 
free will of man,according to the manner of Divines: we fay, 
that a wiſe man to maintaine himſzlfe in reſt and liberty, muſt 
manage his will and his affections, in giving himſelfe and af- 
fe&ing but few things, and thoſe juſt (for the juſt are but few 
in numbcr if a man judge wel ) and that without violence and 
 aſperity. Thereenter here into combat ( or to ſpeake more 
mildly, thereare to be explicated and underſtood ) twopo- 
pular and plauſible opinions in the world, the one teacheth to 
be ready and willing in the ſervice of another , to forget our 
ſelves for our neighbour , and principally for the weale-pub- 
lique, in reſpe& whereof the particular is not ro be reſpe&ed : 
the other to cary our ſelves courageouſly with aftivitie,zeale, 
affe&tion. Hee that doth not the ft , Is accuſed not to have 
any charicy ; Hee that doth not the ſecond, ſuſpeRed to bee 
cold, not to bea friend, and not to have that zecale of ſafficien- 
Cie thar he ought. Some would have theſe two opinions to 
prevaile beyond reafon' and meaſure, and there is not any 
_ which Hath not beene ſpoken hereof : for the heads or 
chieftaines many times preach things according to that uſe 
for which they ſerve , not according as they are: And many 
times the trueſt opinions are not the more profitable. And 
afterwards ſecing we hold our {elves roo much to our ſelves, 


and with a tic too natural , _ would diſtra& us and draw 
3 us 
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us along, as they that goe about to ſtreighten a crooked ſtaffe, 
bend it as much more the contrary way. | 
But theſe opinions ill underſtood and ill taken, as they are 
by divers, bring with them injuſtice, trouble, paine;and much 
evili, as a man may ſee in thoſ. who back-bite,, and detract 
from all , giving the mſzelvcs to bire, and the ſcrvice of ano- 
ther 3 They doe not only ſuffer themfelvesto be carried, and 
ſcaſed upon,but they likewiſe thruſt themſelves into all mat= 
ters, as well into thoſe thar concern: them not, as thoſe that 
doe,as well into ſmallas great, and many times for no other 
cauſe, but to employ and buſte themſelves ; [» negotys /unt 
negoty cauſa. T hat bufie themſelves becauſe they wonld be buſg:: 
And beczuſe they cannot hold and ſtaythemſzlves, as if they 
had nothing to doe,with and withinthemſelves,and thar for 
want of inward, efſentiall , proper and domeſticall affaires, 
they ſecke and undergoe thoſe that are ſtrange unto them. 
"They are good husbancs and frugall enoughof their pur{c, 
but prodigail of thelr ſoules, their lives, their time, affection, 
and wills,the good husbandry whereof is only profitable and 
commendable. And if they glvethemſelves toany thing, itis 
with ſuch paſſion and violence, that they are no moretheir 
owne men, ſo wholly doe they engage and infinuate them- 
ſelves thereinto. Great mcn ſceke after ſuch people,that will 
grow into paſſion and kill themſelves for them, and they al- 
lure them with faire promiſes and much Art, to win them 
unto them; and they al wayes find fooles enough that beleeve 
them, but they thatare wiſe will take heed of them. 

This is firſt unjuſt, it wholly troubleth the ſtate, drives a- 
way the reſt and liberty of the ſpiric. It is, not to know that 
which every one ought to know-, and by how many offices 
every man is obliged uvto him£lfe ; whilſt they ſeke to bee 
officious and ſcrviceable to another, they areunjuſt to them- 
ſelves. Wee have all buſines enough with and within our 
ſelves, and need not ſeeke meanes to lofe ourſelves without, 

_ and to give our ſc ]ves unto others : every man muſt hold him 
to himſelfe. He that knowes not how to live honeſtly, health- 
fully, and merrily, is ill adviſed, and takes an 1lland unnatu- 
rall courſe, if he thinke todoe it by ſerving another, He muſt 
affe& and tic himielfe but toa few things, and thoſ: juſt. . 

Second 
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Secondly , this ſharpe intention and paſfienate affeRion> 


troublerth all, and hindereth the condu& of thoſe affaires to 
which he ſo much giveth himſelfe ; as in a precipitate paſe, 
too much haite makes a man ſtumble and enrerfeare, and ſo 


ſtaies him whether hee will, orno: pſa ſe velocitas impli- 


cat, unde feftinatio tarda eſt : © ui niminm properat ſerins ab- 
ſolvit : Haſte makes waſte and hinders it ſelfe : He that maketh 
roo much ſpeed diſpatcheth too late. Solikewiſea man being 
drunken with this violent intention, he entangleth and fetre= 
reth himſelfe, commits many indiſcretions and wrongs, 
growes into hard conceits and ſuſpicions of others, becomes 
impatient in crofſe or flow orcurrents, that fall not our ac- 
cording to his owne deſire: ale cuntta miniſtrat impetus : 
Violence doth nothing well. This is ſcene not only in ſerious 
affaires, but alſo vaine and frivolous, as in play, where he that 
18 carried with an ardcnt thirſt of gaining, troubleth himſelfe, 
| andthe more he troubleth himſclfte, the more heloſeth. Hee 
that walkes. moderately, is alwaycs with himſelfe, direteth 
| his bufines with better advantage,and more ſuredly & cheer- 
fully : he diſtembleth, applieth , deferreth all to his own lea- 
ſare, and as his occaſions ſhall fall out: if hee chance to bee 
convicted in amatter, it is without torment andaMlition,be- 
ing alwayes rey for anew change : heealwayes marcheth 
with the bridle in his hand, feftinat /ente. 

Thirdly , this violent aff:Rion in'e&eth and corrupteth 


even the judgement it ſelfe : for following one part and defi» 


ring the advantage thereof, they wax mad if they bee contra- 
died, attributing to their party falſe praiſes and conditions, 
and to the contrary falſe accuſation ; interpreting all prog- 
noſtications and occurrents at their owne pleaſure, and ma- 
king them ſerve their owne deſigments, All that are of the 
contrary part, muſt needs be wicked and of contrary conditi= 
ons, yea and they that ſpeake any good, or defcry any good 
thing in them, are likewiſe ſuſpe&ed to be of their part. Can 
it not poſſibly be that a man honeſt in all chings elſe,or at leaſt 
in ſomething, may follow a wicked perſon, maintainea wic- 
ked cauſe? It is enough that paſſion enforce the will, bur that 
itcary likewiſe the judgement, and make that a foole , this is 


to0 much. It is the ſoveraign and laſt part that ſhould alwaies 
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2.64 A univerſal and plaine liberty 
maintaine it owne authority ; and we muſt ingenuouſly, and 
in good ſooth acknowledge the good that 1s in our adyerſa- 
rics , and the cvillthat is in thoſe whom wee follow, The 
ground and foundation of the controverſie being laid aſide, 
we muſt kcepe moderation and indifferencie , and out of the 
buſines it felfe baniſh all choler, all diſcoatent. And thus we 
ſee the evils that this over-great affection to anv thing what. 
ſoever bringeth with ir ; of all, yea of goodnefle and wiſe 
dome it (elte a man may hayc too much. 

But for a rule herein, wee muſt remember, that the princj- 
ple and moſt lawfull charge , that we have, 1s in every man 
the conductand guide of himſelfe. The reaſon why wee are 
here, is, that wee ſhould maintaine our ſelves in tranquillitic 
and liberty. And to doethis, the beſt remedy is, to lend our 
ſelves toothers, and to give our ſelves tonone, butto our 
ſelves, to take our affaires into our hands, not to placethem 
in our hearts , to take buſines upon us , but not incorporate 
them intous,to be diligent,not paſfionate,not to tic our ſelves 
but toa few, but rather alwayes to reſcrve our ſelves unto our 
ſelves. This counſell condemneth not thoſe offices due to the 
weale-publike, to our friends, ourneighbours, yea it is fo far 
from it, that a wiſe man muſt be officious and charitable, ap= 
ply unto himſclfe the cuſtomes of other men andthe world, 
and the rather tro doe it, he muſt contribute to publike ſociety 
thoſe offices and duti:s which concerne him. Dus ſbi amicus 
eft, hunc omnibu4 ſcito eſſe amicum : He that ua friend to hing= 
ſelfe, is a friend to all, ButTrequire a double moderation and 
diſcretion herein ; the one, that a man apply not himſelfe to 
all chat is preſented unto him,but to that which is juſt and ne-- * 
ceflary ; and that is not hard tobe done : the other, that it bee 
without violence and trouble, He muſt defirelittle, and that 
little moderatcly ; buſic himſfelfe little, and that peaccably : 
and in thoſe charges that he undertaketh, employ bis paſe, his 
ſpecch, his attentions, his ſweatings, his meanes, and if need 
be,his blood, his life ; but yet without vexation and paſſion, 
keeping himſclfe alwayes to himfelfe in health and tranquil- 
litic. A man may performe his dutie ſufficiently without this 
ardencie, and this ſo great contention of will. And they de- 
cclve themfclves very much, that thinke that_a buſines 1s _ 
WER . 


well done, and there is no manner ofa ffe&ion , if it bee nov 
cone with tempeſt, clamour and clatter : for contrariwiſe, it 
is thatthat hindreth and troubleth the good guide and con- 
dud thereof, as hath beene ſaid, O how many men hazard 
their lives every day in thoſe warrcs which no way concerne 
 them,and thruſt themſelves tnto the danger of that batcell,the 

lofle whereof doth no way trouble their ſleepe : and all to 

the end they may not faile in their dutic 1 whullt there is ano- 

thcr in his owne houſe, that darcs not enter the danger,or look 

the enemy in the'face, is more affeRted with the iſſue of that 

warre , and hath his mind more croubled than the fouldier 

that adventureth his blood and life in the field, 

Finally, wee muſt know how to diſtinguiſh and ſeparate 
our ſclves from our publike charges: every one of us plaicth 
ewo parts, two perſons ; the one ſtrange and apparant, the o- 
ther proper and effcatiall: we muſt diſcerne the skinne from 
the ſhirt. An aRive man will performe his charge , and yet 
withall not leave tojudge of the folly, vice, deceit thar is 
therein: he will conforme himſelfe to every thing , becauſe 
the cuſtome of his countrey requireth it,it is profitable to the 
weale-publike-: the world lives ſo, and therefore it muſt be 
done. A man muſt ſerve and make uſe of the world ſuch as 
he findeth it ; in the meane time, hee muſt likewiſe conſider 
it as a thing eſtranged from it ſelte , know how to keepe and 
carry himſelfe apart,and to communicate himſelteto his own 
truſty good, howſoever things fall out with himſelfe. . 
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True and efſeutiall honeſty , the firſt and fundamental 7 


part of wiſedome. 

H Aving prepared and diſpoſed our ſcholar to wifedome, 
by theſe precedent adviſements, that is to ſay , having 
purified and freed him front all evils, and-placed himina 
good eſtate, of afull and univerfall liberty, to thecnd he may- 
have aperfe@& view , knowledge and power over allthings 
(which is the priviledge of a wiſe and ſpiritual man: Spirirwe - 
alia ona dindicat : T he ſpiritual man judgeth al things, Yit is 
wrt a _ now * 


of fririt both in judgement and will, cc. 265 
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2.66 True and eſſentiall honeſtie, the firſt 
now time to give him inſtructions and'generall rules of wil. - 
dome. The two firſt ſhall be as preambles and foungations, 
whereof the firſt and principall 1s honeſty or probitie. 

It will not be perhaps}, any matter of dithculty, to make 

good this-propoſition, That honeſty is the firlt principall and 
fundamentall part of wiſedome : fora'l (whether in truth and 
good earneſt, or in outwardſhew, for ſhame or feare to ſay 
the contrary) doe applaud it ; they alyayes honour it in the 
firſt place., confeſſing themſelves fcrvitours and affetionate 
followers thereof : but it will coſt me ſonie labour to ſhew 
and perſwade,which is that trucand eſſential probitte we here 
require. For thar which is in authority and credit , where- 
with the whole world coatenteth it feife, thar which is 
only knowne, ſought for , and poſſeſſed (except ſome few of 
the wiſer) 1s baſtardly, artificial, falſe, and counterfeit. 
Firſt we know that many times wee are lead and pricked 
forward to vertue & honourable ations, by wicked and con- + 
demned meane,by defaultand naturall impotencie,by paſſion, 
and vice it ſelfe; chaſtity, ſobriety, temperancie may be in us 
by reaſon of our corporall imbecillity ; the contempt of the 
world, patience in adverſity , conſtancie in danger, procced 
many times from want of apprehenſion and judgement : va- 
lour, liberality,iuftice it ſelfe, from ambition : diſcretion,pru- 
dence, from feare, from avarice. And how many beautifull 
ations hath preſumption and temerity brought forth ? So 
that the a&ions of vertue are many times no other but 
maſques, they carry the outward countenance, but they have 
not the eſſence ; they may very well bee termed vertuous in 
confideration of another, and of the viſage they carry out- 
wardly and inpublike, but in truth and with the actor him- 
ſelfe they are nothing ſo ; for it will appeare at the laſt, that 
profit, glory, cuſtome, and other the like ſtrange cauſes have 
induced him to doe them. . 

Sometimes they ariſe from ſtupidity and brutiſh Gttiſhneſs, 
and therefore it is ſaid , that wiſedome and fottiſh ſimplicity 
doe meet in one and the ſame point, touching the bearing and 
ſuffering of humane a@ions. Ir is then very dangerous to 
iudge of the probitie or improbitic of 'a man by his 
ations: wemult ſound him within, from what —_— 
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theſe motions doe ariſe :-wicked men:performe many times 
many good and excellent-aRtions , and both good ang evill 
preſerve themſclves alike from doing evill : Oderunt peccare 
toni & mals; Both good and evill feare to offend. To diſcover 
therefore, and zo know which is the true Honeſtie, we muſt 
not ay in the outward action , that is but the figne, the ſim- 
pleſt token, and many times a cloke and maske to cover vil- 
lany : we muſt penetrate into the inward part, and know the 
motive which cauſeth the ſtrings to play , which is the ſoule 
and the life that giveth motion to all. It isihat whereby wee 

muſt judge, it is that wherein every man ſhould provide to be 

good and entire,and that which we ſeeke. 

That honeſty which is commonly accounted true, and fo 
much preached and commendedof the world, whereof they 
make expreſle profeſſion, who have the title and publike re=- 
putation to be men of honeſtie, and ſetled conRtancie, is ſcho- 
laſticall, and pedanticall, ſervant to the lawes, enforced by 
hope, and feare, acquired, [earned and praiſed out of a fub- 
miſſion to,and a conſideration of the religion, lawes,cuſftoms, 
commands of ſuperiours, other mensexamples, ſubjc6t to 
preſcript formes, effeminate, fearefull , and troubled with 
ſcruples and doubts: Surt quibus 1nnocentia nifi metu non pla- 
cet :' Tunocencie without feare like not ſome ; which is not only 
in reſpe&k of the world diversand variable , according tothe 
diverlity of religions, lawes, examples, formes, (for the ju- 
riſdictions changing.the motions muſt likewiſe alter )but al- 
ſo in it ſelfunequal, wavcring,deambulatorie,accordingto the 
acceſs,recels, ſucceſle of rhe affaires, the occaſions which are 
preſenred,the perſons with whom a man hath to do,as a ſhip 
driven with the winds and the oares, is carried away with an 
unequall tottering paſe, with many blowes, blaſts, and bil- 
lowes. Tobebriefe, theſe are honeſt men by accident and 
occaſion, by outward and ſtrange events, and not in veritte 
and effence; they underſtand it not, and therefore it is cafie- 
to diſcover them, and toconvince them, by ſhaking of a lit- 
tle their bridle, and ſounding them ſomewhat nearer , but a- 
bove all, by that inequality-and diverlity which 1s'found in 
them : for in one and theſame action they will givedivers 
judgements, and cary themſclyes altogetherafier a divers fa- 
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268 " Trutand eſſentiall honeſtie, the firſ# 


ſhion, going ſomerimes a low paſe, ſometim.s running a 


maine gallop. This unequall diverlity proceedeth from this, 
that the outward occaſions which move and !tirre them, doe 


either puffe them up , multiply and increaſe them, or make | 
them iuke-warme and dejet them , more or ice like acci- 
dents, 24 recipinnt mags & mimu. | 

Now thac truc honeſty, which I require in him that wil be 
wile, is free, manlyand generous, plcaſant, and cheertull, 
equall, uniforme, and conſtant, which marcheth with a ſtaicd 
paſe, ſtately and haughty,going alwayes his own way,netiher 
looking on this fide, or behind him, without ſtaying or alte= 
ring his pate, or gate for the wind , the times, the occafions, 
which a:echanged, but that is not, I meane in judgement: and 
will, that is in the ſcule , where honeſty r<fideth and hath ic 
ſcat, For outward actions , eſpecially the publike have ano- 
ther juriſdi&ion, as ſhall be ſaid inhis place : This honeſty I 
will deſcribc in this place. giving you firſt to underſtand, that 
followiug the defignment of this book declared in the Pre- 
face, Iſpeake of humane honeſty an1wiſedome, as it is hu- 
mane, whereby a man is called an honeſt man and a wife, not 
of Chriſtian, though in the end I may chance co ſpeaka word 
or two thereof, ; 

The juriſdiction of this honeſty is nature, which bindeth 
every man tobe, and to make himſclfe ſuch as he eught , that 
istofay, to canforme and rule himſclfe according unto it. 
Nature is together both a miſtris which enjoyneth and com- 
mandcth honeſty , and a law and inſtrution which teacheth 
ie unto us, As touching the firſt, there 1s a naturall obligation 
inward, and univerſall in cvery man to. be honeſt, juſt, up< 
right, following the intention of his author and maker. A 


.man ought not toattend or ſceke any other cauſe, obligation, - 


inſtin, or mative of this honeſty ; and hee can never know 
how to have a more juſt and lawfull , morepowerfull , moce 
ancient, it is altogether as ſoone as himſelfe , borne with him- 
ſelfe. Every man ſhould be, or ſhould defire to be an honeſt 
man, becaute he isa mai, and he thattakes no care tobe ſuch, 
is a monſter, renounceth him(ſeife ; belieth , deſtroyeth him- 
ſelfe, by right he is no more a man, and ineffe@ ſhould defiſt 


to bee a man, It is neceſſary that honeſty grow in him by 
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himſclfe , that is to ſay , by that inward inſtin& which God 
_ hath put ia him,and not. from any other oueward and ſtrange 
cauſc, any occaſion, or induction. A man will not, onr of a juſt 
and regular will,any thing that is depraved, or corrupt, or o- 


ther than it own nature requireth, it implieth a contradii- 


on to deſire or accept a thing and nothing to care whether it 
be worth thecaring for ; a man would haveall his parts good 
and ſound, his body, his head, his eyes, his judgement, his me- 


mory, yea his hoſe and ſhooes ; and why will henot likewiſe _ 


have his will, and his-conſcience good , that is to fay, bee 
wholly goodand ſound? I will therefore that he be good, 
and have his will firme and. reſolved to equity and honeſty 
forthe love of himſelfe, and becauſe hee is a man, knowing 
thathe can benoother, without therenouncing and deſtru- 
Rion. of him(elfe, and ſo his honeſty fllall be proper, inward, 
efſentiall, even as his owne eſtence is unto him, and hee unto 
himſeife. It muſt not then be for any outward cenfideration, 
and procecding from without , whatſoever it be, for ſucha 


cauſe being accidentall and outward, may happen to faile, 


grow weake, and alter, and conſequently all that honeſty that 
is grounded thereupon, muſt doe the like. If he be an honeſt 
man, for honour, or reputation, or other recompence, being 
ina ſolitary place, where he hath no hope ts be known , hee 


either ceaſeth to be honeſt, or putteth ir in prattiſe very cold- - 


ly and negligently. If for feare of the lawes, magiſtrates, pu- 
niſhments,it he can deceive the laws, ctrcumventthe Judges, 
ayoid or diſprove the proofes , and hide himſelfefrom the 
knowledge of another, there is an end of his honeſty. And 
this honeſty is but fraile, occaſioned , accidentall and miſera- 
ble ; and yet it.isthat which is in authority anduſe, no man 
knowes of any other,there isnot an honeſt man;but ſach as is 
enforced or invited by ſome cauſe, or occaſion ; nemo gratis 
banus eft: No manis freely good. Now I would Fave in this my 
wiſe man an eſſentiall and invincible honeſty , which depen- 
deth of it ſelfe,and ariſeth from 1t own root,and may as hard= 
ly be ſeparated, and rooted out,as humanity from a man. I wil 
that he never conſent unto evyill,& though his honeſty beenot 
made knowne to any yet if he know himſelfe, what needs any 
more?Ifal the world beſides ſhould know ir,itis not fo mach: | 
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- 270 Trae aud eſſintiall boneſtie, the firſt 
gwid tibs prodefs non habere conſcinm., babenti conſcientians ? 


iv hat 6s it to thee that haft a conſcience, not to bave a witne(ſe of 
thy conſcience? And what though hee receive no great re- 
compence for it ? For what may it be that concerneth him ſo 
neercaas his owne proper eſſence ? This were,not to-.care how 


| bad the horſe is , ſo the ſaddle be faire. I will then that theſe 
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things be inſeparable,to be,andto conſent to livea man,to be, 
and to be willing to bean honeſt man. This firſt hath bin ſutk« 
ciently preſſed. Let us come to the ſecond. Iv 

Now the paterne and rule to be honeſt, is this nature it ſelfe, 
which abſolutely requircth that we be ſuch, it 1s, I ſay, this 
equity anduniverſall reaſon which ſhineth in every one of 
us-He which worketh according to it,worketh truly accord- 
ing to God, for it is God,or at leaſt, his firſt fundament2!! ara 


univerſall law , which batt bronght it intothe world, and 


which .came firſt from God, for God and nature are inthe 
world, as in a ſtate, the king, the author and founder, and the 
fundamentall law which hee hath made for the preſervation 
and government of the ſaid eſtate. This is a lightning and 
ray of the divinity , aſtreame and dependance of the eternall 
hw , which isGod himſclfe and his will : id narara niſt 
Dem., & divina ratio tots menndo , & partibus ejus inſerta-? 
What is nature but God, and divine reafon inſerted to the whole 
world, and all the parts therof ? He worketh alſo according to 
himſelfe,for he worketh according to the ſterne, & animated 
inſtin, which he hath within himſelfe moving and ſtirring 
him: andfo he isan honeſt man eſſentially, and not by acci- 
dent and occafion ; forthislaw and light is eſſentiall and na- 
turall in us, and therefore its called Nature , and the law of 
nature. He isalfo by confequent an honeſt man alwayes and 
perpetually, uniformly and equally at all times and 1n all pla- 
ccs:; forthis law of <quitic, and naturall reaſon is perpetu- 


 allinus, Ediffunperpetunm, perpetualledidt , inviolable, 


which cannever be extin& nor defaced , 2wam wec ipſa delet 
31gnitas; vermis corum nou morietur; VV hich nether iniquity 
# ſelfe may deface ; their worme ſhall never die. Vniverfalland 
conſtant in all things, andalwayes the ſame, equal uniforme, 
which neither time nor place canalter nor diſguiſe, receiveth 
Nither accefice nor receſs,morenor lefle,Swbſtartia nonrec zpit 
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rule in the world? What 
haſt nor about thee & within, if chou wilt but teel & hearken 
to.thy £:lfe? A man may fay to thee , as toa bad debror , -who 
asked for what the debt is, and wil ſeethe bill which he hath 
about him, 20d petis intus habes; What thou demandeſt ts withe 
i: thy ſelfs;T hou demandeſt that which thou hatt in thy owne 
boſome. Sigzatum eff ſuper nos lumen valtuns twi. Gentes natu- 


raliter que legis ſunt faciunt : oftendunt opus legis ſcriptums inn 


cordibus ſuis ; lex ſcripta' in cordibus noftris. Thelight of thy 
' COMHIenANce 1s [caled inns. People naturally obſerve the law : 
they ſhew the works of the law written in their hearts: the law is 
wruten #11 our hearts. The law of doſes inhisdecalogue,isan 
outward & publike copiec,thelaw of the twelve tables;& the 


Romanlaw, the morall inttructions.of Divines and Philo(o- - 


phers, the adviſements and counſels of Lawyers, the edits 


and ordinances of Princes are no other but piety and particu-- 


lar pourtratestherof*: ſo that if there be any law,that ſtraieth 


the leaſt thatmay be fram this firſt and originall miſtris,it.is a 


monſter, falſhood,and error. To be briefe, all the lawes ofthe 


world.are no other but copiesand abſtra&s —_—_ forth in-- 
original], . 


to judgement , againſt thee that holdeſt hiddent 
& makeſt ag if thou kneweſtitnor, extinguiſhing as much ag 
mtheelieth,thislight, which enlightneth thee within, 2s 
veritaten Deidetinent in injuſtitia , FVho detaine thetruth of 


Godin nnrighteon/ne7, tor theſe lawes had never bin publiſh» - 


ed abroad, bur becauſe that law which was inward, wholly: 
celeſtiall & divine, hath bin roo much contemnedand forgor- 
xn. Theſe-arcal-rivers, but ſuch as ncitherhave (ommch:wa- 
rer,nor ſo pure as the ſource and javiſible fountaine; whickis 
within theegifchou ſuffer it not to.periſh,and tobe loſt: I lay, 

not ſo much water, 2uam multa pietas bumavitas dibrralitas, 

fides exigunt qua extra tabulas ſunt. Picty humanity tiberality- 
and faith require mauy things, that are not in the tables; Oche: 
miſerable honeſty of formaliſts, who hold themſelves to the- 
words of the law,and ſo think themfelves diſcharged 1 How 


many duties are there required befides > Znam anguſta inno- 


centia ad Seem bonum eſſe: latins officiornm patet. quans juru: 


reexnla FF. 


at a ftrift innocency ts required, according to np” | 
: rhe. 


magh & minis, What ſeckeſtthouelſe-where,eitherlaw or 
may a man ſay oralledge which thou 
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the rule of duty extendeth it ſelfe farther then the rule of - the 


- iaw. Theruleof our dutic is farre larger than that of the law, 


which is neither ſo ſtrong , nor ſo lively, witneffe this one 
thing, that well tounderſtand and know theirintention, to 
quit our ſelvesof ambiguity,dithicultie, contrariety, we muſt 
bring them to the ſource, and reentring into the inward part, 
put them to the touch and rule of nature: Anima legs ratio; 
Reaſon 14 the life of the law, Behold then an eflentiall, radicall, 
and fundamentall honeſty , ſprung in us from-it owne proper 
roots by the ſeed of that univerſall reaſon which js 1n the ſoul, 
as the ſpring and ballance in aclock,as the naturall heat in the 
body, maintaining it ſelf ftrong ofit ſelf and invincible,wher- 
bya manworketh according to God,according to himſelf,na- 
ture, the yniverfall order and policie of the world . quieriy, 
ſweetly and as filently without noiſe, as a ſhip that is not dri- 
ven bur by the naturall and ordinary courſe of the warer : All 
Other is ingrafted by Art and accidentall diſcipline , as the 
heatand cold of fevers , acquired and conducted by ſtrange 


_ occaſions and conſiderations, working with clamor and clat- 


ter ambitiouſly. 
This is thereaſon why the doarine of all the Sages doth 
teach, thattolive well, isto live according to nature, that the 
chiefeſt good in this world is to conſent to nature, that in 
following nature as our guide and miſtris, we can never erTre, 
N aturam fi ſequaru ducem,nu{quam aberrabis: bonum eft quod 
ſecundium naturam,omnia vitia contra naturam ſunt : Idem bee 
ate vivere & ſecundum naturam : If thor follow nature as thy 
g#ide, thou ſhalt neterre : All goodveſſe 85 naturall ; vices nn- 
natrrall : it it one and the ſame thing to live bleſſedly, and accor- 
ding to watyre : underſtanding by nature that equity and uni- 
yerſall reaſon which ſhineth in us, which containeth & hatch- 
cth in it the ſecds of all vertues, probitie, juſtice , and is the 
matrix from whence all good and exccllent lawes doc (ſpring 
and ariſe, yeathoſe trueand juſt judgements thatare ſome- 
timespronounced by the mouth of an idiot.Nature hath diſpo- 


ſed al things in the beſt ſtate that they could be, & hath given 


them the firſt motion to good, & the end which they ſhould 
ſeck in ſuch ſort,that he that will follow her,need not obtaine 
& poſſeſs his own good and his own end, Sepientia eff in yarn- 


TAs 


ram convert, & co reſtitas yude pueblicia error expulerit ; Ab 
illa non deerrare, adilliza legem exemplumg, formari [apicntia 
eſt. It is wiſedome to be confarmable to nature,and to yeeld unto 
:t, whereby hee may expell all publikg and grafſe error; From 
which not to wander, but to faſvion and apply bim{elfe thereto is 
wiſcdome, Men are naturally goad, and foilow nateviil, but 
far profit or pleaſure, and therefoze Law-makers to induce 
them to follow their naturall and good inclination,and nor to 
enfarce their wiis, have propoſed two contrary thiogs , pu- 
niſhment and reward. 
Daubtleſle, Nature in every one of us is ſufficient, and a + 
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ſweet miltcis and rule toall things, if we will mM untO 15 4 good and 


her, employ and awaken her ; and wee need not ſee 
where, nor begge of Art and the Sciences, the meancs, the /r*- 
remedies, and the rules which we have need of : Every one 
of us if hee will,may live at bis pleaſure of his own. Tolive 
content and hippy ,a man need not be wiſe, a Courtier,nor fo . 
aQive ; all his ſufficiency: that is beyond the common and 
naturall is vaine and ſupertiuqus , yea it bringeth more cyill 
wubi: than good. We ſce ignorant people, idiats,and fimple 
men, leade their lives more ſweetly and cheerfully, refiſt che 
aſſaults of death, of want,of forrow,more conſtantly and con- 
tentedly, than the wiſeſt men and moſt ative. And if a man 
marke 1t well, hce {hall find among peaſants and ather poore 
people examples of patience, conſtancy, £quanimity , more 
pure thanall thoſe that are taught in Schooles ; they follow 
ſimply the reaſon and conduRt of nature, they travell quicely 
and contendedly in their affaires , not enflaming oreleyating 
themſclves, and conſequently more ſoundly : Others mount 
themſelves vpon their great horſes, play the light horſemen, 
bandie themſclves one againſt the other , keepe their braines 
alwayes in worke and agitation. A great malter and admira- 
ble Do&or in nature was. Secretes , as eAriftotle in Artand 
ſcience, Socrates by ſimple and naturall diſcourſes, by vulgar 
ſimilitades and induQions, ſpeaking like a country (wain,Yid 
furniſh us -with precepts and rules of good life, and remedies 
againſt all evils, foſubſtancjall and ſtrong, thatall the Art and 
ſcience ef the world could not deviſe better or the like. 
But we doe not only not nee unto it, beleeve and fol- 
low - 


Py 


elfe* ſufficient mi- 


Dy. Art, 
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27 4. True and eſſentiall honeftie, the firft 
low it according to the counſell of the wiſe, bur alſo (not ts 
ſpeake of thoſe monſters who by the violence of their vices, 
inordinate and perverſe delights and pleaſures, ſuffocate and 
extinguiſh, as mnch as in them |1eth , the light, mortifie the 
ſeed thereof) we endeavour toavoid it, we luffer it to fleepe 
and toceaſe, loving better to begge elſewhere our firſt rudi- 
ments, to runne to ſtudy any Art, than to content our ſelves 


with that which 1s bred withinus. We have a buſie trouble=- 


ſome ſpirit which offcreth it ſelfe to rule and governe in all 
things, and which carrjeth it ſelfe after our owne wils, diſ- 
guiſeth, changeth, and troubleth all ; will adde, invent, alter, 
and cannot ſtay it ſelfe in home-borne ſimplicity , it thinketh 
nothing good wherein there is rot craftand ſubtilty, S:wplex 
illa & aperta virius in ob/turam et ſolertem [cientiam ver/a eſt: 
That ſimple and open' vertue-15 ever turned ints obſcure and 
crafty canning. And it t$avicecommon amongſt us, not to 
account of any thing that is in us, weecſteeme only of that 
which is bought, which-is coſtly, and:iis broughtfrom far : we 
prefer Art before natare,weſhut the windowegat high noon; 
and light candles. This fault and folly procecdeth from ano- 
ther, that is,that we efteeme nor of things according to their 
true and effſentiall value, bur according to the ſhew and re- | 
. How many are there more ſcrupulous and exat in 
thoſe rhings that belong to the pofitive and municipall law, 
than the natural ? Truly almoſt a',yea even in the ceremonial, 
and law of civility, which we have framed to our {clves,in re- 
ſpect whereof: we difdaine and are aſhamed of nature. . Wee 
ſpeak little, we make afaire ſhew, and carefuliy keep a deco-. 
runs or decency,and make no difficulty togoe direRtly againſt 
nature, duty, conſcience. So that the ſhadow is more unto us 
than the body, the root, the countenance more than the ſub- 
ſtance and found verity. That we may not offend a ceremonie, 
we cover and hide things raturall ; wee dare not name, and 
wee bluſh at the ſound of things, which wee doe inno ſort 
. feare to doe, both lawfull and unlawfull.. Wee dare nct ſpeak 


' [that whichis permitted to doe, we darenordireAlyroname 


or owne proper members, and-yet wee fearenot tocmploy 
them in all manner of wickednefſe: we pronounce, ſpcake, 
and do, without feare and yyithout ſhame, wicked ings ,0od 
y uc 


and fundamental! part of wiſedame. 


kill, deceive, and we bluſh to ſpeake of things good,natura) 
neceſlary, Juſt and lawfull. There 1$n»ta husband , which is 


not more aſhamed to. embrace his wife in the open view of 


the world, than to kill; lye, aſlaile ;. nor. a woman thar will 
not rather utterany wickednefle 1n the world, than name rhac 
wherein ſhee taketh moſt delight, and may lawfully doe. 
Even to treaſons and murders, they tie themſelves to the 
lawes of a ceremony , and there faſten their devoires. A 
ſtrange thing that injuflice: ſhould complaine. of incivility, 
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ſuch as are againſt nature and reaſon forſweare, betray, aſſaile, 


malice of indiſcretion 1 The a& of a ceremony doth-it not 


prevaile againſt nature ? The Ceremonie forbidderh us co ex- 
prefle naturaltthings and lawful), and we give credicthereun- 
to: Nature and reaſon forbiddeth us things unlawfull,andno 
man bcleeves it ; A man ſends his conſcience tothe Brothel- 
houſe,and keepes his outward countenance in order. All this 
is monſtrous,and the like is not found amongſt beafts. I will 
not forall this ſay (as I perceive malice dothalready mutter) 
' that Ceremonie and decencic ought not carefully bee kepr, 
which is the ſalt and fſcaſoning of our aRions and converſati- 
ons. Amo verecandiam , in caornatus vite , & vs decors : I 
love modeſty, for in is u the ornament of our life, and the force 
of comelineſſe. ButI ſay tothcm as our Saviour to men of the 
like ſpirit : O hypocrite excolantes culicem , camelum deglu- 
Tientes, qui minima cnrats , graviora ſpernits: Hee oportet 
primnm facere , tum illanenomittere, O yee hypocrites that 
ftraine a gnat , and ſwallow a Camel , which are carefull for 
ſmall things, and deſpiſe greater maiters : Theſe ought ye firſt 
to doe, and alſo not to omit thereft. "2 
From this genecall and univerfall alteration and corruption 
it is come to paſſe, that there is nothing of nature knowne 


many they are,weare much hindred. The enfigneand marke 
of a naturall law is the univerfity of approbation : for that 
which Nature ſhall havetruly ordained for us,we with a.com- 
mon conſent ſhall follow without doubting; and not onely 

every nation, but every particular perſon. © _ 
Now there is not any thing in the world which is not dee» 
nicd and contradited net by = nation, but by divers : ond 
2 ; enere 


inus. If we muſt ſay what the lawes thereof are , and how 


Cicero. 


Mat.2 y 


Io 


Iu ſucb ſort, 
-thatitis no 
more known 
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there is notany thing ſoftrange anJunnaturall in the opinion. 
of divers, which is not approved and authoriſed in many. 
places by common uſe. The little care of having children, the 
murther of patents, of children, of bimſelfe, marizge of the ©, 
neeteſt in blood, theft, publike merchandize of thetr liberty 
and bodies, as well of males as femalcs, are received by pub- 

tke uſe in many nations. ; 

q Doubtlefſe there remaineth no-more any image or trace of. 

Jud we muſt nature in us,we muſt goe ſecke it in beaſts, where this troable. 
feeheit elſe- ſome gndanquiet ſpirit , this quick-filver , neither Art, nor 
where» beautifull ceremony hath power to alter it ; they have it pure 
and entire, if it be not corrupted by our uſage and contagion,  . 
as ſometimes it is. All the world followeth nature, the firſt 
2nd univerſall rule which the anthor thereof hath given and 
ftabliſhed,cxcept man only,who tronbleth the policie & ſtate 
of 'the world with kis gentteſpirit, andhis free-willto wic- - 
kednefs he isthe only irregular creature,and enemy of nature. 

13 $0 then the true honeſty (the foundation and pillar of wiſe- 

Ws dome) isto follow nature , thatis to ſay , reaſon. The gagd 

tis of and the end of man, in whom conſiftcth his reſt , his liberty, 

his contentment, and in'a word, his perfeRion in this world, 
is,, toliveand doe according to nature , when that which is 
the moſt excellentthing'in himcommanderh, that is to ſay, 
reaſon. True honeſty 18 a right and firme diſpoſition of the 
wil to' follow the counſell of reaſon: Andas the needle touches - 
ed with the adamant never reſteth it ſelfe untill hee ſee the 
north point, and'therby orflereth & direQeth the navigation ; 
ſo a man is never well, yea, he is 28 « wereundone, and diſlo< 
cated , untill he ſcethislaw, and diretteth the courſe of his 
life/his manners; his judgements and wils,according tothe 
firſt, divine;naturall faw which ts an inward domeſtical lighr, 
whercof all the reſt are butbeames. | | 
"tz But toeffeR it, andto come to the practiſe, it is farre more 

The difiinfion eaficto ſome, than to others. There are ſome that have their 

of irue boneffy. articular nature, that is to fay, their temper,and temperature 

| ſo good and pleaſing (which eſpecially proceedeth from the 
frſt formation in the wombe of the mother, and afterwards 

fromthe 'mitke of the nurſe , andthisfirft and render educa- 

rion chat they find themſelves without endeavour,andgvith- 
| Oue 
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ousArt ot diſcipline , whollY carried and. diſpoſd10ggod- 
nefleandhoneſty,”tharisto ſay, to follow and confogm them- 
ſelves totheniniveriall rare whereby they aretermedwel- 
borne $/ pgandeant bane wats. | SEWER; - 

+ This kad of naturall and cafichoneſty, and as it we: c born 
Few x properly called goodnefſe,aquality of a ſoule well 


wall governed, cis a fiwecthele , Faculty, and de- 
boraire mildnieffe'of nature : and not (leſt any body ſhould 
be deceived) a ſofcneſfe , a femina:y., {ottiſh calmencſle and 
vitious facility,” whereby aman delighteth topleaſe all , and 
not:to diſpleaſe or offend any , although hee havea juſt anda 
lawtull cauſe', andirbefor'the feryice of realon and julticy ; 
wherebyir:comes'ro paſſe; tharrhey will.nor emp oy them- 
ſelves in lawfill ations, when it s'againft thoſe that take of- 
fencetherear'; nor altogether refuſe the unſawfull, when they 
pleaſe thereby thoſe that conſent thereunto. Of theſe kind of 
peep'c it isfaid/(and thiscommendation is injarious.) He is 
good), ſinceheeTs goodeven to'the wicked; and this accy- 
{ation true, How ſhould he be good, fince he isnot evill to 
thoſe that are evill > Wee ſhould rather call this kind of 
goodneſle innocencie, as mencalllictle children ſheepe ,; and 
the like innocent creatures. Butan ative, valiant; manly,and 
cffcuall goodnefle is that Irequite; which is a ready ,*cafte, 
and conſtant affetionunto that which is good, right, juſt, ac- 
cording torcaſon and nature.-.... neg 
- Thereare others ſo ill borne ar t 
like monſters) their particolar natures are mide, as it were in 
deſpight of the univerfall.nature , £o croffe andcontrary arc 
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they thereunto, Inthis caſe the semedyto corre, reforme, 


4 


ſwceten, make tathe, and amend this evill, rough, ſavage,and 


” 


” 


crooked nature, to betid it and applyiir tothe'rule of this ge- 
*:& 


hb 


nerall and_great miſtris the uniyerfall nature, 'ig to biye re- 
courſe to the ſtudy of Philoſopby \(as Soorates dia) and.unto 
vertuezwhich is a combat and pairitul endecavouragainſt vice, 
a laborious ſtudy. which requireth time , labour , and diſci- 
pline. Virtwus in ardno & circa difficile: adjaniam virtuts' exe 
cubant labor & (udor. Dij worrabtbur virturem laberipretio 
vendidernnt.:Vertus i alwayes employed about things difficult, 
at whoſe gate attends labixr and paine. God for great paine and 
<a | Fs travell, 
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and bred; that it Ceme (that | 


Acquired ver- 
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Three degrees 
of perfe fion- 
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True condeffentio end the faſt 


-avell hat ſold vertue unto nets n9t; to. bring in a 
ws range, 0 r artificiall honeſty,, YH {o a6cidentall., and 
ſach/a Gid jd before , 1s not the true; burisisby 
BEV /þ wy fers and hindrances, to ſitre.up.and.calighten thi 
light almoſt extin& and languiſhing,and to revivethols ſeeds 


| almoſt choaked by the particalar Vice., and.ull tempe on 


the particul perſon; as by taking away. the moat from 
ne wm recovered, pp the duſt irpon off. the "7a 
man {:eth the clearer | 

By all thisrhar bach beene Giid ,, is appeareth that there are: 


on He of he honsfty ;. Lo one. wy pede Neat ca ie, Juſt, 
jelly ;.the or. Witss, » and 

d ves truce Putco f che $i they is alfoa 
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Sulit bee es de FL DOE or f perfection, The .loweſt of the 
three 18 a ficull Land Bonnre. nature. , diſtaſtsd by it ſelfe by 
realpn of. vieezW wehaven d ir goodnefſe;innacencie; The 
ſe ond Pee L 4 Wh be ont b 6-4 Yertue,, 1s with a 
ſively fo rceto h 


red {aſalſe bo cluptl ET ce f —_— motions of the 
hike 


paflonyros Ame; andbind ay+theis courſe,andito 
overeogen em. Thethird Ng {150yn of abigh reſ0- 
lution,ar 


rionscannot ſo much as, grow in him, and the ſeeds of: vice 


are wholly rooted out, in ſo much bug repewe is turned in- 
ro a complexion, andinto Pata, This laſt = ecallcd per-. 


fe&ion : » That and the fl Which! neſſs,. doere- 


fetyble one other, and di er from. + ee 4 thattheyare 


without ſtirre,pain,or, endeavour. This jsthe truetinAureof 
the ſoy! i, her mapa 4 ordinary.counſe, Whichcofteth-no- 
thing - The ſecond is. al WAYFS.19.C reand awe. Thelaftand 
perietion acquired bye! the. long ſtudy ang ———_ < 
therul eg of biloſophi G joyoed! 9; abeaufifull andri 


- thre, For both Are Nc orijpry the nenralieadsbe bog This 


is thar , thoſ ap tops 8-9, muciyſtudy,, the Stoicks and: 

_ more he re hich. wquldkaye.ſecmed ſtrange 

if Seneca ed oth FT A loſophers did-novteſtific it, 
e rather. tc ” 
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by =” and- having ſuffe- 


a periectt IIA ta be fo1 well framed >thattempte« | 


athezmoremor; 
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heb og ptr \ all aſp<rit 
Hlvenky Fo Re theth', tHcy tooke. plealure ; 
them, '*ad to'Keepe "Hel: vertue i in reath , and inaftio 
which tiaderhenitior ooly fire, Ik ant grave, and (cvere, 
as Ctto aint] this S/oRhe. B Ko c SET uly, merry, Wanton, and 


if 4 nit'miay © fi; foole-har 
By the Me cold 0G theſe Ares roger ther Ir 4; emit! go | 
ſonic (Whondderftiad tor the Height and ndvalie t ere I) 
ifh 


that the ſecond, which Wec afl yertue, by re rea ſon a 
cultics, dan; ts, endeavours thereof, carrieth the honour, # 
and thar rt Wt or! Si, Wh, doe evill, is an idle Lg Abal e : 
thing ; t eretbere js neit iine nor dangers: 
is ing; coped atid too cafic ; but't Sir Poles where there 
is danger ard paine, isthe part of af Jen man, and of Ver- 
tne: 1t is the mot of rot diviric Philoſopher dame 8 ee, 
Bat ro ſpeakeinttriich th at Which it is, beſides: atdifieylty 
(8 eCWRRC bill Debg Ja Na 1d lat 
catife, why athing ſhoulsbethe more Edu 1tis certain, 
that in the like hn the naturall is more worth. thanthe ac- 
quired ;' rhat it is far hore poles ED lent a d divine 
ro ot Era thanby Aft, os 7 
thari p y, 0 ay , With doubt a 
good after the Hao row] thatis, the natural! defſentiall 
goodnefle, we date not call hich vertuous, IX the Angels and 
ſpirits, forturiate; they are ca led good, But, becauſe, vertue; 
maketh a greater amor and ire, Korea WW oketh LG] Erea-. 
cr tir Mer and wygnd it is: oreadmired and cttees 
of che vulgar ho are ie fookih dges ) but 
wrongful Pet theſe Sivar exalters - extravagant produ- 
__ ich ſceths to be all zeale gyd fire, areno part of the 
tay , arid doenvy in any {rt appetiatine rote honeſty ; 
hey irSrathbts ladiesand fi uri0us entraIces far diſtant.from 
En webiete 1 require, "hich 1s lweets equall, and 
ij me. 


This rhach be ſpoken i in Fond of honeHys 3 y; orghe pars parts 16 ; 
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thereof 2nd the dutics ſhall bee handled. 
eſpecially ih the vertite of Taſtice.. al - ads | 
two ( according to prottiiſe) torebate ant lunt the poine of 

Tl | macon 
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andhamane) as if "that were all, anc IE Peres 7 
ro berequired. - Wherefore befides.all that hath 
thereremaincth yet one thing to make this workecomplear.. 
and perfe&t , andrhat isthe FN Nee rherebyghisho-. 
time,afd receiverhithaſt and peifeRt 2091 


and wind which cxpreſſeth-the touc life, and, 
makeththe inftrament to ſpeake , and.com ealantme<; 


lody. Now this gyod confiſterh not in lohg diſcourſe ,. pre-. 
ceptsand inſtructions, neither is it attained by our. own pro-- 
petaFand'fabour,” it is a free gift from.above, whereof ic ta»: 
keth the name,Grace : bat we mult defire it, aske, implorear, ; 
both hambly and ardeatly : O God, vouchſafeof thy infinir. 
goodnefie tolooke upon mee, with the eye of why clemency, , 
to accept and to like of my deſire, mine eflay, my little work, 
which comes originally from thee, by that obligation and in- . 
ſtru&ron , which thou baſt given mee in the law of nature, 
which thou haſt planted in me, cothe end it may return un- 
tothee,and thatthou mayeſtend that thou haſt begun , that . 
ſathou mayeſt bee both my <.and : Sprinkle me withthy.. 
grace,keepe me and 1cconnt methine, and forth. The ber- 
ter toobtainejr, that.is to ſay.,-tofncline God unto us, 18 this . 
honeſty (as bath beene ſaid in the Preface, whither (-that I 
may not i:erate it) I reſend rheReader)the matter being well. 
preparcd, is the fitter for $he foxme,the grace,it is not cantra- - 
rie,acither doth it enforce or deſtroy naturegbut {weetly.it re- - 
leeveth and -perfeReth it, ſo that it muſt not oppoſe it ſelſe 
thcreuntoasto it contrary ,' but put-it on asa Crowne., They 
are both of God, they muſt nottherefore be confounded.every 
one hath his jurifdi&tion, hisz&ion a parts The Ocganiſt 
and-he'that worketh at the bellowes are two., ſoarc honeſty 
and grace , the a&ion'goodin it ſelfe naturally, morally, hu- 
J'! , | manely, 
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'Wickednefle is againſt nature, itis foule,deformed, andun- , 77” _. 

profitable, it offendeth.every good judgement , it breedetha ; _ + 2 ave | 
hitred of it ſelfe being well knowne, whereupon ſome have ! ®** eſſe. 
faſd, that it was bredapd brought forth by idleneſſe and igno- | 
rance. Againe , wickedneſle ingendreth offence and repen-. 
rahce in the ſoule, Which like an ulcer inthe fleſh, cateth and 
fretterh it, malice and miſchiefe buildeth up torments a- 
gain(t it ſelfe t Mfalitia ipſa maximam pariem venens ſi bibit + 4 I 
malum confelium.conſultors peſtimun : Malice it ſelft ſuppeth 
up the greateſt part of his owne poyſon : Evil connſell tz worſt to |. 
hins that giveth it:like the-waſpe, which with bis ſting ae bo 


4 5 


385 Tm opentrall hinify, the fort 
'getharibthier , bar miiich core Higſthfe, for heleaveth be- 
hind high; and dive fir ever, both his Dig Abd his Rfength ; 
vice hatli'fþle#ſire frit,othertifÞ it Woutd Horbe received;nor 
fad place 


ih the wortd , Nemv enits anini caſa maliu ef ;\ 

No #941 3s withed for bis ind ſake ; but it doth withall ingen- 

N det diſpleaſire#nd offence, paine following fianefaith Plato, 

q yeltproweth with it, faith Heſodie, which is quite contra- 

* ry tothe Will atid co vertue, which rejoyceth and contenteth, 

There is x congtatalation , a pleaſitig contentment and fatiſ- 

FS faction in well doing, itisthe true add cfſcatiall reward of a 

goed ſotite, which cah never faile hiaj , and wherewich he 

| mult eoniterit hitnfelfe in this world. WES © 

__ Fhete is 1nd tat criaketh a doubr, whether vice bee to bee 

Whether it bes 3Y'Oidcd, and hated above all rhings; but It is a queſtiori ui he- 

vever permic- Tlie there tay bee any ſuch profit or pleaſure, as may carry 

ced to fin. with ita fifficient excufe for the conimitting of ſuch or ſuch 

| a fide. Ir [&emerh t6 divets, thatehere may, Toching pro- 

fit, if itbe pubſike, there is n6 doubt (bur yet with licmitation, 

a$ ſhall be ſaid'in the vertue of politike prudence ) but ſome 

 Lib.3- eap.2, wiHI fayas much of patticiifar profit ant pleaſure. A man 

might ſpeake and jir ge hereof more certainely, if ſome 

- cataine fat or cxamp Arg propoſed : bur to ſpeake fim- 
ply, wears —_— hold'rhe negative. 

That fitttie” cafiibt inwardly furnith vs with ſuch pleafure 

FVhetber a fn aricoritent, as honeſty doth , there is no doubt ; bat thar ic 

mgender repen- tOrggetiteth (as bath beetie (id) it 15 hot univerſally and in 
ce. rnftiny 31 (enſes thaer wee uſt chereforedilti 

bp oy oh three ſorts of wickednefle and wicked people : ſome are in- 


tednſe. 


S<- a4 a. 


tothe fixft, ap arg no3carriedby pefilion or teniptation 

as the fecond ;: bytin.goldblaod, having well 00% rg 
_ of, they enter intathe market; they: ballance'it with-fome 

great pleaſure or profit, and-inithe endatacertaine-price-and 

meaſure they yeeld- thereunta, and they thinke they have 

ſome excuſeto doc.it. Of this fort of finnes axe uſuries,obſes 

nities Or venereous:pleaſure , and orhicrifingmany times reſu- 

med, . confultsd.,. deliberated ,. as aiſo'the fins of comple- 
Xf0n, SEabf of h $4 gots © CREEP: ' 
Of theſe three, the firſt doe neverrepent,withourſamees- — 20 * 
traordinary touch from heaven: for being ſerled/ and hard 75ci7 compa- 
ned .in wickednefle, they; feelenorthe prickeand ſtin &. 71/0 

df: for ſincetheunderftanding approvethrit,. axtthefouleiis 

wholly tainted therewith , che will-hath no will —_— 
it. The third repent, or ſeeme ina.certaine faſhion. tharisto.. 
lay, fimply confidering:the hſhoneftactton init: felfe,; bucaf- 
terwards weighing it with profitos pleaſure; theyrepent nor - 
atAll anditefay chetrueb,  and:toſpeakeproproly,.chey doc 
not repent, ſince-both their reaſontand:conſciencewwillerty 
conſenteth to the fault. The ſecond arecthey thar repent: and - 
readyiſe themſelves, and of: whom properly its called res 
paptapce;. whereof I will bere: take: occaſion :to-fpeakera 
word;or two. . dE 2101S 

Repentance is adiſavowing:or deniall, and a:retraftion of 

thewill, that is, a Corrow-ovgricfe ingendred inus by:reafon; . 
which driveth: away all. other: forcowes: and. gricfes which 
proceed: from outward canſes; Repemance-is inward>,. in» 
wardly ingendred, and therefore more/ſtrong:thawany other; . 
aSthe: heat: and cold: of afeaver is-more violent: than: thar 
whichis outward: Repentance istheamedicine oÞtheſoule; 
thedeathof ſin, the cure of our wils-and:confciences:: buvir - 
is necefſarythat we wellknowir Firſt; iris novoBeveryin, 
as:-hath beene ſaid;notiof that whrebis inveterate,labimaned;;. 
authorized by. the-Judgement itſelfe, but of theaccidentall;;. 
and:that which happenettreither by ſurpriſe or by force; nor- 
of things that are notin-ourpower, wherof 'weare ſorry 
cannotrepent; neither cay it be inweybyccaſongÞbadith hey . 
and contrary'to onriconnfels-anddefignmentgyIf/gimacter 
fall ouribefides a mans thought; 54 


a” 
Of repentange. 


'  -ftaſte, or feebleneſle , isnottrue andreligious; but idleand 


223 
Of confeſſion 
. andexcuſe. 


| bind himſelf todonothing that a man is conftrained to hide ;: 
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of events ; and if a man; did know thews, yet hee hathg: 
/placeto conſult of chem; atidiwe neveratre © judge of conty- 
neither: muſt it grow'in hint by cheage, 
ſt-of things,this'wasto ſuffer his judge- 
tc foxchethingsare.not ohaty ed, becauſe 
dents. . The 


Sz 
rowing wiſe, or amendment, which comes by anxiety, di- 


-wearechanged , by age, | ficknefle; or other acti 


languiſhing. The weaknefle of the body is no fic poſt tocarry 
.us to God, and toour duty and repentance, but tiuerepen- 
tance isthe gift of God, which toucheth our heart, and aiuſt 
grow inus notby the weaknefle of the body,butby the force 
of the ſoule and of reaſon. . | 

Now from true repentance there ariſcth atrue,free, and re= 
ligious-confcflion of ourfaults. As in the-maladies of the 
body we ſee two kinds of remedies,;the one which healeth; | 
taking-away the canſe and root: of the 'malady., the other 
which doth only cover it and bring it aſleep,and therefore the 
former is more forcible and mere wholſome. So likewiſe jn 
the maladies of the ſoule, the true remedy which cleanſth 
and healeth, is a ſcrious and modeſt conf. lion of our faults; 
the other falſe which doth'only diſguiſe and cover, js excuſe, 
a remedy invented by the author of evill it ſelfe, whereof 
the proverbe is, That finne ſoweth it ſelfe a: garment, that is 
excuſe the garment made of fig leaves by the firſt offenders, 
who covered themſelves both with words and deeds, bur it 
was a.garment Without warmth. We ſhould therefore learne 
to accuſe. our-ſelves, boldly to confefl2 all our ations and 
thoughts ; for beſides that it-were a fair and generous liberty, 
it were likewiſe a meane notto do orthink any thing,which 
were not honeſt and fir tobe publiſhed : for he that will bee 
content to be bound to tell all, will bee likewiſe contentto 


but contrarily, every man 1s diſcreet and ſecret in-confeſfion, 
ut not'in ations. Boldnelle to fin, is in ſome fort bridled by» 

nefle roconfefle. If it be undecent todoe a thing, it is farre 

morcundecentaot to dare to avouch it. Many greatand holy. 
22.1 | | men, 


men , asS. Aufin, Origen, Hippocrates, have publiſhed the 
erronrs of their oi; and we ſhould _— ike of our 
manners, By going aboutzo hide rhom-, a man p—_—_ 
times into | 01 mares ray folemntydemecth chat hehat 

abuſed his'body with another, bywhinkingtomrnd:themar- 
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ter mars it, atſeaftwiſe multiplies hisfin.  This4s. notto exe 


cuſe yice, but toadde therennto. _ 
Cn ap 1011. 


To have acertaineernd andforme of 1 ifs , #be ſecond 
| foundation of V Viſtdome. 


. Feer this firſt foundation of true and 4award theneftie, 
Al cheteecmtins were by way of preamble, a ſecond 
toundation,neceflary forthe government of our life,which is 
to prepare and frame our ſelves to a certaine', and affured 
courſe of life,tomake-choice of that calling which-doth beſt 


befit ns, and is proper unto-us ;-thatis toſay, which our partie - 


cular nature COD alwayestheuniverſall, our grearand 
generall miſtris 'and governor) doth willing accommodate 
and apply itſefe unto. Wiſedome ts a{weet and regular cone 
du&and carriage of ourfoule, guiding it with-megfureand 


proportion, and confifteth inan equaliy of 'lifeand manners. - 


This choitethen is a matter of grear difficulty, wherein-a 
man carieth himſelfevery diverſly, -and wh:rcinhee finderh 
himſelf hindered by divers conſiderations, whichdraw him 
into diversparts ,. and many times hurt and hinder one:ane» 


oo 


a. 
This choice 4 
difficule thing; 


WhEerein a man 
carrieth bim. 


ther, Someare happy therein, who by agreatgoodneffeand /[e4/e diver fly. 


felicity of nature , bave/known both tpeedilyand eafily how 
to chooſe , and cither by a certainegood hap, withoutany - 
great deliberation are, as it were, wholly carried into char 
courſe of life, which doth beſt befir them ,--in ſuch ſortthat 
fortune bath beene their chooſer, and led them untoiit, orby 


the friendly and providenthand of -another, "theyhavebecne 


———_ directed. Others contrarily are unhappy, who - 


aving failed even from the entrance, and -wanting the fpirir, 
oriaduſtry to know themſelves, and in good houreto bee. 
readviſed how they might cunningly with-draw/thoirſRake 


1 og : 


_ 


286  Tohaveavertaine od and forme of life. 


in the middeſt of the game, are in ſuch ſort engaged, that they 
can no morerecall themſclves, and ſo conſtrained to lead a life 
, full of inconvenience and repentance. 
-Bat it likewiſe proceedeth many times from the great de + 
fault of him that deliberateth, cither in not knowing himſelf 
well, and preſuming too much of himſclfe whereby ic falleth 
out that hee muſt either ſhamefully defiſt from that which he 
hath undertaken, or endure much paine and torment in per- 
ſiſting therein. Hee muſt remember that to carry a burthen, 
it is neceflary there be more ſtrength than burthen, otherwiſe 
a man is conſtrained either toleave it, or to finke under it, A 
wiſe man doth never charge himſeclfe with more buſines,than 
hee knoweth how to goe thorow : or in not ſetling himſelte 
inany thing, butchanging from day to day, as they doe that 
are never pleaſed nor ſatisfied withany thing,but that which 
they have not, everything diſcontenteth them , as well caſe, 
as buſines, to command as to obey. Theſe kind of people 
live miſerably , and without reſt, as men conſtrained. The 
other likewiſe cannot hold themſclves quiet , they ceaſe not 
to goc and come to no purpole , they ſeeme to doe much and 
doc nothing ; the a&ions of a wiſe man dor alwayes tend to 
ſome certaine end. Aſagnam rem puta nnum hominem apere, 
preter ſapientem nemo unum agit , multiformes ſumius. T Finke 
it a great matter for aman to doe one thing ; Except no may, 
but a wiſe man doth one thing , for we are of many and divers 
faſvions and ſhapes. But the moſt paredoe not deliberate, and 
conſult ofany thing, they ſuffer themſelves to be led like oxen, 
or carriedaccording tothe times,company,occaſion and then 
know not how to give areaſon, why they are rather of this 
calling than another , except itbe becauſe their father profeſt 
the ſame, or that they were unawares carricd into it, and ſo 
have continned therein, in ſuch ſort, that as they did never 
well conſider of their entrance, ſo they know n& which 
Wapto get out. Paxcs ſunt gui confilio ſe ſuaque diſponant, ce- 
ters eornm more qui fluminibus inuatant, non eunt ſed feruntur, 
Few diſpeſe adviſedly of themſelves or their affaires : others 


doe tt in that mannej; as men ſwim; who goe not but are carried 


with the water andlgoutſ/e of the ftreame. 


Now, that.a man may carry himſelfe well herein, apart 
—__ | | we 


well, and well acquizchimſelfe, hemuſt know two thing 
and cwonatures : his awne,, that is, bis complexion, his port 


and capacity, his temperature ,>in what amanexcclleth; in 


what hee is feeble, what he is fit for, for whathe is unfit: For 


to go againſt kis own nature, is to tempt God,to ſpit againſt - 
the heavens,to leave the buſines undone, becauſe hee can doe. 


Every profcſſion requjreth more c_ certain faculty: 


X , : I - | 4 BY s - + % IS 494 
. the ſecond foundation of wiſedome, 237: 


rthe imagination, : 


T» - 


- _ 


' Counſel in 
thoſe affairet, 


2$8- To ftugiettanpictre; the firſb ifſice of wiſedome. = 

A Tu mbil invitadices faciefue Minerva. © | 

E / ” | if thy mature bend not ta, -a330 
. - », » Newer thinks to ſpeake or doe. pd Beta 
Id quemgne decet quod oft ſunm maxime : ficeft faciendum, 
ot contra nat eram nniverſam nt contendanua, ea ſeruata pro- 
priam ſequamur. T hat becomes every man beſt that is his own : 
ſo. ought weeto carry our ſelves , as wee contend not againſs nni- 
verfall-natare, but that being kept, follow our owne. Andif it 
fall our, that by miſhap, impradencie,or otherwiſe a man find 
himſclfe-engaged in a votation and courſe of life painfull and 
unprofitable, andthat a man cannot fly back ; ir is the part of 
wiſkedome, roreſotve to beare it, to ſweeren it, to accomttio- 
date it unto himſelfe ag much as he can, doing as ina game at 
hazard, according tothe counſell of P/aro, wherein it the die 
or card fall got outto be good, a man taketh ir patiently , and 
endeavourecth to mend his ill chance by his good play ; and 
like Bees , whofrom Time, a ſharpe and dry herbe,, gather 
ſayeer honiezand as the Proverb is,make a vertue of neaeſlity. 


| C HAP, ST 
i "Ws fludie true gietie, the firſt office of wiſedome. 


He preparatives made,arid the two foundations laid,it is 
time to build, and toſer downe therutes of wifedome, 
* whereof the firſt and moſt noble concernerh the retigionand 
worſhip of God. Pirtic holdeth the firſt place in the rank of 
J our duties, and itisathing of great imporrance, wherin it is 
= dangerous and very eafic to'crre and be miſtaken. Ir is necel- 
fary therefore to be adviſed', and to know how he that fludi- | 
crth wiſedome ſhould govern himſelfe which wee purpoſe to 
vc; having alictle diſcourſed of the ſtate arid ſuccelle of reli- | | 
—__ the world, referring the reſt antorhat Which Thave 
aid in'my three Verities. \. . = w 
1  Tlrisfirſtavery fearefull thing, toconfider the great diver- 
Diverſity of fity of religions which have beene and are inthe world, and | 
2eligions. much moreof the encfk of forme af them, fo fantaſticall | 
and exorbitant , that it is a wonder thatthe underſtanding of | 
man ſhould be ſo much beſotted and made drunken with im- 
EP | poſtures; 


pe 


poſtures ; for it Kemeth, that there is nothing in che world, 
. bighor Jow, which hath-not been deified in ſame place or 6- 
ther, & that.hath not found a place wherin to be worſhipped. 
They all agree m many thnngs , and have likewiſe taken 
their beginning in the ſame climate,  Paleflina arid ef abin 
which joynetogether ( I meane the more rehowned and fa- 
mous miltrefle of the reſt ) havetheir principlesand founda= 
tions almoſt alike ; The belicfe of one God, the author of all 
things, of bis providence and love towards thankind, the 
immortalitie of the foule, reward for the geod, chaſtiſement 
for the wickcd after this life, a certain outwatd profefiion of 
praying invocating, honouring and ſerving God. To winne 
them credit, and that they may be received, they alledge and 
furniſh themſelves, whether indeed and in veritie,as the true, 
or by impoſtureandfaire ſemblance, with revelations,appari- 
tions; prophets, miracles, prodigies, holy myſterics, Saints, 
Alk have their foumraine and beginning ſmall, feeble, humble, 
but by lietlo andittle, by the irmiration and contagious accla- 
.mation of the people, with ſome fiftions as fore-runners,they 
have taken footing , and beene authoriſed ; inſonnch that 
they all arc held with affirmation and devotion , yea theab. 
ſardeſt amengthem. ' All hold and tech, that God is appea- 
ſed and wonne by penpery prota, vowes, and promiſes,and 
the like.: All believe chat the principall arid moſt pleaſant 
ſervice of God, andthe powerfalleſt meancetoappeaſc him, 
and to obtaine his gracc,is to prmiſh, to cut theriſeves, to im«= 
poſe upon themſelves ſome painſull ard difficalt tabout: wits 
neflc thorowout the world, andalmoſt inal rcligiorns,andri- 
zher in- the falſe than inthe trace, in Mahanietifine , -than 
Chriftianitie,fo many orders,companies,hetmitapes,ahd fric- 
rics,deſtinated focertaine and divers exerciſes very painfafl 
and of a iri&t profeffion, evenro thelaneing and cutting of 
their bodies, thinking thereby to merit much more then the 
common fort, who purifie not themfelvys with zMii&ions and 
torments as theydo,and _ diy they provide new:and the 
nature of mandoth never ceaſe to-invent meartes of paine and 
torment, tis wrgaar from the opinion that God ta- 
keth-pteaſure, is plcafed wichche torment andrume of 
his crcatures » which opinion is founded uponthe _— | 
= _' 


] 
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T'"4” all agree 
in many privc- 
ples. 


Seneca» 


290 Toſtudit true pietie, the firft office of Wiſdome. 


which were univerſall thorowout the world before the birth 


of Chriſtianity, and cxcrciſed not only upon innocent beaſts, 
which were maſſacred, with the effuſion of their blood, for a 
pretious preſent unto God, but(a ſtrang thing that man ſhoul4 
be ſo ſottiſh) upon infants, innocents, and men, as well good 
and honeſt as offenders, a cuftome practiſed with great reli - 
gion almoſtin all nations : As the Gere a people of Scythia ; 
who among other ccremonics and facritices diſpatched unto 
their god Zamolxis, from five yearesto five, a man among 
them to demand things neceſlary for them, And becauſe jr 
was thought neceſſary that one ſhould die ſodainly , at an in- 
tant, and that they did expoſe themſelves unto death after a 
doubtful} manner, by running themſelves upon the points of 
three javelins, whereby it fell out,that many were diſpatched 
in their order,untill there came one that lighted upon a mor- 
tall wound,and died ſaddenly, accounting him the fitteſt meſ. 
ſenger and in greateſt favour with their god andnotthe reſt : 
as the Perfans, witnefle the fat of Ameſiris the mother of 
Xerxes , who atan inſtant buried alive fourtcene young men 
of the beſt houſes, according to thereligion of the countrey : 
as the ancient Gaxles,the Carthaginians,who ſacrificed to $q- 
z#rve their children,their fathers and mothers being preſent : 
the Lacedemonians, who flattered their goddefle Diana, by 
whipping their youths in favour of her, many times even to 
death : the Greekes, witneſle the ſacrifice of Iphigenia : the 
Roemanes,Witneſle the two Decii: Yue futt tanta iniquitas deo- 
runs ut placari pop. Rom, nou poſſent, niſi tales virs occidiſſent ? 
Fas the offence of the gods ſo great and ſo unjuſt , as it conldnot 
be appeaſed, but by the death of ſuch mex as theſe > T urkes, wa 
fo maſlacretheir viſage,their breſts, their members, ro grati- 
fie their Prophet : the new Eaſt and Weſt [ndbes ; and in The- 
wiftitan,where they cement their idols:with the bloodof chil- 


dren. What madneſle was this, to thinke to flatter che Divi- 


nitie with inhumanitic;to content theDivine goodneſſe with 
our affliction, and to fatisfic the juſtice of God with crueltie 1 
Tuſtice then thirſting after humane blood , innocent blood , 
drawneand ſhed with ſo much paine and torment ; Ur fc ai 
placentur quemadmodum ne bomines quideys ſeviant:: As if the 
drvinitie- ſhould be ſatisfied by.our inhumanitie. From whence 
- ..CAN 


_ vantages and priviledges,ſo high and ſo autlenticall above 0- gow above alle 
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can this opinion and belicfe ſpring, that God taketh pleaſure 

in torment and in cheruine of his works,and humane nature? 

Following this opinion, of what. nature ſhould God be 2 But 

all this hath been aboliſhed throughout Chrittendome, as be- 

forc hath becn ſaid. _ : oY | 
They have alſo thcir differences, their particular articles, ; 

whereby they arcdiſtinguithed among themſelves,and every Ty,, jjgrr. 

oneprefers it ſelfe above thereſt,afluring himſelf it is the bet- 

ter,and more true than the reſt, reproaching the onethe other 

with ſome things, and ſo condemne and rejed one another. 

But no man doubteth,neither is it a matter of labor to know 4 
which is the trueſt;the Chriſtian religion having ſo many ad- ;,;2:.4 ron 


thers,and eſpecially theſe, It is the ſubje& of my ſecond VYeri- 
tic, where is ſhewed how far all others arc inferiourunto it. 

Now as they ſpring up one after another,the younger doth 
alwaics build upon the more ancient, and next precedent, The latter are 
which from the top tothe bottome it doth not wholly dif- 5 /t #pon the 
proveand condemne ; for then it could not be heard or take {*'"*"- 
faoting; but ic only accuſeth it cither of imperfe&ion: , 'or of 
the cnd,and that therfore it commeth to ſucceed it and to per= 
fe it,and ſoby littleandlittle overthroweth 1t,and inricheth 
it ſelfe with the ſpoiles there : as the Tudaicall, whicthath 
retained many things of the Gentile Agyptian religion the 
elder, the Hebrewes not being eaſily purified of their cu- 
ſtomes : the Chriſtian bui;t upon the verities and promiſes of 
the Tudaicall ; the Tur kiſh upon them both, retaining almoſt 
all the veritics of Chriſt Ieſus , exceptthe firſ and principle , 
which is his Divinity: ſo that if a man will leape from. tuda- 
ifme to Mahumatiſme, he mult pafle by Chriſtianitie /:- and 
ſuch there have beenc among the Mahumatiſts as have expo- 
kd themſelves to torments,to maintaine the truth of Chriſti» 
an religion, asa Chriſtian would doe to maintaine the truth — 
of the Old Teſtament. But yet the elder and more ancientdoe 1 
wholly condemnethe younger, and hold them for capitall c- 
nemies. | 

All religions have this 1in them , that they are ſtrange and 
horrible to the common ſenſe ; for they propoſe and arebuilt 4 frame 
and compoſcd of parts, whereof ſome leeme to the judge» t nature 
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nent of man baſe, unworthy and unbefitting, wherewith the 
ſpiric of man ſome what ſtrong and vigorous, jeſteth and ſpor- 
teth it {elfe ; others too high, bright, wonderfull, and myſti= 
call, where he can know nothing, wherewith it is offended. 
Now the ſpirit of man is not capable but of indifferent things, 
it contemneth and diſdaineth the ſmall , it is aſtoniſhed and 
confounded with the great;and therefore it is no marvaii, if it 
be hardly perſwaded at the firlt onſet; to receive all religion, 
where there isnothing indifferent and common , and therc- 
fare muſt bedrawne thereunto by ſome occaſion : for if it be 
Rrong,it difdaineth and laugheth ar it;if it be feeble and ſuper» . 
ſtitious, it is aſtoniſhed and ſcandalized :  Predicammns Ieſun . 
crucifixaum, Judzis ſcandalum, gentibus fiultitiam:We preach Je 
ſus erucified, a ſcandall to the Jewes,to the people follie. Whereof 
it comes to paſſe, that there arc fo many misbelievers and ir- | 
religious perſons, becaule they conſult and hearken too mnch | 
to their owne judgements,thinking to examine and judge of 
theaffairescf religion according to their owne capacitie, and 
to handle it with their owne proper andnaturall mſtrument, 
We muſt be fimple,obedient,and debonaire, if we will be fit 
toreceivereligion,to believe and liveunder the lawyby reve- - 
rence and obedience to ſubje& our judgement, and to ſuffer. 
our ſelves-to be led and conduttcd by publike authority; Cap- 
tiuautes intelle firm ad obſequium pact : Submitting our under= 
ftandsnp to the obedience of faith, - | 
But it was required fo to proceed, otherwiſe religion ſhould 
not bee reſpeted, and had in admiration as irought ; now 
it isneceflary that itbe received and ſworne to, as well au- 
thentically and zcverently , as difliculely ; If it were ſuch as - 
were:wholly pleaſing to the palat and nature of man withour 
ſtrangeneſle, it would be thought morecafily, yet leſſe reve- 
rently received. | 
Par”: Now: the religions and: beliefes being ſuch'as hath beene 
 #bytveywe Taid,ftrange unto the common ſenſe, very farreexcecding all 
not io begotten the reachand underſtanding of man,they muſt not , 'nor can» 
by bumane motbegottennor ſetled in us, by naturall and humane meanes 
FOrine (for then among ſo many .great mindes as there have beene 
rare and excellent, ſome had attained thereunto ) but it muſt 
needs be;that they be given us by extraordinary and _—y 
| revelation, 
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revelation, gottenand received by divine infpiration, 'and as 
ſent from heaven. In this manner likewiſe all doaffirme,thar 
they hold their religion-and believe ir, ' not fromimen,or any 
other creature, but from:God:. | 

But to ſay the truth, anenot toflatter or diſguiſe, this 1s . 
rothing ; they are whatſoever ſome fay , held by hnmane Ad yer they 
hands and meanes, which is true in every reſpe, in falſe teli- are gotten by 
2ions,being nothing but prayers, and humane or diabolicall *##xc means. 
inventions: the true,as they: have another juriſdiction, ſo ate: 
they both received and held by another hand ; neverthelcfſe 
we maſt diſtinguiſh. As touching the receiving of them, the 
firſt and generall publication and inſtallation of them hath 
beene, Domino cooperante, ſermone confirmante, ſequentibus fig= 
11s; God working hs word confirming, and ſigns following divine 
and wonderfull : the particular is done by humane hands and 
meanes;; the nation, countrey, place, gives the religion, and - 
that aman profcficth which is in force inthatplaceand among 
thoſe perſons where he is borne, and where heliveth-; Hee 18 
circumciſed, baptized; a Tew a Chriſtian, before heknowes 5; 
thathe-is a man ; forrcligion 1 not of our chiotſe or ele&ion, 
but man without his knowledge is made a Tew or a Chriſtian 
becauſe he is borne in Indaiſme or Chriſtianitie; and if he had 
beene borneelſewhere among:theGentiles, or Malumetans, 
he had þeenc likewiſe a Gentile or a Mahumetan: As'touch- 
ing the obſervation, the true and good profeſfors thereof, "be." 
ſides the outward profefiion, which is common to all, yea to 
miſ-believers,they attribute to the gift of Godztheteſtimony 
of the Holy Ghoſt within ; butthis isa thing not common 
nor ordinary, what faire colour focver nog it , witneſſe 


the lives-and manners of men, fo 1ll agrecing withtheirbe- 
licfe , whofor bumanc occaſions and thoſe very light, go ag 
gainſt the tenor of their —_—_— they were held and plant- 
cd with adivioe hand , ing inthe world could ſhake ns, 
ſuch a tic wonkdthet be ſo cafily broken *"Tf it had anytouch' 
or ray of divinity ,: it would appearein all, it wonld produce 
wonderfull effe&s that-could not be hid;as Truth it ſelfe hath 
faid ; If you heve but as much faith as a muſtard ſeed,” you 
ſhould remove mount aines. But what proportion oragreement; 
is there betwixt the perſwaſion of the inimortalitic of the 
T A... 
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ſoule, and a future reward ſo glorious and bleſſed, or ſo inglo- 
rious, aud accurſed, and the life that a man leadeth? The only 
apprehenſion of thoſe things that a man faith he doth firmely 
beleeve, will take his ſenſes from him : The only apprehen- 
fionand fearetodie by juſtice, andin publike place, orby 
ſome other ſhametull and diſhonourable aRion , hath made 
many to loſetheir ſenſes, and cait them into ſtrange trances : 
3nd what is thatin reſpe& of the worth of that which re- 
ligion teacheth us is to come? But is itpoſlible in truth to 
beleeve,to hope for that immortality ſo happy, and yet to fear 
death a neceſlary paſſage therenunto ? to feare and apprehend 
that infernall puniſhment , and live as wee doe? Theſe are 
things as incompatibleas fire and water, They ſay they be- 
leeve itathey make themſelves belecve they beleeve it , and 
they wil make others belecve it too; but it is nothing, neither 


| doe they know what itis to beleeve. For a belicfe,, Imeanec 


ſuchas the Scripture calleth hiſtoricall, is diabolicall, dead, 
informed, unprofitable, and which many times doth more 
hure than good. Such beleevers (faith an ancient Writer) are 
mockers and impoſtors ; and another ſaith , that they are in 
one reſpe&,the moſt fierce and glorious, in another the moſt 
looſe,difſolute,and villanous of the world ; more than men 
inthe articles of their belicfe, and worſe than ſwine in their 
lives. Doubtlefſe if we hold our ſelyes unto God ,-and our 
religion, I ſay not by a divine grace as we ſhould, but only af- 
teraſimpleand common manner, as we beleeve a hiſtory,or a 
friend, or companion , wee ſhould place them far above all 
other things for that infinic goodnefle that ſhineth in then, at 
the leaſt they ſhould be put in the ſame ranke or degree with 
honour, riches, friends. Now there are very few that do not 
feare lefle to commit an offence againſt God, and any point of 
his religion, than againſt his father, his mafter, his fricnd, his 
equals. Allthis hurtcth not the digtfity, purity, and height of 
Chriſtianity, no more than the dunghill infe@eth the beames 
of the Sunne, which ſhinesupon ic ; foras one ſaith, Fides 
mou & perſons, ſed contra,But a man canngr pronounce ſo great 
a Veagainſt thoſe falſe hypocrites , whom Verity ir ſelfe ſo 
much condemneth, as they belch outof their owne mouthes 
againſt themſelves. | : 
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The better ro know true piety , it is neceſlary firſt to ſepa- - _— 
rater fromthe falſe, fained and counterfeit, totheend , wee rae and felſt 
may not equivocate as the moſt part of the world doth. There reiigies. 
is nothing that maketh a fairer ſhew, and thar taketh greater 
paincs to reſemble true piety and religion, and yet that is 
more contrary and enemy thereunto, than ſuperſtition : like 
the Woolfe, which doth notalitcie reſemble the dogge , but 
yet hath a ſpirit and humour quite contrary : and the flatterer . 
who counterfeitcth a zealous friend, and is nothing lefle ; 
or like falſe coine which maketh a more glittering ſhew than __ 
the true; Gens ſaperſtitioni obnoxia, religionibus adverſa : The Tacie, 
people is ſubjeft to ſuperſtition , contrary to true religion, It is 
likewiſe envious and jealous, likean amorous adultcreſfſe, who 
' With her ſmooth ſpeeches makes ſhew of greater affe&ion, 
and Care of the hasband,than the rue and lawfull wife, whom = 
ſhe endeavoureth to make odious unto him. Now the nota- 
ble differences of theſe two are, that religion loveth and ho- 
| noureth Godzfſerleth a man in peace andreſt , and lodgeth in 
a liberall, free, and generous ſoule » Superſtition troubleth a 
man, and makes him wilde, and injureth God himſelfe, tea- 
ching to feare with horror ard aſtoniſhment,to hide himſelf, 
and to fly from him,if it were poflible ; it is a weake, poore, 
and bafe malady of the ſoule ; Super ftirio error 1nſanue ,aman- Augult. 
| dos timer, quos colit violat : morbus puſolli anims, qui ſuperſts- 
| | tone imbutis eſt ,quietus eſſe nuſqnam poteſt. Varro ait Denm 
| ga religioſo vereri, a ſuperſtitioſo timers : Smpeyſtition ts a fran- 
ticke error, it feareth friends ; ——_— theſe that love it : It 
i the diſeaſe of a weake mind , which being infefted with ſuper- 


p frition, can never be at reſt. Varro ſaith, religious men fear God 
for love, the ſuperſtitions for puniſoment, Let us ſpeak of them 
both apart. ; ] 
A ſuperſtitious man ſuffereth neither God nor man to live | M q 
F jn peace. Hee apprehendeth God as oneanxious, ſpightfull, Pn => ] 
hardly contented , cafily moved, with difficulty appcaſed , lerid 


examining our ations after the humane faſhion cf a ſevere 
Indge, that watcheth our ſteps ; wt.ich hee proveth true by 

his manner of ſerving him, which is all after one faſhion. He "oY 
tremblcth for feare, he is never ſecure, fearing he never doth P 
well enough, and that he hath left ſomething undone, by the 
| V 4 omiſſion 
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omiſfionwhercof all is worth nothing that he hatizdone ; he 


| doubteth whether God be wel content;and labourcth to flats 


ter him, to the end he may appeaſe and winne bim. ; hce im- 
portuneth him wich prayers,vowes, offerings ; hefaineth to 
bimſelfe miracles , eaſily believeth and recciveth ſuch as are 
counterfeited by others , and intcrpreteth all things though 
purcly naturall, as expreſly {cnt and done by God, and run- 
neth after whatſoever a man ſaith with all the care that may 
be ; Dus ſuperStittonss propria, nimins timor , numins cultas ; 
T wo things are proper to ſuperſtition - Foo much feare, too much 
honour. What js all this butby puniſhing himſelfe , vilely , 
baſely, and unworthily to deale withGod, and more mecha. 
nically,than a man would do with a man of honor? Generally 
all ſaperſtition and fault in religion, proceedeth_ from this , 
that we make not that account of God that we ſhould, we rc» 
vokehim, and compell him into order, wejudge of him ac- 
cording to our ſ-lves, we put upon him our humours,O what 
baſphemy is this ! 

Now this vice and maladiec is almoſt naturall unto.us, and 
wehavealla kind of inclination thcreunto. Platarch deplo- 
reth the infirmity of man, who never knoweth how to keep 
a meaſure, orto ſettle himſclfe upon his feet ; for it leaneth 
and degenerateth either into ſuperſtition and vanitie;or intoa 
contempt and careleſnefle of divine things. Weare like to an 
ill adviſed husband, befatted and couſcned with the coyning 
ſubtilrics of a light woman, with whom he converſeth more - 
by reaſonof her artificial flacteries,than with his honckt ſpouſe 
who honoureth and ſerveth him With afimple and naturall 
ſhamcfaſtneſle ; and even fo ſuperſtition pleaſeth-us more 
than true religion. | 

It is likewiſe vulgar,it proceedeth from a weaknefle of the 
ſoule, an ignorance or miſ-knowledge of God, and that very 
grofle, and therefore it is molt commonly found in children, 
women,old men, fſicke, and ſuch as have beene affaulted with 
ſome violent accident. To be bricfe,it 1s in barbarous natures; 
Inclinant naturam ad ſuperſtitionem barbari : Barbarous 1a- 
tures incline ſooneſt to ſuperſtition, OF this then it-is faid,and 
not of truereligion,thart it is truc that P/aro affirmeth, that the 
weaknefſeand 1dlenefſe of men hath brought in religion, x 

made- 


made it prevaile, whereby children, women, andold men 
ſhould be moſt capable of religion, more ſcrupulous and de- 
vcut : this were ro wrorg true religion, to g1veit ſopoore 
and fraile a foundation. 

Bcſidestheſe ſeeds of naturall inclination and ſuporſtition, 
there are many that ſhake hands with it, and favour it greatly 
for the great gaine and profit they receive by it, Great men 


trouble nor hinder it, becauſe they know it is avery fit inſtru- 
ment to lead a people withall, and therefore they doe not on-= 
ly enflame and nouriſh that which is already grafted in na-: 
ture, but when need require they forge and invent new, as 


Scipio, Sertorins, Sylla,and others : Out faciumt animes humiles 


formidine divum,gepreſſoſg, premunt ad terram. Nulla res mul- 
titudinem efficacius regis, quam ſuperſtitio : Which makes their 
mindes humble for offending the gods , and lowly proftrate th:ns- 
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ſelves to the ground. Nothing more forcibly carrieth a multitude = 


than ſuperStition. 

Now quitting your felvs of this baſe and foule ſuperſtition 
(which I would have him to abhor,whom T defireto inftru&- 
unto wiſdome)let us learne to guide our {elves to true religi- 
on and pictie, whereof I will giveſome grounds and pour- 
traites, as lefler lights thercunto. But before we enter there- 
into, let me here {ay in generall,and by way of preface, that of 


ſo many divers religions, and manners: of ſerving God ,, 


which are or may bein the world, they ſeeme to be the moſt 
noble, and to have greavelt apearance of truth, which with-- 
out great externall and corporall ſcrvice,draw the ſoul into it 
ſelfe,and raiſe it by pure contemplation to admire and adore 
the greatnefle and infinite majeſtic of the firit cauſe of all 
things,and the eflence of eflenſes, without any great declara» 
tion ordeterminationthereof, or preſcriptien of his ſervice; 
but acknowledging it indefinitly,to be goodneſſe,perfeRion, 
and infinitnefle, wholly incomprehenſible and not to bee. 
known, as the Pythagorians , and moſt famous Philoſophers 
doe teach. This is to approach unto the religion of the Angels, 
and to put in praiſe that word of the Sonne of God, Toa- 
dore in ſpiritand truth, for God accounteth ſuch worſhippers 
the beft,. There are others on the other ſide, and inanother- 
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extremity, who will have a viſible Dejty, capable by the ſen- 
ſes, which baſe and crofle error hath mocked almoſt all the 
world, even Iſrael in the deſert, in framing to themſelves a 
molten Calfe. And of theſe they that have choſenthe ſanne 
for their god,ſeeme to have-more reaſon than the reſt,becauſe 
of the greatnefle,beauty,and reſplendent and unknown vertue 
thereof, even ſuch as enforce the whole world to the admira- 
tion and reverence of it ſclfe. The eye ſeethnothing that is 
like unto it,or thatapproacheth neer unto it in the whole uni- 
verſc, it is one Sunne, and without companion. Chriftianity, 
as in the middle,tempereth the ſenſible and outward with the 
inſenfible and inward, ſerving God with ſpirit and body, and 
accommodating itſelfe to great andlittle, whereby it is better 
eſtabliſhed, and more durable. But cven in that too, as there 
isadiverſfity, and degrees of ſoules, of ſufficiencie, and capa- 


city of divine grace ; ſois there a difference inthe manner of 
ſerving of God: the more high & perfe& incline more tothe 


firſt manner, more ſpirituall and contemplative, and lefle ex- 
.ternall ; thelefſe and imperfc& , 2yafs /ub padagogo, Avit 
were under a T #tor, remaine in the other,and doe participate 
of the outward and vulgar deformities. 
Religion conſifteth in the knowledge of God, and of our 
ſelves ; (for it is a relative aRion betweene both) the cffice 


thereof is to extoll God to theuttermoſt of our power, and 


to beat downe man as low as may be, as if hee were utterly 


.loſt, and afterwards to furniſh himſelfe with meanes to rife 
. againe, to make him feele his miſery and his nothing , to the 


cnd he may put his whole confidence in God alone, 

The office of religion is to joyne us to the author and prin» 
cipall cauſe ef all our good, to reunite, and faſten man to his 
firſt cauſe, as to his root, wherein ſo long as hee continueth 
firme and ſetled, he preſerveth himſelfe in his owne perfei- 
on ; and contrariwiſe when he 1s ſeparated, he inſtantly fain- 
ecth and languiſheth. 

The end and effec of religion is faithfully to yeeld all the 
honor and glory untoGod , and all the benefit unto man. All 
good things may be reduced totheſe two ; The profit, which 
18 an amendment, and an efſenriall and inward good, 1s due 
unto poore, wretched, and inall points miferable man ; the 
glorie, 


/ 
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glory, which isan outward ornament, is duc unto God alone, 


who is the perfection and fulneſſe of all good, wherunto noe 
thing can be added 3 Gloria in excelfis Deo , & 5n terrapax 
hominibus : Glory be to God on high , and peacs with men upon 
earth. | Ss 
Thus much being firſt knowne , our inſtru&ion to piety is 
firſt to learn to know God:for from the knowledge of things 
proccedeth that honour we do unto them. Firſt then we muſt 
belceve that hee 1s, that hee hath created the world by his 
power, goodneſle, wiſedome,and that by it he governeth ie; 
that his providencewatcheth over al things,yea the leaftthat 
are ; that whatſoever heſcndeth us is for our good, and that 


' whatſoever is evill proceedeth from our ſelves.If we account 


thoſe fortunes evill that be ſendeth us, we blaſpheme his holy 
name., becauſe naturally wee honour thoſe that doe us good, 
and hate thoſe that hurtus. Wee muſt then reſolve to obey 


him, and to take all in good part which commeth from his 


hand, to commit and ſubgit our ſelves ynto hlm. . 


- Secondly , wee muſt honour him : and the moſt excellent 


and devouteſt way to doe 1t, is firſt, to mount up our ſpirits 
from all carnall, earthly,and corruptible imagination ; and by 
the chaſtelt, higheſt, and holieſt conceits, exerciſe our ſelves 
in the contemplation of the Divinity ; and after that we have 


adorned it, with all the moſt magnificall and excellent names : 
and praiſes that our ſpirit can imagine, that we acknowledge: 


IS 
An inftruftion 
to piety. - 


F. 79 knov 
God. 


Ig 
2. To bonour - 
him, 


that wee have preſented nothing unto it worthy itſelfe : bur 


that the fault is in our weaknefle and imbecillity , which can 
conceive nothing more high. God isthe laſt endeavour and 


higheſt pitch of our imagination, -every man amplifying the 


14ea, according to his owne capacity - and to ſpeake better, 


God is infinitely above all our laſt and higheſt endevours and- 


imaginations of perfeRion. 


Againe, we muſt ſerve him with our heart andſpirit , its 


the ſerviceanſwerable to his nature; Dems /piritms eft: ſis Dems 
eft animm, fit tibi pore mente colendus : God ts a ſpirit; if God. 
be a ſpirit,worſhip 1m 11 purity of ſpir+t.Ir is that which he re- 


' Quireth,that which pleaſeth him : Fazer tales querit adoratos: 
res: The Father defireth ſuch wrt The moſt acceptable 


ſacrifice anto his MaJcſty,is a pure,tree,& hamble heart : $4- 


erificiums. : 


30 
2. Toſerve 


him in [pirit. 
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crificium Deo ſpiritus: Apmre heart is a ſacrifice unto God, An 


Senec. innocent ſoule,an innocent life: Optimns animns,pricherrimas 

La&ai, Det cultas,religtofiſswns cults wittars, unicus Dei cultus non 

_ eſſe malum : 4 pure mind zs the beſt ſervice of God;the moſt reli= 
riim, 


gious worſhipping of God ts to follow him;the only honogr of God is 
ot evill, A wile man 1sthetrue facrifice ofthe great (God, his 
{pirit is his temple, his ſoule 1s his image his affe&ions are his 
offerings, his greateſt and moſt ſolemn facrifice is to imitate 
him,to ſerve and implore him: for it is the part of thoſe that 
are great, togive ; of thoſe that are poore, toaske - Beating 
dare quam accpere : It is better to give than; to take. 
_ Nevertheleſſe, we are not to contemn and diſdaine the out- 
4 To ſervebin Ward and publikeſervice, which muſt be asan affiſtant to the 
with our bodys other,by obſcrving the ceremoni<s,ordinances, and cuſtomes, 
with moderation, without vanitic, without ambition, or hy- 
pocriſic,withourt avarice,and alwayes with this thought, Thace 
God will be ſervad in fpirit:and that that which is outwardly 
done,israther for our ſelves than for God ; for humane unitie, 
| and edification, than for divine verity : 2x potires ad morem 
t quam ad rem pertinent : Which rather belong to manners and cu- 


ftome than to the thing it ſelf, 


2» Our vows and prayers unto God ſhould be all ſubject unto 
' 5.To pray unto his will : we ſhould neither defire nor aske any thing, but as 
bim, he hath ordained, having alwayes for our bridle;Fiat voluntas 


tua. Toaske any thing againſt his providence, is to corrupt 
the Indge and Governour of the world ; to thinke to flatter 
him, and to win him by preſents and promiſes, is to wrong 
him.God doth not defire our goods ; neither to ſay the truth, 
have we any : all is his. Nor accipian de domo tua vitulos,&c. 
ens oft enim orbis terre, plenitudo ejus : I will nottake the . 
J' eatves from thy houſe,&&e. for the Whole world is mine,and all that 
J' bs therein, But his will is, that we only make our ſelves fit to 
LE '_  receivefrom him, never cxpe&ing that we ſhonld giveunto 
him, but askeand reccive- : for it is his office to give as being 
great,and it bclongsto man as being poore and needy, tobeg 
and to receive : to preſcribe unto him that which we want, 
and we will, is to expoſe our ſelves to the inconveniences of 

_ Afidesbut that is alwaics beſt,which plcaſeth him beſt. - To 

| bebricfe, we muſt thinke, ſpeak,and deale with God, as if = 
1, tne 
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the world did behold ns ; we muſt live and converſe with the 
world, as if God ſaw us. | 8 

Itis not withreſpe& to honour the name of God as wee 22 
ought, but rather to violate it, lightly ard promiſcnonſly to ,,-,y ;, uſe bis 
mingle it inall our ationsand ſpeeches , as it were byaccla= yum. 
mation or by cuſtome,cither not thinking thereof; or curſors 
ly to paſſe him over; we mult ſpeak of God and his works ſo- 
berly,but yet ſeriouſly, with ſhamefalineſk,, feare, andreve-» 
rence,andneverprelumeto judge of him. 12 

And thus much ſummarily. of picty , which ſhould be in 24. 
high eſtceme ; contemplating always God, witha free,cheer- Te concluſeon 
full,and filiall foule ; notwilde, nor troubled, asthe ſuperſti- - 
tious arc. Toncbing the particularities as well of the beliefe 
as obſervation , it 1s neceflary that wee tic our ſelves to the 
Chriſtian, -as to the true, more rich, high, and honourableto' - 
God,commodious and comfortable to man,as we have ſhew= 
ed in ourſecond veritic, and therin remaining, we muſt with 
a ſweet ſubmiſſion ſubmir and ſertieour Rives to that which 
the Catholike Church in all times hath univerſally beld, and 
holdeth, and not intangling our ſelves withnoyeltics , or ſe- 
leed and particular opinions, for the reaſons ſet down. in my 
third Veritie, and eecially- m-the firſt and laſt Chapters ; 
which may ſuffice unto him, that canhot, or will not read the. 
whole booke. = —_—_— 

Let me only give this one advice,neceflary for him that in- 27 
tendeth to be wiſczand that is,not to leperate piety from true 47 adviſe 1272 
honeſty, whereof we have ſpoken before,and fo content him- {21935 
ſclfe with one of them , much leſſero confoundand mingle ;,1echer. 
them together. Theſe are two things verydifferent,and which | 
havediversjurifdictions ; piety andprobity, religion and ho- - 
neſty,devotion and conſcience : I will that both of them bee 
jointly in him whom here iaſtract,becanfethe one cannot be 
without the other entire and perfe&; but confuſed; © 'Behold- 
here two rocks, whereof we mult take heed; and few there be * 
that know them;to ſeparate them,and to rettcontented with 
the one, toconfound and minglethem, in ſuch fore, | that the 
one bethe juriſdi&ion of the other. y | 

The firſt that ſeparate them,and that have but one of them, 26 
are of two forts,fox ſame doe wholly give themſelves to _ Of thoſe which + 
; __ worthp | 
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worſhip and ſerviecof God, taking no care atall of true ver = 
tue and honeſtic, whereof they haveno taſte ; a vice noted ag 
naturall ro che Iewes eſpecially; (a race aboveall other ſuper. 
ſitious,and for that cauſe odious toall:) and much” diſplajed 
by their prophcts,and afterwards by the Aeſ5ias,who repro 
ched them , that of their Temple they had madea denne of 
thieves, a cloake and excuſe for many wickednefles, which 
they perccivednot, ſo were they beſotted with this outward 
deyotion , wherein putting their whole confidence, they 


IM thought themſelves diſcharged of all duty , yea they were 
- made more hardie to do any wickedneſſe, Many arc tonched 


with this feminine and popular ſpirit , wholly attentive to 
thoſe ſmall exerciſes of outward « - whereby. they arc 
made never the better,from'whence came that proverb , 4» 
angel in the Charch,a divel in the houſe: they lend the ſhew and 
outward part unto God,like the Phariſtes,they arc ſepulchers; 


__ White walls; Populus bic labiis me honorat, cor eorum longe a 


me ; This people honour me with their lips , . but their heart is 
farre from me ; yea they make pietie a cover for impietic, they 


| make it (as they ſay ) an occupation or a merchandiſe,and al- 


ledgetheir offices of devotion, to extenuate and recompence 
their ſnneand iniquitie.. Others quite contrary make no ac- 
count but of vertuc and honeftie, little caring for any thing 
that belongs to religion , a fanle of many Philoſophers, and 
which is likewiſe too common among our Atheitts. Theſe 
are two viclons.cxtremities, but which is the more or the lefle 
extreme, or whichef the ewo is the more worthic, religion 
or honcſtie, it is not my purpoſe tedetermine ; I will only ſay 
(to compare them in three points.) that. the firſt is farre more. 
caſic,of greater ſhew,of ſimple and vulgar ſpirits : the ſecond 
18 farre more difficult and laborious in the performance, of 


' Iefle ſhew, of ſpirits valiant and generous. 


I come toothers, who differ not much from the firſt, who 
take no cate but of rcligion. They pervert all order, and trou- 
bleall, confounding honeſtic, religion, the grace of God , 
(as hath beene faid before }- whereby it comes to pafle that 
they havencither truc honeſtic, nor truereligion, nor conſe- 
quently the grace of God , as they thinke,a people only con- 
tent with themſelves, and readie to cenſure and — 
OtNeTrs ; 


FH 


"th « 


— 


others ; Nui confidunt in /e , & 4/pernant altos ; Who iruff in 


themſelves, and contemue others. They'think that religion is a 
generality ofall good,and of al vertuc,thatal'vertucs are con- 


teined init;and neceflarily follow-ic, whereby they acknow- 
ledgenoother vertue nor honeltie, but that whichis opened 
With the key of religion. Now. it is quite conttary;for teligi- 
on which is the latter,is a ſpecial and particular vertue,diftin. 


guilhed from allother vertucs, - which maybe without then 


and without probitic, as hath beene-faid-of the Phariſies , 
religious and wicked ;and they without religion,” as in many 
Philoſophers good and vertuous, but*yct irreligious. It-1s 
likewifh.aa all divinitic teacheth; a motall humane vertue,ap- 
pertaining to juſtice, one of the foure cardinall vertues, which 
teacheth us in generall,to give unto cvery one thatrwhich be=- 
longeth unto him,reſerving to every one hisplace. Now God 
being aboveall, the univerſall author and maſter ; wee muſt 


give unto him all ſoveraigne honour, ſervice, obedicnce, and. 
chis ſubalternercligion,and the Hyporhefis of juſtice, which is 
the generall Theſis, more ancient andnaturall; They on the 
other ſide, will that a man be religious before he be honeſt.,. 


and that religion(whichis acquired and gotten by an outward 


cauſe, ex 4wairu; Dnomodo credent fine predicante?byh earing; 


hoWw cas they believe , without preaching? )'ingendreth honeſty, 
which we have-ſhewd ſhould proceed from naturezfrom that 
law and light which God hathpuriinto us , . from our firſt be- 
inning. This is an inverted order, Theſe men will that a man 
be an honeſtman, becauſe there is a:Paradiſe and a hell” :: fo 
that ifthey did not feare God,or feare to bedamned (for that 
is often their language-) they would make a goodly pecce of 
worke.O miſerable honeſtic 1. What thankes deſerveſt thou; 
for what thou doſt 2 O:cowardly and idleinnocency; q# »i/ 
metn non places 1 which pleaſerh not without feare\Thou kegpelt 
thy: ſclfe from wickednes, becauſe thoudareſt not be wicked? 


and thou feareſt to be beaten,. and: even thereinart thou wic- 


ked.Odermut peccare mali formidine pane : The wicked forbeare 
zo offend, for feare of pnniſoment,Now I will that thou dare, but 


yet that thou wilt not though thou be never-chidden : Twill 
that thou bean honeſt man ,. not becauſe: thou wouldeft” goe - 
to Paradiſe ,. but becauſe nature, .rcaſon, God willeth it,be-- 


F caule 
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cauſe the law. andthe generall policie of thewold; whereof 
thouarta part, requiretitit ; ſoas that thou caſt nox con- 
ſent tobe any ocherg | except-thou goc againlt thy ſelfe,. thy 
cflence, -cby end. ;Doubtlefſe ſich honeliie occafioned by the 
ſpirit of religion, beſides that it ishot truc andeffential], but 
_ accidentall, iris likewiſe very dangerous, © producing many 
times vety baſe and ſcandalous effc&s{ as experience ina}l 
times hath taughtus ) under the farrcand glorious pretext of 
ietic, What cxecrable-wickedneſlcs hath the zcal of religion 
p z2ht forth? rapes —— or _—_ _h 
-hath yceldedithe like? itbelongethto fo great and noble a 
ts work great and wonder full eff ets. | 
' 1.  TFantumreligio poruit ſuadere malorum,” 
eperit [ape ſceleroſa atque impia faila: 
We? iis Ce ders an [0 a 
As the corruption of the be$t is worſt : 
"Fer the nujuſteſt warre we tindertake, 
 Tnconmtinent religion «brought to flake. 
-'So Luther, Hungaricwas cauſe to looſe, 
So Chrift himfelfe became. a block to Jewes. 


Not to love bimyyeztolookenponhim with 2 wicked cyc;v 


y 
”* 


a man ſhould /lookeupon.# monſter, tharbelteveririnor as lis 
belicveth. Tothmke:tobe polintcd by ſpeaking, or converf- 
-ing with him,js qne of theiweereft and moſt pleaſing ations 
of theſe kindof people. He that is an honeſt man by ſcruple, 
and. arcligiong bridle, ;takehoed of him, and account of him 
as he is:And he that hath religion without honelly;T wilFnot 
Gay,he is more wicked, bat farre more dangerous thanhe that 
hath neitherthe anenor theothtr.:. Onms qui-mterficiet vor, 
putakit [e obſequinm preflare Dea';, 3k [6 killerh you; thinks he 
doth an. eccreprable ſervice: more God : nor beeaulſe religion 
teachethor any way favourcth: wickednefle,av ſome very foo- 
liſhly,and maliciouſly, from this.placedo-obje&for the moſt 
abſurd ag fakeſt religionthat is, :doth-trnor ; butthereaſon 
15,that having no-taſte, nor image, nor'conceitof honeſtic, but 
by imitation, and for theſervice'ofreligion;and thinking that 
to bear honeſt man is noother thing;thertobeexrefall to xd- 
vancereligian, they belicvcallthingswhatſoevor, be it crea- 


wa 4 


not only lawfulland ſafferable y " with'z 
and the'care of religion, buralſocommendable;meritorions, 
yea Worthy canottization, if it ſerve forthe proftcfic and id» 
- vancement of religion}, and the overthrow of their adyerta* 
ries. The Iewes were wickedand crucll'to their paretit,un- 
juſtcowards their neighbours , neither lending, nor payin 
their debts, andallbecaiife they gave unto the Temple,thin 
ingto be quir of all'duties; and ri5-Aing the whole World; by 
faping. Corbav. LEE ABI 1197 "I 
I wilkthen(to concludethisdifconrſt)thatthere be in this 
my wiſe man, a true honeſty , and a'tttiepitty, Joyned* aid 
married together; and both'of them compleat andeerowtied 


with the graceof. God, whichhe denicth none that (hal aske. 


it of him. Deus dat ſpiritum' bonum onuibus petentibar cuns. 
God giveth # good ſpirit ro-all that acke' it of him; a$hath bin 
ſaidinthePreface, articlethe Tg, .  . 


Caray, VI, 
| To governe his deſires and pleaſnres. I 


6d isa principall duty of' a wiſe man; toknow well hor to 
I moderateandrule hig defires and: pleaſures ;ifor' wholly to 
renounce them, I amſo farre'from tequiringitinthisgmy wiſe 
man, that L hold this: opinion'to be nor only fanraſticali;, bac 
vicious and unnaturall. Firſt" then wee muſt confitte this opi> 
nion, which baniſheth and wholly condemacthallplesſares; 
andafterwards leatne how to governe them. C 

It is a plauſible opinion , and ſtudied by thoſe-that would 
ſeemeto be:men of underſtanding, andprofefſors of ſivgular 
ſan&ity;.gencrally'to contemneand/tread atder footxll ores 
of pleaſures, andallcareof the body; retiring the ſpiritunto 
it {cife,not having-any commerce with the body;but elevating 
ir ſelfe ro highthings; and ſo to paſſe this life ag it were-inſen- 
ſibly, neither caſting ir, nor attending its Wichthefe&kind of 
people thatordinary phraſe of paſſing the time, doth very 
well agrec;for it ſeemeth to them, that well'to uſe and'employ 
this life, is filenmly-to paſſpit over;& as Es es" 
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rob rhemſelyes of it, as if it werea miſerable, burthenſome, 
and tedious: thing , being deſirous: ſo to. ſlide thorow the 
world, as that not only recreation and paſtimesare ſuſpefted, 
yea od1ous unto them, but alſo naturall.neceflicies, which God 


hath ſeaſoned with ſome pleaſare: They come not where any 


delight is, but unwillingly; and being where it 1s, they hold 


- their breath till they be gone, as if they were ina place of infe- 


Rion : and tobe brie®2 their life is. offenſiveunts them, and 


. deatha ſolace, pleafing chemſclyes with that ſaying , which 


may be as well ill taken and underſtood, as well , Viram has 
bere in patientia , mortem in defiderio : Not impati:nt of life, 
bat rather to deſire death, | 

Bat the iniquity of this opinion may many wayes be ſhey- 
ed- Firſt, there is nothing (o faire and lawfull, as well and 
dulyto play the man, well to know how to leade this life. It 
isa divine knowledge and very difficult, fora man to know 
how he ſhould lawfully enjoy.his owne eſſence, lead his life 
according to the common and naturall modell, co his proper 
conditions, not ſeeking thoſe that are ſtrange ; far all thoſe 
extravagances, all thoſe artificiall and ſtudicd endeavours, 
thoſe wandring-wayes from the naturall and common , pro- 
cecd from folly & paſſion: theſeare maladies ,without which 
whilſt theſe men would live,not by playing the men, but the 
divines, they. play the fooles;; they would transforime them- 
ſelves into Angels, and they turn themſelves into beaſts : au: 
Deas, aut beftia : bomo ſum, humani 4 me nihil alienum puto + 
Either a God or a beaſt : Iam aman, and I account my ſelfe no 
#ther than humane. Man is a body anda ſoule, and it is not wel 
done to diſmcmber this building, to divideand feparatethis 
brotherly & natural conjun&ion;but contrariwiſe, weſhould 
renue it by mutuall offices, the ſpirit muſt awaken and revive 
the heavie body, the body muſt Ray thelightnes of the ſpirit, 
which many times proves but a crouble-teaſt; the ſpiric muſt 
affiſt and favour the body,as the husband the wite,and not re- 


. JeRit,not hate it. It muſt not refuſeto participate the naturall 
| pleaſures thereof, which are Juſt, and ſuch as befit that mari- 


age that is betwixt them,alwaics holding therein,as the more 
wiſe, a true moderation. A man muft ſtudy,know and-medi- 
rate on this life, tothe end he may returne condigne thankes 


unto I 
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mto him who hath lent it. There is nothing which God hath 
made for us in this preſent life unworthy our care, and we are 
* accountable forthem,even.tothe'very haires of our head ; for 
itisno frivolous warrant or commillion;,- for a man to dire& 
himſelfe and hislife according to his naturall condition, but 
God hath given it him ſeriouſly and expreſly.. 2» 

: But what greater folly is there;and more againſt naturethan 
£0 accouurt our ations vijious,, becauſe theyare naturall ; un- 
worthy becauſe they. are neceflary?. Now this neceſſity and 
pleaſure js an exccllent mariage made by God himſe.fe, Na- 
ture willeth very wiſcly, thatthoſe ations which it hath en- 
Joyned us for our neceſſity, .be alſo delightfull, inviting as 
hereunto not only by reaſon, butalſoby appetite ; and theſe 
rules theſe kind of men goe about to break. It is airequall 
fault and injuſtice, toloath and condemneall pleaſures,an. to 
abuſe them, by loving them over-much;' we muſt neither run 
tothem,norfly from them, but receive them , and uſe them 


diſcrectly and moderatcly,as ſhall preſentlybefaid in the rule, 


Temperance which is the rule of our plcaſures,' condemneth 
as wcll the inſenfibility and privation of all pleaſure, fwporeme 
ature,Which is the failing extremity;as intemperancie,Z561- 
Hnew, Which is the exceeding extremity. Contra natnram eſt 
torguere corpus ſuum,faciles odifſe munditias & ſquallorens ap- 
petere : delicatas res enpere lnxurie oft, wſitatas &- non magns 
parabiles fugere, dementia eft.It is againſt naturegto inforce our 
ſelvs to hate and contemn neat and neceſſary things, and to deſire 
filthines & deformitie : It is wantonnes to defire delicate things, 
aud meer madue(ſe to avoizdthoſe that are common and necafwll. 
He that defireth to diſcard his ſoule, let him boldly doeit if 
he can , whenhis body isnot in health , but enducerh ſome 
rorment, tothe cnd he may disburthen himſclfe of that con- 
tagion 3 but he cannot doe it, as likewiſe he ought not to doe 
it ; for toſpeak according to right and reaſon, it ſhould ne- 
ver abandonthebody ; it is apiſhneſle zo doe it, it ſhould be- 
hold pleaſure and ſorrow with alike ſetled countenance; in 
the onelive ſeverely , the other cheerfully : but inalt caſes ie 
ſhould aflift the body, to maintaine it alwayesin order, ': -- 


To:contemne the world, is4.brave propoſition, and many - 


delight, nay glory to ſpeak, to diſcourſe thereof, but Icannox 
+" 7 perceive 


nd 
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perceivethatithey well underſtand it, much lefſe that they 
practiſe it: what.is it tocontemne. the-world:? What is this 
world ? Is it the heaven,the carth,and ina word the creatures 
that are therein? No I thinke notſo:; W hatthen? Is it theuſe, 
the profit;the ſervice, and commodity that we gather therby? 
If ſo,what ingratitude is this againſt the author that hath 
made themto theſe ends > What accuſation againft nature ? 
VW hat reaſon tocontemne them? If (in the end) thou wile ſay 
that it is neither the one, nor the other , bur it is theabuſe of 
them, the vanities, folly, excefle and wickednes that is4n the 
world; mayanſwer that it were well ſaid,if this were of the 
world, but they are not ſo, but againit the world, and the po- 
licie thereof,they are thy own additions,nor naturall, butarti- 
ficiall. To preſerve thy (elf from them as wiſdom and therule 
followipg teacheth, 1s not ro condemne the world, which re- 
maineth wholly entire withour it ; but it is well to uſethe 
world, wcll to governe thy ſelfe inthe world,and as.Divinity 
teacheth,, to make ute and benefit of the world:,. and not ro 
enJoy it, #ti, non frus. Now theſe kind of peoplethinke to 
practiſe the contempt of the world, by certaine outward par» 
ticular mannersandfafhions,feparated by the common courſe 
of the-world : but this is buemockery. There. is nothing m 
the-warld.ſo exquiſite, the world laugheth nor ,;andisnocrſo 
wanton withimit-ſelfe, as without, in-thoſe-places wheremen 
make:profeſſion of lying it, & trampling it under foot which 
iSſ{pokenagainſt hypocrites,who-have ſ0-much.degenerated 
kram.their beginniog , that there xemaineth nothing butthe 
habit, and-is alſo very much changed,if not \informe., arithe 
leaſt inmatter, which ſerveth chem for nootheruſe , than to 
puff: them up, to-make them more bold and impudent , 
which is quite contrary to their inſtitution ; Ye vobs gui cir- 
eats mare & aridam, ut faciatis nuum projeiytuns, or crnm fa- 


 fwufaerit, facitir filiiom gebeune : Woe be to you that.compaſſe 


fea and land,to make one of your profeſſion aud when be 4s made 
ye make him two-fold more the child of bell: and notagainft the 
gaod,muchleſſc againſt the citate in ic feif which ischeſchool 
of true and holy Philoſophie. It is then a fantaſticall and 
oral opinion , generally: to rejeRt-aud condemine all 

ires and plcaſures, God is the creator andaythor of = 
LY + | . IFC 


ſure, Plantavit Dominus paradiſum veluptatis,poſunt hominens 
in paradiſe voluptatis,protulit ome lignum pulchrum', ſuave, 
deleftabile : God planted the paradiſe 7} pleaſure , wherein hee 
placed man, which bronght forth all 
and dele Fable trees, as thall be faid, Bur we mult firſt ;jcarne 
how tocarry our ſelvestherein. Fw 

This inſtruion may be reduced to foure points (which if 
theſe mortified men, and great contemners of the world did 


ind of beautiful ; ſweet 
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6 
The ſecond part 
the ru'e in our 


know how to putin practiſe, they would worke wonders) pleaſures aud 
to know little,naturally, moderately, and by a ſhort relation de/res. 


to himſelfe. Theſe foure goe almoſt alwayes together, and 
make an entire, and perfeR rule, and hee that will may gather 
and comprehend ali theſe foure in this word, Naturally , for 
nature is the fundamentall and ſufficient rule for all. But yet to 
 makethe matter moreclear andeeaſte, we wil diſtinguiſh theſe 
foure points, The fiſt point of this rule, is todefirelittle : A 
ſhort good,but anafſured meang to brave fortune,taking from 
it all accidents, and all power over us to hinder the happy 
content of our life:and in a word,to be wiſe, is to ſhorten our 
defires, to deſire eithcr little, or nothing at all. He that deſi- 
reth no:hing, although he bave nothing, is as rich as hee that 
poſſeſſeth the whole world, for both come to one end : N:hi/ 
intereſt an habeas, an non concupiſcas : It u all one whether thog 
haft it, or no, if thow deſireft it not; and therefore it was well 
faid, Tharit is not multitude and abundance that contenteth 
and inricheth, but want, yea nothing. It is the want of deſire, 
for he that is poore in defires 1s rich in contentment, Summwe 
opes inopia cupiditatum : T he want of deſires, 15 great riches. 
To be briefe, he that defireth nothing is in ſome ſort like unto 
God, and thoſe that arc already blefled , who ate happy and 
bleſſed, not becanſe they have and poſſeſie all, but becaute they 
deſirenothing : ,2 ui deſiderium ſunm clauſfit, cuns Fove de fex- 
licitate conteudit : Who bridleth his deſire,contendeth even with 
Tupiter in felicity. Contrarily, if we let looſe the bridle to.our 
appetite to follow abundance and delicacie,we ſhall continue 
in perpetuall paine and labour; ſuperfluous things wil become 
necefſary,our ſoules wil be made ſlaves to our bodies, and we 
can live nolonger, than that weelive in peralere and delight. 
It wee moderate not our pleaſures and defires,' and meaſure 
R” R 3 | rhem 


Little. 


Plutarch. 


8 
Naturally. 


Ao. Togeverme 


his defies and pleaſures, 
rheen not by the compaſſe of reafon, 'opmiion-wiil carry ns ins 
ro headlong doWnetall, where there ts neith8r bottomenor' 
brinke © as for example, we will make our ſhooes of velyer, 
afterwards: of ttoth of gold,” andaftly of embrodery wich: 
pearles and diainonds ; we Will build our houſes of marble, 
aiterwards of jaſper and porphery.Now this mean for a man 
ro inrich himfelfe, and to make him content, 1s very juſt,and 
in the power of every mans he need not to feeke this content= 
ment elſewhere and wirhout himſelfe,let him bur aske it,and 
he preſently obraineth 1: of himſclfe. Let him ſtay the courſe 
of his defires, it is injuſtice to importune God, Nature, the 
world , by vowes and prayers, togive him any thing, ſince 
he hath ſo excellent ameane 1n his own poyyer to attain there- 
unto. Why ſhou!'d Irather deſire another to give unto mee, 
than my ſeife notto defire Þ ware potins 4 fortana impetrem 
ut det, quam 4 me ne petam? quare autem petam oblitus fragi- 
litatis humane? Wherefore ſhowld I rather deſire fortune to grve 
unto me , then I ſecke it of my ſelfe ? but wherefore ſhould I des 


fire the oblivion of kumane fragility ? It T cannot or will not 


obtainc of my f{elfe not to defite, how and with what face can 
I preſſe another to give , over whom I have no right nor 
power ? The firſi rule then touching our defires and pleaſures 
is chat this (little) or at leaſt a mediocrity and ſufficjenciels, 
that which doth beſt content a wife man and: keepes him 
in pcace. Andthisis the reaſon why I have choſenfor my de- 
vice, Peace and Poverty, With a foole nothing ſifficeth, no- 
thing hath certainty or content: he is like the Moone, who 
askerk a gaiment that may fit it ; but it was anſwered, That 
that was nor poflible, becauſe it was ſometimes great , fome- 
times little, andalwayes changcable. 

The cther point couſtn-germaneto this, is (naturally) : for 
we know that therc are two forts of deſires and pleaſures,the 
one natirall, and th: ſe are juſtaod lawfull,and arelikewiſe in 
bcaſts limited and ſhort, whoſe end a man may ſte : according 
to theſe, no man is incigent, for every thing yeelds ſomething 
tocontent. Nature is contented with: lictle, and hath fo pro- 
vided, that in all things,that which ſafficeth is at hand and in 
our own power, Parabile eſt quod natura defiderat &- expoſs- 
tam: ad manum eſt quod ſat eſt, Ready and at handis it , that 
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nature defires ; andat hand alſo that which ſufficeth. It 1s this 
which nature demandethyfor the preſervation of. it owneef- 
ſence, it is a favour for which weeare to thanke Nature, that 


choſe things that are neccflary for this life, it hath made cafic 
to find, and ſach as are hardly obtained are not fo neceſlaty ; 


and that ſeeking without paſſion that which naturedefireth, 


fortune can no way deprive us of. it; Totheſe kind of d fires 
a man may-adde (though they be.not trucly naturall, yet they 
come very neere) thoſe that re Der the uſe and condition of 
every one of us, whichare ſomewhat beyond ,-and morcar 
largethanthoſethat are exaQt;y natural, .and ſoarc.jult and 
lawtull in the ſecond place. The other defires,arebeyond na» 
ture, prcceeding from an opingon 20d fantalle, arti Ell 
p:rfluous, and truely p:ſlions, which we may t£od! 
them by name from othere,: call cupiditics or luſts ». Where 
wee have ſpoken before at [Argo in the paſſions: from whic! 
a wiſe man. mult wholly and abſol 9 defend himſelfe.. . 
Thechod, whichis modenecly;nd whourexecle hat 


a large field and divers parts, : but, wbich may bedrawne to 


ewo heads; thar is to ſay, to defire without the hurt cf ano- 
ther, of himſclfe ; of another without his ſcandall, offence, 


lolle, prejudice ; of bimſelfe,withoutthe loſe of his health, 

his jeaſure, tis funAions and es bis honour, hi duty. 
The fourth is a ſhort and cfſentiall rela:jon to bimſelfe; be- 

fides that the carriere of our defiresand pleaſures muſtbe cir- 


y 


tinguiſh | 


8 
Moderately, 
See lib.3. 
cap.zs. 


cumſcribed, limited, and ſhort, their courſe likewiſe mult be | 


maraged, not ina right line, which makes an end elſewhere 
and without it ſclfe;; bur in a circle, the two points whereof 
doe meet and end in our ſelves. Thoſe ations that are dire= 
Red without this r«flexion, and this ſhort and efſentzall tur= 
ning , as of covetous and ambitious men', and divers others, 
who runne point blanke , and are alwayes without themn, are 
vaine and unſound. ; | 
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T be. opinion of 
the vulgar. 


3 
Which of the 
two is more 
difficult co 
bearey proſperi- 
ty or adverſity. 
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Ciknz's, 


T carry himſelfe moderately and equally in proſperity 


and adverſity. 


Here isa two-fold fortune,wherwith we are to enter the 
-4 liſt, good and ill, proſperity and adverſity ; theſeare the 
two combats, the two dangerous times , wherein it ſtand«th 
as upon to ſtand upon our guard,and ro gather our wits about 
us: they are the twoſchooles, eſlayes, and touch-{tones of 
Es”. oC. TTREE "Rn - 

The vulgar ignorant ſort doe acknowledge but one: they - ' 
doe not belecve that we haveany thing to do,that there is any 
difficulty; any fight or contradiftion with proſperity and 
gocd fortune, wherein they are ſo tranſported with joy, that 
they know not what chey doe', there 1s no rule with them: 
and in affli&{on thcy are as muchaſtoniſhed and beaten down 
asthey that are dangerouſly ficke , and are in continuall an- 

; fu either heat or cold. 

The wiſe men of the world acknowledge both, and im- 
pute it to gacand the ſamevice and folly,nor toknow how to 
commandin proſperity , and how to carry our ſelves in ad- 
verſity.: but which is the more difficult and dangero..s, they 
are not wholly of one accord, ſome ſaying it js adverſity, by 
reaſon of the horror and bitternes therof: Difficilins eff triſt1- 
tiam ſuſtinere quam 4 deleftabilibus abſtinere : majus eſt arfft- 
cilia perſtringere quam ltta moderari. Haraer it ts to ſuſtaine 
griefe,then to abſt aine from pleaſures, but more hard to paſs tho« 
row. difficult things, then to moderate our pleaſures. Some aftir- 
mingit tobe proſperity, which by her {weetand pleaſing flat- 
tery doth abate and mollific the ſpitit, and inſenſibly robbeth 
it of it due temperature,force & vigor,as Dalila did Sampſon, 
in ſuch ſort that many that are obdurate, obſtivate, and invin- 
Cible in adverſity, have ſiffered themſelves to be raken by the 
flattering allurements of proſperity, 24agns 1607s eft ferre 
proſperitatem : ſegetem nimia flernit ubertas , fic immoderata 
felicitas rumpit. Great labour is it to live inproſpertty : tos 
a»uch plenty plaſheth down the corn: ſo teo much felicity cafteth 

Hs 


in proſperitie and adverſitie. rp 


» downe. And againe, afflition moveth even ourenemies to 


pitie, proſperity our friends to envie. In adverſity a man ſee= 
ing himſelfe abandoned by all , and that all his hopes are re- 
daced unto himſelfe , he taketh heart atgraſſe, hee rowzeth 


himſelfe, cals his wits about him, and with all his power ads, 
his own endeavours to his-owne helpe : in proſperity ſeeing. 


bimſclfe affiſted by all chat laugh at him, and appland all hee 


doth, he groweth lazic and carelefle, truſting in others, with- 


out anyapprehenfion of danger or difficulty, and perſwading 
himſclfe that all is in ſafery , when hee 1s many times therein 
much deceived,. It may be, that according tothe diverſicy 
of natures and' complexions both. opinions are: true 2 bar 
touching the utility of eithergit is certaine,that adverſity bath 


this preheminence, it is the ſeed, the occaſion, the matter of 


well doing, the field of heroicall vertues, Fzreſcit vielnere vire 
14, egre fortune ſana conſulia maling in mals ſapimng, ſecunda 


rellum aufernnt. Vertne. flouriſheth by adverſity , wee better - 
 kuow ſonnd advice by the difficult fortune of diſaſterou things; 


proſperity blindeth the truth. 4 

low wiſdome tcachcth ns-to ho'id our ſelves: indifferent 
and upright in all ourlife,, and to keepe alwayes one and the 
ſame countenance,pleaſant and conttant. A wiſe man is a skil- 
full artificer, who maketh profitof-alt; of every-matrer hee 


worketh & formeth vertue, as that excellent Painter Phidias, 


all manner of images ; whatſoever lighteth into his hands he 


4 
The advice of 


the wiſc upow” 


bath. 


maketh it a fit ſubje& to do good, and with cneand the ſame. 


countenance he beholdeth the two different faces of Fortune. 
Ad utroſque caſi ſapiens aptus eſt, boneorumrattor , malorun 
vittor:1nſecunds non confidit in adver ſfss non deficit nec avidus 
periculs,nec fugaxproſperitatemnon expettans ad utrumgque p< 
ratus ; adverſis utrumque intrepians., nec illizs tumultn, nec 
hujus fulgore percuſſus. Contra calamitates fortis & contumax, 


Inxurie non adverſus tantum,ſed & infeftus: hoc precipuum in / 
humants rebus erigere animun ſupraminas & promiſſa fortune. . 


e7 wiſe man fitteth himſeclfe for all fortunes, he everneth the 
good, ſubdaeth the evill ; He preſumes not in to, 10Y de 
ſpaires in adverſity;he neither deſires dager nor ſhuns it he expe- 
ceth not proſperity but ts ready at al aſſaies ; fearing neither fe- 


Uicity nor adverſity:not moved with the clamor of the one nor the 
| glory: 


5 
Of Proſperity. 
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glory of the other. ww_ and deſpiſing all miſeries , not only a. 
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gainſt all ſuper fiuity and exceſſe but even au evemy unto it; ho 
11 worldly things, hath a ſpirit eretted above fortunes threats or 


promiſes. Witdome farniſheth vs with armes and diſcipline 


tor both combars ; agatnſt aaverfity with a fpure, teaching ug 
to raiſe, toſtrergthen and incite our: courage; and this isthe 
vertue of fortitude : againft profperity,it furniſheth us with a 
bridle , andteachethus to keepe and clap downe'our wings, 
and to keep our ſelves within theboinds of modeſty;zwd this 
is the vertue of remperancie: theſe are the two moral vertues, 
againſt the twofortunes, whichthar great Philoſopher Epi- 
Gets did very well Ggnifie, containing intwowordsati mo- © 
rall Philotophie, S»ftine & abſtine, bearc thervill, that is, ad- 
verſity ; abſlaine from the good, thatis, from pleaſure and 
proſperity. The particular adviſements againſt the particular 
proſperities & adverfitiesſhal be in the thirdbook following, 
in the vertue of fortitude and remperancie. Here we will only 
ſer down the general inſtruionsand remedics againſt al prc- 
ſpcrity & adverſity, becauſe in tbis book weteach the way in 
general unto wiſdome,as hath bin ſaid in the prefacethereof. 

Againſt ail proſperity, the common doctrine and counſel 
confiſteth in three points: The firſt, that honours,riches,and 
the favours of fortune, are land wrongfully accounted and 
called goods, (irce they neither makea man good,nor reform 
a Wickcd man , and are common both to good and wicked. 
He that callgth them goods,and in them hath placed the good 
of mar, hath faſtned our felicityto a rotten cable, and ancred 
it inthe quick-ſands. For what is there more uncertaine and 
inconſtaar, than the poſſcfion of ſuchgoods, which come 
and goe.paſſeand run 0a like a river ? like a river they make 
anoyle, at their comming in, they are full of violence, they 
are troobled ; rheir entrance isfull of vexation, and they va- 
niſh ina moment; and when tbey are quitediicd up, there 
remaineth nothing in the boteome bur the mud. 

The ſtcond point is to remember, that proſperity is likea 
honnicd poyſon, {weet aud plcafant, but Cangerovs, whereof 
wee muſt take very good heed, When fortune laugherh, and 
every thing falicth out according to our owne hearts, then 
ſhould we feare moſt,zand ſtand u;0n our guard, bridle our af- 

tetions, 
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fe&ions, compoſe or ations byreaſgn; above allavoid pre= 
ſampcton, which ordinarily foHowerhthe favour of the time. 
Proſperity 1s.a ſlippery pale, wherein 4 man muſt take ſure 
footing , tor there is no time wherein men doe more forget 
God. ltis a rare and difficalt thing to find a man who doth 
willingly attribute unto him the cauſe of his felicity. And 
this is the cauſe why in the greateſt proſperity we muſt uſe 
the counſell of our friends, and give them more authority 
over us, than at other times ;and therefore we mult carry our 
ſelves as in an evill and d:ngerous way , goe with ftareand 
doubt, defiring the hand and helpe of another. In theſe times 
of proſperity, adverſity is amedicine,becauſe it leadeth us to 
the knowledge of our ſelves. 8: 

Thethird is toretaine our defires, and to ſet a meaſure un-. 
tothem. Proſperity pufferh -up the heart, ſparreth us for- 
ward, findeth nothing difficalt, breedethalwayes a deſire of 
2reat mattei$(as they doe that by cating get anappetite) and 
It carieth us beyond our ſelves, and in this ſtate ir is where a 
man loſcth himfelfe , drowneth and maketh a mockery of 
himſclte.He playeth the Monkey, who leapeth from bough to 
\ bough, till he cometothe top of the tree, andthen ſheweth 
his raile, O how many have bin loſt, & have periſhed miſera- 
bly, by the want of diſcretion to moderate themſelves in their 
proſperity 1 We muſt therefore either ſtay our ſelves, or goe 
torward with a ſlower paſe, if wee will enjoy the benefit of 
our proſperity, and not hold our felves alwayes in chaſe and 
pu-ct.afe. It is wiſdome to know how to ſettle cur own reſt, 
our owne contentment, which cannot be where there is no 
ſtay, noend. $7 qua finirs non poſſunt, extra ſapientianm ſunt : 
What cannot be determined # beyond wiſedome. 

Againſtall adverſity, theſe are the generall adviſements. 
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In the firſt place, we muſt take heed of che common and vu'=- of 2dverfry. 
gar opinion , crronecus and alwayes different from t:112 rea». £4 that it is 
ſon : fortodiſcredit and to bring into hatred and horrouc ail #2977 


adverſity and afflitions, they call them evils, diſafters , mi. 
chicfes although all outward things beneither good nor cvil. 
Never did adverſity makea man wicked , knt hath rather fer- 
ved asa meanes to amend thoſe that are wicked,and are com- 
mon both to the good and tothe wicked. | "0B 
Doudt- 


Terfly. 
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1t hath three * 
canſes & three 
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316 To carry himſelf modes ately and equally 


Doubtleſſe, croſſes and heavie accidents arc commoito all, 
but they worke divers effeRts, according to that ſubjc& 
whereupon they light. To fooles and reptobate perſons they 
ſerve to drive them into deſpairc, to afflit and cnrage them : 
Perhaps they enforce them (if they be heavie and extreme) 
ro. ſtoope,to cry unto God, to looke up unto heaven ; but thar 
i5sall: To ſinners and off-nders they are ſo many lively in- 
firuions, and compulſions to put them in mind of theisg 
cuty, and to bring them tothe knowledge of God : To vers 
r.:ous people , they arethe liſts and theaters wherein to ex- 
erCiſe their.vertue, ro win unto themſelves greater commen- 
dationsand a neerer alliance with God: To wiſe men they 
are matter of good, and ſometimes ſtages and degrees wher- 
by co paſſe and mount up toall height and greatnefle, as wee 
ſee and may reade of divers, who being affailed by fuch and 
{o great croſſes, asa man would-have thought them their ut- 
ter overthrow and undoing,have bin raiſed by the ſelfe-ſame 
meanes to the higheſt pitch of their ewn detires, and contra- 
riwiſe without that infelicaty , had ſtill remained under hat- 
ches, as that great Athenian Captaine knew well , when he 
ſaid , Perieramu niſt pery ſſemm : We ſpould ntterly have pe- 
z1ſhed, if wee had not periſhed. Avery excellent example hereof 
was Joſeph the ſonne of 7acob.Ic is true that theſe are blowes 


from.heaven ,' but the vertue and wiſdome of man ſerveth as 


a proper inſtrument, from whence came that wiſe ſaying of 


the Sages,To make of neceſſity a vertne. Tt is a very good huſ- 
bandry, andthe firſt property of a wiſe man, to draw good 


from evill, to handle his affaires with ſuch dexterity , and fo 

to winthe wind, and to ſet the bias that of that which is ill, 

he may make good uſe, and better his own condition. 
Afﬀfictions and adverſities proceed from three cauſes, 


which arethe three authors & workers of our puniſhments ; 


fin the firſt inventor which hath brought them into nature ;z 


theanger and juſtice of God, which ſetteth chem a worke as 


his Commiſſaries and exccutioners.; the policie cf the world 
troubled and changed by finne , wherein as a generall revolt, 
and civill tumulr, things not being in their due places, and 


not doing their oftice , all evils doe ſpring and ariſe ; as ina 
body the diſ-joynting of the members, the diſlocation of the 


bones 
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bones bringeth great paine, and much unquietnefſe. Theſe 
chreearcnot favourable unto.us z the firſt is robe hatcd of aj1 
as Our:enemy, the ſecand to befgaredas terrible, thethird eg 
be avoided as an impoſture. Thata man may theberter defend 
and quit himſelfe from all chree, there is no better way than 
to uſt their owne proper aries, wherewirh they puniſh us, ag 
David cut off Geliav5 head with bus oyne ſword, making of 
necefſitic a vertue, profit of paineandafiiction, turning them 
againſt themſelves. Afflition is the true fryic or ſcience of fin, | 
being well taken, is the death and ruine thereof, and it doth 
thattothe author thereof , which the viper doth.to his dam 
that brought him forth. It isthe oyle of. the Scorpion, which 
healeth his owne ſting,to the end 1t:may-perith by it own-in- 
vention's pert arte ſua: patimmur quia peccavimius : patimuy 
wt non peccemim ; He periſheth by his owne Art : wee ſuffer be= 
cauſe wee have ſinned : we ſuffer that we ſhould uot (a. It isthe 
file of the ſoule, which ſgoureth,, purifieth and cleanſeth ic 
fromall ſin. And conſequently itappeaſeth the anger of God, 
andfreeth us from the priſons and bands of Iultice, tobring 
us into the faire and cleare ſun-ſhine of grace and mercy.  Fi- 
nally, it weaneth us from the worls, it plucketh as from the 
dug, and-makethusdifiaſtewiththe bitcerneſle thereof, like 
worme-wood apenthenecat of the nug(e,the ſweet milkeand 
food of this deceitfull world. : _ . - ets I 

Agreat and principall meane for :a man to carry;himſelfe general ad- 
well in adverſity, is:to bean baneſtman. A vertuqus manis vice, ; 
more peaccable in adverſity , than a.yitious inaroſperity ; 
likethofethathave afover , who frele and find more barme 
and violence inthe heatand-coldthereat, and inthe extremi- 
ts of their fits , thanduch as are ſound inthe heat and cold 

Summer and Winter. And even ſo they that have their 
conſciences ficke , are much more tormented, than they that | 
are ſound, that 2re honeſt men. For. having the inward part | E 
Whole and heaſthfull, they can no-way be-endamagedby the 7 | 
outward, eſpecially oppoſing againſt-it a good courage, 

Adverſities are of! tuio.dorts : {Omcare true naturall , as 12 
keknelke,pricfes;loſie of thoſe things we love: gthersarefalle As advice 
and fainet ;cicher by a common ar particular opiniqn , and more /peciall.. 
Rot in vericic. That it is (0, man hath his ſpiricand:hody: , 

| | much. En 
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818  Tpcary himfelfe moderately and equally 
- mach atcothmand, as before they hapned. To theſe kind of 
- men; only this one word;- That which thou complaineſt of, 
Is neither painfull nor troubleſome, but-thou makeR ir ſuch, 
and makeſt thy fclfe'to belecve it. IF; 7 rele 

As touching the true and naturall, the more-prompt and 
 popu'arand more found opinions are the more naturall and 
more Juft; Firſt we muſt remember,thata man:indureth no- 
thing againſt the humane and vaturall-lawy ,' fince: evenatthe 
birth ot man all theſethings areannexed, and givenas ordij- 
_ nary./In whatſoever doth atfli& us,letus conſider two things, 
thenatite of that that hapnethuntons, and that which is in 
our ſelves: and uſing things according to nature, wee can re- 
cetvenotedioulſneſſe oroft-nce thereby, For offenceiis a ma- 
ladie of the ſoule contrary.to nature, 'and therefore ſhould by 
no tneanes come neereunto tis. There's not any accident in 
the world which miy happen unto us,: wherein naturc hath 
not prepared an aptneſſte in us toreceive it,, and toturne it to 
Our contentment. There 1s no manner of lite ſo.ſtrait, that 
hath not ſome ſolace and-recreation.. There is no priſon ſo 
ſtrong and darke, that gives not place to a ſong ſometimes to - 
.comtort a priſoner. Jonas had leaſure to make his prayer un» 
to God even in the belly of the Whale, and was heard. Ic is 
a favour of naturethat it findetha remedy and eaſe unto our 


_ . evilsinthe bearing of them, itbeing ſo that man is borne to 


4 
{t toucheth but 
fe lefſer parth 


reaſon aud inte 


be ſabje& to all ſorts of mileries, Omnia ad que gemimns,que 
expaveſcimus tributa vite ſunt: All things that affii& or grieve 
us, are the tributes of life. | 

- Secondly, we muſt remember ; thatthere is onely thelefier - 
part of-man ſabje& to fortune; we have the principall in our 
owne power, and it cannot be overcome without our owne 
conſent. Fortune may make a man poore, ſick, affli&ed, but 
not vitious,diflolute, deje&ted; it cannot take from us pro- 
bitie, courage, vertue. .' ' - 

- Afterwards we mult come to fidelity, reaſon, juſtice. Many 
- times a man complainerh unjuſtly, for though hee be ſome- 
times ſarpriſcd with ſome ill accident, yet hee is more often 
with a good/and fothe one muſt recompenſethe other, And 
if a man conſider wcllthereof , hee ſhallfind more reaſon to 
content himſclfe with his good fortunes ; than to compinioe 
| O 


"ou 
* 
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of his bafl:. and as we. tune gureyes, from thoſe things that © 
offend us, and delight to.caſt them upon greene and pleaſant - 
colours, ſo muſt wee divert our thoughts from, heavie and * 
melancholicke occurgents;; andapply them:to thoſe thatare 
pleaſant and pleaſingunto us.Bur we are tnalicious,reſembling þ. 
cupping-g'aſſes, which draw. the corrupt blood , and leave 
the good, like a covetous man who ſclleth the beſt wine, and 

_ drinkes the worſt , like little children, from whom if you 

. take away one of; their play-games ,-ina fury they caſt away 
all the reſt... For if any misfortune happen unto us , wee tor- 
ment our ſelves,and forget all the reſt that-may any way come - 
fort us ;. yea ſome there -are that for ſmall loſſes terme them- 

| ſelves unfortunate in all things; and forget that they ever re- - 

ceived any good,inſich ſort,that an ounce of adverſicy brings -- 

them more heatty griefc than ten thouſand of. proſperity, . 

pleaſure or delight. . 5 x41 46,0 _ | 
Wee muſt likewiſe.caſt our eyes: upon. thofe that are of a: 1 6- 

far-worſe conditian than ourſelves, who. would think them» 7: it little 5n' + 
ſelyes-happy.if they were in qur placc., Oe, compariſou, - 

(um tibi diſpliceat reruns fortuna twarum, , 
Alterins ſpefta, quo. fis diſcrimine pejor, . 
ff thog grieve thou art not (uch REY 
2 es thy neighbour quer-ymeb, ..,,. 
Streight reflect, upon the poore; © 

--4. evan] Thinke the reſt, and grieve.the more,” © 
It were good and neceſſary that-theſecomplainers did pra- - 17 : 
Riſe the faying andadyice.of a wiſe mar, that if all the evils 
that men ſuffer ſhould. bee compared withthe bleflings they 

enjoy, the diyifion being equally. nade-they may ſce by the 
over-plug. of that good, they envy, the injuſtice 'of their 
DD ENS — 

- Afterall theſeopinions., wee may. canclude that there are 
two great Fetnedies againſtall. cyilsand adverſities, which: 
may bee reduced almoſt tg.one ; Cuſtome for the vulgar and * 
baſer ſort, and meditation fqr the witer. Both of them have 
their force from time, the common and ſtrongeſt falve againſt 
alevils;but the wiſe rake it before handyrhis 1s fore-ſight,and 
the feeble and valgar ſort after hand, That Cuſtome. prevai- - 

leth much it. doth plainely appeare , in thatthoſe things chac 

| _ > 
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arc moſt tedjous and! offenſive , arc made therebyigaficand 
pleafin g. Natura calamtatum mollimentuns con/wuet wdinens ins. 
verit:; Cuſtome mitigateth caſumity. Slaves weepe when they 
entcr into the gallies; and beforethree moneths be'endedthey 
fing. They chat have notbeeneaccnſtomed rotheſea; arc a« 
feard , Rong it be atthe calmeſt', when they wey-'anker; 
whereas the Mariners laugh inthe middett of tempeſt; The 
wite groweth deſperate at the deathof her husband,:and be. 
forea yerre be expired ſheloves mother, Time'ai®cuſtome 
bring all chings to paſſe; that which6ffendeth vs is the no= 
velty of that which happeneth omous,' Omnia novitats gya- 
viora ſunt : All new and wnexpeFed croſſes, ave more tntbleya- 
Meditation performeth the fame office witl wile men; 
and'by rhe torce thereof things are madefamiliar afd ordi= 
nary : 2ze aly din patiendo Jevia faciunt', ſapiens tevinfucit 
diu cogitando : That which fome make Bghrby long ſuffering, a 
wiſe man makes light and eaſie by long cvgitation. Fee conſide- ' 
reth exactly the nature of all things that may offend him;and 
preſenteth unto himiſclfe whatſoever may' happen-unto him 
molt grievous and inſupporrable; as ſickneffe; poverty, exile, 
injuries, and examineth in them all that which is according 
to nature or contrary to it. For forefight or'providence is a 
great remedy againſt all evils, which camotbring any great 
alteration or changes hapning to a man'that atrendeth them ; 
whereas contrary, they wound nd hurthiargreatly, that ſaf- 
fereth himſclfe to be ſurpriſed by them, - Meditation and diſ- 


- courſe isthat which giveth the true temper rotheſoule, pre- 


parecth it, confirmeth itagainſt all alaylts;, makes ithard;(tte- 
le, impenirrable piinſt whatſoorer would wound or hureit, 
Sudden accidents how great ſocever, can give no greatblow 
to him that keeps himſelfupon higguard; and is alwayes rea- 
dy to receive the. Prameditati mals mollis itn ventt : quic- 
oy expe Fatuns oft diw Jevins accidet: The urs u ſmall sf the 


 harme before be know»: whatſoever wee ——— haps 


pen the lighter. Now to attaine thisforeſight, wee aſt firſt 
know that nature hath placed us here; as in athorny and flip- 
pery place ; thatthat which is hapned unto another, may alſo' 
Light UPON US, that thatwhich hangeth overall, may fal upon 

| | every 
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every one of us;and that in all the affaires that we undertake, 
wee. premcditate the inconveniences and-evill encounters 
which may happen untous, to the end wee benot ſurpriſed 
- unawares.. .O how'muchare weedeccived, and hoy little 
Judgement have wee, when wethinke that that which hap- 
neth to others cannot likewiſe fall upon us 1 When wee will 
not bee warie and provideat, for fcare leſt wee (ſhould bee 
chought fearcfull. Contrariwiſc, if we take knowledge of- 
things,as reaſon would have us, wee would rather wonder 
that ſo few croſſes happen upon us,, and that thoſe accidents 
that follow usſoneer , have ſtayed ſo long beforethey catch 
_ us,and having:caught us, how they thould handleus ſo mild- 
ly. He that taketh-heed, and confidereth the adverſity of ano- 
ther;as4 thing that may happen unto himſclfe, before ic ſhall 
happen, is ſufficiently armed. We muſt thinke of all,and ex- 
pe the worltzthey are fooles, and 111 adviſed, that fay, I had 
not. thought ic. / It is an old ſaying, that hethat is ſudden- 
ly furpriſed; is balfe beaten, and.he that is warned is halfe ar- 
med, nay it is two againſt one. A wiſe man in time of peace 
makes his preparationfor warre : A:good mariner before he 
goe forth of the haven, makes proviſion of what is neceffary 
to reſiſt the; vielence of a tempeſt : it is toolate to provide a» 
eainſt an evill, when! ita alrcadie come. In whatſoever.we arc 
prepared before hand-;:we'ifind our felves apt and admirable, 
what difficultic ſoever it have ; and contrariwiſe there is not 
any thing ſo.caſic that doth not hurt and hinder us, if webee 
but novelifts therein: [d widendum ne quidin opinatum fit nobis, 
guia ommia novitate graviera ſunt : We onght to foreſee that no= 
thing happen unto us nnlooked for , becauſe all novelties are the 
more grievoss, Donbtles it:ſeemeth that if we were ſo provi- 
dent as we ſhould and may be,we ſhould wonder at nothing. 
That which thou ſaweſtbefore it came, 'is hapned unto thee, 
why then wondreſt thou ? Let us then takea courſe that ac-. 
cidentsdo not ſurpriſe us ; let us ever ſtand upon our guard , 
and forcſce what 1s tocome, Animns adverſus omnia firmandus 
ut dicere poſcimms non ulla laborum,O virgo: nova mi facies in- 
opinave ſurgit , Omnia perceps atque animo mecum ipſe peregi. 
Tu hodie ifta denuncias;ego ſemper denunciavi mii : hominens 
paravs ad bumana. Themwinde muſt bee armed for all things : 

F- that 
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32> Toobey.and obſerve the Lawes, Cufomes, 
that we may hold nothing tedions or painfull. O virgin, there 
(cemes unto me a new and unexpetted countenance toappeare. } 
have conſidered of all things aud am reſolvedthereef in mind, To 
day haft thou ſhewed me all theſe things, which alwayes I foretold 
to my ſelfe ; 1 have framed man for bumane things. 


Cray. VIII. 


Toobey andobſerve the LaWes,Cuitomes, and Ceremonies 
of the Conntrey, how and in What ſenſe. 


Ven asa ſavage and untamed bealt, will not ſuffer him- 
E ſelfeto be taken, led,and handled by man, but either Alieth 
and hideth himfelfe from him,or armethhimſclf againſt him, 
and with fury affaulteth him, if hee approach neereunto 
him ; in ſuch ſort thata man mnſt uſe force mingled with art 
and ſubtiltie to take and tame him : So follic willnotbe han- 
dled by reaſon,or wifdome , but ſtrivethand ſtirrethagainſt 
it, and addcth folly unto folly ; -and thereforclit muſt bee ta- 
ken, and led, like a wild beaft, (thatwhich a man isto a 


| beaſt, a wiſe man is toa foole)) aſtoniſhed, fearcd and kept 


ſhort , that with the more eaſe it. may-bee-inſtruRed and 
won, 'Now the proper meane orhelpethercunto, is a great 
authority ,a thundering power and gravitic,which may dazcl 
it with ſplendor of his lightning, Sola anthoritas eff gue cogir 
Pultos ut ad ſaprentian feſtinent : It is only authority that wn- 
forceth fooles to apply themſelves to wiſdome. In a popular fighe 
or {cdition,iffome great, wiſc, ancient and vertuous'perſon- 
agccome.n preſence,that hath won the publike reputation of 
honour and vertue,preſently the mutinous people being ſtruc< 
ken and blinded with the bright ſplendor ot his authoritie,arc 


quicted, attending what he will ſay unto them, 


«—»= Veluti magno im; opulo cam ſepe coorta. 
Soditio oft, [avitg, animis ignobile uulge, 
Jamgue faces & [axa volant, furor erma miniſtrat : 
Tumpictategravens ac meritis, i forte virum quem 
Conſpexere, filent, arelliſqne auribus aſtant, 
lee regu diltis animas, & peltora malcet. 


Ever: 


fo 


and Ceremonies of the Countrey, fc. 

Even as when tumnlts to put grow, 

And Hobborn mad, though cauſe he none do know 

Without himſelf: example ſo encharmes 

This headlong rout whoſe fury givesit armes, 

e's fire-brands, ſtones, and all things fly about, 

T heir rage encounters : ſo there 15 no doubt + 

Of certaine harm ; unle(ſſe (as ſent from God.) 

Some grave cenſorions Cato with bis rod 

eAppeare in time,at whoſe authority 

T hey filent fland,and heare limſpeakwell nigh 

ef» heare together, till their furie die, 

So ak is biſht : the ſame that now do ſing, 

Each to his tent, now crie God ſave the King. 

There is nothing greater in this world than authericie, 

which is an image of God,a meſſenger from Heaven ; ifie bee 
ſoveraignc, it is called majeſtic ; if fubalterne,authoritic: and 
by.two things it is maintaincd, admiration and feare mingled 
together.Now this majcſtic and authoritie is firſt and proper - 
ly in the perſon of the ſoveraign prince and law-maker, where 
it1s lively,auall and mooving,afccrwards in his commande- 
ments and ordinances, that is to ſay, in the law, which isthe 
head of the worke of the prince, and the _ of alively and 
originall majeſtic. By thisare fooles reduc 
guided, Bchold then of what weight, neceflitieand utilitie 
authoritic and the law is in the world. 

The next authoritie, and that which is likeft tothe law » 1s 
cuſtome, which is another powerfull and empcrious miſtres; 
It ſcaſcth upon thispower , and uſurpetrh it traiterouſly and 
violently, Fe it plantcth chi; authority by little and litclegby 
ſtcalth, as it were inſenſibly, by alirtle pleaſing, and bumble 
beginning; having ſctled and eſtabliſhed 1t ſelfe,by the help of 
time, it.diſcovercth afterwards a furious and tyrannical viſage 
againſt which there is no more liberty or power left,ſo much 
as to lift up ones cyes; It taketh it autbority from the poſſcfli- 
on and uſc thereof it increaſeth and ennobleth it ſelfe by con- 
tinuance likea river ; it is dangerous to bring it back to his 0- 
riginall fountaine.. = 

Law and.cuſtome cſtabliſh their authority diverſly,cuſtome 
by litcleand lictle,with long time,ſweetly and without __ 
=» _ by 


3 condu@ed.,and 
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Of lawes aud 
cuſtomes in the 
world. 


238 To obey and obſerve the Lawes, Cuftomes, 
by the common conſent of all,or the greater part, and the au- 


thor therof are the people. The law ſpringeth up in a moment 
with authority er ,and taketh his force from him that 
hath power to commandall, yea many times againſt the lik- 
ing of the ſubje&,wherupon ſome compare 1t to atyrant, and 
cuſtometo a king, Again cuſtome hath wath jt neicher reward 
nor puniſhment;the law hath them both,at leaſt puniſhment, 
neverthelcfls they may mutually help and hinder one another. 
For cuſtome which is but of ſufferance, authorized by the ſo- 
veraigne, is better confirmed : and the law likewiſe ſ{etleth it 
own authority by poſſeſſion and uſe ; and contrariwiſe cu- 
ſtome may be caſchicred by a contrary law, and the law looſ- 
eth the force thereof by ſaffering a contrary cuſtome; bat ordi- 
natily they are tog«ther,that is,law and cuſtom;wilc and ſpi- 
ritual men conſidering it as a law,and ſimple men as a cuſtom. 

There is not a thing more ſtrange, then the diverſity and 
ſtrangenes of ſome laws and cuſtomes m the world ; Neither 
is there any opinion or imagination ſo variable, ſomad,which 


- - Isrot eſtabliſhed by lawes and cxitomes 1n ſome place or o- 


ther : I am content to recite ſome of them, to ſhew thoſe that 
are bard of belicfe herein, how far this propoſition doth goe. 
Yet omittipg to ſpeak of thoſe things that belong tercligion, 
which is the ſubje& where the greateſt wonderments and 
groſſeft impoſtures are 3: but becaulc it is-without the com- 
merce of mien, and that it isnot properly a cultome,and where 
it is eafie to be deecived,I will not meddle with it. Sce then 


. a bricfe of thoſe that for the ſtrangenefle arc beſt worth the 


noting. To account it an office of pietic in x certajneagets kill 
their parents and to cat them, In Innes to pay the ſhot, by 
yeelding their children z wives and daughters to thepleafure 
of the hoſt : publike brothelhouſes of males : old men lending 
their wives unto young ::-Women common: ah honour to wo- 


; men to. have accompanied with many men, ahdto cry their 


lockes in the hembes of their" garments :* daughters to goe 
with their priviec parts uncovered , and maried women care- 
fully tokeepe them covered : to leave the daughters to their 
pleaſures, and being great with child to-ariforce an obort in 


. thefight and knowledgeof all men ; but maried women to 


keepethemſelves chaſte and faithfull to their husbands : wo- 
men 
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men the firſt night before they company with theis hisbands, 
to receive all. * males. of the cſtate and profeflien' of their 
busbands, invited tothe mariage,and cver aftertbbe faithfull 
to their husbands : young maried- women to preſent their 
virginity to their Prince,before they lic with their hasbands: 


mariages of males : womento goe to warre with their huſ- 


\ bands;todie and to kill themſelves at thedeceaſcof their hirſ- 
bands,or ſhortly after : to permit 'widowes'to-mary againe 
it their husbands die a violent death,and not otherwiſe: hul- 
bands:to be divorced from their wives withoutalledging any 
cauſc ; to ſell them if they be barren, to kill them for no other 
cauſe but becauſe they are women, and afcerwards to borrow 
women of others at their need :women to bedclivercd with- 
out paine or feare : to Kill their children becauſe they arcnot 
faire, well fcatured,or without cauſc :; at meat to wipe their 
fingers upon their privities and their fect : to live with mans 
fleſh - to cat fleſh and fiſh raw'i 3 many men; and-women to 
licrogethcr to the number of tenne or twelve : to-falute one 

_ another by puteing the finger to the ground,” andafterwards 

lifting it towardsheaven : to turne the backs when they @- 
lute;and never tolook him onthe face whoma'tnan will ho- 

Nnour.: totake into the hand the ſpirtle of che Prinee *not ts 
ſpeakecathe King butat a peepe-bole : -ina'mans whole life 
neverto cut his hatre nor nailes -: 'to' cut the haire on one fide, 
and the mailes of onc hand;and notof the other -- men to pifle 
fitting, women ſtanding - to makeholes and pits itithe fleſh 
of the face, and thedugs, to hang ringsand jewels in+to coh- 
temnedcath, to reeciveitwithjoy;jto ſite for it, to! plead fri 
publike for the hanour rhercof,as for a dignitic and favotiri to 
acconnt it.an honourable buriall to be caten withdogs,birds, 
to be boyled, cut in'pecces and pounded, and their powder to 
be caſt ingo:theirardinary drink, + oo ot 
_. When, wee xothato: judge of theſe cuſtomes;' that is the 
complaint.andthowdubic:: the-yulgar ſort and pedante, arc 
not troubled herewith for every ſcditiousroutcondemneth 
as barbarousand beaftly whatſoever pleaſeth nor their palar, 
that is'tg ſay, the common mſc and caſtomieof theirconntrey. 
And if's map.ſhalttcllthenf{ rharothers dafpak'and Judge 
the:ameof ours, and/arc'as much offended 'with burs,' as ee 
f | YI with 
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with theirs,they cut a man ſhort after their manner,tearming 
them beaſts and barbarians, which isalwayes to ſay the ſame: 
thing. A wiſeman is more adviſed, as ſhall be ſaid, he maketh. 
not ſuch halle to judge,for feare left he wrong his own judg - 
ment : and to ſay, the truth, there are many lawes and cu- 
ſomes which ſceeme ar the firlt view to be favage,tnhumaae, 
and.contrary toallreaſon, which if they were without paſſi- 
on,and ſoundly confidercd of,” if they were not found to bee 
altogether juſt and good , yetatthe Icalt they wouldnot bee 
without ſome reaſon and defence. . Let us take amonglt the 
relt for example the two firlt which wee have ſpoken of, 
which ſeeme to bee both the. {trangeſt and farchelt off-from 
the dutic of pictie:to killthceir own parents at a cettaine age, 
and to cat them. They that have thiscuitome doe take ir ro 
be a teſt imonie of pietic and good aftection,endeavouring ther- 
by firſt of meere pictic to deliver thetr: old-parcats , not only 
aaprofitableto themſelves any others, buc burthenſome, lan- 
guilhing,. and leading a painfull and troubleſome life, and to 
place them in relt;and eaſe ; afterwards -giving them the moſt 
worthy and commendable fepulcher, lodging 13 themſelycs 
and their owne bowels.thebodics and reliques"of* their pa- 
rents,in a mayner reviving.them agair, md regenciating theih 
by a kinde of.cran{macation mto theirlivinp Hh bythe 
meanes of, the YJigeſtion and nouriſhment, + TheſEfkeaſons 
would not ſecme over-light.to him that 1s-not poſſefſed with 
a contrary opinion : and it is.an caſic matter to conſider, what 
crycltic and aboryination had becue rothet2 people,”to ſte 
theis- parents befaretheir owhe cycsto ſuffer? tucliriefeantd 
torment,andthey not able.to ſuccourthem;andafterwards to 
caſt thcir ſpoiles to the corruption of the:earth”, roſtench'and 
' Tottenneſicand the food of wormes, which*is the worſt that 
can be done unto it. Dariz« made atryall;asking:lome Grecks 
for what they would be petfwaded to:follow:the ciſtoins of 
the Indiansin catmgth 1 dead fathers;Towhomthepanſwe- 
red,that they. weuld not dot for any thing inthe world. And 
on thc other ſide aſlaying to- perſwade the Jidiansto burme 
the badies, of thrir-dead parcnts,as the Greekes didzitHeemed . 
to.cheni, a,matcerof ſuch difficytryand botroury* as thar they 
Would never be drawneuntoit;: will adde only ohe _ | 
| whic 
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which concerneth only matter of decencic and comelineſle, 
and is morelight and more pleaſant : Oae that al wayes blew 
his noſe wich his hand, beiag reprehended for incivilitie;.in 
the defence of himſclfe, asked whac priviledge that filthy ex- 
crement had, that a man mult afford it a faire bandkerchief to 
receive,and afterwards carefully wrapand fold it up, which. 
he thought was a matter of greater loathſomnes thanto caſt it 
from him. Sothat we {ze that for all things there may bee 
found ſome ſceming 1e ſo1,and therefore weare not ſuddenly 
and lightly ro condemne any thing. , | | 

But who would believe how great and imperious the au- 4 
'thoiity of cuſtome is ? He that faid it was another nature,did The eutbority 
not ſufficiently exprefle it ; for.it doth more thay nature ,;. 1t thereof. 
conquereth nature :. for hence it is that the moſt beautifull 
daughters of men draw not unto love their naturall parents, 
nor brethren, though excelleut in beautie,, win not the love 
of their (i!ters. [his kind of chafiitic18 not properly of nature, 
but ofthe uſe of lawes , and cuſtames , which forbid them, G 

PLL | Ih-x POTEN Of 4 en. 11,20, 

and make of incelta great (in,as we may ſec in the fat not on- 20.25. 
ly of the children of Adam, where there was an enforced ne- Exogus 6. 
ceſlity,but of Abraham and Nacher brethren ;. of Jacob and Levit. 38. 
fndas Patriarchs, Amram the father of Ioſes,and other holy 
men: And itis the law of ſes which forbad it in theſe firlt 
degrecs;bur it hath alſo ſome: imes diſpenſed therewith, not 
only in the collaterall line, and betwixt brothers, and their Deur: z5. 
brothers wives, which wasa commandement, and not a dif- * R*S:*2- 
penſation 2 and which 1s more, betweene the naturall brother 
and ſiſter of divers wombs:: but: alſointheright line of alli. 
ance, that is to ſay,of the ſonne with the mother in law;for in 
che right line of bloo 1, it ſcemeth to be altogether againſt na- 
ture, notwithſtanding the fat of the daughters of Loz with 
their father, which wevertheleſle was produced purely by 
nature, inthat extreme apprehenſion and feare of the end of .,, ſoft 
humane kinde , for which cauſe they have becne excuſed by ud 4h 
great and learned Doors. Now againſt nature there isnot Augu/. 
any diſpenſation, if God the only ſuperiour thereunto give it 
not. Finally,of caſuall inceſts and not voluntarie the world is 1» Apoleg, 
Full, as Terru/lian teacheth, Morcover, cuſtome dothtnforce 
che rules of nature, witneſle thoſe Phyſitians who many times 
Y 4 leave 
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leave the naturall reaſons of their Art by their own authori- 
ty, as they that by cultome doe live and ſuſtaine their lives 
with poyſon, Spiders, Emmets, Lyzards, Toades, which is a 
common praiſe amongelt the people of the Weſt Z=dies, It 
likewiſedulleth our ſenſes , witnefle they that live necre the 
fall of the river of Ns/#-,neere clocks,armories,miles,and the 
whole world according to ſome Philoſophers, with the ſound 
of a heavenly kind of muiick , and. the continuall and divers 
mottons of the heavens dulleth our ſenſes, that we hearenot 
that which we heate. To conclude, (and it i; the principall 
fruit thereof) it overcommeth all difficultic, maketh things 
caſic that ſeeme impoſſible, fweetneth all ſowre; and therfore 
by the meancs hereof a man lives in all things content,but yet 
itmaftercth our foules, our beticfes, our judgements, with a 


moſt unjuſt and tyrannicall authority. It doth and undocth, 


authoriſeth and dif-authoriſeth whatſoever it pleaſe, without 
rhythme or rcaſon,yea many times againſt al] reaſon : It eſta» 


.blifherh in the world againft'reafonand judgement all the 0- 


pinions, religions, belicfes, obſervances, manners, and ſorts of 
life moſt fantaſticall and rude, as before hath beene ſaid. And 
contrarily, it wrongfully degradeth,robbeth,beateth down in 
things that are truly great and admirable, their price and efſti- 
mation and maketh them baſe and vile. 18 


Nil adeo magnum, nec tam mirabile quidquam 
Principio,qued non cefſent mirarier omnes 
PALAU. =—m 
. Nene dates a wonder ; nowght ſo wonderfull 
et ſirſt ; but tirse and frequencie will dull, 
e-T1d ſo the R gin-bow, Manna, Moone and Sun, 
. Have not the ſame reſpell, that firft Was doe. 


So that we fee that cuſtome is a thing great and powerful. 


Plato having reprehended a youth for playing at cob-nut, or 


chery-pit and receiving this anſwer from him ; That he con- 
trouled him for a matter of ſmall moment,replied; My child, 
cultome isnot a matter of ſinall moment. A ſpeech wel worth 
the noting for all ſuchas have youth to bring up. But ic cxcr- 
ciſeth itpower with ſo abſolute authority, that there is no 
ſtriving again ic, neither is it lawfull to reaſon, or call into 

þ queſtion 
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queſtion the ordinances thereof : it enchanterh us in ſuch ſort, 
that it maketh us belicve, that what is without the bounds 
thercof,is without the bounds of reaſon, and thereisnothing 
good and jult,but what it approveth;ratione now componimnr, 
ſed conſnetudine abducimnur : honeſtins putamns quod frequent» 


us : retts apud nos locums tenet error, ubs publicns faltns: We are 


net made by reaſon, but miſled by cuftome ; we hold that meſt ho« 
neſt that is mot nſed. Errour hath place in us before Right.This 
is tolerable with idiots and the vulgar forc, who wanting ſuf- 


ficiency to look into the depth of things, to trie and to judge, 


doe well to hold and fertte themſelves to that which is com- 
monly held and reccived- but co wiſe men, whoplay another 
part, it-is a baſething to ſuffer themlelves to be carried with 
cuſtomes. a | . _— 


. Now the advice which T here give unto him that would 


be wiſe, is to keepe and obſerve both in word and deed the 
lawcs andcuſtomes which he findeth cſtablithed inthe coun» 
tric where heis : andin likes marnerto reſpe&and obey the 


3209” 


Sene ca. 


magiſtrates and all ſuperiours,bar always with a noble ſpirir,. 


and after a generous manner, and not ſervilely, pedantically__ 


ſuperſtitioufly,and withallnot taking offence,norlightly con- 
demning other ſtrange lawes and cuftomes, but. freely and 
ſoundly judging and examining the one and the other, as hath 
becne ſaid and not binding his judgement and beliefebut unto 
reaſon only. Hereofa word or two. + 


In the firſt place according to all the wifeſt, theruleof 
Lawes ana c*- 
ſomes are to be © 


rules,and the generall law of lawes, is to follow and obferve 
the lawes and cuſtomes of the Countrey where hee is, v@ors 
£7 71010 BY yOe9 5 XA » avoiding carefully all ſingularity 5 
and ſtrange extravagant particularity ,diflcrent from the com- 


= 


obſerved. 


mon andordinary,tor whatſoever it be it alwaics hurteth and 


woundeth another, is ſuſpe&ecd of folly, hypocrific, ambi- 


tious paſſion, though perhaps it proceed from a ficke and - 


weake ſoule. Non conturbabit [agien! Pre Mores, nec popu" 


lum in (e novitate vite convertet : He that is wiſe will not ſeek © 
to alter the manners of the people ; neither pull men upon him with © 


bis imuovarions We mult always walk under the covert of the 
lawes,cuſtomes,ſuperiours, without diſputation or tergiver- 


ſation, withontundertaking ſometimes to diſpenſe _ the - 
. | L WCcs, 3 
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lawes, ſometimes like a frugall ſervant to enhance the price. 

But that it be( which is the ſecond rule)out of a good mind 
and after a good: manner, novly and wilcly , neither for the 
love nor teare of them, nor for the juſtice or equitie that is in 
them»nor for fear of that puniihment that may follow for nor 
obeying them ; tobe bricte,not of ſuperiticion, nor conſtrain= 
ed, {:rupu!ous, fearefull ſervitude, Eaders que populrs, ſed 
non codem modo nec eodem propoſito faciet ſapicns * «A Wiſe man 
doth thoſe things that other men do ; but not in that faſhion, nor to 
the Jame end, but freely and ſimply for publike reverence, 
and for their authority. Lawes and cuſtomes are maintained 
in credit, not becauſe chey afc juſt and good, but becauſe they 
are Jlawes and cuſtomes ; this 1s the myfticall foundation of 
chcir authority they have no other ,. and fo is it with ſuperi- 
ours,becaulſe they are ſuperiours ; Pu1a ſupra cathearam ſes . 
dent : Becauſe they fit in the chaire of authority , not becauſe 
they are vertuous and honeſt : que faciunt, nelite facere : what 
they doe, doe not you. Hee that. obeyeth them for any other 
cauſe, obeycth them not becauſe hee ſhould ; this is an evill 
and a dangerous ſubjeR, it isnot true obedience, which muſt 
bz pure and ſimple, Unde wocatur depoitio aiſcretionis mera ex- 
ecutio, abnegatio (us : From whence it is named, aputting off of 
his owne reaſon, a meere obedience in the execution, and a deny - 
ing of bimſeife, Now to goe about to meaſure our obsdience 
by the juſtice aud goodnefle of lawes and ſuperionrs, were by 
ſubmitting them to their judgement, to ſerve them with pro- 
ceſle, and to call our obedience into doubt and diſputation, 


and conſequently the ſtate and policie according to the in- 
conſtancic and diverſity of judgements. How many unjuſt 
and ftrangelawesare there in the world, not only in the parti- 


cular judgements of men,but of univerſall reaſon, wherewith 
the world hath lived a long time in continuall peace and reſt, 
with as great fatisfaRtion as if they had beene very juſt and 
reaſonable ? And hee that ſhould goe about to change or 
mend them , would bee accounted an cnemie to the weale- 
publique, and never bee admitted : The nature of man doth 
accommodate it ſelfe to all with the times, and having once 
caught his fiſh, 1t1s an a of hoſtilitie to goe about to altec 
ary thing: we mult leave the world where it is;theſe _ 

ouſcs 
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houſes and new fangled ſpirits, under a pretext of reformati- 
on, marre all. | 

All change and alceration of lawes, belicfes, cuſtomes and 
obſcrvances is very dangerous, and yceldeth alwayes more 
evill than good ; it brt:-geth with 1t certain and preſent evils, 
for a good that 1s uncertaincand to come, Innovators have 
alwayes glorious and plauſible tiles , but they are but the 
more ſirſpe&ted , and they cannot eſcape the note of ambiti- 


Again#t inn0- 


Valor Ss 


ous preſumption , in that they tninke to fee more clecrely = 


than others, and that to ettabliſh cheir opinions , the 
ſtate, policic, peace and publike quict mult be turncd topſic 
rurvie. | 


we mult abſoJutely obey all lawes,all commandements of ſu- 
pcriours, for ſuchasa man knowerh evidently tobe cither a- 
gainſt God ornatur-, he is not toobey, and yetnot to rebell 
and to trouble the ſtate ; how hee ſhould governe himſclfe in 
ſacha caſe ſhall be taught hereafter, i the obediencedue un- 


to Princes ; for to ſay the truth,this inconvenience and infeli-- 


city, is rather, and more common inthe commandements of 
Princes, than in the lawes : neither 1s it ſufficient to obey the 
laws and ſuperiors, beczuſe of their worth and merit,nor ſer- 
vilcly and for feare ,, as the common and prophane ſort aoe ; 
but a wiſe man doth nothing by force or fearc. Sol hoe [apien- 
ri contingit, ut nil faciat invitys, retla ſequitur, gandet officio: 
T his is only tncident to wiſe men. that they do nothing by conflraint 
they follew1he right , an performe their autte ; hee doth that 
which he ſho 1d, and keepes the lawes,not for feare of them, 
but for the loveof himlelf, Seing jealous of his dutie ; he hath 
not to do with the lawes; to do well, that js that wherein he 
differeth from the common ſort, who cannot doe well, nor 
know what tity ought to do; without lawes; At juſto & ſapi- 
entinon eſt lex poſita ; The law-was not ordained for the juſt and 
righteous. By right a wife man isabove the lawes, but in out - 
ward and publike eft:&, he 1s their voluntary and free obedi- 


I will not ſay for all this that hath becne ſaid before, that 
Strange things . 


arezoe lightly: 


'0 be condem- 


ned. 


entſubject, In the third place thereof it 1s an a& of lightneſle - 


and injurious preſumption, yea a teſtimony of weaknefle and 
inſufficiencie,' to condemre that which agrecthnetwith the 


lavy ard cuſtome of his conntry.This procecdeth cither from - 
Fo | | vvant © 
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wanr of lea{ure or ſufficiencie._to conſider the reaſons and 
grounds of others;this is to wrongand ſhame bis own Judge- 
ment, whereby he is enforced many times torecant; and not 
toremember that the nature of man 1s capable of all things;It 
js to ſuffer the cyc of his {ſpirit to be hoodwinked,and brought 
aſleep by along cuſtome, and preſcription to have power 0- 


verjudigement. 


#F 
:#/:ſely to ex4a- 
. nine all things. 


| Final!y, it is the office of a generous ſpirit and a Wiſeman 
(whom I here endevour to deſcribe )to examineall things,to 
conſider apart, and afterwards to compare together all the 


- Jawes and cultomes of the world , which ſhall come to his 


knowledge, and to judge of them ( not to rule his obedience 


- by them,as hath becne 1aid, but to exerciſe his office, ſince he 


hath a ſpirit to that end ) faithfully and without paſſion, ac- 
cording to the rule of truth, and univerſall reaſon,and nature, 
whereunto he is firſt obliged, not flattering himſe]fe, or {tain- 
ing his judgement with crrour : and to content himſclfe ro 
jecld obedience unto thoſe wherunto he 1s ſecondly and par- 
ticularly bound, whereby none ſhall have cauſe to complain 
of him. It may fall out ſometimes, that we may doe that, by 
a ſecond, particular, and municipall obligation ( obeying 
the lawes and cuſtomes of the conntrey) which is againit che 
firſt and more ancient , that is to ſay, univerfall nature and 
reaſon; but yet we fatisfic nature by keeping our judgements 
and opinions true and juſt according to it. For we have no- 
thing ſo much ours, and whereof we may freely diſpoſe ; the 
world hath nothing to do with onr thoughts,but the outward 
man.is cngaged to the publike courſe of the world, and muſt 


give an account thereof;ſo that many times, wedo juſtly that, 


_ FM 
Of Ceremonicc: 


thinke that wiſdome conſiſterh in the obſeryation thereof . 


which juſtly we approve not. There is no remcdic,for lo goes 
the world. 

 Afterthcſetwo miſtrifſes, Law.and Cuſtome, comes the 
third, which bath no lefſe authoriticand power with many, 
yea 19 More rough and tyrannicall to thoſs that too much tic 
themſclvesthereunto. This is the ceremony of the world, - 
which to ſay-the truth, is for the moſt part but vanitygyet hol- 
deth ſuch place,) and uſurpeth.ſuch anthoritie, by.the remiE- 
nefle and contagious corruption of the world, thas; many 


and, 


es 
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and in ſuch fort doe voluntarily enthrall themſelyes thereun- 
to,. that rather than they will contradi&t ir, they prejudice 
their health, benefit, buſineſle, -liberticy conſeience and all ; - 
which'ts a mg___ follic,andthe faultand infelicicieof ma- 
ny Courticrs,who above others are the idolaters of Ceremo- 
ny.Now my. will is,that this my wile man, do carefully de- 
fend himſelf from this captivitic;I donot meane;that out ofa 
kind of looſe incivility, heabuſca ceremony; for we muſt for- 
givethe world in ſomcthing,and as much as may be outward- 
Iy conform our ſelvs to that which is in pra&iſc ;burt my wil 
1is,that he tie not, and inthrall himſelf cherunto, but that with 
a gallant and generous boldnefle hee know how to leave it 
when he will,andwhen it is fit,and in ſuch manner, as thathe 
giveall men to know,that it 1snot out of careleſnefle, .or de- 
licacic,or ignorance,or contempt,. but becauſe he would not 
ſceme ignorant how to- efteemeof it as is fit ,-nor ſuffer bis 
judgement and will to be corrupted.with ſucha vaniitie, and 
that hee lendethhimſelfe ta the world when it pleaſeth him, 
but never giveth himſclfe;- : \ ata 


CuarP., IX. 


I To carry himſelfe well with another. ' . ''\ 
& 2 mattct belongeth-to the vertue of juſtice, which tea- 
.4 chcth how to live well with all,andto-give to every. one 
that which appertaineth-unto:bim, which ſhall be handlcd in 
the booke following, where ſhall be ſet:downe the particular 
and divers opinions according to the diverfitic of perſons. 
- Here are only the generall, following the purpoſe and ſubje& 
of thinbook: : -:<ii 11; 7 {rt i 1h nos Ones 
Thers ts hercia:trwofold: conſideration | (and conſequently © 
two parts inthis: Chapter} according to'thetwamanners of * 
 converſing withthe world ,. the one ts fimple., 'generall: and 
common, the ordinary commerce:of the world-, whereunto 
the times, the affaires,the voyages, and encounters doe daily 
leade;and changeacquaintanec from thoſe we knowr,ta thoſc 
we know not,ftrangers,” without; our choice, or yoluntaric 
conſents: the ocher ſpeciall is inafſeRted anddefired comps 
nie- 


Facilitie and 
wverſalitie 


. of bumours. 
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| nieandacquaintancc; cither ſought aftcr and choſen, or being 
| offered and preſented, hath beene embraced , and:t 
; for ſpirituallior corporallprofit or pleaſure, wherein there is 


po 


either 


conference,communication, privitic,and familiarity : cach of 


them have thciracviſements apart, But before we enter into 


them, it ſhall not be amiſle by way of preface, to give you 
ſome gencrall ahd fundamentall advice of all the rcft. 

It:is a great vice (whereof this our wiſe-man mult take 
hecd) and a defe& inconvenient both to himſelfe and to ano=» 
ther, to bee bound and ſubje& to certaine humours and com- 
plexions, to 6nc only courſe ; that is,to bea ſlave to himlelfe, 
ſo:to beccaptivatcd to his proper inclinations, that hee cannot 
bebent toany other, a teftimonie of an anxious ſcrupulous 
mind, and il] bred, too amorous, and too partiall to it ſelfe. 
Theſc kinde of people hath much to cndure and to conteſt ; 
and contrariwiſc it is a great ſufficiencic and wiſdometo ac- 
commoedate himſelfe to all. 1Fxdeft [apere, qui nbicunque opus 
(it animmures poſsis fleftere: It is wiſaome to frame the mind, as oc« 
cafor ſnall fil require, Tobe ſuppleand manaible, to know * 
how to riſc and fall, to bring himſelfe into order, when there 
is necd. The faircſt mindes, and the beſt borne, arc the more 
univer{fall,themore common,appliabletoall nnderſtandings, 
communicativeandopen to all cople.It is a beautifull quali- 
cic, which reſembleth and imitatcth the goodnes of God, it 
1s the honour which was givento old Caro, Huic verſatile i; = 

geninm, lic pariter ad onmia fuit, ut natum adid num diceres, 


quo ageret : Whoſe mind was apt for all things ; which ge- 
mwerally was ſuch,as whatſoever he did, be was [aid 1%; bera to the 
ſame purpoſe. © 


Let us ſce the adviſements of the firſt-confid eration , of the 


4 
| The firſt part- ſimple and common converſation,I will here ſet down ſome, 


Advice touch- 


Izg femple and 
Common con- 


verſarion. 


3 


6 


that plcaſcth not our palat. | 


more willing to hcarethan toſpeake, to learnethan _ 
EROe for 


whereof the firſt ſhall bezto keep filence and modettie, | 
The ſccond,not'to be ever. formal],nnot applying himiclf 
to the follies, indiſcretion and lightnefles which may be com- 
mitted in hispreſence ; for it is an indiſcretion tocondemn all 
The third, to ſparce,andthriftily to order that whicha man 
knoweth,and that ſofficiencie that he hath atrained), and to be 


for it is a vice to be more ready and forward to make himſelf 
known,to talk of himſelf, and to ſhewall that is in him, than, 


to lcarn knowledge of another ; and to ſpend his owne Rock = 


than to:getnew, 


The fourth,not to enter into diſcourſe and conteſtation a» - 


_ gainſt all, rcicher againſt great men'to whom we owe a duty 


and reſpe&, nor againſt our inferiours, where the match is not - 


equal]. 


The fifr,to be honeſtly curious in the enquiiric of altthings 
and knowing them, to order them trugally,to make profit by. 


them. . | 


Co 
The fixt and principallis, to-<mploy his judgement inall 
things, which is the chicfepartwhich worketh, ruleth , and 


doth all;without rheundet{tandingall otherthingsarcblind, 
deafe, and without-a ſoule; it is leaſt to know'the hiftorie, the 
judgement is all. 5 NT TOONS > 


The feventh is, neverto'fpeak cireetivly , and imperis - 
wrttthand woun-- 


oufly,with obſtinacic ard reſdlatior;That 


dcth all, | c3 kk | 


n 


| : oy Lover on” 
'erſatiop more ſpeciall, whereof the inſtruRions axe theſe. The ſecond - 
| _ EDS» "2 | "INE . part. 


..Let us come to the other conſideration, and kind: of con- 
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10: 


The concloſoort 


| all con- 
of ſpeciall con- ſtancy and dexterity ; for thereby.the mind is confirmed and 


Ver/ations 


C18 


23 


14 


I5 


PW 


. fireto ſpeak,and tedious to the whole company. 
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The firſt is to ſeck,to confer, and converſe, with men vfcnr.- 


_ 


' fortified, and it isclevatcd above itſcIf,as with bale and weak 


ipirits it is debaſed,and utterly loſt:the contagion herein-is, as 
inthe body,and alſo more. | 

The ſecond is, not to beaſtoniſhed at the opinions of ano- 
ther, for how contrary focver to, the common fort,” how 
ſtrange, how frivolous or extravagant they ſeme, yet they 
areutableto the ſpirit of man , which 4s capableto produce 
all things, and therefore it is weakneſle to be aſtoniſhed at 
them. *- | 

The third1s,; not to feare or to,bertroubled withtherude 
mcivilitic and birtec ſpeeches of meg, whereunto he mult har- 
den andaccuſtome.himſelfe. ' Gallant mea beare them with 
courage; this tenderneſlc, and fearfull.and ceremontous mild- 
nefſe,is for women. This ſocictic and familiaritic mult be yali- 
ant and manly , "it, maſt be couragioue both co:givehard ſpce- 
ches,and to endure them;to correHtand to be corrected, Itis a. 
fading pleaſure, to have todoc with a people that yecld; flat- 
ter,and applaud a man jaall things... '. 

The fourth is;to aume alwaics at the truth, to Kinowiegge, 


it, ingenueus and cheeretully to. ygeld unto it ,. of what 
ſoever it bc, uling.alwayes and in allthings fincerity,.andnot. 
as many, cipecially pedanties,by right or by wrong to defend: 


himſelfe, and to quell hisadverſfary; It isa fairer viorieto 
range himſclfe according to reaſon, and to vanquilh himſelfe, 


_ thantoovercome his adyerſary, whereunto his. owne weak, 
mncfledoth many times help ane far from all paſſion. To ac- 
knowledge his fault ,to confeſſe 


is doubt and ignorance, to 
yecld when there 1s occaſion, arc as of judgement, gentel- 
neſle, andfinccritic , which arc the principall qualities of an 
honeſt and wiſe man ; whercas ebſtinacic in opinion accuſeth 
a man of many vices and imperfettions. 

The fift is,1diſputation not to imploy all the meanes that 
a man may have, but ſuch as are beſt and fitteſt, that are more 
pertinent and prefling, and that with brevitic, for cven ina 
goodcauſca man may fay too much, for long diſcourles, am- 
plifications,and repetitions, are a teſtimony of oſtentation,de- 


The 


The (ſixth andiprincipal is , in-all things to keepeaforme, 
ordorapd aptnefic. - O what 2 treubloſdmething i is to dil- 
puteandconferve with a foole,a trifler, that uttereth nothing 
but matter impertinent to the matter ![t 18 the only Jaſt excuſc 
to.cutoff all coherence : for whatcan a man gainbuttormenc, 
chat knowes nothow,or what to ſpeak as he ſhould Þ Notto 
anderftand the argwnent that is made,:to wed himfelfeto his 
ownwpinion,not toanfwer dire&ly,to tic himſelf to words, 
and to leavethe ptincipall , to mingle and tronble the confe« 
rence with vaineamplttfications,to deny all,not to follow the 
forme of —_—_ touſc unprofitable prefaces and dipgreſ- 
ſions,robeo 
himicife to formes,andneverrediveinto thebottome ; are 
things that are ordinarily praiſed by pedantiesand Sophi- 
ſters. Soethere how wiſdome is diſcerned from follic; this is 
preſumpruous, raſh, obltinate, aflured ; that never. ſatisficth 
it ſelfc,is fearcfull, adviled, modeſt : thispleaſerh it ſrif, goes 
forrh of the lifts merily and glorieuſly, as having wonne the 
- vicorie, whenicnevercamencere i, WINS 

The ſeventh,if there be place @f contradiction; hee muft 
takeheed thathebe not bold, obſtinate,'bicter ; for either of 
theſe three makes it unwelcomeanddoth more hart himſelf 
thananothcr. That it may winne gootl entertainment of the 


» icmuſtariſe from thatvery houre of the controver-- 


ficthatis handled, from the preſent occafion , and notfrom 
elſewhere, not from any former precedent ground ; neither 
muſt it touck the perſon, but the matter only, withſome com- 
m;ndation of the perſon if there be cauſe, T7 


Cuay, N 
To cary himfelfe wiſely in his affaires ; 


Tz doth' properly belong to the vertue of prudence , 
whereof wee ſhall fpcake 1n the beginning of the booke 
following, where ſhall bee ſet downe in particatar divers 
counſels and adviſements according to the divers kindes of 
prudence and occurrents in our affaires. But I will here et 
- downe the principall points — which 

| are 


tinatc in opinien, andto menthe tout, to tic 


To cary himpelfewell with another; 357. © 


6 
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338 To cary himfelfew*ſely in his affair es, 
arc generall and common adviſcments, to infiru& in groſſe 
* eur diſciple, to. cary;himſelf well and wiſely in thetrafficke 
and commerce of the world,and the managing of all aaires; 
 andtheyarecight. 


I _ The firſt conſiſteth in underſtanding, that 1s wellto know 
Knowledge of ' the perſons with whom a man hath to deale, their proper and 
Cd, o#$ 224" 5:rticularnature, their humour, their ſpirit, inclination, de- 
= + "flignement; andintention, their proceedings : to know like- 
wile thenature of the buſineſſe which hee hath in hand, and 
'Whiich is propoſed nnto him, notonly in their ſuperficiall and 
outward appearance, but to penetrate into the inſide thereof, 
not only'to {ce and know things in themſelves, but the acci- 
dcnts.and conſequents that belong thereunto. . The better to 
 doethis, he muſt look into them with all manner of viſages, 
conſider thenuin all ſenſes ; for there are ſome that 1n one fide 
are very precious and pleaſing, and on the other baſe and per- 
nicious. Mow. it is certaine, that according to the divers na- 
cures of the perſons and affiires, we mult change our ſtile and 
manner of proceeding, like a-Sea-man,' whoaccording to the 
diversfſate of the ſea, and the diverſitie of the windes, doth 
diverſly curnc and guid his failes and his oares, Forhe that 
in all things ſhall dire& andcarric himſclte after one and the 
lame faſhion, would quickly marre al), play the foole, and 
make himſelfe ridiculous. Now this twofold knowledg of the 
perſons and affaires-is n6 cafic mattersſo much is man diſguif- - 
ed and counterfeited ; but the way to attain thereunto, is to 
conſider them attentively and adviſedly,revalving them ma- 
ny times in our mindes, and that without paſſion, 
IE We mult likewiſe learne to eſtceme of things according 
Of mation of tg their true worth, giving unto them that price and place 
_ which appertaineth unto them, which is the true office of 
. wiſdome and fufficiencic, This 18 a high point of Philoſo- 
phie ; but the better to attaine thereunto , we muſt take heed 
of paſſion, andthe judgement oof the vulgar fort; There are 
fix or ſeven things which move and leade vulgar ſpirits, and 
| makethem to. cltecme of things by falſe enfignes, whereof - 
wife men will take heed ; which arenovelty,rarity, {trange- 
nefſc, difficultic, Art, invention, abſence, and privation , or 
depyall, . and aboveall, report, ſhew, and-proyiſion. - Ihe 


Xot according. 
jo the vulgar 
Jae ments. 
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eſtceme not of things if they bee not polhed by art and'ſci> 
ence, if they be not. pointed and painted out; The fimple and | 


naturall,of what value ſoever they be,they attend not ; they 
eſcape and drop away mnſenſibly,, or at leaſt are :accounted 
plaine, baſe ,and fooliſh, a great teſtimonie ofhumane vanity 
and imbecillitiy, whichis paid with wind, with falſc and 
counterfeit money, inſtead. of currant,from whenceit'is, that 
a man preferceth art beforenature ; that which is ſtudied and 
difficult, before that which is cafic ; vehement motions, and 
impulſious , before complexion, conſtitution', habit ; the 
extraordinary before the ordinary ;: oſtentation and pompe, 
before true and ſecret verity: ; another mans, 'atid that whiich 
- is ſtrange, which js borrowed , before: that which'isproper 
and natural], 'And what greater folly can there bee than all 
this > Now the rule of the wiſe is,not to {uffer themſelves by 
all this, to be caught and carried, but to: meaſureand jadge 
and eſteeme of things, firſt by: their tine, natural; and efferitt- 
all value; which is many times inward and ſecret ; and'then 
by their profit and commoditie; the reſt is but deceit or moc- 
kery. This1s a matter of difficultic, all things being ſo dif- 
guiſed and ſophiſticated : many times the falſeand wicked 
being more plauſible, than thetruc and-good.  Andefriforle 
faith, That there are many falſhoods, which are more proba- 
ble,and havea better outward appearance, than verities. But 
as it is difficult, ſo1s it excellent and divine: $5 /eparaveris pre- 
tioſum 4 vils,quaſi os menns oris:}f thou wilt ſeparate the pretiogs 


But according 
to the wiſe. 


Diffcult. 
Excellent, 
Neceſſary. ' 


from thoſe things that are baſe and vile tho ſnalt-be as it were wy Seneca. 


»outh: And neceſlary before all workes; quam neceſſarium pre- 
tra rebus imponere? bow neee ſ[arie ts it to pat 4 price upen things? 
for to ſmall purpoſe doth a man endeavour to know the pre- 
cepts of a good life, it firſt he know not in what'rank to place: 
thiogs ; riches, health, beautie,nobilitie,{cience,andf£o forth; 
with their contrarics. This percedencie and preheminence of 
things,is a high and cxcellent knowledge, and yetdifficulr,c- 
ſpecially when many preſent themſelves ; for plurality hin- 


From hence 
commets tbe | 
heowledge of | 


reth: and herein men arencverof oncaccord. - Thepartict- "5" 
tr taſtes and judgements of men are divers, and-itis firand - 


commodious it ſhould be fo, tothe end thatallrunnenot'ro- 
gether after one and the ſame thing, and Obealer or hin- 
a drance. 


Eight privc:- 
pall beaas of 
geods ſpirit nal 


Cboiſe a ele« 
ion of things. 


and corporal, 
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dranceto another, For example, let us take the ejght princi- 

all heads of all goods ſpirituall andcorporall , foure of each 

ind,that is'to ſay, HoneHlie, Health Wiſdome, Beantie, Ability 
or Aptnefſe, Nobility , Science, Ryzches. Wedoe here take the 
words accerding to the common ſenſe and nfe ; Wiſdome for 
a prudent and diſcreet manner of life and carriage with and to- 
wardsall; Abilitie for ſufficiencie of affaires; Science for the 
knowledge of things acquired out of bookes ; the other are 
clearc,caongh.Now' touching the ranging of theſe eight, how 


many diyers opinions arc there ? I havetold-my owne, and I 


have mingled, and-in ſuch fort interlaced them together, that 
after and-next unto afpiritual}, there is a corporall correſpon- 
dent therumta, to the end we may couple-the foul and thebo- 
dy together. Health is in the boy, that which heneſtic js in 
the ſaule ; the health of the foulc, is the honeſtic of the body :; 
Aden [una in: corpare favo: eA perfelt mindin a ſound boay : 
Beautie,is as Wiſdome, the meaſure, proportion,and comeli- 


_nefſe of the bodie;and wifdomea ſpirituali beautie, Nobility 


1s a great aptneſſc and difpofition to vertue, Sciences arc the 
riches of the ſpirit. Others. do range theſe parts otherwile 
ſome placcall the fpirituall firſt, before they cometo the firſt 
corporall, andthe leaſt of the ſpirit above the greateſt of the 
body:ſome place them apart,and altdiverſſy;every oncaboun- 
deth inbis.own ſenſe. | | 

| Aﬀter 'and fiom: this ſufficiencie and part of prudence, to 
know well how to cſtcemeof things, doth ſpring and ariſc 
another, that is toknow. well how to chuſe,,' wherenot only 
the.conſcience; but-alſo the fufficiencie and prudence is like- 
wiſe many times ſbewed. There arc choices very cafic,as of a 
difficulty,and of avice, of that which is honeſt,and'thatwhich 
is commodioues;of duticand of profit : for the preheminence 
of the ones fo great above the other, that when they come to 
encounter,honeſtic alwaics winneth the field, except (it may 
ws fr exception very rare, and with ———_— . 
and in pablike affaires only , as ſhall be faid hereafter in the 
vertue of prudence: but there are other choiſes farre more 
hard and troublcſom,as when a man is caught and driven into 
a narrow fixgit between two vices,as was thatDofor Origen, 
cither tobecome an Idolater,or to proſtitute himfelfe to the 


carnall _ 


carnall pleaſure of a baſe impure Fthiopign. Therule js, that 
whena man findeth himſclfe in any doube or pcyplexiry, 49ue 
ching the chaice of chaſe thi 


chough it fall out otherwiſethan well ; yet it ſhall be alwayes 


ſome comfort and glory to.a man ta have choſen the better ; 
_ andbeſides, a man knoweth not ( if he had choſenthe cane « 
trary part) what would have hapned,or whether he had eſca- 


ped his detftiny: when a mandoubteth which isghe better and 
ſhorteſt way, hee muſt take the ſtraiteſt, And in thoſe things 
that arc cvill ( whereof there is neverany choice) a man 


muſt avoid the more baſe and unjaft; this is-4 rule of confci> - 


ence, and þelongeth to honeſty. But to. knaw. which js the 
more honeſt, juſt, and profitable , which the more diſhaneſt, 
unjuſt, and unprofitable, ir is many times very difficult, & be- 
longeth to prudence and ſnfficiencie, Itfeemeth that in ſuch 
like ſtraitsand extremities, the ſrer andbetter way is to fol- 
low nature,and to judge thatthe more Juſt and honeſt which 
commeth neerelt unto nature, that the more yuniuſtand diſho- 
neſt which is fartheſt from it. Before we leave this diſeourle 
of the choice and ele&ion of things®, in two words ktus re- 


move thisqueſtion : From whence commerh.in our:foules_ 


the choice of two indifferent (things inall things alike The 


Stoicks ſay, from an extraordinary, immoderate, ſtrange, and. 


raſh operation of the ſoule. Bur a man may ſay, that never doe 
two Tngs preſent themſelves unto us, wherein there is no 
!ome difference or 9ther, be it never Þlittle, and that there is 
alwayes ſomething in the one , which moveth us to that 
choice, althongh it be inſgnfible, and ſuch'as we cannot ex» 
prefſe. He that is equally ballanced berwixttwe defires, can 

never chooſe ; for every choice and inclination doth inferre- 
an inequality. : | 


TRE CHOICE $ that are nat 'cpill, heemuſt: 
choole ti:at pare that hath molt honeſty and Juſtice. jv. it, for, 
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Another precept in this matter, is totake advice and coun: .. 4; _ 
ſell of .gnother : far, fora mano belceve himfelfe,and torruft Conſutratiene + 


onely in himſclte, 15 very Cangerous. Now herearerequired - 


twoadvertiſements of Prudence , the one is inthe choice of 

thoſe; whoma man muſt addrefle himſelfe forconnlel; for 

there ace ſome whole caunſell wee ſhould ratheravoid, and 

fly from. Firſt, they muſtbe a and faithfall men (which 
X 'S ; | 


18 


«} 


. 5 
Temperature 
betwixtfeare 
and aſſurance. 
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is hereall oac) and ſecondly, men ſenſible, adviſed, wiſe, and 
of experience. Theſe are the two qualities of good counſel- 
jers, honeſty, and ſufficicocic. A man-may adde athird , and 
that is, that neitherthey nor their neereſt and inward friends ' 


haveany particular intereſt inthe buſines : foralthough a ma11 


may ſay, that this cannot hinder them to give good counſell, 
being, as is laid, honeſt men : yet I may anſwer, that beſides: 
thatthis ſo great and philoſophicall honeſty, which isno way 
touched with itowne A ph be very rare, itisalſoa- 
grcat point of folly to bring it into doubr and anxiety,andas it 
were to put the finger betwixt two ſtones. The other adver- 
tiſement is, well to-heare and entertaine the counſels, .recei- 
ving them without attending the event, with judgement and 
gentlenefſe, -delighting inthe free delivery of the truth. Ha« 
ving entertained and followed it as good,and comming from 
a good hand anda friendly , hee muſt not repent himſelfe of 
it, although it ſaccced not well , and according te expeQta- 
tion. Many times good counſels have bad events. But a wiſe 
man muſt rather content himfelfe to have followed good- 
counſell which hath brought forth bad effes, than bad 
connſell which hath had a happy event, as Marine ; Sic cor- 
ret; Marij temeritas gloriam ex culpa invenit : So the raſhes 
ard temerity of Marius received glory and honour-even fron 
his fault : and not to doe like fooles , who having adviſcdly 
deliberated and choſen; thinke afcerwards to have choſen the 
worſe, becauſe they weigh onely the reaſons of the contrary 
opinion , never counterpoifing them with thoſe which firſt 
indnced them'thereunto. 'Thus much briefly be ſaid of thoſe 
that ſeeke counſell : of thoſe that give it, we ſhall ſpeake in- 
the vertue of Pcudence , whereot the counſell is a great and 
ſufficient part. | 

The fift advice which I here give , to cary himfelfe well in- 
his affaires,isa temperature and mediocrity betwixt too great 
aconfidence, anddiftruſt , feare and affurance. To truſt and: 
ſecure himſelfe , doth many times hurt, and to diftruſt offen- 
deth : hee muſt take ſpeciall heed of making any ſhew of di- 


ruſt, even whenthere is cauſe ; for it diſpleaſeth,yea offen- 


deth much, and many times maketh a friend an enemy. But 
yet a mgn is not tobe over-credulous,and confident, _— ie 
| 4 
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be of his beſt aſſured friends ; he muſt alwayes keepethe bri- 
dle in his hands, holding: it neither:too looſe nor £00 ſtrait. 
He mult neverſpeakeall, andletthac which: hee ſpeaketh be 
ever true, He muſt never deceive; bur yer lechimtakeheed 
he be not deceived. He muſt ever temper and moderate that 
columbine innocencie and ſimplicity, in notoffending any 
man with his ſerpentine wiſdome andſubtilty , and keeping 
himſelfe upon this guard.,:and preſerving himſelfe-from the 
deceits, treaſons, and aribuſhmentsofanother.Wbcilty-to-de- 
fend, isas commendable, as:ic is diſhoneſt trooffend..He muſt 
never therefore advance and engage himſelfe fo farre, but that 
he have alwayesa-meanc when he will;;:andawhenithall be 
neceſſary to retire himſelf without great dammage or diſlike. 

-He maft never forſake his owne hold!;. nur ſo-mach deſpiſe a- 

nother , and preſume of himſelfe, that hee fall into a kind of 

-preſumprion and careleſnefle of his affaircs , like thoſe that 
thinke that no man ſees foclcare as themſelves, that-look that 

every man ſhould yeeld unto them: thatho maniſhould dare 
roentertaine athought todiſpleaſe them, and bythat-meanes 

become diffolute, and caft awaycare, and in the end they are 

. bzinded, ſurpriſed, and deceived. 1 tuaietoNd ©: 

. -; Another advice and very important, 1s tatake all things in 

their times and ſeaſons, & to good purpole;and:for that cauſe, 

he muſt above al things avoid precipitation,an enemy to wit- 
dome, the ſtep-mother of all good ations, avice much to be 
feared in young and youthfull people. It is in truth the worke 
of askiltull and a&ive man; ro- apply every thing to his true 
end, wall to manage all occaſions and commodiries, jto make 
uſe both of the times and the means. All things have their ſea- 
{ons,and even the good, which a man may doe withour pur- 
poſe. Now too much ſpeed & precipytation is contrary here- 

unto, which troubleth, marreth, and canfoundeth allz (a: 

Faſtinans cecos facit catules : A formard bitch bringeth forth 
blind whelpes : Tt proceedeth ccommonly' from that paſſion 
Which caricth us ; Nam qui cups ,feſtinat: yus feftinateverttt: 

unde feſtinatio improvida © caca: duo adver/iſſimaretie ments 
celeritas & ira : For who ſo deſires, doth haſten ; who hafteth,de- 

| Rroyeth : haſtineſſe therefore it improvident and blind:haſtineſſe 

and anger are two of the greateſt adverſaries to a diſcreet m_ 

| Z 4. an 


Ts tabe time 
xd occaſion. 
Againſt preci- 


dieveſſe. 


7 
Fudufry and 


Forth. 


them k zheytunzdut rhey catch noting s Thefcond 
| laxie, anddall fpirited men d5eccommonty fall into, To know 
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and ofttnenoughtrom inſufficioncie. The contrary vice, la- 
zinefſe, doth, carcleſrefle, which ſcemerhſometimesto have 
fotrjemfe of maturity and wiledome, is likewiſe pernicious 
id Aarigervus;eſpecially inthe execution. For it is faid;thar 
ivis awtullto be flow and long in deliberation and conſulta- 
tion;burnor'inthecxecurion ,andthereforethe wiſcit ſay, Thac 
a tagamaſt conſulc ſlowly, execute ſpecdilyy deliberate wich 
leifire} and with'ſpeed accomplich. Tc falleth out fometimes 
tharthecofitrary is practited with good (ucecfle , and that a 
intheevent ,, though he have becne ſudden and 
rath in his deliberation ;. Su#1ts.confilys, eventn falices : Sud 
chatice or forrume,: according to which we-muſt not rule and 
dire& varifgives,bur take heed icft envicandemulation over. 


rake'vs ; forcommonty along and unprofitable repentance is 


the reward-'of headlong haſtinefle; Behold then rwa rocks 
36d extretnivies which wee muſtequaily avoid ;- for cit is as 
eftat a/taiilt zo takedecafiongbefore they be ready, while ſt 
rhepbegrventand raw, 'as'to fufferthemto grow till they be 
over-tipeand paſt the taking. '-Theicſt fault, young men and 
forward hot-ſpurres commit , who. far want: of. patience , 
give.nd leifure'to timeand the heavens to doe anything for 


,heavie, 


the octafion, andtotake it , a mann muſt know his ſpirit vali- 


-antand vigilant , and likewik patient; hee mult foreſee ir, 
Þþwarch,atrend it, feeavcomming; —_ it, and fo 


rake itjſt archatinftant when acis re 

' Thelſeventh adviceis,welto cary himlielfe with theſe two 
maſters & ſaperintendentsof the affairesof the world, which 
are induſtry or vertae , and fortune. It is anancientqueſtion 
which of theſe two hath the moſt credit,force,and authority ; 


- for it ivourtof all donbt, that both have; and itisclearly falſe, 


that one only dothall, and the other nothing :. It were per- 
haps'robe wiſhed that-it were true, and that-one only had the 
wholeempire, the bufines would goe the better , a man 
woald wholly attend that, whereby :4t would bee themore 
afie; \thedifhoulty is:to Joynethem together, and toatrend 
them borh:Commonly they thatſctilethemfelvsunto the one, 


contemae 


fortheadvantage andipreheminence muſt be given , as hath 


Fertuethe guide, fortune the compauioy, the follower, This ad- 
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contemue the ot} er, the younger and bolder ſort reſpe&t and 
tru(tto fortune, hoping much good from it , and many times 
by themat worketh great matters, in ſo much thar it ſeemes 
to favour them; the more ancient and ſtaid, truſttotheir in- 
duftry ; and theſe of the two have the more reaſon. 1f wee 
ſhould compare them, and chuſe one of the two, induſtry is 
the more honeſt,the more certainegglorious ; for thungh'tor- 
tame be concrary to it,and ſhall makeall induſtry and diligence 
vaine, yet nevertheleflc there remaineth great contentment, 
in thata man hath not kept haly day , hath performed his of- 
fice or duty, hath caricd himſclfe like a man of courage. They 
that follow the other part,are in danger to attend in vain,and 
chough perhaps things ſucceed according to their owne de- 
fires, yetthey want that Honour and glory that the former 
hath.Now the advice of wifdome 18,not wholly,and ſo much 
rolſctcle our (ſelvesto the one, that we contemne, and exclude 
the other; for they.bave both agood part, yea many times 
they helpe,and do mutually attend one the other. A wiſe man 
then maſt cary himſclfe with them both , bur yet unequally, 


Aa. "2 ew. «.., BY A ” 


becnetaid, co vertue, induſtry ;. Yarrute duce, comite fortuna : 


wicelikewiſe is required, to keep diſcretion, which ſeaſoneth 
andgiveth ataſteor reliſhroallthings ; this isnota particu- 
lar quality, but common, which mingleth it ſelfe in all: Indife 
cretion marreth all, and takethaway the grace from thebeſt 
ations, whether it beto:doc:good to another, for all gratifi- 
cationsarenotwelt beſtowed upon all farts of people ; or to 
excuſe himſclfe , for inconfiderateexcufes ſerve foraccuſati-. 
ons.; ortoplaythe part of an honeſt and courteous man, for a 
man mayexcecd and degenerate intorulticitie; or. whether 

it be to offer, or toacceprt. WS 


CHrape,. XI. 


To keepe himſelfe alwayes ready for death, a 
fruit of wiſedome. 


pm day of death is the matter day, and Indge of al other 74 hs of 


dayes,thetriall and touch-ſtone of alltheaRicns of = _ death. 
ite, 
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life, Then doe wee make our greateſt aſſay, and gather the 
whole fruit of all our itudies. He thatjudgeth of the life ofa 
man, muſt looke how he carriech. himſclte at his death ; for 
theend crowneth the worke, andagood dearth hoourcth a 
mans whole lite, as-an evill defameth and dilhonourethrit : 
-A mancannot well judge of any, without wronging of him, 
before he hath playcd the latt a&t of his Comedy:, which is 
without all doubt the moſt difficult. Eparminendas one of the 
wiſe men of Greece, being demanded whom of three men 
heeſtcemed moſt, himſelfe, Chabrias, or Iphicrates, an{wee 
red; Wee muſt firſt {ceall three die, before we reſolve that 
.queſtion : thereaſen is, .bccauſe inall thereſt a man may bee 
anask<d, bur in this laſt part, it is to no purpoſe to diflemble. 

| Nam vere voces tm demum pettore ab imo 

Encinntgr, & eripitur perſona, manet res, 

Thep only, only then, and then no doubt 

Doe men unmacke, and now the truth comes out. 

Fortune trom farre ſeemeth to watch ., and lic.in wait for 

Vs, againſt this laſt day,, as a daylong ſince named and ap- 
pointed, to ſhew her power, and in amoment overthrow. all 
that we have built, and gathered together in. many, yeeres,and 
to make us cry out with Laberius.; Nemirumhac die una plics 
vixi mihi, quam vivendumfuit : Surely I have lived more to 
ny ſelfe in this one day, then in all the time before, And ſo was 
1c wetland wiſely ſaid of So/oz to Creſmns ; Ante obstum nemo 
.beatus : Before death no man is happy. | 
Iris an excellent thing to learne-to:die, it-is the ſtudie of 


To bnow bew Wildome,, whichaimeth wholly at this end : hee hath not 


ſpent his life ill, that hath learned ro die well ; and hee hath 
loſt his whole time,that knowes not well how tov end it. 4a- 
le vivtt, quiſqum neſcit bene mori: nonfruſftra naſtitar:qus bene 
morithy : nec inutiliter vixit, quifeliciter deft : Mori tota 
vita diſcendum eſt, & precipuum ex vite offcys eft, He liveth 
badly, that knoweth not how to die well, he was not boyn in vain, 
that axcth well, neither hath hee lived wnprofitably, that depar- 
teth happily : Todie, ts the fludie and learning of. all our life, 
and the chiefeſt thing, and duty of life. He ſhoots not well,that 
lookes not on the marke ; and hee cannot live well that bath 
not ancye to.his dea:Þ. To bebriefe, the ſcience of dying P 
nc 


for death a fruit of wiſedome? 


contentedly and peaceably ; without this knowledge chere is 


247” 


the ſcxence of liberty , the way to feare nothing, tolive well, 


"0 EY 9s OY 1 I CI EO _ _ « , 
_ 


no more pleaſure in life ,- than in the fruition of that thing 


which a man feareth alwayecsto loſe. 


Firſt, and above all, we muſt endeavour that our finnes die 


| before our ſelves : Secondly, that we be alwayes readyand* 
prepared for death. O whatan excellent thing is it for a man - 
tro end his life before his death, 1nſ\uch ſort, that at that houre. - 


he have no other thing to doe , butto die ! .thar he have no 


more need of any thing , not of-rtime, not of himſelfe, bar: 


ſ[weetly and contentedly de parteth this life, ſaying : 
Uixi, & quem dederat curſum fortuna pereps: 
{ have done, my taske u ſet: or. 
Scilicet videlicet, . .. 


Tolive's a gift ;. to die's adebt. - 


Thirdly, we muſt endeavour, that our death be voluntary ;- 


for todie well, is to die willingly. 

It ſeemeth that a man may carry himſelfe in death five di- 
vers Wayes:He may fearc and fly it,asa very great evill;attend- 
- it ſweetly and patiently, as a thing naturall, incvitable, reaſo- 
nable;contemne it asa thing indifterent,8 of no great impor-- 
tance ; defire and ſeeke after it, as the only haven of reſt from: 
all the torments of this life, yea a very great gaine ; give 1: to 
himſelfe, by taking away his owne life. Of theſe five, the 
three middle moſt are good, befitting a good and ſerled foule, 
although diverſly,and ina diffrent cond1:ion of lite; the two 


A frve-fold 
manier of car- 
riage ia death, 


extremes are vitious and out of weakneſte, though ic be with - 


divers viſages. A: word or: two of them all, - 

The firſt is not approved by men of underſtanding,' though 
bythe greater part it be praiſed: ateſtimony of great weak- 
neſle. Ag1inſt theſe kind of men,.and for your better com+ 


5 | 
T ofear death. 


fort; ejther againſt your owaedeacth,.or thedeath of another; 


thus much briefly, There 19nor-a thing thatmen fears more, 
or have more in horrour than death : neverthelefle, there is 
notathing where there is leſle occaſfionor matter of feare,or 
that contrarily yeeldeth greater reaſons:-to pzriwade us with 
reſolution to accept of it. And therefore we mult ſay, that ir 
isa meere Opinion , and a vulgar crrour that hath: won the 
world thus tothinke of it, Wee give too muche-cdit io the 


It is opinion: 


inconfi-:- 


34.8 To keepe himſelfe alwayes ready 
inconſiderate vulgar ſort, who tell us, That it isavery great 
eyill, and to little credit to wiſedome it ſelfe which teacherth 
ns, thatitis a freedome fromall evils and the haven of life. 
Ncverdida preſent death doe hurt to any man; and fome that 
have made triall, and partly knew what it is, complain nor of 
it: andif death becolinted an evill, it is of alltheevilsthe 
only.that doth no harme, that hath-no evil init; it-is the ima- 
gination only of death before it comezthat maketh usto feare 
it when itis come. Ir is then but opinion, not verity ;. and it 
is truly where opinion bandeth ir ſelfe molt againſt reaſon,and 
goeth abour to deface it inus, with the maske of death: there 
cannot be any reaſon to feare it, becauſe no man knowes what 
itis, that he ſhould fearc it : for why , or how ſhould a man 
\ feare that he knoweth not ? And therefore wiſely {aid he, thac 
of all others was accounted the wiſcft, that to teare death is 
to make ſhew of greater underſtanding and ſufficiencie than 
can be in a man, by ſeeming ro know that,that no man knoy- 
eth : and what he ſpake he praftiſed himſclfe ; for being ſo-. 
licitedat his death by his friends,to pleade beforethe Tudges, 
for his wſtificarion, and for his life,this oratton he made unto 
them: My maſters and friends, if I ſhould pieade for my life, 
and defire you that I may not die, I doubt I may ſpeak againft 
- my ſc|fand deſire my own loſle& hinderance,becauſe I know: 
not what it is to dic, nor what good orill there is in death : 
rhey that feare to die preſume to know it ; as for my ſelf, Iam 
utterly ignorant what 1t 1s, or What is done in the other 
world; perhaps death isa thing indifferent, perhaps agood 
thing, and to be deſired. Thoſe things that I know to be evil, 
as to offend my neighbour, Ifly and avoid ; thoſe that I 
know not to be evill, as death, I cannot feare. And therefore 

I commit my ſelfe unto your ſelves ; and becauſe I cannot 
| know whether it is more expedientfor metodie, ornotte 
die, determine you thereof as you ſhall thinke good.” 
For aman.to torment himſclfe with the fear of death, it is 
” ſe firſt great weakneſſe and cowardlinefle s There is nota wo- 
** manthatinfew dayes is not appeaſed and content with the 
death, yea'the moſt painfull that may bee, either of her huſ- . 
band orher chitd. And why ſhould not reaſon and wiſdome 
doe thatiin an houre;atan inſtant (es we have athouſand ex« 
: amples) . 
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amples) which time performeth inafoote,inthe weakeſt ſex 
What uſc is there of wiſdame and conſtancie in man, to what 
end ſervethey,if they ſpeed him not in a good ation ,- if hee 
can dono more with their kelp,? than afoole with bis follic?- 
From this weakneſlc it is, that the moſt part ofmen dying ,. 
cannot reſolve themſelves, that it is their laft houre, and'there 
is not any thing where this deceitfull hope doth more bufic 
man, Which, it may be, dethilikewi{e proceed om this, that 
weaccount our death a great mattcr, andthatall thinzs have 
an intereſt in us,and at our death mult ſuffer with us, fo much. 
do weelteeme our (elves, | ! « 2 ZOOS? Sf! 

Againea man ſheweth himfclie.hereinunjuſt ; for if death 
be a good thing as it is; wh doth hefear it d'Ifan evill thing 
why doth he make it worſe , and adide/ unto death eviMypon 


o 


- 


1mnftice, 


evill, ſorrow and griefe where there is none ?: like hn that 
being robbedof a part of his goods by thecnemy, caſterh the. 
reſt into the ſea,to lot men knowhow lictle he is grieved with- 


 Finally,to feare death, isforaman to bean onemy to hims 
ſelfe,and to his own life: for he can.never tive at eaſe and con- 
tentedly ,: that feareth to die. "This mans only a freeman, 
which fearcth not death : and contrarily life isbue 2ſlayery if 
it were not made free by death. : For deathiis theonlpſhay of 
our libertic,the common andready. receptacle of allevits:*It 


4 
To be enemy -t9- 
. bis owne lifes 


is thena miſery (and miſcrableare all thatdo it)to troubTe our: 
life with care and keare of death, and oup death with'the care 


of life. 


would there be againſt nature, ifdeath were not, iFwe foul; 


But co-ſay the truth. what:complaints and: morimitiring - 


9 


have continued here, wyl we, nil we, withandagainftour- 
owne wils ? doubtlcſle men would have curſed nature for ir. - 


lojegins with thy ſelfe how mnch more able, and 
pain | 
condition to leave it. Chinos tefuſed immortalitie; being in« 


la durable bfe wauld hare beene ,: than # life with a 


formed of the conditions:thercof by the god of Time, Saturne 
bis father. Doubtleſle death is a very beautifull and rich in-- 


vention of nature ; Optimum nature inventum, nuſquam (atis 


landatum. : The beſt mvention of nature, never © cet be 


praiſed: and a very proper and profitable, neecflary to many- 
m_ tt _ 


be 3% 
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chings.; If it were quite taken from us,wee ſhould defire it. 
more,thannow wefeare it,yea thirſt atterit more than life it 
ſclfe;; ſucha remedie is itagainſtſo many evils: fucha meane 
to fo many goods; What were it on the other ſide, if there 
werenot mingled with death ſome little bitterneſle ? donbt- 
lefle men would runne unto it with great deſire and indifcre- 
tion: To keep therefore a moderation,that is,that men might 
- neither lovelife coo mnch,norflic it,feare death, nor ran after 
it,both of them;ſweetneſſeand ſharpneſle, are therein tempe- 
rated together. us | : 
ls The remedy that the vulgar fort do give herein, is too ſim- 
. Reme es vet P)£320d that is,never to think orto ſpeak thereof: Beſides that 
* roſearedeath- lucha kind of carelefhes cannot lodge in the head of a man of 
underſtanding, it would likewiſe at the laſt coſt him dear:for 
death comming unawares, and unexpected; whit torments, 
out=crics, furies and deſpaires are there commonly ſeene ? 
Wiſdome adviſcth much better, that is, to attcad and expe&t 
death with a conſtant foot,and to encounter it ; and the better 
to do this,it giveth us contrary:counſclto the vulgar ſort,that 
18,to have italwaicsin our thoughts, to practiſe it, to accu- 
ſtome our felves unto-it, totame it, to preſent it unto us at all 
honres,to expect it , not only in places {uſpeRed and dange- 
rous,but in themidi of feaſts and tports : that the burden of 
our ſong bee z, Remember thy end ; that others are dead, thar 
thought to have lived as long as our {clves ; that that which 
hapned then tothem may happen now to us; following here- 
in the cuſtome of the Egyptians,who in their ſolemn banquets 
placed the image of death before their eyes ;"and of the Chri- 
ftlansandall other, who have their Church=yards neere their 
temples and other publike and frequented places, that men 
might alwaies (as faith Lycargss )be put in mind of death. It 
15 uhcertaine in whatplace death attends us,and therefore let 
.usattenddeath in al placcs;and bealwaics ready to recewe it. 
' Ommens crede diem 1#bi di/nxifſe ſupremum, 
-Grata ſupervenict que non ſperabutur hora. 
' Thinkevery day thylaft ; each ready be, 
_ And ſo th* uncertain howre ſhall welcome thee. 

Theori But let us conſider the excuſes and grievances: that theſc 
grievances q ONT , k x RT 
axdexcuſes of POOTE people alleadge to:cover and colour their A 

| whic 


- 


&; 


- 


whichare all vaine and frivolous: It grieveth them todic 


young, and they complaine as well in regard of others as fees. 


themlelves, that death preyenteththemand 'centteththem off 
inthe flower and ftrength of their yeares. . The complaint of 
the valgar ſort, who mcalure all by theell, and account no+ 
thing precious, but that which 1s long, and durable; where= 
as contrarily , things exquiſite and excellent are commonly 
thin, fine and delicate. It is the mark ofa $kilfull worke-ma- 
ſter to encloſe much in alittle ſpace : and a 'man may fay, that 


it is fatall to great and glorious men, not to live long ; Great 


vertue, and great or long life doe {eldome or neyer meet to- 


gether, Life is meaſured by the end, . provided that that be 


good , . andallthereſt bath a portion thereunto 2- the quan- 
titic is nothing to make it more or lefle happic, no morethan 
the greatneſle of a circle makes the circle more round than the 
lefle ; the figure here doth all : a little man is as perfe&t a man 
asa _ : Neither men nor their lives are meaſured by 
the ell. 


Againc,it troubleth them to dic farre from their friends;or 


to be flain,and to remam unburied:they defire to die in peace, | 


in their beds,amongſt their friends, being'comforted by them 


and comforting them. All they that follow the warres, and - 


. ride poſt to be 1n the battel], arc not of this mind : theſe men 
runne willingly totheir end , and ſeeke a tombe amongſt the 
dead bodies of their enemies. Little children feare men when 


they are masked ; diſcover their faces, and they feare themno 
more : . Andeven ſobelievcit , fire and ſword aſtoniſh us ; 


when we think of them;take off their maske,the death wher- 
with they threaten us, is.but the ſame death wherewith wo- 
men and children dic. 


They aretroubled to think they mult leave all the world. 


And why ? They have ſcen all,one day 1s like another,there is 
no other light nor othernight,ner other Sun,nor other courſe 
of the world. One yeere telleth us-that all things grow every 
yeer worſcand worſe,they have ſeen cheehilin 
the virility,the old age of the world; there isno art,no way to 
beginagain. | | | 

Yea, but they leave their parents and their-friends, Where 


they goe they ſhall find more, and ſuch as they have = yet - 
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352 To keepe himfelfe alwayes ready 
Aeenc, andzhoſe they leavebchinde themand defre ſo much 
ſhall ſhortly follow them, | | 

But what ſhall-become of their ſmalchildren and orphans 
left without guide, without ſupport? As if thoſetheir chij- 
dren were-moretheirs than Gods , or as if they -could love 
them morethan he that is their firſt and their trueſt father:and 
how many {ach fo lefthave riſento higher place and greater 
abilitiechan other men 2 . | | 

Bur it may bechey feareto goealone. This is great ſimplij- 
citic, ſo many people dying with them, and at the ſelfe fame 
houre. 


Finally, they goe into a place where they ſhall not defire 

this life, How defire it? If t were lawful torefſame it,they 
would refuſe it,and if a man were worthy to know what it 13 
beforc he receive it, hewonld never accept of it : Vitans ne- 
290 4cciperet, frdaretar ſcientibus; No man wonld accept of life, 
if be kaew what he received. Why, or how, ſhould they deſire 
_ it,fance they are either wholly nothing as miſcreants believe, 
Or in farre better ſtate than before, as the wilelt of the world 
doe affirme ? why thanare they offended with death, fince it 
quits themofall griefe > The {elfe-ſame Journcy they have 
made from death, that is to ſay, fromnothing to life, without 
paſſion,without feare, they make againfrom life untodeath, 
Reverts unde veuerss, quid grave eff ? To returne from whence, 
thoy cameſt, what burden, what g riefe us ut ? 

But jt. may be that the ſpeRacle of deathdifpleaſeth them 
becauſe they that dic looke galtly. Itistruc, butthis is not 
death, but the mask of death that which is hid under it,is ve- 
ry beautifull for death hath nothing in itthat is fearefull : we 
have ſent idle and poore ſpies, to know it,who report not 
what they have fecne, but whatthey have heard, and what 

they feare. | 

© But ittaketh out of our hands ſo many things or rather ta< 
kethus from tbem, and usfrom our ſelves, it taketh us from 
tha, we know,and have beencaccultomed unto, and bringeth 
as t 0ancfhatcunknowne, M1 herremns ignota : But we abhorre 
things unkgowne ; it taketh us from the light, to bring us.into 

, -and toiconclude, itisour cnd,our ruine, our diflo- 

ution. Theſoare the weighticſ objeftions 2 whereurtoins 
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for death; a frnit of wiſeds 
word a man may anſwer, that death being the inevitable lay 
of nature (as ſhall be faid hereafter ) wee need nor diſpute 
fo much thereof, for it is a folly to feare thar whicha man 
cannot avoid, Dementis eff timere mortem , quia certa expe- 
Clantar ,dubia mernuntar ,mors habet neceſſitatem equan @& in- 
vittam : It is meere folly to feare death, becauſe things certaine 
are expetted ; donbrfull things are feared ; theneceſſit of death 
5 moſt juſt and invincible. But theſe kind of people make nor 
their count well , for'it is quite.contrary to that which they 
ſay, for in ſtead of taking any thing fromus, it giveth ns all ; 
1n ſtead of taking ts from our ſelves, it ſets ts in liberty , and 
makes us free toour ſelves z in ſtead of bringing us into dark- 
neſſe, it taketh it fromus , and puts us into the light ; ard it 
doth theſame tous, thar we doe toall fruits, ſpoiling them 
of their barks, their ſhels, their foldings, their ſperes, their 
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Skins, tobring them into ſight, uſe , nature ; 1a /v/et fiert,.. 


perennt ſemper velamenta naſcentium'; S$o it was wont to bee 
doe, for alwayes the veile and covering of every thing doth pe- 
746; Irtaketh us from a firair ,” incommodious, rumatike 
darke place, where we ſee but aſmall part of the heavens,and 
the light bur a farre off, through the two narrow holes of our 
eyes,tO bring us into an open liberty, an aflured health, a per- 
petuall light, into ſuch a place, ſuch an cſtate,, where we ma 

wholly fee the whole heavens, and thelight in his naturall 
place, e£qualiter tibi ſplendebit ommne cali latus , totam Iucets 
ſno loco prope totus aſpicies,quam nunc per anguſtiſ/imas oculos 
rum vids procul intueris & miraris. Every part of heaven ſhall 
together ſhine upon thee , who wow? Shoal behold all the glory 
thereof in his dae place, which now t rough the trait and nar- 
row paſſage of the fight, thou deft but ſee and diſcerne a far off: 
To corichide ;' ittaketh tis from that death, "which began in 
the wombe of our mother , and now endeth, tobring us to 
tharkife which ſhall never end. Dies iſfte quem tanguam ex- 


th4mluty Feformidas ,. aterns natalizeff ; This day whach thog - 


feareſt arthy laſt 3s the bifth day of eternity. + EY” 
The ſecond manner-of thecariage of men. in this matter of 
death, is of a good, ſweet, and moderate ſoule:, and is juſtly 
practiſed ina common and peaceable .ife , by thoſe that with 
realon:make accoutof this Fs of life; and content 
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themſelves to indure it, but governing themſelves according 
to reaſan, and accepting of death when it commeth. This is 
a well tempered mediocrity , ſurable to ſach a condition of 
life, betweene tle extremities (which are todeſire and feare, 
toſecke and to fly, vitions and faulty : Summmn ne metuas dis 
emnec optes ( mortem concapiſcentes, & Hmentes eque objurgat 
Epicurgs ) Feare not thy laſt day , neither wiſh for it ( for both 
to deſire death, and to feare it , is alike condemned by Epicurus) 
if they be not covered and cxcuſed by fome reaſon, not com- 
mon and ordinary , as {hall be {aid 1n his piace, To ſeeke and 
deſire death is ill; it is 19Juſtice to defare death without a 


 cauſe,and to be out of chatity withthe world, which our lives 


may be be::eficiail unto. Iris tobe unthankfull to nature, to 
contemue is, and not to make the beſt uſe therof': to be over 
anxious and ſcrupulous, and not to endure that eſtate that is 
not burthenſome , and wee are called unto. Tofly and feare 
dea:h on the 0: her fide, is againſt nature, reafon, Juſtice, and 
all cuiy.. - 

For to die, itisathing naturall , neceſſary , and inevitable, 
juſt, and reaſonable ; Natural), for it isa part of che orderof 
the whole Vniverſe, and of the life of the world : wilt thou 
then that the world be ruinated, and a new made for thy (clfe ? 
Dcath holdeth a high place in the policie and great common- 
wealth of the world,and it 1s very profitable for the ſucccflion 
and countinuance of the workes of nature : the fading or cor- 
ruption of one life , 1s the paſſage to a thouſand others: Sic 
rerum ſumma uovatur : And it is not only 2 part of this great 
whole Vniverſe, but of our particular eſſence, norlcfle efſen- 
tiallthan to live, tobe borne, In flying death , thou flieſt thy | 
{cIfe; thy effence is equally parted into theſe ewo7 life and 
death, it is the condition of thy creation. If it grieveth thee 
to die, why wert thou borne ?' Men come not into the world. 
wit; any other purpoſe but to goe forth againe, and therefore 


| heethatis not willing to goe forth, let him nor come in, The 


ficſt day of thy birth bindeth thee, and ſettcth.thee as well in 
the way to death as tolife. : 
Naſcentes morimnur, fini/q, ab origine pendet. 
Adan borne to die, deth of tentinses doe ſo, © 
Even. (if hecould) before he can ſay, no : 


5-4 


for atath, a fruit of wiſedome. 355 | 


His birth and death, concurring fo together, 
eLs doe 4 dogs two ends in coldeſt weather. 

Scla mors ju equum eſt generis bumant , vivere nolnit qui 
ori non vult ; vita cum exceptione mortis dataeſt ; tam ſtul- 
114 qui timet mortem,quam qui ſenettutem:Death only is mans 
aneright ; he ſhould not deſire to live, that wonld not deſire to 
ate } The is g8ven to ws with "os Et of death; As fooliſh is 
he that feareth to die , as tobeold, | | 

Tobe unwilling to die, is to beunwilling to be a man, for 
all men arc mortall, and therefore a wiſe man ſaid, and that 
withou: paſſion , having receivednewes of the death of his 
ſonne; I knew I begor, and bred him up a mortall man. 
Death being then a thing ſo naturall and eflentialf,, both for 
the world in grofle, and for thy ſelfe in particular, why ſhould 
it be horrible unto thee ? Thou goeſt againſt nature, the feare 
of griefe and paine is naturail, but not of death z for being fo 
ſerviceable ro nature, and nature having inſtitute. it, to 
whatend ſhould it imprint in us a hatred and horrour there- 
of ? Children and beaſts feare noedeath,, yea many times 
they ſuffer it cheercfully : it 1s not then nature that teacheth 
as to feare it, butrather to attend and receive it, as being ſent 
by it. . | | | 
—— ic is neceflary , fatall, inevitable, and this thon 14 
knoweſt, that feareſt and weepeſt. What greater folly can Neceſery. 
there be, than for a man to torment himfſclfe for nothing,and 
that willingly and of purpoſe, eo pray and 1mportune him, 
whom hee knowes to be incxorable; to knock at that doore, 
that cannot be opened ? What is there more inexotable and 
dcafe than death 2 We muſt therefore feare things uncertain; 
doe our beſt endeavours in things that are not remedilcſle ; 
but ſuch a$are certaine, as death, wee muſt attend,and grow 
reſolute in things paſt remedy. The fot feareth and flicth 
death; the foole ſeekes and runnes after it ; the wiſe man at- 
tendethit: Ttis folly co grieveat that , that cannot be men- 
ded; to fearethat , that cannot bee avoided :; Feras non cul- 
pes, quod vitari non poteſt ? Wilt they not beare the blowes thou 
canft not avoid ? Theexample of David is excellent, who un- © 
derſtanding of the jdeath of his dcare child , put on his beſt 
apparell,and made himſelf merry,(aying to thoſe that wond - 
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red at this.kind of cariage, that whileſt his fonne lived , hee 


:mportuned God for his recovery , but being dead , that care 
was <nded, and there was no remedy. The foole thinkeshe 
maketh a bctter anſwer , to ſay , that thats the cauſe of his 
griefe, and that he tormenteth himſelfe, becauſe there is no 
remedy, but he doubleth and perfeeth his own folly there- 
by. Scienter fruſtra niti.extreme dementia oft : It is extreme 
madneſſe to labeur wittingly, and 01 ſet purpoſe in vaine, Now 
death being ſo neceſlary and inevitable, it 1s not oncely to.no 
purpoſe to feare, but making of neceſlity a vertue, wee muſi 
welcome itand receive it kindly ; for it is better forusto goe 
to death, than that death ſhould come to us, tocatch that, bes 
fore that catch us, ERS oe 

Thirdly, todie isathing reaſonable and jaſt, it 1s reaſon to 
arive tO that place, towards which we are alwayes walking 
and.if a man feare to come thither,let him not walke,but ſtay 
kimfalfe,or turne back againe, which is impoſſible to doe. Te 
is reaſon that thou give place toothers , ſince others have gi- 
ven placeto thee ; If thou have made thy commodity of this 
life, thou muſt be fatisfied and be gone, as he that is invited 
to a banquet takes his refe&ion and departeth. If thou have 
not known how to make uſe and profit thereof, what needeſt 
thou care if thou loſe it? or to what end wouldeſt thou keep 


. ” it? It isadebt that muſt be paid, a pawne that muſt be reſto- 
_ ved, whenſocver it is demanded. W hy pleadeſt:hou againſt 


thy owne ſchedule, thy faith, thy duty ? It is thenagainſt rea- 
{on'to ſpurne againſt death , ſince that thereby thou acquiteſt 
thy ſelfe of ſomuch, and diſchargeft thy ſelfe of ſo great an 
account Ic is a thing generall and common to all,to die; why 
then troubleſt thou thy ſelfe > Wilt thou have a newprivi- 
ledge, that was yet never ſeene,and be alone man by thy elf ? 
Why feareſt thou to goe whither all the world gocth? where 
ſo many millions are gone before thee , and ſo many millions 
ſhall follow thee ? Death is equally certaine to all, and cqua- 
lity is the firſt part of equity ; Ommes colem cogimmr : 011m 
verſatur urna ; ſerins ocyns ſors exitura, &c. Wee all are 
driven thereunto : men daily die ,” even as their let fals 


forth, &c. 


"The third is the part of a valiant and generous minde, 


which 
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whichiis praGifd withecaſon,: in apublike, vlevared, Hifti- 
cul, and bulie contkigivnak life, wherethereare mablyth 
doubt to die. In ſack a caſt howſocver matters*pot ;' a mn 
muſt. more account thereof than of hislife, whichis placed 
upon the Rage and ſcaffold of chis- world ; hee:mult rinne 
his race with refalution, thathe may give atuſtre'tohis other 
aQions, agd performe thoſe things thatare profitableand ex- 
emplary. Heawuſtlay downe his life , and [et it rantic his for- 
tance. Hethat knoweth not how to contemne death, ſhall ne» 
ver not only performe any thing of wotth', bir*hee expoſeth 
himlſelfe to divers dangersffor whilelt he goeth about rokeep 
his life fafe and ſare;ke lajerh openand hazardethHisdevoire, 
his honour, his vertueand honeſty. The contemptof death 
1s that which produccth the boldeſt, andanoſt honourable ex» 

loits whether -inggood or evill, 'Heethar fearethnotro die 

eares.nothing.; hee doth wharfoever hewill, lie makes Hin- 
ſelfe a maſter both of his owne life, and of anothers : the 
contempt of death, 1s the-true and lively fonrce of all the 
" beantifull and generous actions of men : froth hencearede- 
rivedthe brave reſolutions and free ſpeeches of vercue utte- 
red by ſo many great perſonages. Elvidins Priſens,whom the 
Emperout Ye/pafiar had commanded not tocometo the Se- 
nate, or comming to fpeake as he would have him,anſwered, 
That as he wasa Senator, it was fit he ſhould bear the Senate; 
and if being there, he were on givechis advice, hee 
would ſpeake freely that which his conſcience commanded 
him, Being threatned by the ſame man, that if hee ſpake hee 
ſhould die ; Did Ievertell you (faith he) thatT was immor- 
tall? Doyou what you wil,and I wil do what Iought: it isin 
your power to put me unjuſtly todeath, and inmeto dic con- 
a: The Lecedemonians being threatned much hard deal- 
mg,1f they did not ſpeedily yceld themſelyes to Philip the fa- 


ther of. Alexander, who wasencred intotheir countrey with 


a great power; one for the reſt anſwered, What hard dealing 


can they ſuffer that feare not todic ? And being toldby the. 


fame Pb:/ip that he would break and hinder allthcir defigne- 
ments; W hat,ſay they,wil he likewiſe hinder us from dying? 
Another bcing asked by what meanes 3 man may live free, 
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to be preferred before life}, .aud for which a'mun ſhoulder eve ic. 
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anſwered, By contemning death. - And another youth being 
taken and fold for aflave, ſaid to! himthar bonght him; Thou 
ſhalt ſee what thoa haſt bought, I were afooleto live a ſlave 
while} I may be free, and whileft he ſpake,calt himſelfdown 
from the top of the houſe, A wiſe man ſaid unto another, 
deliberating with himſcife how he might take away his life, 
to free himſelf from an evillthatat thatcime preſled him fore, 
Thou doſt not deliberate of any great matter :'it is nogreat 
thing to live, thy flaves , thy-bealts doelive, bur it is a great 
matterto die honeſtly, wiſely, conſtantly, To conclude and 
crowne thisarticle-z Our religion hath not had a.more firme 
and aflured foundation, and whetein the authox thereof hath 
more inſiſted, than the contempt of thislife. But many there 
arethat make aſhew of We one 1.099 they fear it. 
Many there arethat care not to bee dead, yeathey wiſh they 
weredead,but it grieveththem eo die : Emori nolo,ſed me eſſe 
 mortuum nibil eftimo; 1 would not aie, but I wake little ac- 
count of death , Many deliberate in their health aud ſoundeſt 
judgemencsto ſuffer death with conſtancie, nay tomurther 
themſelves, apart played by many, and for which end He/o- 
gabalus made many ſumptuous preparations; but being come 
to the point, ſome were terrified by the bleeding of their noſe, 
as Lacins Domitizs,who repented that he had poiſoned him- 
ſelfe, Others have turned away their eyes and their thoughts, 
as if they would ſteale upon it , ſwallowing it downe inſen- 
ſibly as men take pilles, according to that faying of (/ar, 
That the beſt death was the ſhorteſt ; and of P/iry, Thata 
ſhort death was the happieſt hour of a mans life. Now no man 
can be (aid to be reſoiute todie,that feareth to confront jt,and 
to ſuffer with his eyes open, as Socrates did , who had thirty 
whole daies toryuminate & to digeſt the ſentence ofhis death, 
which he did without any paſſion oralteration', yea withour 
any ſhew of endeavycur,mildly aud cheerfully. Pomponins At- 
ricus,T ullins, Marcellinus,Romans,( leantesthe Phi toſopher 
al three almoſtafrer one manner : for having aſſaicd to dic by 
abſtinence, hoping thereby ro quir themſelves of thoſe mala- - 
dics that did tormentthem, but findingthemlielves rither cu- 
red thereby,nevertheleſs they would nor deſiſt tilthey had en- 
ded that they went about,taking pleaſure by little and lirtle to 
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remedy. This is to deſire death as ch reteait and 
fromthe tormentsof this life, the ſoverajgne good of nature 
the only ayand pillar of our liberty.lt is 1mbecillity to yeeld 
untoevils, but it is folly co-nouriſh them. Iris a time ta 
dic, wheajo live is ratheraburchen thayablel NS, , and there 
is morc il inlife chan 890d; for,to. Therenre ourlifc,co increaſe 
our torment, . is agaivit nature. There arc ſome that lay, that 
wee ſhould deſire to die, to avoid thoſe pleaſiires that areac- 
cording tonature ; how much mare ther tofly thoſe miſcrics 
that are againſt nature 
worſe than death, for w 
live at all, thanlive. And therefore.the Lacedemonians being 


cruelly threatned by Antipater, if they yeelded norto his de» | 


mand, anfwered , If thouthreatenus' with a any | thiog that i is 


worſe than-death , death ſhall be welcome eto us.. And the 


wilſeſt were wont to ſay, That a wiſe man liverhr, as lorigs hee 
ſhould, not ſalong as hee can, death being morear his com 
mand and in his power,than life. - Life bath but one clitrance, 

and that too dependeth upgn the wilt of another. Our ge ach 
dependerhan our OWNe. oo > and t e : ms c Voluntary i it is, 
the more honourable ; and. £23 arca thouſand wayes tro it. 
We may want meanes whereby tolive , "but hot ro die. Life 
may bs taken away from. every many by every i man, batnot 
death; Ybigz s mors.eft, optimse./ hos cavit Dems, eri eripere v3 am Pee 
70.998 hamns | peteft , at ne 1 mortem : millead haut ndiraes 
patent; Death u4 every where; Get beſt foreſar this; > one nodhe 
may bereave another of, hife , but of dearh no man< "wherewnto 
there are infinite wayes and meanes: The mol? fav oarable pre- 
ſent,chat.nature hath beſtowed 'vpon us, and that, taketh 
4 'X 4 hs oF # 34 away 
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eo tis the key of the offer; liberty t&dic when we will W here 
fotecomplaineſt thou iiftHi9 world ? "it ho!detfi thee not; if 
oor ardfeire is the cauſe; forts 


chotlive in paine', thy ndei 
dic, there is nothing neceffaty; but a will” eo» - 
" The ottier cafe "18 a lively4ppretienifioh and defire- of the 
life to conie,whichmaketh a man to thirſt after death,asafter 
4 great gain, the ſeed of a better life,the bridge unto Paradiſe, 
thee way to all good, and an earneſt ponny of the reftirreRion. 
A fittne belcefe and hope of theſe things is incompatible 
with the feare and horror of death - it perſwadeth usrather 
to be weary ofthis life, ard ro deſire death;Yitinmhthabere in pa- 
Hentia,c mortemin deſideria; To tnanre twr hfe with patience, 
bat rather rodefire death : T6 havelife iti affliction, and death 
ination: theirlife isa crofſe, their death a comfort,” and 
therefore theit yowes and their voices are ; capio diſſolvs : 
91hi moys Jucrum : quis me liberabit de corpore mortis hujus ? 
7 deſire to be diſſolved: for death. ts profitablennts me : who 
ſhall they free me from death ? pron this cauſe thoſe Philo- 
ſophers and Chriſtians ave deene juſtly reproacked (which 
is tobe underſtocd of thoſe that ate weake and idle, and not 
of all)that play the publike diſlemblers,and doe not in veri:y 
beleevethat which ir; rpg revkras of,* and ſo highly 
commend, touching that happy immorraſity , and thoſe'tm- 

cakeable pleaſures in the ſecond life, fince they donbr; and 


- feare death ſo much, theneceſlary paſſage thereunto, 


 Thie fife and laſt, is the execution of this precedent deſire, 
which is for a man to be his owne cxeciitioner , and the au- 
tor of his own death. This ſeemeth ro _ from ver- 
tw dnc the gregtene of a thans courage, having beene anci- 
entlypradtiſed by the greareft and molt excellent men and 
women of every nationand religion, Greekes, Romans, Er yp- 
tians, Perſians, Medes, Frexch, Indians, Philoſophers of all 
ſets, Jewes, wicries that good old main Rev3r,calledtbe father 
of the 7eves for his vertue ;and his wives, Who under Antio- 
chas, having circumciſed their children,caſt themſelves head- 
long fromthe rocke with them: And Chtiftians roo, witneſſe 
thoſe rwo canopizcd Saints, Falaghos and Sophrorin; whereof 


the firſt, wich his mother and filters, caſt himftlfeintorhe 
| : ſr IVET, S.. 


river, and the other kMtle@ her flo with « lenife;roavoid the 
violence of 1/axev/ni the Piiperoue:' Yea witnefſe divers 
people and whole cities,2s Coponain Italy, Affnpa, Nunrant 
in Spine befieged by the Romans; the 4bideens enforced by 
Phnlip; a Cite irf India befieged by Aewwoder . Bat this refo- 
fucjon hath beene likewife approved and anthorized by many 
common-weales, by lawesand rules eſtabliſhed therenpon, 
as at CMayſ/ciller, inthe Ie of (ea; in Nigropert , and other 
nations , as inthe Hyperborean Hands , arid juſtified by many 
great reaſons, drawne from the precedentarticle, which is of 
the juſt defire of dearh. Fer if it bepermitted todeſfire,, to 
aske, to ſecke after death, why ſhouldit be an ill a&to give ic 
unto our ſelves? If a'maris o&wne death bee jalt in the will: 
why ſhonld it not beas juſt inthe 'hihd', aid che execurion 3 
Why ſhonld Fexpe& that. from another, which Tcan doe 
my (elfe? and why ſhould it not be berter togive it, than to 
ſuffer another togive it ; to meet, than to attend it ? forthe 
faireſtdeath is the more volantary. Finally,T offend not thelaw 
made againſt theevesandrobbers, when Ttake but myowne 
goods, and cttbut my owne purſe; neither am T guilty of the 
lawes made againſt murtherers by taking away my own life. 
But this opinion is reproved by divers, 'not only Chriſtians, . 
but Tewes, as /o/zph»s diſputeth againſt his captainee in the 
cave ## P#:1s-: and Philoſophers, as Plate, Scipio , whoheld 
thisproceeding nor only for a vice of cowardlinefle and im-- 
patiencie, for it is for a man to hide himſelfe from the blowes 
of fortune. Now atrne and lively vertne muſt never yceld, 
for evils. and crofles are nouriſhments thereunto, and it is 
greater conſtancie well touſe the chaine wherewith weeare 
tied, than to breake it ;atid more ſetled reſolution in; Regulus, . 
than in. ate. os | FI | 
Reba in adverſis farile eff contemnere vitam, 
: Fortins ille fucit, qnimiſcy eſſe poteſh . 
$5 frattas illabatuy orbis : 
Impavidum ferient rnine. 
Tu 0 vertueto deſpiſe. 
Al life loyp led in muſeries: - 
Buat to ſult in fortune rude, 
T's the mos of fortitude, 
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The ruinonsworld, ſhould it on this manfall, 
Kill hims i: may, dannt him «t never ſhall; _ 
Bur alſo for.a fault of deſertion;;z for a man ought not to aban« 


- don his charge without the exprefſe commandement of him 


that gave it hum, Were not here for our ſelves, not our. owne 
maſters. This then is not a matter beyond all doubt or diſpu- 
ration, 

It is firſt beyondall doubr, .that we are nor toattempt this 
jaſt exploit without very greatandjuft cauſe(nay I cannot [ce 
how ay cauſe ſhould be greatand juſt enough ) to the end 
that it be as they ſay, #noy©r coxwyn, an honeſt and reaſona=« 
ble departure. It muſt not then befor any light occaſion, what- 
ſocver ſome. ſay, that a man may. die for light.cauſcs , ſince 
they that holdusnlife are not weighty... It 1s ingratitudeto 
nature, not toaccept and uſc her preſent,it is a ſigne of light- 
neſle ro be too anxious and ſcrupulous, to break company for 
matters of no moment , and not for ſuch as are juſt and law- 
full, if there be any;ſuch. And therefore they bad not aſuffici- 
cnt excuſe, and Juſt cauſe of. their,death, of whom I made 
mention before, Pomponius Atticus, LAarcellings, and Clean- 
tes,who would not ſtay the coutſe of their death,for this only 


' reaion,becauſe they werealready neere untoit. The wives of 


Petus, of Scaurus,of Labio, of Fuluins the friend of Augue 
fas5,of Senecaand divers.others;whe dred only to accompany 
their husbands in death, er-rather to encourage them therin. 
Cato andothers , whodied becauſe. their buſines ſucceeded 
not well, and becaufe they would not fall into.the hands of 
their encmies., notwithſtanding they feared no. il! uſage at 
their hands, They that have murthered themſelves becauſe 
they would not live at the mercy,and by the grace and favour 
of thoſe whom they hated,as Gravins Silvanins,and Statins 
Proximus, being pardoned by Nero. They thatdie to recover 
a ſhame and diſhonour paſt, asthat Roman Lacyretia,Sparza- 
piz*s the ſonne of Queene Tompres., Boges the Licutenant of 
King Xerxes, They that forno particular cauſe, bur onely be- 
cauſe they ſee the weale-publike ina bad and declining eſtate, 
murther themſelves,as Nerva that great Lawyer Yibins Vir- 
cns, Inbellicus inthe taking of Capons, They that are weary 
with living, or for private.cauſe loath to. live any _ 

SY cither 


— fir death; afouitef wiſidome. © 56; 
Neither is it ſofficient that the cauſe be great and juſtybut thae 
it be neceflary and remedilef{e, and tharall manner of meancs 
ro preſerve lite be firſt pat in praiſe. ' For precipitation and 
anticipared defpaire is very vitious, as in Brutus and ({aſſins, 
who killing themſelves before the time and'oecaſion, loſt the 
reliques of the Roman liberty wherof they were proteRors. 
A nan, faith Clcomenes , muſt manage his1ife , and miake we 

therof ro theuttermoſt:for'to take itaway,aman never wants 
time,it is a remedy which he hath alwayes in his own hands; 
bur the ſtare of things may change and grow better. 7o/eph 
aad divers-others have to their great benefit praQiſed this 
counſe!l: things tharſceme altogether deſperate, doe many 
times change and have a happy ſucceſle; > L/iquis carnifici/iso 
ſuperſtes fmit : Some men have ont-lived their muſeries,” * 
| Aulta dies variuſy, labor mutabilis evi | 
Retwlit in melings. | 
Have patience man, and be content to live ; 
That which a day denies, a day may give. | | 
' Aman muſt cary himſelfe in his place and calling as a de- 
fendant againſt him that affaileth him, C *ms avoderamine incul. 
pate tutele : with the government of blameleſſe protettion : he 
muſt rty all manner ot meanes before hee come tothisextre- 
mity. Secondly , and without doubt it is far better and more 
commendable to faffer, and to continue conſtant and-firme 
to the end, than fearefully and cowardly tofly'or die; but for- 
afmuch as it isa gift not given untoall, nomorethan conti- 
nencie is : Non omnes capiunt verbum iftud | 'unile meligs uu 
bere quam uri: All men like not this ſaying , Better to marry 
than to burne:: the queſtion is , whether an inſupportable and 
remedilefſe evill hapning,which may utterly undogand'turne 
topſic turvie our whote reſolution, and drive us into deſfpaire, 

_ deſpightand murmuring againſt God , it be more expedienr, 

' oraleſſe evill for a man conragiouſly to deliver himſcife,-ha- 

ving his ſenſes ſound and ſtled,than by ſtanding to ir, for fear 
of Biling in kis duty, expoſe himſclfe tothe danger of fink- 
ing and being utterly loſt. It isnot a lefſeevill ro quit the place 
than to be obſtinare and periſh, tofly, than tobe taken. It is 

. true that it ſeemeth by all khamane and-philoſophicall reaſon 

to be praGiiſcd, as hath beene ſaid, by ſo manyfamous poopie. 
%. a 


death divers. 


364 © To keeps bimelfe always reauly 
of allcountries and. climates. But Chriſtianiry doth no way 
approve it, nor alloweth therein.any diſpenſation. 
Finally, # isa great paint of wi{dome tolcarne to know 
the point and period, tochooſea fit houre to dic : Every man 
hath his time and ſeaſon to dic ; fome preventir, others pro- 
longit : there is weaknefle and valour inthem both, but there 
is required diſcretion. How many men have {uryived their 
glory , and by adefire tolengrhen their life but a little, have 
garkned itagaine,and lived to helpe burie their own honour? 
And that which laftly ſtickethby them, hath no reliſh or feel- 
ing of what is paſt,but continueth like an old filthy clout ſow- 
edtothe hem of a rich and beautifull ornament. There isa 
time to.gather-fcuit fromthe tree, whichif it hangtooleng, 
it rotteth & growes worſt and worſe;and the lofſe is as great 
ro0,if it be gathered too ſoon. Many Saints and holy men have 
fled from death, becauſe they are yet profitableto the Church 
and wealc-publike, though in reſpe of their. own particular 
they could be content todie. Itis ana of charity todeſireto 
live for the benefit of another;S# popnlo tno ſumneceſſarins,non 
recuſo laborem : If I am needful to thy people, T refuſe not labour, 
Death hath divers formes, ſome mereeafie than other,and 
taketh divers | —_ according to the fantafie of. every one. 
 Amongtholſe that are natural), they that proceed from weak- 
nefſe anda numneſle of the members are the ſweeteſtand the 
eaſieſt : among thoſe that are violent , the beſt isthe ſhorteſt, 
and the leaſt premeditated» Somedefire to make an exempla- 
rie awd demonſtratiye death of conſtancie and-ſifficiencie ; 
this is to conſider another thing , and to ſeeke their owne re- 
putation z bat this is vanity,for this is noaR of ſociety,but of 
one only perſon, who hath enough to doe with himſelfe, to 
miniſter to himſelfe inward comfort,& hath no need to trou- 
ble himſelf with what belongeth to another, eſpecially al the 
intcreft he hath in his reputation,ceaſing with his death. That 
is the beſt death which is well recolleRed in it ſelfe,quiet, ſo- 
litary,and attendeth wholly to that, which at thar time is fic- 
teſt. That great aſſiſtance of parents and friends, bringetha 
thouſad diſcommodities;it epprefieth & ſmothereth him that 
is dying,onetormenteth his cares, another his cycs, another 
his mouth,their cries and complaints,if they be true,ſlifle the 
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heat; if fained, afli& and torment it, /Many:great perſona: 
ges have ſoughtro die farre from cheirfriends, to aFoid this  - 
jncorvenicnce , accounting ita childiſh thing, and a fooliſh 
humobr, to be willing by their miſeries co move ſorrow and 
compaſſion in thege friends 5 we commend conſtancie to fuf- 
fer bad fortyneqweEaccuſeand hate:it in our friends,and when 
it is our owne caſe, it 15 not ſufficient thar they ſuffer with us, 
buc they muſt affli& themſclves too: A wiſe man that is fick 
ſhould content himſcife with the ſetled countenance of his 


alliſtants. ks! 
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Tomaintaine himſelfe im true tranquillity of Ppirit, the fewit 
and crowne of wiſedome, aud the concluſion 
| of thir Books.” þ 


HE tranquillicy of theſpirit is the ſoveraigne good of 
man. - Thisis that great and richtreaſure, which the wis 
. ſeſt ſeekeby ſeaandby land, on foot, anda horſe backe; all 
our care ſhould tend thereunto,it is the fruit of all our labours 
and ſtudies, thecrowne of wiſdome.' Butleſta man ſhould 
miſtake himſeife herein, you muſt know that this tranquilli- 
tic is not aretrait or vacation from all affaires, a delightfull 
folitarineſſe and corporally pleaſant,or a profound careleinefſe 
of allthings : if it were (0, many women, idle, difſolute and 
' voluptuous perſons, would at their pleaſure enjoy as greata. 
oe che wiſeſt can aſpire untowith all cheir ſtudy: Net 
ther multitude nor ſcarcitic of buſines doth any thing here- 
in. 1c is a beautifull , ſweet, equal!, juſt, firme and leaſant 
eſtate of the ſoule , which neither bufines nor idleneſſe, nor 
good accidents, norill, nor time, can any way trouble, alter, 
mend, or deprefle ; Vera tranquitiitas non conemtis Nothing 
tronbles true tranquillity. 2 
The meanesto attaine thereunto, to get and preſerve it,are 
the points that I have handled in this ſecond Booke,whereof 
this isa briefe colle&ion. They conſiſt #n freeing and disfur- 
niſhingof a manfrom all l:rs and imp<diments, and furniſh» 
ing him with thoſe things that entertain and preſerve 6 
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266 Tomaintainehimſelfe in trut tranquillity 
things that doe moſt hinder and trouble the reſt and tranquil- 
lity of the ſpirit, are:ccommonand vulgar opinions. , 'which 
for the molt part are erroneous; and ſecondly defires and 
paſſions, which ingender in usa kind of delicacie and difh- 
cultie: which are the cauſe that a man 1sngver content, and 
thele arekindled and ſtirred in him by thofe two contrary 
fortunes, proſperity and adverſity, as with two violent and 
mighty winds: and finally,that vile and baſe captivity where- 
with the ſpirit (that is toſay, the judgement and will) is en- 
thralled like a beaſt under the yoke of certaine locall and par- 
ticularrules 2nd opinions. Now he muſt emancipate and free 
himſelfe from theſe ftockes and unjuſt ſubjeRions,and bring 
his irit into liberty , rcſtorc himlelfe to himſelfe, tree, uni- 
verſali, open, ſeeing intoall, and wandring through the beau- 
tifall and univerſali circuit of the world and of nature, 
COmMHe genitus 2 mundnun Ht unam domum ſpe Etans tots [e 1- 
ferens munde,et in omnues ej atins contemplationem ſuam mit=- 
gens : He that ts begotten generally, holds this world but as one 
honſe , applying himſelfe to the whole world , and exerciſing his 
cont emplation in all the altions thereof. 

The place being thus trimmed and made ready, the firſt 
foundations that are to be laid, area true honeſty, and to live 
in ſuch an eſtate and vocation whereunto a man is fit. The 
principal parts wherewith he muſt raiſc,aflure,and ſettle this 

| building, are firſt true piety, whereby, with a ſoule not aſto- 
niſhed , but ſetled, pure, free, devout, a man contemp'atcth. 
God, the great, ſoveraigne,and abſulute worke-matiter of all 
.things,who can neither be ſeene,nor knowne: but yet hee muſt 
be known,adored, worſhipped,ſerved with the whole heart, - 
from whom he is to hope for all manner of good,and to feare 
no evill ; afterwards he muſt walke roundly in ſimplicity and 
truth, according to the lawes and cuſtomes, live with a heart 
open both to the eyes of God and the world ; Conſcrentianm 
ſnam aperiens,ſemperg, tanquam in publico vivens,ſe magis ve- 
rite quam alios : Shewing his conſcience, and alwayes living 4s 
it were in publike more afeard of himſelfe,than of others, Again, 
he muſt keepe in himſclfe and with others, and generall in all 
things, in his thoughts, ſpeeches, deſignements,aRtions,a mo- 
deration the mother or nurſe of tranquillity , laying afide all 
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pompe and vanity, rule his defires , content himſelfe-witha 
mediocrity and fufficiencie ; 2x04 /tt efſe velit,nihilg, malit : 
Would be as he ts and rather nothing than [0 ; retoyce in hisfor- 
tuncs.” A temp. ſt hath a great dealeleſia force, and doth lefſe 
hurt when the failes are taken down, than when they arc hoj= 3. 
ſed up, and laid open to the winds.” H:e muſt 'beconſtant 2-- 
gainſt whatſoever may wound or hurc him, raiſe himſelfe a- 
bove and beyond all feare, contemning all the blowes of for- 
tune, of death, holding itas the end of all evils, andnot the 
cauſe of :any ; Contemptor omnium, quibus targuetar vita, [u« 
pra omnia que contingunt acciauntg, emineus. Imperiurbatus, 
iutrepidus : A contemner or deſpiſe of all things, 'wherewirh 
mans life may be affiified, railing himſelfe above all things that 
may chance or happen, without perturbation,without feare, And: 
ſo hold himſelfe firme unto him(ſelfe, agree with himfelfelive 
at caſe without any paine or inward contention, full of joy, of 
pcace,of comfort and content in himfeife ; Sapiens plenus gay 
dio, hilaris, placidus cum dys ex pari vivit : Sapientie effetlus 
gaudy equalitas, ſolus ſapiens gandet: A wiſe manssfull of joy, 
merry, peaceable, liveth in equal pleaſure with the gods : the of - 
feft of wiſedome is the equality of joy ,, wherein ouly a wiſe man ' 
delighteth. Hee muſt I tay entertaine himſelte, and continue 
content in himſelfe, which is the proper fruit and effe&t of 
wiſedome: Niſs ſapienti /ua non placent : ommnis ftultitia labo- 
rat faſtidio ſui. Non eFt beatus, efſeſe quinon putat : No wan, - 
but a wiſe mantis content with his owne: every fooles travells : 
d:ſlike him. No man 3s happy, but he that ſo thinkes himſelfe. 
To conclude, to this trariquillitte of ſpirit two thingsare 
neceſſary, innocencieand a'good conſcience; this is the firſt 
and principall part which doth' marvellouſly arme and con=- 
firme him with aſſurance; but this is not alwayes ſufficient, . 
inthe force of the tempcſt, as it is many rimes ſeene 1n divers 
thatare croubled and loſt : Erit tanta tribulatio ut ſeducantur - 
juſti: There foal be ſo great tribulation, that even the righteous 
ſoall be fedared.' And therefore the other.is likewiſe neceflary, 
which is force & conſtancie of courage,as likewiſe this alone. 
were not ſufficient : for the force and reſiſtance of the conſci- - 


ence is marycllous, it makes us to betray, toaccule our Ry | 
and.: 
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and for want of other witnefles, it igas a thouſand witneffes 
againſt us. , | g +529 } s . = haps bbs -# © au LL ENT ; 
| Occaltum | 675d aningo tortore flageinm. 
; Shaking a double reliſh with a whip © | 
T hat ftrikes the ſoule, whereas the devils Skip. 

It frameth an enditement , condemneth and executeth us, 
there isno cloſet clofe enough for wicked men , faith Epricr- 
7#s, becauſe they never ca: affare themſelves tobe hid, their + 
owne conſcience alwayesdifcovering them to themſtives. 
Prima eft hac ultto, quod [e judite nemn nocens abſolvitar: This 
zs the firſt revenge of ſnne,that every man being his own Tudge, 
0 finner 45 quit, $5 likewiſe neither a weake andfearful ſoule, 
be it never ſo holy, nor a ftrong andcouragious}"if ic be not 
ſound and pare, can never enjoy this {o rich and happy tran- 
quillity, but he that hath them all workerh wonders, as S-- 
crates, Epansinondas, ( ato, - , of whom there are three 
admirable exploits touching this ſabjeRt. Theſe two Ro- 
mans being publikely accuſed , male their accuſcrs to bluſh, 

won the ludges, and the whole aſſembly being ſtrucken 
with anadmiration. Hee had. a heart too great by na» 
eure, ſaith Tirns Livins of Scipio, to know how: 
to be faulty, and to debaſe himſelfe ſo 
| ICH, 8s to defend his own 
4 InnoCencie. . . 
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HOMME 
_ or- on” 
The Third Booke, 


Iherein are handled the particular 
adviſements of Wiſdome, by the foure 


worall vertues. 


TrE PREFACE. 


=mmanmmmgn Or2{much as: our purpoſe in this Booke , as 
LEAN by pccccmeale to inſtru unto Wiſdome , 
up "1 __ to:givethe particular adviſements after - 
i the-generall handled inthe Second Booke, | 
_ - that we may the betterholdacertaincourſe 
=== - and order therein,we have thought that we 


—— I 
cannot. doe better,than to follow the foure miſtris and morall 
vertnes,Prudence,Tuſtice, Fortitude; and Temperance : for in : 
theſe foure almoſt all thedutics of our lifearecomprehended. 

Prudence, 4s as a-generall guide and condu&t of the other ver- 

tues, and of our whole life, though properly itbe exerciſed ins 

the affaires that belong thereunto. Tuſtice concemeththe per- 

ſons of men ; for it is to give unto every one that which be- 

longeth unto him. Fortitude,: and Temperance, concerneth 

all accidents good and cvill; pleaſant andpainfull; good/and” 

ill fortune, Now intheſc three, perſons, affairs, and acci-_ 

| Bd dents,” - 


I 


The excellency 


thereof. 


2. 


The definitions 


- 1t is unzucrſall 


1 
D ficult. 
Series, 


2 
| Obſcure: 


270: Of Prudence in generall, 


dents, 1s contained all our life and humane condition, and the 
trafficke of this world, 


Of prudence, the firſt vertue. 


Cra?. 1, 
Of Prudence in generall, 


Rudence is with reaſon put in the firſt rancke,as the gene- 
P rall Queene,ſuperintendent,and guide of all other vertues, 
Amriga virtut!m;without which there isnothing good,beau- 
tifull, fit,and decent;it is the ſalt of our life, the luſtre,the orna- 
ment, the ſauce or ſeaſoning of our a&tions,the ſquare and rule 
of our affaires,and in a word,the art of our life,as phyſicke the 
art of our health. 

It is the knowledge and choice of thoſe things we mult cj- 
ther defire or flie; it 1s the juſt eſtimation or tryall of things . 
it is the cye that ſecth all, thatdireeth and ordaineth all, It' 
conſiſteth in three things, whichare all of one ranck ; to con-. 
{ult and deliberate well, to judge and relolve-well, to condu& 
and execute well, T: 

TItis an univerſal vertue,for it extendeth it ſelf generally to 
all humane things, 'not only in groſſe but by peecemeale to e-- 
very. particular thing, and 1s as infinite, as are the individuals, 

It is very difficult, both by reaſon of the aforcſaid infinite- 
neſſe,for the, particulars are without knowledge, as without 
number ;. Ss qua finirs yon -poſſunt , extra ſapientian ſuns : 
Things infinite aud that cannot be defined ,, are beyond wiſdeme : 
And of the great uncertaintic and. conſtancy of humane 
things, which are the greater by reaſon of their accidents, cir- 
cumſtanees, appurtenances, dependar.cics, times, places, per- 


_ (ens; in ſach fort,that in the change of one cnly, and that the 


leaſt circumſtance, the whole thing it felt is altered: And Jike- 
wile 1n the office thereof,which is the gathering together and 
temperature of contrary things, the diſtinion and tryall of 
thoſe that are like one another ; the contrariety and reſem- 
blance hindreth much, | 

It is very obſcure, becauſe the cauſes and juriſdiAtions of 
things are unknown, the ſeeds and roots archidden,and ſuch 
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as the nature of man cannot finde,nor ought to ſeek after, Oc- 
cultat eorums ſemina Deus, & plerumque vonorum malorumque 
canſa ſub diverſa ſpecie latent : Their ſeeds God keepeth un- 
knowne, and fer the maſt part the cauſes of good and evill lie hid- 


under divers bmilitudes, Moreover, fortune, deſtinie, (uſe 
what words you will) a foveraigne, ſecret, and unknowne 
power and authority, hath alwayes the advantage,and main- 
taineth it againſt al counſels, foreſight and preventions what- 
focver*: whereby it many times comes to paſle, that the belt 
counſels have the worlt iſſues, that one and the ſame counſel! 
doth very happily ſucceed to one, unhappily to another, 1n 
one and the ſame caſe, and with oneand the ſame man, things 

went luckily yeſterday,unluckily today. It 18 an opinion ult- 
ly received, that we ought not tajudge of counſels, nor of the 
ſafficiencie and capacitic of perſons by the events. And there- 
fore one anſwered thoſe wellthat marvelled and were aſto- 

niſhed at the ill ſacceſle of their buſinefle , conſidering with 

how wiſe and mature deliberation they were undertaken , 

That they were maſters of their deliberations, not of the fac= 
ceſle of their affaires ; for that was in the power of fortune, 

which ſeemerh to ſport it {clfe withall our faireſt defigne.« 

ments 2nd counſels, overthroweth in a moment that which 

hath a long time beene proje&cd and deliberated, and ſeemeth 

to be ſtrongly fortified, chocking, as they fay, our artillery. 

And indeed, fortune to ſhew it authority in all things, andto 

abate our preſumption,not being able tomake men wiſe,that 
arenotapt therennto, maketh them neverthelefle happie in 

deſpight of vertue, wherby it many times comes to paſle, that 
ſimple men bring to a happic end great matters both publike 
and private. Prudence then is aſca without cither botcome 

or brinke , and which cannot bee limited and preſcribed by 

precepts and advilements, Tt doth but compaſſe things and 

goeth about them, like a darke cloud, many times vaine and 

frivolous. | 


Nevertheleſfſe,it is of ſich weight and neceffity, that alone 


Plin.ia paneg. 


6 


and of it ſelfe, it can do much, and without it all thereſt is no-= Neceſſary. 
thing,no not riches, meancs,force: Yi conſilis expers mole ruit 
ſua, mens nna ſapiens plarium vincit manus : Et multa que 
Strength void of 
counſel, 


vatura impedita ſunt , confilio expedinntar : 
| _ 


Horat. 3 od. 


Euripid, 
Livius, 


Senec. 1. de 
clement. 


Xenophen TE 


paxdag. 


_ [58 
The acquiſetien 
thereof. 


8 
Theadi/t;mction 
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counſel falteth to raine even of it ſelf ,One wiſe mind overcommeth 


the hands ef many,@Hnd many things that are knmared by nature, 


are ended by connfell, Andithe principall caufe of this neceflity 


is the perverſe nature of man,therougheſt and hardeſt to:tame 


of all other creatures; [mpatiens eqni,nedum ſervitutis; Inipats« 
ent of equitie ,11ch more of ſervitude; and which mult be hand- 
led wichart and induſtry, for it. doth-not more willingly fer it 
ſelfe againit any, than againſt thoſe that would contemne it, 
Now prudence isthe art to handle :it,.and a gentle bridle, that 
holdeth it within the compaſic of obedience. 

Now though the ſeed of prudence.as of other vertues., be 
inus by nature, yet it 1s acquired and learnt more than any 
other, and that in ſome ſort by preceptsand advilements; this 
is the Theorick : but much more and principally.( though 
with more time) by experienceand praiſe , which is tewo- 
fold : the one, andthe true, is'that which 15 proper and perſo- 
rall, whereof it takes the name; this ts'the knowledg of thoſe 
things which we haveſcene and handled: theother ts ſtrange 
by the at of another;this is hiſtoric which we:know'by'rela- 
tion or by reading. Now experience and uſe is-more firm and 
more aſſured ; Y//s efficaciſsrmus omnium rerum magifter, Vſe 
aud experience is a meſt effettuall mafter of all things,the father 
and miltris of all the arcs,but-more long ;'it ts-old, Seriraenir 
ſas ab annis, Experience commeth 41-4 means latter uaies, raovre 
difficult,, painfull, .rare, The knowledge of hiſtoric, as it is 
lefle firme and atiured{o/is-it morecaſic,morefrequent, open 
and common'toall. A man is Mmade-morereſolumteandaflured 
at hts owne chaxges, but itismorctalicat the.chavgevf ano 
ther:Now from theſe twe properly, Experience, and Hiſto- 
ry,doth prudence arife, Y/us me gennit mater peperit: memory, 
ſew memorie avima & vitaluſtoria, Emperience vegat mee , 
" wother memoxie-bare #me:; the ſoule and life of memorie'ss 

orie. 1141 03806 

Now Prudence may and muſt bee diverſly diftinguiſhet 
according to the perſons and the affaires. In regard of the 
perſons there isprivate' prudence, whether it befolitary and 
idividuall,which can hardly. betermed:prudence ; 'or foct- 
able and Occonomicall among «a :{mall-com-pany, -and pru- 
denee publike and politicke. This more high, exce}tonr diff 


cult, 


Of prodenceim general -- . Bys 
cult,and unto which thoſe aforcfaid qualities do properly be” 
long, and it is twofold, peaceablcand military. 

In regard of the affaires, foraſmnuch as they areof two ſorts 
the one ordinarie, cafie ; the other extraordinary. Theſcare 
accidents whichbring with them ſome new difficultic and 
ambiguitie. A man may likewiſe fay,that there is an ordinary 
and caſfic prudence , which walketh according to the lawes, 
cultomes,and courſe alrcady eftabliſhed;another extraordina- 
ry and morcaificult; | 

There is likewiſe another dittin&ion of prudence , both in 
rcſpe& of the perſons, and of the aFaires, which concerneth 
rather the degrees, than the kinds thereof, that is to ſay, pro- 
per prudence, whereby a man is wiſe, and.takethcounſell of 
himfelfe ; the other borrowed, whereby a man followeth the 
counſell of another, The wiſe ſay,that there are two ſorts and 
degrecs of wiſc men:the firſt and chiefeſt is of thoſe that have 
aclectc inſight into all chings,and know of themſelves how to 
find the remedics and helps!; but where are theſe tobe found? 
Doubtleſfſce they are rare and!fingular;the other is of thoſe thar 
know how to take,to follow, to make uſe of the good coun- 
ſels of another, for they that know neither how to give, nor 
to take counſel], are fooles. | 

Theigenerall and common adviſements, which belong to 
all ſorts. of prudence, all ſortaof perſons and affaires , hath 
beene touched and. briefly delivered in the ſecond Booke, and 
they are cight : firſt, knowledge of the and affaires ; 
ſccqndly, cltimation of things; thirdly, .choiſe and eleions ; 
fourthly, from thom/to take counſell uponall; fithly, tem- 
perature betweene fearcand aflurance,' confidence and difh- 
dence; fixthly, totake all things jntheir ſeaſon, and to ſeaſe 
uponthe occaſion ; ſeventhly, to cary himſclfe well, with in- 
dufizy and-fortime; laſtly, diſcretion-in atl. - We muſt now 
handle the-particulars,. firſt of publike widdome, which re- 


ſpe the perſons, freryrards of char which reſpeterh the 


Bbz Of 


He fiod. 
Livius. - 
Cicero. 


Chap.10, 


374 Of thepoliticke prudence of a ſoueraigne 
Of the poliricke prudence of a ſoveraignie 


zo gowverne ft ates, 
Tyr PrEFACE., 


His doarine belongeth to ſoveraignes and governours 
TX ſtates. It isuncertaine, 1nfinite, difficult, and almoſt 
impoſlible to be ranged into order,to be limited and preſcri- 
bed by ralesand precepts : but: wee mult endeavour to give 
fome ſmall light;and bricfe inſtruction thereof, We may re+ 
ferre this whole do&rmeto two principall heads, which are 
the twadutics ofa ſoveraigne, The one comprehendeth and: 
intreateth of the props and pillars ofa ſtate, principall and 


_ © effcntiall parts ofpublike government, as the bones and fie 


newes of this great body , to the end that a foveraigne may 
provide for himſclfc and his ſtate;which are ſeven prineipall; 
that is to ſay,knowledgeof the ſtate,vertue, manners and fa» 
ſhions, counſels, treaſure, forces andarmes, allianees, + The 
three firſt arc in the perſon of the ſoveraigne, the fourth in 
bim and neere him, the three latter without him. Theother 
is toa&, well to imploy and to make uſe of the forehid 
meancs, that is tofay, in grofie, and ina word ,” well to go- 
verneand maintaine himfelfe in authority , and;the*love both 
of his {ubje&s and of ftrangers, but diſtinAly ; this part is 
twofold, pcaccable and gulitary. Behold here ſummarily and 
groflely the worke cut-out, and the firſt great draughts-thar 
are to be handled hereafter,We will dividethen this politick 
mattergand of itatc, into two parts ;'the firſt ſhall be of pro- 
viſion, that is to ſay,of the ſeven neccſlary things; the ſecond, 
and which preſuppoſeth the firſt, ſhall be of theaQion of the 
| -Prince. This matteris excellently handled by Zipfinr,accor: 
ding ashe thought good :: the marrow of his booke is here: 
I have not taken, nor-wholly followed his method; -norhis 
order, as you may already fee in this generall diviſion, 'and 
more you ſhall hercafter : T have tikewiſe left fomewhat of. 
his,and added ſomething of my owne, and other mens. 


CHAP. 


= 


ro governe ſlates, = 375 


Cuay. IT. 9, 


«The firſt pave of this politicke prudence and government... 
pa of ftate, which 5 of ot | 


He firſtthing that 1s required before all others, is the 
| 4 knowledgeof theſtate: tor thefirit ule of all prudence 
conſilteth in knowledge , as:hath beene faid in the fecond 
booke: The firft in all things is to know with whom a man 


L 
The chief point 
of tis proviſt + 
e8,10 4$2.0w the 


hath to deale. For in as much. as this ruling and moderating Fare. 


prudence of ſtates, which isa knowledge and ſufficiencic to 
governe in publike, 15 a thing relative , which is bandled be- 
tweenethe ſoveraigne andthe ſubjets:; the firſtduty and of- 
ficethereof,is in the knowledgg of the two parts, that is, of 
the people, and the ſoveraigntic, that is to ſay, of the ſtate. 
Firitthen the humours and natures of the people muſt bee 
knowne. This knowledge formeth, and giveth advice unto 
himthar ſhould govern.them. - Thenature' of the people in 
ecnerall hath beenedeſcribed atlarge inthe firſbbook, (light, 
inconſtant,mutinous,vaine, a lover of noveltics, fierce and in- 
ſupportable in proſperity ,cowardly and dejeted inadverfity) 
but it muſt likewiſe be knowneinparticular : fo many cities 
and perſors,{o many divers humours. 'Thereare people cho- | 
lericke audacious, warriers, fcarefull, given'to wine, ſubje&t 
to women, ſome morethan others : Noſrenda natura as . 
eft, & quibus modss temperanter habeatur : The nature of the 
wnlgar ſort s to be knowne, and by what means it may be tem- 
perately ruled, And in tbis {enſeis that aying of the wiſe to 
be underſtood ; Heethat bathnot obeyed, 'cannot tell how 
to command : Nemo bene imperat,nifs qui ante parnerit impe- 
ri0 : Not becauſe ſoveraignes ſhould or canalwayes take up- 
on them the name of ſabjeAs; for many are borne kings and 
princes,. and many ſtates are {ucceſiive.; but that he that yyill 
well command, ſhould acquaint himſelfe with the bumours 
and wills of his ſubjeds, 'as1f himſelfe-were of their rancke, 
and intheir place. He muſt likewiſe know the nature of the 
ſtate, not only in generall , ſuch asit hath beene deſcribed,” 
but in particular that which he hath now in hand, the forme; 
cltabliſhment, birth thereof, that is to ſay, whether itþc old 
| B b4 or 
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ornew, fallen by ſucceſſion,or by cle&ion, obtained by the 
lawes, or by armes,of what extent it is, whatneighbours, 
meanes,power, it hath: For according to theſe andother cir- 
cumftances, he muſt diverfly manage the ſceptcr, looſe and 
Rraiten the raines of his government. 

? ..j_, Aftcrthis knowledge of theſtate whichisasa preamble, 
br cup ny the firſt of thoſe things that arc required, is vertne, neceflary 
- vertye,  - Ina fovcraigne, as well forhimſclfc as for theftate, Ir is firſt 
hg es neceflary and convenient that hee that is aboveall ſhould bee 

better thanall,according to thefaying of Cyrw : And then it _ 
Randeth- him upon for hiscredit and repatation. For come 
mon tame and, report, gathereth ahd fprcadeth abroad the 
$2 pies actions urs 99s in theeye of 
all,and can go more hide. himfelfe than the ſanne's and there- 
fore what good or il] fever he doth, (hallnort want meanes to 
blafen it,, ſhall be talked of enongh. And it importeth him 
much, bath in reſpcR:of himſclfcand his ſtats; -that his ſub- 
jeRs have a.good opinion-of him. . Now a ſoveraigne ofghe 
nat only.in-bjsa{clt;/and in his life and converſation fo bever- 
tuous, but-he muſt likewiſe endeavour chat his ſubjeRs be like 
Saluſt.ad yntohimfclfc. For as all.the wiſcitof the world havecver 
Czla. anght, aſtate, a.citie;: a company cannot _ continue nor 
proſper where vertue 1s baniſhed ; and they doe grofly equi= 


vocate, who think that, Princes. urc ſo-much themort affured 


Plin, P an, 

$alult. ad 

© x{ar. reflorem patitur: Contra facite imperium in bonos qui metuentes 
| mA quam metuends + The moſt wicked are moZt impatient of 
\ aathority; : comrarily the .beft men are moſt obedient, fearing 0- 


ther s more,than they-areto be feared themſelves. Now the moſt 
powerfull, meancs to induce them, and to formethem unto 
_ vertue, is the example'ofth e Prince; for as experience tclleth 


_ us,all mendoe frame: themſclves ro the patterne and-modell 
ofthe Prince. Thc rcaſon-is, becauſe example prefſcth mere 


command, ec 1am meperis nobis opus quan exetuplo ; & niits- 
as jubetar _— : 
a example; and'it is more gentle to command by example, Now 
the cics and thoughts of the lefler are alwayes upon the great; 
they admire and {imply believe, that all is good and excellent 
that they do : and on the other fide, they thac command, think 
they ſufficiently enjoyne and binderheir inferiours to imicate 
them by acting only, Vertue then is honourable and profitable 
in a ſoveraign, yea, all vertue. 

But eſpecially and aboveall, Pietic, Tulticc, Valour,Cle- 
mencie. Theſe arcthe foure ptincipalland princely vertues 


m principality. And therefore that great Prince Luguitns 
w_ wont tofay , that pietie and juſtice did-deifie princes, 


prince, 


And Seneca faith,that clemency agreeth better with a 
1 1n his 


than any other. The pietie of a Soveraigneconſiltet] 


care for the maintainanccand:prefer 

tor thereok, This maketh for-his own honour, and pre- 
ſcrvationofhimſelfe : for they that feareGad darenotat- 
tempt, nay thinke of any thing cither: againittheir prince, 
who is the image of God upon earth, or againſt the ſtate. For 
as: Lettaniins:doth 
taineth-humane ſocietic, which cannor otherwiſe ſubſift, and 
wauld {von befilled with al manner of wiekednes and-favage 


crueltics, if the reſpe& and: feare of retigion- did not bridle 


Neither ao we ſo much need communament, 


and grvernnent of fate which is of proviſiew. 3757 | 
than law. Itis a mute law which catrieth morecreditthata 


Pli. Paneg. 


3 
. Eſpecially 4. 
Vertues. 


Tvation of religion, as the 


many times teach, it is religion that main- 


men and -keepethem in order. "The ſtare of the Romans did” 
incrcaſc and flourrth more by religion, -laith Cicero himſelfe, . 


than by all other meanes. Wher 
andendeavor that religion be preſerved in itpurity, according 


ea Prince muſt take care 


to the ancient Jawos and\ceremomes of the countrey,and Hin- 
der all innovation, and controverſies therein,roughly chafli- 


ſing thoſe thatgoe aboutto breakethiepeace thereof: For 
doubtlefle change inreligion., anda: 
drawcth with ita change and adechnation of the Common- 
wealth, as Mecenas well diicourſeth to Auguſixr, 
-  Afterpietic commeth juſtice, without CE but 


robberies, which a Prince muſt keepe and" praiſe both in 


wrong'donethereunto ,. 


Dion, 


6 4 : 
Is/tice.. 


himſelfe and others : In himſclfe, for he muſt dereftall thoſe 


ith ſov C=- 


tyrannicall and barbaxous ſpecches, which diſpenſe 


rargnes; . 


Plin. Pan, 


- Tacitus. 


Senec. 1n tra, 


Seiec. 


Euripl des. 


Colum. 
Tacit, 


Plin, Pan. 


An edveriiſt- 
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raigncs, quitting them from all lawes, rcaſon,cquitie,obliga= 
tion ; which tell them that they are not bound unto any other 
dutic,thanto their owne wills and pleaſures, that there isno 
law for them;that all is good andjult that ferveth their turns; 
that their cquitieis their force , their duty is in their power. 
Princips leges nemo ſcripſit : licet, (6 libet. In ſumma fortuna, id 
equins quod validins:nihil injuſtum quod fruttuoſum: Sanftitas, 
pretas,fides, privata bonaſunt : quajuvat reges eart: Nene bath 
written lawes for the Prince:his Will is his law. [nthe higheſt de». 
gree of fortune,that 1 moſt juſt, which is of moſt force ; Nothing ts 
unaſft which is profitable: SanFitie,piety,faith,are private goods, 
and gee that way that may benefit the Prince, And he muit op- 
poſe againſt them thoſe cxcecllent and holy connſcls of the 
wiſe, that he that hath moſt power in him to breake lawes, 
ſhould take moſt carc to keepe them, and live moſt in order, 
The greateſt power ſhould be the ſtraighteſt bride],the rule of 
power is duty ; minimun decet libere cu niminm licet, non fus 
potentes poſſesfieri quod vefas : he that hath power to do toamuch, 
ought to be leaſt free ; It is not lawfull that nighty men ſhould 
doe that, which is enlawfull to be dove, The Prince then muſt 
firſt bejuſt, keeping well and myiolably his faith, the founda- 
tion of jultice.to all and cycry one whoſoever he be.. Then he 
mult cauſcecthat bis juſtice be kept and maintained in others, 
for it is his proper-charge,and for that cauſc he is inſtalled .He 
muſtunderſtand the c2uſes and the perſons, give unto every 
one that which appertaineth to him , jultly according to the 
lawes, without delay,labyrinths of ſuits and controverſies, in- 
volution of proccfſe,abolifhing that villanous and pernicious 
myſtery of pleading, which is an open Faire, or marchandize, 
a lawfull and honourable robbery, conce fſum latrociniumgavoi- 
ding the multiplicity of lawes and ordinances,ateſtimony of 
a ſick Common-weal, Corrupti[5ime reipablice plurime leges: 
T he moſt corrupted Commun-wealths abound with moſt ldWves ; 
as medicines and plaiſtcrs of a body il] diſpoſed ; and all this, 
cothe cnd that that which is eſtabliſhed by good laws be not 
deſtroyed by too many Jawes. But you mult know, that the 
juſtice, vertue, and probity of a ſovcraigne goethaftcr ano-: * 
ther manner, than that of private men : - it hath a gate more. 


large and more free by reaſon of the great weight and dange- 


rous 
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rous charge which he carricth and (waycth, for which cauſe 
it is fit to march with a paſe, which ſeemeth to others uncalie 


and irregular,but yet it 18 neceſlary and lawfullfor bim. He: 


muſt ſometimes ſtep aſide, and goc out'of the way, mingle 
prudence w ith juſtice,and as they fay,cover himfclfe with the 
$kin of the Lion,if that of the Fox ferve not the turn. But this 
is not alwaycs to be. done, and in all caſes, but with theſe three 
conditions, that it be for the evident and important neceſlity 
of the weale publike; ( that is toſay, of the State and of the 


Prince, which are things conjoyned) unto which he muſt run; 


Salus populs-ſuprema lex efto, 
Princes connſels love and hate,, 
Do homage to the Law of Gate , 
T hat peoples ſafety have no mate. 
' .* Other lawes aowerywell,; 
But peoples [afety beares the bell, 


That it be to defend, andnot to offend ; topreſerve himſelfe,. 


and not to increaſc his greatneſle, to fave and ſhield himſelfe 
cither-fromdeccits and ſubtilties,or from wicked and dange+ 
rous enterpriſes,and not to practiſe them. It is lawfull-by ſub= 


tiltie to prevent ſubtiltic,and among Foxcs to counterfeit the. 
Fox, The world is full of Art.and malicious couſenage,and by 


deceits and cunning ſubtilties, ates are commonly over= 
thrown,faith Ariftotle, Why then ſhould itnotbe lawfull, 
nay why ſhould it not be neceſſary to hinder, and to diverc 
{uch evill and to fayethe weal publike by the {clf-ſame means. 
that others would undermine and overthtow it ? Alwaies to 
dcale ſimply.and plainly with ſuch people, and to follow the 


fircight line-of trycrcaſonand equitic, . were many timesto 


betray theſtate,and to undo it. | 

Thirdly, it muſt be withdilſcretion, to the end thatothers 
abuſc it not,and ſuch as are wicked take from thence occaſion 
to give credit and countenance to their owne wickednefle. 
For it. js never permitted to. leave vertne and honeltie; to'fol- 
low.viecand diſhoneſtic, Therc.isnocompoſition or com- 


penſation . 


"4 : For the weale- 
this is a naturall obligation,and not to be diſpenſed with; and publike. 


to þrocurcthe:good of the common-weale, is but todo his 


Fordefence and 
conſervation. - 


5 
Di({creetly with | 
out withedaes. 


389 Thefirft part of thu polizrcte prudence 
Y tion betwixt theſe two extremities. And therfore away 
: wichall injuſtice, treachery, treaſon, and difloyaltic. Curſed 
E- be the do@trine of thoſe, who teach(as hath beene ſaid) that all 

chings are good and lawfull for ſoveratgnes : but yer it is 
ſomctimes neceſlary and required,that he mingle profit with 
honeſtic, and that he enter into compoſition with both, Hee 
muſt never turne his backe to honeſtie, but yet ſometimes go 
about and coaſt it, employing therein his skill and cunning, 
which is good, honeſt and lawfull,as faith that great S. Bj, 
veal x; Sora very Tyre av -- and. doing for the weale-publike 
like as mothers and phyſitians , who feed their children and 
fick with faire ſpeeches,and deceive them for their health, To 
be bricfe, doing that cloſely which hee may not doc openly, 
Joyne wiſdome to valour, art and ſpirit, where nature andthe 
hand ſufficeth not ; be,as Pindarms faith, a Lion in his blowes, 
a Fox in his counſell ; a Dove anda Serpent, as divine verity 
ſpeaketh. , ; 

p And to this matter more diftin&ly, there 18 required Mn a ſo. 
Difruft requi- veraigne, diſtruſt, and that he keep himſelfecloſe, yet fo, as 
redin & prince that he be (till vertuousand juſt, Diſtruſt which is the firſt, is 

wholly neceflary, as the contrary, which is credulitie, and a 
carelefletraſt or confidence, is vitious, and very dangerous in 
a ſoveraigne, He watcheth over all, and muſt anſwer for all, 
his faults arenot light, and therefore he muſt be well adviſed. 
If he truſt much , he diſcovereth himſelfe, ard is expoſed to 
ſhame and many dangers opportunus fit ijurie, yea, he encou- 
"Iy raget\ ſuch as are falſe and treacherous, who may with little 
m_ danger, and much recompence commit great wickednefle, 
HAditum nocends perfido praitat fides : Traff maketh way for the 
treacherogs to do miſchiefe, It is neceſſary therefore that hee 
cover himfelfe with this buckler of diſtruſt, which the wiſcſt 
bavethought tobea great part of prudence,and the ſinews of 
wiſdome, that is to ſay, thathe watch, believenothing, take 
heed of all : and hereuntodoth chenature of the world induce 
Epichw. him, wholly compoſed of lies, coloured, counterfeit,aud dan- 
Euripids gcrous , namely tuch as are neareuntohim in the conrtand 
Cicerge houſes of great perſonages. Ho maſtthenrruftbuefew, and 
_ _ thoſe knownby _— [ence andoften tryals : Neither is 
it neceſlary thathca ndogt them, and-in NO 
1 tne 


greattruſt and confidence, Foropen4itituſt wrongeth, and 
inviceth as much todeccive, :asan'over-carelefle:confidence , 
and many-by making too.great aſhe'iw of feare tobe deceivell, 
ſhew the'way how they may be deceived. I4ntr: fallere dorne- 
runt dum timent falli : Many have tanght to deceive whileft they 
feare to be decerved : as contrarily a;profeſied andopentrult, 
hath-taken away the deſire to'deceive, hath obligedtoloyalty, 
and ingendred fidelitie ; Vult que/que ſibi cveds,& babita fides 
:pſam plerumque _—_ fiders : Every man Would be believed, 
and to be created for the 'mofþ part bindeth truſt the more, | 
From diſtruſt comes diſlimulationtheſctenceorteed thore- 
of ; for if that werenot, and.that there wore truſt.and/fidelity 
in all, diſlimulation which openeth the front, and covereth 
the thought, could havenoplace. Now diflimulation which 
is vicious-in private perſons,is very neceſiary.in Princes, 'who 
otherwiſe could not know howrto rejgne, oriwellto com- 
mand : And they mult many times-diflemble not only in 
warre, with ſtrangers and enemies, but alſo in time of peace, 
and withtheir ſubjects, though mote ſparingly. Simple and 
open-men, +and-{uch as cary ( as they fay ):their hearts'ih their 
forcheads,arenot in-ary-ſortfitfor this myſtericof colnman- 
ding, and-betray many'times both themfelvesand theirftate : 
But.,yet he mult play thispart withartand dexterity, andto 
the puspole, neither ſo.operily-or foſimply asthatirmnay bee 
diſcerned. For ,, to what purpoſe docſtthouhide und:cover 
thy ſelfe;ifamman may frethecobliguclyor fide qrayes ÞWilic 
devicesand cunning\{ubtilties,ereno more decentsand ſtbril- 
ticewhenthey-are knowne:and vented 'out, A Princethen 
the better to :cover--his Aft, thitſt makeprofcſfiondf loving 
6mplicivic,muſt make much offreeandopenmitided men, ws 
being enemies tochiflimalation <and-1n imanteigof Jeffe'im- 
portance-hemuſtiproecediofnly,totherend hemaybeoralren- 
forſuch4s he ſeemeth. | 
Allthis-is.in omifliongin retaining himfclfe,netauQingibit 
itislikewiſe nequired Apmetimes that hee paſſe farchier und 
come to aQion,and this is two fold, The one is ts Rc 
| rame 
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thecord, that he ſtill.hold ic not by.oneend, andhaveancye 
unto them : Bur he-muſt cover -anddifgutſc hisdiffidencezyea 
when hediſtruſteth, he.muft makea'thew and:countenance-of 


Senec. 


oe . 
And diſpmula- 


1207. 


b 
Prathſes 


Sublilties. 


Plato, 
Plin. 


Val. Max. 


282 The firſt part of this politicke prudence 
frame ſecret praiſes agd intclligences , cunningly to winne 
and draw unto hinrthe hearts and ſervices either of the -offi- 
cers, ſervants, andtruſticſt friends of other Princes and for- 
raine Lords,or of his own ſubje&s. This is a ſubtiltie which 
is much in requelt and authoritie , andvery common among 
Princes, and a ereat point of prudence, faith Cicero, Tr js 
wrought in ſome ſort by perſwafion, but eſpecially by pre- 
ſerts and-penſions, meanes ſo-powerfull,that not only the Se- 
cretaries,the chiefe of the councell, the moit inward friends 
and favourites, have beene thereby drawne to give advice, and 
to divert the delignments of their maſter,yea, great captaines 
to give their helping hand in the warre, but alſo wives have 
beene wonne to diſcover the ſecrets of their husbands. Now 
this ſubtile policie is al allowed and approved by many with- 
out difficultic or ſcruple. And to fay the truth, if it be againft 
an enemie , againſt a ſub)e& whom he ſuſpefteth, and like- 
wiſe againk any ſtranger, with w hom be hath noalliancenor 
league of fidelity and amity, It 1s not greatly tobe doubted : 
But azain(t his alliance, his friends and confederates, it can- 
not be good ; and it isa kinde of trechery which 15 never per- 
mitted. | 

The other is to winne {ome advantage, and to obtaine his 
purpoſe, by cloſe and covert meanes, by equivecations and 
ſubtilties, to circumvent by faire ſpeeches and promiſes, let- 
ters, ambaſſages, working and obtaining by ſubtile mcanes, 
that which the difficulty of times and affaires willnot permir 
him otherwiſe to doc, and todo that cloſely which he cannot 
do openly, Many great and wiſe men fay that this is law« 
full and tobe permitted ; ('rebro mendacio & fraude uti impe- 


 perantes debent ad commodum ſubditorum.TI) ecipere pro moribns 


rermsporum prudentia eft : Great commanders ought to uſe lying 
and frand for the commoditie of their ſubjefts,. To decerve accore 
ding ro the fate and condition of time ,ss wiſdome, It were over- 
boldneſle ſimply to affirme that it is permitted. But a man 
may fay,that 1n caſe of great neceſſitic, in a troubleſomeand 
tumuſtuous time, when it is not onely to procure the great 
good, but to divert a great miſchicf from the ftate, and againſt 
ſichas are wicked and fraiterous;that it is no great fault, if it 
be a fault, E F-2520tþ : 

Bu 
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But there is a greater doubt and difficultic in other things, 
becauſe they havea ſmell of much injuſtice .in them, Ifay 
much, and not wholly, becauſe with their injuſticechere arc 
minglcd in them ſome graine of juſtice, That which is whol- 
ly and apparently unjuſt , is reproved ofall, even of the wic- 
ked, at leaſtwiſe in wordand ſhew , if not in carneſt andin 
deed. Bur of theſe ations 11] mingled, there are ſo many rea- 
ſons and authorities on the one fide and the other, thata man 
hardly knoweth how to reſolve himſelte.I willreduce them 
here to certaine heads, To diſpatch. and ſeeretly to put to 
death , orotherw1iſe without forme of juſtice, fome certaine 
man that is troubleſome and dangerous to the (tate, : and who 
wel deſerveth death,but yet cannot without trouble and dan- 
er be enterpriſed and reprefled by an ordinary courſe; here- 
in there is nothing violated but the form, And the Prince, is he. 
1.ot aboveformes? 1d | | 
To cut the wings , and to Ieflen the great-meanes of any 
one that ſhall rajſe and fortifie himſelf too much in the ſtate, - 
and waketh himſelte fearefu}l to-his ſoveraigne ; nor ſtay- 
ing till he be invincible and able to attempt any thing againſt 


lo 
Inju4ice pro- 
fecable to the 
weale pub the. 


che ſtate , and the head of his ſoveraigne when ir-pleaſeth- 


him. ESTES 12! 

To take by authority the riches of the richeſt in a great ne- 
ceſlity and povertie of the ſtate. 

To weaken and cancell the lawes and privikdges of ſome 


fnbjets, who hold them to the prejudice and diminution of 


the authority of the {loveraigne, 

To take by prevention and to poſſefſc himſclfe of a plzee, 
city or province,very commodious for the ſtate,rather than to 
ſutfer another ſtrong and fearefull neighbour to take and pol- 


ſefle it, to the great hurt , {tbjeion and perpetuallalarum of 


tl cſaid (tate: 

All theſe things are approved as juſt and Jawfyli by many. 
great and wiſe men, provided that they ſuceced well an4 
happ:ly ; of whom theſe are the ſayings and ſentences: To 
doe juſtice in great matters, a man may ſometimes goe altray 
in ſmall ; and; To execute juſtice 1n groſlegit is permitted to 
coe wrong by:retaile : for commonly the greateſt ations and 


cxamples have ſome injuſtice, which fatisfieth particular 
* en- 


Plutarcl; 
Tac. 
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Plutarchia men by theprofic whichariſcth toall in:generall,, Omme:mag- 

F;am, mumexcomplamhaber aliquid ex iniquo,. qued:adver ſus ſngulos 

atilitatepublitarependitur. That aprudent: and wiſeprince 
ſhouldnot onely-know how: to. command according to the. 
lawes,but alſo rhe lawes themſclves,itneceſſity require ; and 
they. muſtimake the lawes to:will it, when they: cennor doe 
thatthey: would: Inconfuſed and deſpenate affaires, aprince 
muttnotfollow that which-may be: wellſpoken of, but:thav 
Senec, which isneceffary-to. bee executed, Neceſlity, a great ſup- 
port, and'excuſe tohumane fragilirie,infringech all law, and 
= Þ therefore he:iis.not very: wicked , that doth ill-by conſtraint, 

—_ in F0- Neceſſitas mapuum imbecitiitatis bumanua patrocinium, omnon: 

- nail BY legems frangit:non eft nocent qnicymque ten /pante eft'nocens, If a 

prince cannot be wholly goad, it ſufficettvif he behalf good, 
and that he benot wholly wicked ; That it cannot poſlibly be 
that good princes ſhould commit no injuſtice. . ToalbthisT 
would adde for: their juſtification, or diminution of their 
faults, chatprinces finding themſelves in ſuch'extremitics, 
they ought norto proceed inſuchaCtions, but with great un- 
willingnefſe andegricfe of minde, acknowledging that it isan 
infelicitic anda:disfavour from heaven, and-ſocarryingthem- 
{elves therein as a father, when he1s enforced to cauteriſe or 
cut off a-member-of his child, tofave his life, or to pluck out a 
tooth to purchaſe caſe. As for other ſpeeches more bold, which 
referallts profit, which they cither equall or prefer before 
honeſtie;an honeſtman muſt ever abhor them. * =» 

; Wee have ſtayed long upon'this point of the vertue of jn« 
ſtice, becauſe of the doubts and difficulties that ariſe from the 
accidentsand neceſſities of ſtates, and/which do many times 
hinder the moſt reſolute and beſt adviſed. 

After juſtice commeth valour; Imean that military vertue; 
wiſdome, courage, and ſuffictencie to play the warrijour ; ne- 
ccſlary in a Prince for the defence and1afetic of himſelfe, the 
ſate,his ſubje&s,of the publike peaceand libertie , and with» 
out which he can hardly deſerve the name of a prince. 

But letus come to the fourth princely vertue, which is cle- 
mencie,avertue which inclineth the Prince to a iweet kindof 
mildneſſe and lenitie, whereby heelefſeneth and qualificth 
the rigour of juſtice with judgement and diſcretion, [t —_ 

: Tatet 


II 
Palout. 


12 
Clemencie. 
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ratzth and ſweetly manageth all things, delivercth thoſe that 
arc faulty, releeveth thoſe that are fallen ; faveth thoſe that 
are like to be loſt. Tt.is that ina Prince which humanity 'is in 4 
common. perſon. :It is: contrary-to cruelty, and extreme ri- 
gour, not to juſtice, from which it-differeth. not much, bur it 
fweetneth and moderateth ir, It is neceſſary by reaſon of ous 
humane infirmity, the frequencie of cf&nces, the facility tg 
offznd:; for an over-great and continuall rigour and feverity, 
ruinateth all, and maketh chaſtiſcments contemptible.z See- 5-ncc. 
ritas amittit aſſiduitate anthoritatem-: It {tixreth malice and 
rancor,moveth rebellions,and men by deſpight aremade wice- 
ked. For feare that keepeth men in their duty, muſt be (weet 
and temperate; if it be too ſharpe and.contunuall, it is chan- 
ged into rage and revenge : Temperati timor eft qus.caſnbet, gence, 
aſſiduns & acer im vinditiam excitat, Temperate feare 14 that. | 
which reftraineth, but continuall ſtirreth up revenge. It 1s like- 
wik very profitable to a Prince and State, it winneth the 
toye and good will of his ſubjeRs, and conſequently confir; 
meth and affareth the ſtate, Firm/[immn id imperigm quo obes Tit.Livius cop, 

dientes gautent ; That Empire 5 maſt firme, where the ſubjetts ſq $-in thebe 
obey, as they rejoyce as ſhall be faid hereafter, It js likewiſe ve- 82g: 
ry honourable to a ſoveraigne, for his ſubje&s wilhenour 
adore him as a god,as thcir tutor, their father, and in ſtead of 

fearing'ihim, they will feare all for him, leaſt any ill happen 

unto him. This then ſhall be the lefſon of the Prince, to know Tacirt. 

all that paſſeth, not to beleeve all, yea many times to diſſeme 5**ol- 

ble, withing rather to be thought to have found good ſub- 

t 


jeas, thento have made them ſuch, to pardon/light faylts,.to 
leſſen the rigour of the great-: not:tq be over»ſtraight and cx7 
at in puniſhing, (which is as:great a diſhoneunand ipfanze 
toa Prince, as to a Phyſician many paticats that die ynger his 
hand) to contend himfelfe many times with repentance a5 a 
ſufficient chaſtiſement.. ." oo «FI 
-<dgnoſcere prdcbruns oh bowo), 

| Tam miſero, paneque genye vidiſſe precantem., - 

'T us foule and faire enough, for them and thee, 

T 0 pardon,where the Lord affiifts, not-we. oF | 
And let him not feare that which ſomeobjet dans eh 
thatiedebaſeth, vilificth, and weakneth theanthority pol 4h 
WOE. _ - | | VETalgne 
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336 © The firſt part of this politick prudence 
foveraigne and of the ſtate; for contrarily it fortificthit, and 


gives credit and vigour thereunto : And a Prince beloved,. 


ſhatl doe more by love, then by feare, which makes men feare 
and tremble, but not obey : and as Salsft diſceurfed to Ceſezr, 
thoſe ſtates that are governed with feare, are never durable, 
No man can be feared by many , but he muſt likewiſe feare 


many , and that feare which he would pur upon all , falleth 


upon his owne head, That life is doubtfull wherein a man 


- neither before nor behinde, nor on any fide is covered ,: but 


is alwayes in agitation,in danger, in feare; It is true,as hath 


beene faid in the beginning, that it muſt be with judgement ;. 


for, as tempered and well conducted it is very venerable, ſo 
being too looſe, toorremiſk, it is very pernicious. 
After theſe foure principall and royall vertues, there are al- 


Uſter which T& others though lefle worthy an neceffary, yet in a ſecond 
ere required a-place very profitzble , and requiſite in a ſoveraigne, that is to 


ſo liberality. 


Liberality two- 


fold. 


fay ,' liberality , f fit and neceſſary for a Prince, as itis leſſe 
befitting him to bevanquiſhed by armes , then by magnifi- 
cence, But yet there is herein required a great diſcretion, 0- 
therwiſ it will be more hurtfult then commodious.. 
 Thereis a twofold liberality, the one conſiſteth incharge 
and ſhew, and this ferves to fmall purpoſe. For itis an 1dle 
thing in foveraignes, & to little end;to endeavor by great and 


£xceſfive charges to make ſhew of themſelves , or to/increaſe 


their credit, eſpecially with their fubje&s;, where they have 
power to doe what they liſt, It is a teſtimony of pulillanimi- 
tic, and that they- underſtand not what they are, and beſides 
that, 1t ſeemeth to their ſubjects;-the ſpe&tatours of thele tri- 
umphs, /that they make this glorious ſhew with their owne 
ſpoiles, that they feaſt it at their charges, that they feed their: 
eyes With that, that ſhould feed their bellies. And againea 
Prince-ſhould thinke that: he hath nothing properly his:: he 
oweth himfelfe to another. The ather liberality, confiſteth im 
gifts beſtowed upon another, and this4s farre mare commo- 
dious and-commendable, but then-1t muſt be well governed, 
and he muſt be well adviſed to whom; iow, and/how much 
he muſt give, He mult give tothoſe that have- deſerved it, 
that have donefervice to the weale-publique, that haye 'run 


wyl 


their fortunes; arid ſpent themſelves intheayartes; Newman 
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will envy them,: if. they;be not very wicked. , Whereas.con- 
trarily,great giſts,beſtowed without reſpeR and.merir ſhame 
the giver, and purchaſe envy to the receiver;-and is received. 
without thankfulneſſ and acknowledgement. . Some tyrants. 
have beene facrificed to the malice of the people}, even; by 
thoſe whom they -have advanced, 'railing on; them with the 
reſt of the people , and ſecuring their goods, by makin 
knowne how much they contemneand hate him from whom 
they received them. Againe , this liberality muſt be with 
mcaſuare, for 1f it be not,and that he gaveunto all, and upon all 
occaſions,the rujne. of the ſtate and ſoveraigne mult needs <n- 
ſuc : This is to play and to.loſeall. Formen;will never be fa- 
tisfied, but be as exceſliye in asking as the Prince {hall be in 
giving, framing themſelves not according to reaſon, but ex- 
ample ; fo that when the common treafurie ſhall faile,he ſhall 
be enforced to lay hands upon the goods of another, and ſup- 
ply by injuſtice, that which ambition, and prodigality did 
diſſipate , quod ambitione exhauſtum , per ſcelera ſupplendum. 
Now it is farre better not to give at all, then to take away to 
give: for a man ſhall never enjoy in ſo high a degree the love 
and good will of thoſe whom he hath clothed, as the harred 
and 1ll will of thoſe whom he hath robbed and ſpoiled. And 
againe, this liberality without m2aſure, worketh the ruine of 
himſclfe, for a fountaine drieth up,if it be over-much drawne. 
Liberalutate liberalitas perit : B y liberality, liberality periſheth, Hieronyme 
Liberality likewiſe mult be ſpun witha gentle thread by little 
and little, and not all together , for that which is done over 
ſ>xedily,be it never ſo great,is in a nianner inſenſible;and ſoon 
| wngs; <9 Pleaſant and pleaſing things muſt be exercifed 
witheaſe and leaſure,that a man nay have time to taſte them: 
Things rude and cruell (it they muſt needs be done ) mult 
contrarily be executed ſpeedily. There 1s then Art and Pru- 
dence in giving , and inthe practiſe of liberality. Faluntar Tacir. 
quibus luxuria ſpecie liberalitatis imponit : perdere multi ſciunt, 
donare neſciunt, T hey are deceived whom riot bindeth , in ſhew of 
Hiberality many know how to waſte,but not how to give. And to fay 
the truth, liberality-1s not properly any of the royallverrues, 
for it agreerh and carricth 1t ſelf wel with tyranny it elk And 
ſuch as are the governors of young Princes do wrong in wor- 
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388 "The/tpart of \vhis politickprudence 
king io fttong an imprefſionoFfthisvertacof bounty intheir 
mindes and wills} that thepſhonldrefuſe no-meancs:to put:it 
inpra&tile; and think notling well:employed but that which: 
they give (this ts their common language) but they:doc it ct- 
ther for their owne benefit, or elſe they know not to-whom- 
they ſpeake rt. For it'tsa Yangerous thing to 4mprinrlibera- 
lity in the'tnindeof bim that hathmeancs to furniſh him{elſe: 
4s mnch as he will at: thecharges of another. 'Aprodigall.-ot 
libetallPrince without diſcretion and-meafure, 4s worſe then 
acoyetous : bnt if this liberality 'bewell ruled and ordered, 
as hathrbeen ſaid; d4tis well bekeming aPrince; and very Pro 
fitableboth to Hiinſlfe and the frare, = 7 I 
Anotherverttercquiſtteiia'Prince/in afcond degree,iis. 
maghanimity, and.greatnefſe of courage,to contemne:injuries: 
and bad ſpeeches, and to moderate his choler ; never to vex 
himſelf for the'outrages and 'indifcretions ofanother :. Mag- 


nam" fortunan marn anime decet ; injurias + offenſiones ſu- 


pernue deſpitere, indignas Cifarisire, A great minde-becommeth 
a great fortune ; and highly to:deſpiſeinjuries, andoffences which 
be unworthy the anger of Ceſar. For a man to afflit-him- 


'flte, and to bemoved,” is to confefſe hirhſekte to be: faultie, 


whereas by negle&tand lightaccountit eafily vaniſheth.Cor- 
vitia [i iraſcere, agmta videntur : ſpreta exoleſcunt.” Thou ſec= 


meſt to confeſſe thoſe arcuſations being angry ; which contemmed, 


either vanſh of themſelves or returne npon their-«Autbour, And 


if there be fit place; and a man-muſt be-angry let it be openly 
and without diſſimutation, in ſuch fort that he gwe not oc- 
caſion'to-ſuſpet ahidden grudge and -purpole of revenge : 
this 1s a token of abad and incurable nature ,-and beſt be- 
fitting the baſer fort : Obſcars: & #rrevocabiles -reponunt 
edia : Seve copitations indicinm ſecreto ſuo ſatiari.. Baſe 
perſons and unrecoverable doe conceale their hatreds :' It 1 a token- 
of a barbarous and eruell mindc, to be glutted With ſecret gruage. 
It. doth better become a'great »fiinage to: offend;*then to 


hate, The: other vertues..are* leſle royall and more- com- 


The third hexd mon. Ei 1s 
of this provifi- ,  Atter vertue come'the manners,cariages,and-conntenances 
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that become and' belong unto. Majeſtic ,-very requifite in a 
p Prince. I wy notftanduponithis point: Eonly fay as 1e-were 


S 


paſſing 
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 paſling by, that not onely nature helpeth muchhereunto, but 
alſo Art and ſtudie. Herennto doe appertaine the good and 
beautifull compoſition of the viſage, homer; pace, ſpeech, 
habilliments. The generall rulein all theſe points, is a ſweet, 
moderate and vencrable gravity, walking feare and 
. love,worthy of all honor and reverence, There is likewiſe his 
reſidence and converſation or familiarity, Touching his re- 
ſidence or abode,let it be in ſome glorious, magnificent,and e- > 
minent place, and as neerc as may be in the middle of the 
whole ſtate, to the end he may have aneye over all, like the - 
Sunne which from the middle of heaven giveth light to all : 
for keeping himſelfe at one end , he giveth occaſion to thoſe 
that are fartheſt from him to riſe againſt him , as he that ſtan- 
deth upon oneend of the table,maketh the other end toriſc up, 
His converſation and company,let it be rare; for to ſhew and 
to communicate himſelte too much, breedeth contempt and | 
dejeteth majeſtic: Continuns aſpettus minxs verendos magnos x, - - 
homins ipſa ſatietate facit , Majeſtati major ex — YEeVE= Tacits 
rentia,quia omne ignotum pro magnifico eſt, Often and daily a/pett 
cauſeth great men the leſse to be feared : But the rareneſie of their 
preſence procures the greater reverence,becauſe all ftrange and un= 
knowne things ſeeme 5 Sore magnificent. 2 
After theſe three things, knowledge of theſtate, vertue and #465 
manners . which are in the perſon of the Prince, come thoſe The fourth head 
things which are necre and about the Prince ; That is toſay, of tha provifoor, 
in the fourth place Counſel], the great and principall point of connſet+ 
this politique dorine,and fo important, t at it 18 ina maner 
all in all. It is the ſoule of the ſtate, and the ſpirit that giveth 
life, motion and action to all the othec parts:and for that cauſe 
it is faid,that the managing of affaires conſiſteth in prudence. 
Now it were to be withed that a Prince had in himfſelfe cours 
« ll and prudence ſufficient to governe and to provide for all, 1 
which 1s the firſt and higheſt degree of wildome, as hath chup.rs | 
beene ſaid ; and if ſo it were, the affaires would goe farre bet- 
ter : but this is rather to be withed then hoped for , whether 
it be for want ofa good nature, or a good inſtitution ; and it 
Is almoſt impoſlible that one only head ſhould beſafficiently 
furniſhed for ſo many matters: Nequit princeps [ud ſcienti2 racy. 
cuntla complelti,nec unins mens tants molt eſt capax,The Prince ; 
. Ceg. |  & Canmot 
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390 The firſt part of this politick prudence 
cannot comprehend all things by. his owne knowledge , neither uw 
the minde of one alone capable of ſo much greatneſſe. Alone man 
ſeeth and hearerh but little. Now Kings have need of man 
eyes, and many cares ;. and great burdens, and: great af. 
faires have need of great helpes, And therefore it is requiſite 
thathe provide and furniſh himſelte with good counſll, and 
ſach menas know how to give it : for he, whoſoever he be, 
thit will take all upon himfelfe, 1s rather held to-be: proud, 
then diſcreet or wiſe, A Prince then had need of faithfull 
friends and fervitouys to be. his aſſiſtants, quos aſ5umat in par- 
tem curarum, whomhe may take to _—_ of his cares, Theſe 
arc his true treaſares , and profitable inſtruments of the ſtate ; 
In the-choiſe whereof he thould efpectally kbour-and em- 
ploy his whole judgement, to the end he may have them 
good. There were two ſorts of them ; the one aid the Prince 
with their duty,counſell,and tongue, and are called Counſel- 
lers ; the other ſerve him with their hands and a&1ons, and 
may be called Officers. The firſt are farre more. honoura- 
ble : For the two greateſt Philoſophers fay ,. that it is. a H- 
cred and divine thing , well to dehberate, and to give good 
counfell. = 

Now Counfellers. muſt be firſt faithfull, that is roſay in a 


The conaztion of yyord, honeſt men ; Optimum quemque fidel:ſſimum pato : Every 
L009 counſelers, ayay that is truly honeſt, 1 hold to be moſt Faithfull. SScondly,they 


Fidelity. 
Plin. 


Stfficiencys 


Curtiuse 


mult be ſafficient in this point, that is to ſay. skilfull in the 
ſtate, diverſ}y.experimented and tryed(for difficulties and af= 
flictions are excellent leffons-and inſtruRions:;- hi fortuna 
wnltis rebus ereptis u[um dedit bene ſnadends.: Fortune havin 
#aken from me many things, hath given me the faculty of well per- 
Fwaging.)And ina word,they maſt be wiſe and prudent,indif- 
&rent quicke,and not over-tharpe : for ſach kinde of inenare 


. t00 moveable ; novanats quam gerendis rebus aptiora imgenia 


vllaignea : Tbeſe fiery wits are futer for innovation; then admini- 
Fration; And that they may be ſuch,it is requiſite, that they be 
old and ripe, for beſides that young men by reafon of the foft 


* and delicate tenderneſt of their age, are caſily deceived, they 
 docas cafily belceve and receiveevery impreſſion. It is good 


that about Princes there be ſome wiſe, ſomeſubtile ; but much 


"More ſuch as are wiſe, who arc required for honour and for all 


21mes 
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temes;the ſubtile only ſomtimes for neceſſity. Thirdly,it is ne- 
ccſfary that 1n propoſing & giving good 8& wholeſume coun- 


ll, they cary themſelves freely and couragiouſly, without flat Liberty: 


tcry, or ambiguity, or diſguiſment, not accommodating their 


language to the preſent ſtate of the Prince; Ne cums fortuna por Tacits 


tins principss loguantur quam cumipſo: Leſt they ſpeakerather 
wihade | — the S—_—_ than Ker bim(elfe you ED 
ſparing the truth, ſpeak that which is fit and requiſite. For al- 
though liberty, roundneſſe of fpeech and fidelity, hurt and of- 
fend for the time, thoſe againſt whom 1t oppoſeth it kelfe, yet 
afterwards it is reverenced and eſteemed. 1» preſentia quibus 
reſiſtrs, offends, deinde illts ipſis ſuſpreitur landaturque : For the 
preſent thou offendeſt them whom thog contradifteſt , but after= 
ward tho art even of them reſpetted and praiſed. And fourth= 
ly,conſtantly, without yeelding,varying and changing at eve- 
ry meeting to pleaſe and follow the humour, pleaſare an4 paſ- 
fion of another, but without opinative obſtinacie, and a ſpirit 
of contradiction, which troubleth and hindereth all good de« 
liberation , he mult ſometimes change his opinion , which 
is not inconſtancie, but prudence, For a wife man marcheth 
notalwayecs with one and the fame pace, although he follow 
the ſame way,he changeth not, but accommodateth himſclte; 


| Non ſemper in uno gradu, ſeduna via; nimſe mutat, ſed aptat : Senec. 


As a good mariner ordercth his failes according to the times, 
and the winde,it is neceſſary many times to turn and winde, 
and to arrive to that place obliquely, by fetching a compaſſ, 
when he cannot doe it direaly,and by aſtraight line, Againe, 


a religious dexterity to keep ſecret the counkels and delibera= g;tence, 


tions of Princes, is a thing very neceſſary in the managing of 


affaires; Res magne ſuſtiners n:quennt ab eo cut tacere grave eſt: Curtius, 


Great affaires cannot be ſuſtained ''y him , who cannot be ſecret. 
And it ſafficeth not to be fecret, but he muſt not pry and 
ſearch into the ſecrets of his Prince,this is an ill,and a dange- 


rous __ ; Exquirere abditos priucipts ſenſus illicitum & an= Tacic, 
© 


Ceps : yea he muſt be unwilling and avoid all meanes to know 
them. And theſe are the principall good conditions and qua= 
lities of acounfellour , as the evill which they muſt warily © 
avoid arc preſumptuous confidence, which maketh a man 
. to deliberate and determine ”_ boldly and ag 
| Cc 4 


39 The firſt part of this politickprucence- 
The vices that * for a-wiſe man 1n deliberating, thinketh and rethinketh, re- 
coa#ſelters mult daubting whatſoever may happen, that he may be the bolder - 
avoid. | to-execute, Nam animuns vereri qui [cit ſcit tuto aggredi. For the | 
— Y 9% minde that knoweth how to feare, knoweth how with ſafety to exe - 
*#ic.Livias, Cc#te: Contrarily the foole is hardy and violent in his delibe- 
ration : but when he comes to the iflue, his noſe falls a bleed- 
ing : Confilia calida & audacia-prima ſpecie lata ſunt, traltatu 
dara, eventu triſtia :- Haſtie and audacious connſells at the firft 
fhew are plauſible, but in the managing prove hard, and in the end 
Paſſion. - full of diſcontent, Secondly, all paſſion of choler, envie,batred, 
avarice, concupiſcence, and all private and particular afe1- 
| on,the deadly potfon of judgement; and all good underſtand- 
Tacit: ing : Private res ſemper offecere,officientq; publics conſolizs,peſſi- 
2un veri affetius & judicis venenum ſui cutque utilitas: Private 
affaires have ever been burtfull,and do hinder the publike counſels, 
aud every mans particular profit 1s the wort payſon of true affetti- 
Precipitation, 9# and judgement. Laſtly, precipitation an enemy to all good 
Sce li.2.cap.zo, Counſell,and onely fitro doe miſchiete. And thus you ſee what 
Tacit. manner of men good Counfellers ought to be. 
18- Now a Prince muſt make choice offuch as are good, cither 
The duty of the by his owne knowledge and judgement; or if he cannot fo 
pronce in chuſag doe, by their reputation, which doth Kldome deceive, where- 
 $ood comnfellers. yon one of them faid to his Prince, Hold us for ſuch as we © 
are eſteemed tobe. Nam ſingult decipere &- decips poſſunt: nemo 
omnes : neminem omnes fefellerunt : For every one may deceive and 
be deceived, no man all; all have decevved none : And let him take 
heed that he chaſe not his minions and favourites, courtiers, 
fatterers, ſlaves; who ſhame their maſters and betray them. 
There is nothing more dangerous then the counſell of the ca- 
binet. And having choſen and found them , he muſt wiſely 
make uſe of them, by taking counſell of them at due times and 
houres, not attending the event and execution,and loſing the 
timewhileſt he harkneth to them ; and this muſt he doe with 
Judgement, not ſuffering himfelfe to be carried over-loofly by 
their.counſels,as that ſimple Emperor Claudins was;and with 
mildneſ, without roughneſſe, being more reafonable,as that 
Wiſe Marc. Antonin was wont to fay, to follow the counſell 
of a good number of friends, then fuch as are conftrained to. 
' bend unto his will, And making uſe of them,do-it with an in- 


dif-rent authority,netther rewarding them with preſents for 
. their good ccunſell, leſt by the hope of: the like preſents: he 
draw {uch as are wicked unto-him,nor uſe them over-roughly 


* 
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for their bad counkells ; for he ſhall hardly finde any to give PEELY 


him counſel, if there be danger in giving it : and againe, ma- 
ny times bad counſell hath a better ſacceſſe then good , b 

the provident care and direction ofthe ſoveraigne. And hich 
as-give good .counſcll, thatis to ſay, happy and certaine, are 


not therefore alwayes the beſt, and moſt faithfull. fervitours, . 


not for their liberty of ſpeech neither, which he ſhould rather . 


agree unto , looking into fach agare fearcfull and flatterers - 


with a wary eye. For-miferable 1s that Prince with whom 


men hide or diſguiſe the truth. Cxju aures ita formate ſunt, Taciry - 


ut aſpera que ntilia, & nil-niſs jucundum & leſurum accipiant : 


Whoſe eares are ſo framed, that they will not hearken to profitable 


things that are barſh , nor any thing but what 1s pleaſing though 
bartfull. And laſtly , he mult conceale his owne judgement 


and reſolution, ſecrecie being the foule of connſell : Nnulta me- Vegers 


liora confilia , quam que ignoraverit adverſarins antequam. fie- 


rent: They are the beſt counſels which the adverſary knoweth not 


before they be effetted, 

As touching officers which are in the next place, and who 
rve the Prince and ſtate in ſome charge, -he muſt make-cnoiſe 
of honeſt men, of good and honeſt families, It is.to be thought 


that ſuch as ſerve the Prince, are the beſt ſort of people, and it- 
1s not fit that baſe people ſhould be neere him, - and command 


19. 
Of Officers. 


others,except they raiſe themſelves by-ſome great and fingular - 


vertue, which may. ſapply the want of Nobility :' but by no - 
meanes let them be infamous, double, dangerous, and men of 


ſame-odious condition, So likewiſe they ſhould be men of un- - 


derſtanding, and employed according to their natures. For 


ſome are fit for the affaires of the warre,others for peace. Some 


are of opinion that it.is beſt to chooſe men of a ſiyeet car- - 


riage, and indifftrent- vertue, for thefe excellent ſurpaſſing 
ſpirits , that keepe themſelves alwayes upon the point, aad 


will pardon nothing , arenot commonly fit for affaires ; Vt 


pares negotizs, neque ſupra : fint ref, non erelts ; Men" ſuffiesent 
for their employment not faſtiazoms :; equall in their affdires,and not 
much above them. SHED 

4 - Alter 
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2949 The þ-ſtpart of this politicke prudence 


After counſ1l, we place treaſure,a great and puiſſant mean. 
This is the ſfinewes, the feet, the hands of the ſtate. 'There is 
no {word fo tharpe and pencetrable,as that of filver,nor maſter 


Jo imperious, nor oratour that winaeth the hearts and wils of 


men, or conquers cattles and cities, as riches, And therefore a 
Prince muſt provide that his treaſury never faile , never be 
drycd up. . This ſcience confiſteth in three points, to lay the 
foundation of them, toemploy them well, to have alwayes a 
reſeruation,and to lay up ſome good part therzof for all needs 
and occaſions that may happen. In all theſe three a Prince 
muſt avoid two things, injultice, and baſe niggardlineſ, in 

preſerving right towards all, and honour for himſelte, 
Touching the firſt, which is:to lay the foundation and to 
Increaſe the treaſury, there are divers.meanes, and the ſources 
are divers, which are notall perpetuall,nor alike aſſured, that 
is to ſay, the demaine and publike revenue of the ſtate, which 
muſt be managed and uſed, without the alienating of it in any 
ſort, foraſmuch as by nature it 1s ſacred and inalienable, Con- 
queſts made upon the enemy, which muſt be profitably em- 
ployec,and not prodigally dillipated, as the ancient Romans 
were wont to doe, carrying tothe Exchequer very great 
fmmes, anc the treaſuries of conquered cities and countreys, 
as Livie reporteth of Camillus Flaminins, Paulus Emilins, of 
the Scipices, Lucullus, Ceſar ; and afterwards receiving from 
thoſe conquered countries, whether from their natu.all coun- 
treys left behinde them, or from colonies nt thither, a cer- 
taine annuall revenue. Preſents, gratuities, penſions, free do- 
nations, tributes of friends,allies,and ſubjecs,by teſtaments, 
by donations. amongſt the living,as the Lawyers terme it, or 
otherwiſe, The entrance, comming and going, and paſſages 
of merchandize, into docks,havens,rivers,as well upon ſtran- 
gers as ſubjects, a meanes juſt, lawfull, ancient, generall, and 
very commodious with theſe conditions : Not to permit the 
trafficke and tranſportation of things neceſhry for life, that 
the ſubjes may be furniſhed, not of raw unwrought wares, 
to theend the ſubje& may be tet on worke,and gaine the pro- 
fit of his. owne labours. But to permit the trafficke of things 
wrought and dreſſed, and the bringing in of fuch wares as are 
raw, and not of ſuch as are wrought ; and in all a—_ to 
| charge 


_—_ 


ch arge the ftranger much more then the ſabje. .Foragreat 
for ren impoſition increaſeth the treaſure, and contforteth.the 
ſab jet :; to moderate neverthelefle the impolts upon thofe 
things that are. brought in, neceſhry for life. Theſe foure 
meanes are not onely: permitted, but juſt, lawfull and honeſt, 
The £fth which is hardly honeſt, is the traffick whichithe fo- 
veraigne uſethby his factours, and is practiſed in divers man= 
ners more or leſke baſe, but the-videſt and moſt pernicious is of 
honours,eſtates,offices, benefices.. There isa meane that come 
meth necre to trafficke , and therefore may be placed in this 
ranke, which 1s not very diſhonelt, and hath bezne practiſed 
by very great and wiſe Princes, which is,to employ the coine 
of the treaſure or exchequer to ſome ſmall profit, as five in the 
hundred,and to take good ſecurity for it,cither gages,or fome 
other ſound and fathcient aſſurance. . This hath a three. fold 
uſe, it increaſeth the treaſure ,. giveth meanes to particular 
men to trafficke and to make gaine;and which is belt-of all, it 
fveth the publike treafare from the pawes of our theeving 
Courtiers, the importunate demands and flatteries of favou- 
rites, and the over-great facility of the Prince. And for this 
only cauk, ſome Princes-have lent their publike treaſure witF- 
out any profit or intereſt, but onely upon paine of adouble 
forfeiture for not payment at the day.. Theiixth and laſt is 1n 
the lones and ſubſidies of ſubjects, .whereunto he muſt not 
come but unwillingly,and then when other meanes doe faile, 
and neceflity preſith the ſtate,. For tn this caut> it 1s. juſt'ac- 
cording to that rule, That all is juſt that-is neceffary.. Butt is 
requiſite, that theſe conditions be added, after this firſt of ne- 
cellity, Tolevy by way of lone (for this way-will yeeld mo{& 
ſilver, becauſe of the hope men have. torecover their owne 
againe, and that they thall lofe nothing, beſides the credit 
they receive by ſuccouring the weale-publique )& afterwards 
the neceſlity-being paſt, and the warres ended,.to repay 1t a- 
gaine,as the R omares did, being put to an extremity. by Hae 
»ibal. And if the common treafurie be ſo poore that it;cannot 
xeay it, and that they muſt needs proceed by way of im pc=- 
ſition, 4t 1s -neceflary that-it be with the conſent of the: ſub- 
zets,..making knowne unto. them the poverty and-neceſlity, 
and preaching the word of that King of kings, Domunus. tis 
| opa3, 
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. ops habet : The Lord hath need'of them; inſomuch that they 
- make them ſee, 'if need be; both the- receipt, -and the charge. 


And if it may be,-letperſwaſion prevaile without conſtraint, 


. aS Themiſtocles faid, Impetrare melins quam imperare : It & bet- 
. ter to obtain by requeſt then by command.1It is true that the pray- 
. ers of ſoveraignes are commandements ; Satis imperat qui ro- 
_ gat potentia, armate ſunt preces regum He commanaeth ſaffici- 


ciently that intreateth with power ,the requeſts of kings are armed, 


. but yet let it bein the forme of a free donation,at the leaſt that 


they be extraordinary moneys, for a certaine prefixt time;and 
not ordinary ; and never preſcribe this law upon the ſubjects, 
except it be with their owne conſent. Thirdly, that ſuch im- 
poſitions be levied upon the goods, and not the heads of men 
(capitation being odious toall honeſt people ) the reall and 
not perſonall (being unjuſt that the rich, the great,the nobles, 
ſhould not pay at all, and the poorer people of the countrey 
ſhould Pay all.) Fourthly, that they be equally upon all. Ine- 
quality affliteth much, and to theſe ends theſe moneys muſt 
be delfolved upon ſuchthings as the whole world hath need 
of, as falt, wine,to the end that all may contribute to the pre- 


"ſent necellity. Well may a man, and he ought, to lay ordinary 


impoſts and great, upon ſuch merchandize and other things 
aS arc vicious, and that ſerve to no other end, then to corrupt 
the ſabjeas, as whatſoever ſerveth forthe increaſe of luxury, 
inſolencie, curioſity, ſuperfluity in viands,apparel), pleaſures, 
and all manner of licentious living, without any other prohi- 
bition of theſe things. For the deniall of a thing ſharpeneth 
"the appetite. | 

The ſecond point of this ſcience, is well to employ the 
treaſire. And theſe in order are the articles of this imploy- 
ment and charge.; The maintenance of the Kings houſe , the 
pay of men of warre, the wages of officers,the juſt rewards of 
thoſe that have deſerved well of the Common-weale, -penſi- 
ons and charitable ſuccours to poore, yet commendable per- 
ſons. Theſe five are neceflary., after which come thoſe that 
are very profitable, ro repaire cities, to fortific and to defend 
the frontiers, to mend the high-wayes, bridges,and paſſages, 
to eſtabliſh Colledges of honour, of vertue and learning ; to 
.build publique houſes. From theſe five ſorts of reparations, 


fortifi- | 7 
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fortifications, and-foundatiqns, commeth.very great profit, 
belies the publike good: Arts and Axtiicers are nlatataine 
-the envy and maliceof the people becaulegf the.levy of mo- 
nies ceafeth, when they ke them well employed ; and theſe 
two plagues of a common-weale,” 1dlenefle and poverty, are 
driven away. Contrarily, the great bounties, and unreaſona- 
ble gifts, to ſome particular favourites; the great, proud, ang 
unneceſſary edifices, ſuperffuons and vaine charges, are odi- 
ous to the ſubzets, who murmure that a man ſhould ſpoile a 
thouſand to cloath one;that others ſhould, braye it with their 
fubſtance,build u;on their bloud and their labougs, 
The third point conſiſteth in thexefrvation, which a man = 


22. 
muſt make for neceſlity,, to the end he be,not conſtrained ata ;Tomeheſpeje 
nced, to have.recourſe. toready, unjuſt, and violent meancs, 474 74/ervarion 
and remedies : this.is that which is called the treaſury.or ex- 
chequer, Now. as.to gather together too.great abungdancegf 
treaſure of gold and.filver., though.it beby honeſt and; juſt 
meancs, is not alwayes the beſt, .becaule;it 4S.AnN PCCa 1n.of 


warreaQve or paſſive, .cither by.breeding enyy in.others.to 

ke.it done, when;there is no caufe, there being plenty of ather - 
mcanes, or Els becauſe. it is a bait to allure an enemy. to came, Eſay zo.- 
and.-it were more,bonourable to employ.them as hath: beeye 

faid ;- Soto ſpend all and leave, nothing in the;Exchequer 1s 

firre worſslor this were to play to loſeall ; wiſe Princes tgke * 
heed of this. The greatelt treaſuries. that have beene nf - 


” 


mertimes, arc-that of Darws.the Jaſt, King of the, def , 
That 


- 


where, «Alexander found. fourgicore millions of; gold 
of Tiberixs 67.. millions ;, of Trajan, 55. millions; kept, yn 
. «Egypt. But that of Daviddid farrc excordpllche (athing . Paralip, 
almoſt incredible 1n ſoſmall a ſtate ) whereinthere were fx 
koremillions. Now to provide that theſe gr rpſarics be 

not ſpent, violated.or robbed, the ancients cauſed/them.to pe. 
melted, and caſt into great wedges and bowles, as the,Pex/i-- _ 
ans and-Remanes :.,or they put;them into the temples af their- 
-gods,as the ſafeſt places; as the Greeks.in the temple a” dads, ; 


which neyertheleſſ. hath beene, many. times; pilled and rgb- 

. bed ; the Rowaves.in the temple of Saturve.,;Bur the belt and 

.ſecureſt way and moſt profitable is, as hath beenefaid;tolend 
.them.with ome lpalLprofitt0.particular aepſons, upon.ggod 

: | 4 . gag ry 
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-gages, or ſufficient kcurity, So likewiſe for the ſafer cuſtody 
.of the treaſures from theeves and robbers, the managing of 


them, and the exchequer offices muſt not be ſold to baſe and 


mechanicall perſons, but given to gentlemen, and men of ho- 
-nour, as the ancient Romanes were accuſtomed to doe, who 
choſe out young men from amongſt their nobles and great 


houſes,and ſuch as aſpired tothe greateſt honours and charges 


'of the common: wealth. 


After counſell and treaſure, Irhinke it not amiſke to put 
armes, which cannot ſubſiſt, nor be well and happily levied 


of this proviſion. and conducted without theſe two. Now an armed power is 


« Aw armed 
powere I 


11. the Chapter 
following. 


very neceſſary for a Prince, to guard his perſon and his ſtate : 


for it is an abuſe to thinke to governe a ſtate long without 


armes. There 1s never any ſurety betweene the weake and 


the ſtrong ; and there are alwayes ſome that will be ſtirring 


cither within or withont the ſtate. Now this power is either 
ordinary at all times,or extraordinary in times of warre, The 
ordinary confiſteth in the perſons and places ; The perſons 
are of two forts ; the guard for the body and perſon of the 


ſoveraigne, which fervenot onely for theſurety and conſerva- 


tion, but alſo forhis honour and ornament : for that good 
fying of Agefilans is not perpetually true , and it were too 
dangerous to try and truſt unto it, That aPrince may livefafe- 
ly cnough without guard, it he command his ſubjeas, as a 
good father doth his children (for the malice of men ſtayeth 
not -it ſelfe in ſo faire a way.) And certaine companies, 


maintained and alwaics ready for thoſe neceſſitics-and ſudden 


occurrences that may fall out. For at ſach times to be buſied 
in levying powers is great imprudency. Touching the pla- 
ccs, they are the fortrefſes and citadels in the frontiers, in 
place of which, ſome, and they ancient too, doe more allow 
of the-colonies. The extraordinary force conſiſtethiin armes, 
which he muſt levy and furniſh in times of warre. How he 
ſhould governe himflfe therein, that is to ſay, enterpriſe and 
make warre, it belongeth to the ſecond part, which is of the 
ation : this firſt belongeth to provifion. Onely I here fay, 
that a wiſe Prince ſhould beſides rhe guard of his body, have 
ccrtaine people alwayes prepared, and experienced in armes, 
either in great number or .lefſe, according to the extent or 

largenefic 
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largencſk of his ſtate , to repreſſe a ſudden rebellion or com = 
- motion ,, which may happen either without or within his 
ſtate, reſerving. the' raiſing of greater forces, untill he muſt 

make warre, cither off:nſive or defenſive , willingly and of 
' purpoſe; and in the meane time keeping his arſenals and 
ſtore-houſes well furniſhed,and provided with all forts of of- 
fenfive and defenſive armes,to furnifh both foot and horſmen, 
as likewiſe with mnnitions,engins; and inſtruments for war. 
Such preparation-.is not onely neceſſary to make warre ( for 
theſe things. are not found and prepared in a ihort time )- but 
to let and hinder it. For no man 1s fo foole-har''y , as to at-, 
tempt a ſtate, he which knoweth to be ready to receive him, 
and thorowly furniſhed, Aman mult arme himſlte againſt 
warres, to the.cnd he may not be troubled with it ; Q#z cupit 
pacem; paret bellum-: He that deſireth peace, let himproviae. for 
Wwarre. | 

After all theſe neceſlary and eſſentiall proviſions, we will ag 

laſtly put alliances or leagues, which 1s no ſmall prop and ſtay 7he ſeventh 
of aſtate. But wifdome 1s very neceſſary in the choice there- #eadof tha, 
of,. to build well and to take heed with whom. and how he Wy - 

. . . . . : | . 1aRCe or 
Joyne in alliance;which'he mult do with thoſe that are neigh- leagues. 
bours and puiſſant : For if they be weake and farre off, where- withwhom. 
with can they give aid ?. It is rather likely, that if they be af- 
faulted, that from their ruine ours may follow, For then are 
we bound to ſuccour them, and to joyne with them. .beeauſe 
of this league, whoſoever they be. And. it there be danger in 
making this alliance openly,let it be done ſeeretly,for it is the © 
part of a wiſe manto treat of peace and alliance with one, in. 
the view and knowledge. of all,with another ſecretly; but yet 
fo, as that it be without treacherie and. wickednefſe, which is 
utterly forbidden, but not wiſdome and policie, eſpecially for 
the defence and farety of his ſtate. - LS :.- 77. 

Finally,there are.many ſorts.and gre of leagues and ak 2+ Hows 

liances : the leffer and more ſimple1s for commerce and,trafe -...,,_. .. 
ficke onely , but commonly .it comprebendethamitie ,: em i; vie nous, 


Ls - wa T2 * - ” @& © - 7 - pa 2 ce» 4» Saagt , "fg 3s 
merce and hoſpitality ; and it is either defenſive onely, or.de- CLINE 
fenfive and offenſive together,and with exception of certaine- $54 vary 
G & <—g—tptn ; wt; . - TR 


Princes and ſtates, .or; without exception. 


awd perk: is that which is offenfive and defenty 
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all, and againſt all,to be a friend to his friends, and an enemy. 
_ tohis enemies : and fach 1t ts gosd to make with thoſe that 
areſtrong and puiflant, and by cquall alliance, Leagues ars 
Iikewife either perpetual, or Itmitted to'certain times ; con- 
monly they are perpetuall, but the better and fareſt is to 1i- 
mit 1t to certaine trmes, tothe end he may have meanes to re- 
forme, to take away, ox adde to the articles, or wholly to de- 
part if need be, as he ſhall Ge it moſt expedient. And though 
a'man would judge them tobe fach, as ſhould be perpetuall, 
yet it is befter to renew them(which a man may and muſt do 
before the time be expired ) then to makethem perpetuall. 
For they languiſh and grow cold, and whoſoever findeth 
himfelfe VER wil fooner breake them, if they be perpe- 
ttrall,then if they be Irmitted ,in which caſe he will rather ſtay 
the time. And thus much of thee feven neceſhry proviſions. 


CuaPp.,: ITE. 


The ſecond part of this politicke prodlence, and government 
; of the ſtate , which concerneth the ation nnd 
government of the Prince, 


; T JAving diſcourſed of the proviſion , and inftructed afſo- 

A ſummarie de- veraigne with what and how he ſhould furniſh and de- 
ſcription of the | fed himſilke and his ſtate, let us come to the a&ion,and let us 
no *e fe how he ſhould employ himfelſe, and make uſe of theſe 
TE” Nt is tofay,in a word,wel to command and govern. 
But before we come to handle this diſtin&ly, according to 
the diviſion which we have made, we may fay in groſk that 

well to governe and to maintaine himſelfe in his ſtate, conſi- 

Meth in the acquiſition of two things, good will and autho- 

Denevelence, tie.. Good will is a love and ation toward the foveraigne 
| —_— 9 and his ſtate, Authority is a great and good opinion, and ho- 


pillars of *  rrourable efteeme of the foveraigneand his ſtate, By thefirſt 
pe nd the He and the ſtate is toved, by the ſecond, fearcd. 


Thck arc notcontrary things, but different, as love and feare. 
'Bothiof theo: 1tdþet thenh jets aridtrangers ,/ but- it ſe- 


meth 4 


" w 64 bs; - . 
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meth that rtiore properly, Benevolthee belongeth torhe&ftb! = 
je, and authority to theſtranger ; Amorem apyd populares, Tacic 
metum apnd hoſtes querat': The Prince muſt ſeeks lov: Fol Is 
owne, feare from enemies, Toſpeake ſimply and abſolutely, Atl- 
thority'is chemore ſtrong and'vigorous, more large and du- 
rable. The temperature and harmonie 'of both'is a perte& 
thing,but according to the diverſity of ſtates,of peoples ;their 2 
natures'and humours, the'one is more eaticand more 'neceſſa- 
ric in ſome places then'in others The meanes to attaine them 
botly; are contained and handled in'that which hath beene 
aid befote , 'eſbecially of the manners -and vertne of a"ſove- 
raigne : nevertheleſſaof cach-we will fpeake a little. 

| Benevolence or good will (a rhing very profitable and al- 2 
moſt wholly neceffary, 1nſomuch that of itlfe it preyaileth 3erevolence # 
much-, and without it alt the reft hath bir little affuranice)” po_ I 
attained by three mcanes,gentleneſſe or clemencje;hot only in os 
| words and deeds, but munch more ith his commands* and the 
adminiſtration of the ſtate, for ſo doe the natures of menre- 
quire, who arc impatient both of ferving wholl ,and main- : 
taining themſelves in entire liberty, 1Vec rot Yorbithgzn PA Tacite ©... 
ti, nec totam libertatem': Neither to endure Wholly ſervitude, nor 4 
altogether liberty : They obey willingly as ſubjeas, not as 
ſlaves, D omits ut pareant, non ut ſerviant. And to ſay the truth, 
a man doth --more. willingly obey him which commandeth 
gently and-mildly ; Remſſtns imperanti melins parethr - quis Senec. ; 
vhlt amari largnida regnet manu.'He that will Be'belovetl, bet bins 
reigne witha'foft hand, Power (faith C e/ar a great Do@our in 
this matfer”) indifferently exerciſed preſerveth all; but he 
that kcepeth not a moderation m1 his commands, is neverbe- 
loved not affared: :But yet 1t miſt/not bean over-Iooſe, and 
folteffinindte mildneſle; leſt'a 'mani thereby cotrie Into Ton- 
tempt, which is-worſe then ſcare,” Sel incorrupto agcts hiniore'; Tacit, 
The leaders hi nowr being both wayes mtemerate. It is the part of 
Wiſdome to temper this, neither ſezkirig to be feared by ma- 
> mon terrible, nor loved by too-much debafing him- | 

| ##.:-. iT 654-1, ; 7 (01.551: 30 QONICHTTCAY 115 T 
-./The/feond:meane to attaine benevoltnet is b nice; 
I meane firſt towards -11, eſpecially the'thicanct people, by zerefcd... 
providetice and good: policic, whereby corne an SN ther ; 
2 2, | we 2 necelſarie _ 
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neceſfar (Erfings for the ſuſtenance of this-liks, may;.not be. 
t 


wanting, but 161d at an indifferent price yea ſmayabound 1F it 
be polſible, that deareneſis and dearth afHi& not the ſubject. 
For the meaner fort have no care for the publike good, but 
Tacit, for this end, Yalgo wha cx repwhlica annone cara;T he onely care. 
the vulgar. Jort bave of the cctomon-wealth.is the proviſion of wis 
| Guall,and other neceſſaries, | 1k a 
4 ' The third tneane- is liberalitie (beneficence more ſpeciall) | 
2 3beralily- which isa bait, yeaan enchantment, to draw, to winne,and 
captivate the wills of. men : So ſweet a. things it to receiye, 
honourable to. give.. In fuch fort , that a wiſe man hath ſaid, 
That a ſtate Fþs better defend it ſelfe by good deeds, than by 
| axes, This vertue is alwayes requiſite, but eſpecially in the - 
Chap-2.art.33+ entrance and ina new ſtate. To whom, how much, and how = 
_ - liberalitic muſt be exerciſed, hath beene faid before. The 
xanes of benevolence have: beene wiſcly practiſed by Awgu- 
[an Qi muitem dons, populum annona, cunttes uulcedine otis 
pellexit: Who won the ſeuldiers wth gifts,the people with proviſion 
of vittunls,and all with the fweetneſſe of reſt aud peace. | 
. Authority 1s another pillar offſtate ; J{ajeftus imprryis, ſalus 


Tacit: 


S: | 
Authority. ti tutela: The majeſtic vf empire, is the guaraianf ſafety. : Ihe 
invincible fortreſſe of a _ who he wiowL 4 rCa- 
ſon all theſe, that dare to contemne or make head againſt him: - 
Yea becauſe of this they darc not attempt, and all-men deſire 
to be in grace and favour with lim. Its. compoſed of fearc 
and reſpe&, by which two a Princeand his Gateis feared of 
By what itss land cured, Toartaine this authority,beſides the proviſion 
acquired. of things above named, .there'are three meanes which muſt 
carctully be-kept in the forme of commanding. 
+ _ The: tft is ſeveritic,, which is better , more wholeſome, - 
Severity affixed, durable, then common lenitie, and great facili- 
; - tic, which proceederh ſt from the nature of the people, 
which as 45fot/c faith, is aot fo well borne and bred,as to be 
Into duty and obedicfce by love, or ſhame, but by 
force and feare of qrniſhnt ; and Fecondly fromthe gene+ 


rall corruption of the manners,and conta gious licentiouſneſſ 
cha man myſt not thinketo.mend by mild- 
ich doth zather give aid 40 IN attempts, If 
and hopeof impuaitic, whioh.s the 
| plague __ 


and gevermet af fue ich, con EDY . 
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z00 nd, Tt-is a favour rh gr toma 
tke , ſometimes well we chal fame ons. yr he ou 
Fonictines cut off a finger HE Bang Phan tif rh - 
row the wholc-arme, Exetin £ ent anſ\y er-ql fa 
king of Thrace, whom qne tdling that he | ape then And man, 
and not the king, anfwered, T Thr his 1 pace mae his fub- 
zeas: ſound: and wile. Severity officers and magl- 
ſtrates in their devoire, drivetr away flatrerers; Ge 


wicked perſons, impudent c _— Es np yrannies. 


Whereas contrariwike, tuo great! 0 ery ire teto 
all theſe kinde of” people, whos follo opertt an exhaufting 
- the treaſuries, impunity of th 7 wicked, impoyerifiin 
Fo rf as plumes and Mes in a "rhumat icke 
Gabdb n thafe. pron at are Pom "a5 OT 
neſk © f los. Chicentious ikert op 6: F Hehog gear Arc 
thought to have undone and ruinated the Empire: :Thefeve- 
rity of Sever, and afterwards of Hbcanbes® did Do 
it, and brought i it into good cftate, But yet this hf 
be with' ſame moderation, intermiſfion;” and * top 
the end that rigoyr towards a few might hold'r - I wh 
world in feare z Ur para ad paycos mers ad onones * That 
prniſhment lights upon a few, ſo the feare may invade all. And veces 
more fldome puniſhments ſerve | more for the reformation 
of a ſtate, fkith an ancient Writer , then the more frequent. 
This is'to'be underftood, if vices gather | not ftrchgth; and 
men grow not 0 inatively obſtinite in them ; for then | he 
muſt not ſparc ether ſword or fire: Crudelem wedicun in 
remperans ger facit ; eAy Intemper gre fe icks perfe on 194 kerh a 


cruell "Phyſician. 
The cond is conftancie, which is a ſtayed ieſehiion, 


whereby the Prince marching alwayes with one and the ne conftastin, 


pace, without altering or changijng,maintaineth, _—_ CS,ANC 
enfarceth the obſervation of RA pI lawes and cuſto "as i mes: 
To change and to'be readviſed, beſides that It 1s; Tl, = 

ar litter 


of inconi}ancie and irreſolution,jit brin geth 
and-to the foveraign There to the Rate” COLVory gtter 
- m—_—_ this1s reaſon wy _ wenn much 
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forbid thechange,and rechang ;olanything dnfbelayetand 


gogd. And therefore all innovatoyrs arc ſuſpeRted,dangerous, 
and to be away.. And there. cannot be.any cauſe or oc- 


lingly, ſweetly and ſlowly, by little and little,and.almoſt in- 
ſntibly ,levicer & lens, 


commit. it to.another, referring all Tings to his counſ{ll, to 
the end that all: may have their. cycupon 


Ariſtor? any. perſon., Communzss cuſtedia principatus., neminen unun 


Senec.. 


anthority if it be great. | 
g Behold here % Juſt and honeſt meanes in a ſoveraigne to 
Againft unjuſt maintaine with benevolence and love his authoritic;,.and to 
«utbority and ; make himfclte to be loved. and feared altogether :. for.the one 
| "Wy without the other is neither ſecure nor reaſonable. And there- 
fore we abhorre a tyrannicall authority, and that feare that 1s 
an enemy. to love and benevolence,and is with a publike hate, 
Oderint quem metuant. , They will hate whom they feare,, which 
the wicked ſeek after abuſing their, power. The conditions ofa 
good Prince & of a tyrant a:< nothung alike,and cafily, diſtin- 
guiſhed. They may, beall reduced to theſe two paints , the 
M i; | | One 


and orvernment of the ſlate, whichconceryeth;ec. Avg 
onet9 keepethelawes of God and of nature, or to' trample 
them under foot ; the other to docall forthe publike good 
and profit of the tubje& , or tocmploy all to-his particular 


rofit and pleaſure, Now a Prince tharhe maybe (ach as hee 


hould,muſt alwayes'remember,thar,as it isa felicity to have 
powers to. doewhata man will , (oit is trucgrearneſſe to will 
thatthat aman.fſhau'd;C e/ari cirm ommin ticent propter hocmie 
vn liceat:#t felicitatiseft poſſe quantum velis,fit wagnitu#ints 
velle quatam poſſis,vel potizes quantum debras. Sering-al things 
gre lawf#l for Ca/ar to do, 3t 5s therefore thelefſe lawful for bum 
to docit: Arit is afelicity to be able to doe whatſoever thowwilt, 
ſo it x5 a point of greatneſſe to wil what thou ſhouldeſt , orrather 
what thow onghteft. The greateſt infelicity that can happents 
a Prince, is to beleeve that all things are lawfull that he can, 
& that pleaſeth him. So'ſoon ashe.conſentethto this thought, 
of geod hee is made wicked. Now this opinion is ſetledin 
them by the helpe of flatrerers, who never ceaſe alwayes to 


Plin, de Traia. 


preachunto them the greatnes of their power ; and very few -- 


faichfull ſeryitours there are, that dare totell them what their 
duty is. But there is notin the wotld a more dangerous flat- 
teny; than that wherewith a man flattereth himſelfe, when the 
fattcrer and flattered is one and the fame ; there isno remedy 
forthisdiſcaſe.Neverthelclc ic fallech out ſomerimes in con 
ſideratibnof the times perſons, places, cccafions, thera good 
King muſt do thofe things which in oneward appearance may 
ſcemietyrannicall jag when iris queſtion of reprefling anc» 
ther tyrannie, thatis to ſay, of a furious people,the licencious 
liberty of whom, isatrae tyrannic : or-of. the noble arid rich 
who tyrannize over thepaorand meaner people: or when the 
king is poore and needy , not knowing whereto get ilver,to 


raiſe loanes upon the richeſt. And we muſt nor thiak thar the 


ſeverity of a Princeiis abwayes tyrannie,or his guards and for- 
trefles,ar the majxe:ſty'of his imperious commands, which are. 
ſometimes profitable,” yeaneceflary , andare moreco'be defi- 
red thanthe ſweet prayers of tyrants. | 
-Thefe are the two true ſtayes and pillers of a'Prince, and 0 
a ſtate, if bythem a Prince know how to majntaine andpre 


3 whereof 
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. Hate and con-” 
ſve himſelf from thertwocontraries, which are-the murthe- — ; 
| rersof a princeand-tate, thatis * fay; hatred and cortempe,” 
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whereof the better to avoid them, atdto take heed of them, 
a word or two. Hatred contrary to benevolence,isa wicked 
and obſtinate atfcRion of ſubjects againſt the prince and his 
ſtate : It ordinarily proceedeth trom feare of what isto come, 
or dclire of revenge of what is paſt,or from them both. This 
hatred when it is great, and ot many, a prince can hardly 
eſcape it; ſultorum odys null opes poſſunt reſiſtere: No pow 
er or riches can reſt the hatred of many; Ace is expoſed to all, 
and there needs but oneto make an end of all. {xlte lis 
mann ills una cervix : They have many hands,he but one neck. 
It ſtandeth hjm upon therefore to preſerve himſelf, which he 
{hall doe by flying thoſe things that ingender it, that js to ay, 
cruelty and avarice, the contraries to the aforeſaid inſtru- 
ments of benevolence. wy (5) 
He muſt preſerve himſelfe pure and free from baſe cruelty, 
nnworthy greatnefſe, very infamous toa princc ; Butcontra- 
rily he muſt arme himſclte with clemency , as hath becne faids 
before, in the vertues required in a prince. But foraſmuch as 


puniſhments,though they be juſt and neceſſary in a ſtate,have 


ſome image of cruelty , hee muſt take heed to carry himſclfe 
therein with dexterity, and for this end I will give him this 
advice : Let himnor put his hand tothe ſword of jJuſtice,but: 
very ſeldome and unwillingly : Zibenter damnat qui'cito : 
ergo iil;parſimonia etiam viliſſims ſanguinis +. He condemmeth' 
willingly that doth it haftily ; therefore heis to be ſparing even 
of the baſeſt blood. 2, Enforcedfor the publike good,and ra- 
thcr for example, and to terrific others from the like offence : 
+: That it be to puniſh the faulty; and that withourcholer, or: 
Joy, or other paſſion : And if he muſt needs ſhew ſome pa(- 
ſion, that it be compaſſion : 4. Thar it bee according tothe. 
accuſtomed manner of the couytrey, and not after a new, for 
new puniſhments are teſtimonies of cruelty : 5. Without: 
giving his afliſtance,or being preſent ar the exc<cution : 6:Ahd 
if he muſt puniſh. many, he muſt diſpatch it ſpeedily , and all - 
at a blow; for to make delayes, and to uſe one corretion afts: 
cer another, is a token that he taketh'delight, pleaſeth &feed- 


_ - ethhimſelfe therewith. <2011-J $8 #151 FUL 
., He muſtlikewiſc mm himſclfe from avarice, kfinfeill: 

. befitting agteat pertonage: It. is ſhewed either by cxaſting. 
| | | en 8 
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and government of the ſlate, which concerneth,&c. 407 
and gathering overmuch,, or by giving too.little. The firſt 
doth much difpleaſe the people, by nature covetous,to'whom 
their goodsare as theirblood and their life ; The ſecond; /\men 
of ſerviceand merit, who have laboured for the publike good, 
& have reaſon to thinke that they deſerve ſome - 14m Pref 
Now how a Prince ſhould governe himfclfe herein,and inhis 
treaſure and exchequer affaires, either in laying their founda- 
tion,or ſpending or preſerving them, hath beene:moreatlarge 
diſcourſed inthe ſecond Chapter. I will here only ſay, That 
a Prince muſt. carefully pos bimſclfe from threethings : 
Firſt from reſembling , by over-great and exceflive impoſiti- 


ons, theſe tyrants, fubjet mongers, Cannibals; Zn deve- 


rant plebems ficut eſcam panis.jusboest , quorum erarium ſpolie 
rium civium cruentarumg, predarum receptaculum ; Who de- 
wvorre the people as a morſell of bread, and whoſe ftore-houſe is 
the receptacle of the ſpoiles of the citizens, and bloody pretes,tor 
this breeds danger of tumble, witnefſe ſo many cxamples,and 
miſcrable accidents: Secondly, from baſe unkhoneſ parſimg- 
ny, as well in gathering together, (indignnm lucrum ex omni 
occafione oderari ; & ut icitur , etiarns a morigio anferrt ; To 
ſmell unworthy gaine out of every occafion, and as it is ſaid, to 
take away ever from the dead, and therefore he muſtner ſerve 
his turn-herein with accuſations, confiſcations,unjult ſpoiles 
as in giving nothing, or toolittle; and that mercenarily, an 
with long and importunarte ſuit: - Thirdly, from vidlencein 
the levie of his proviſion, and thartif it be poſſible, he never 
{cize upon the moveables and utenſils of husbandry. This 
doth principally belong to receivers and purveyers , whoby 
their rigorous courſes, expoſe the prince tothe hatred of rhe 
people, and difhonour him ; a people ſubtile, cruell, with 
fix hands andthree heads , as one faith. A Prince therefore 
muſt provide that they be honeſt men, andif they faile. in 

their duties, to corre them ſeverely , with cough chaſtiſe- 
ment; and great amends, to the end they may reſtore and dif 
gorge like ſpunges, that which they have ſacked and drawne 
unjuſtly from the people. heres nk 226d 

Let us come to the other worſe.enemy ; contempt z which 
is a ſiniſter, baſe, and abje& opinion of the-prifice,: andthe 
ſtate; This is the d: ath of a Foe » as authority is the tou! 
If 4 an 
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fatlcothe ground. And cvenasauthority , as hath beenefah 
is more trongand large than benevolence ,- fo contempt 1 
morecontrary anddangercus than tiatred, which dareth-not 
any:thing;being held backe by feare, if comtempe which ſhac 
keth off fcare, arme it not, and giveth courage to excciiteeIt is 
true thatcontemprt isnortocommon;eſpeciallyif hebe a true 
and lawfu Princc,cxcept he beſhcha one,as doth wholly de= 


Att: 5» | 


- 


Plin, in Pan, grade ar proftumee himafelfe;, E1 wndeatur rite de imperio ; 
dud [cence tagive over his Empire: Nevertheleſs wembiſt fee 

{tom whence this contempt dotrh.come,thatweniy the ber 

ter knew how toaverd. it, It proceederh from'things contrae 

ry tothoſe meanesrhur winand getauthoricy”, and'efpecially 
fromtkregtharistofayfonytovlooſe;citminate, mild,lan- 

guiſhing and careleſle,' op very light formeof government, 

Azill ferme of Withoutany hold or: ſtay ; this isaſtate without aſtate;ander 
governnese. fich Prices the ſubſe are made bold;and infolent,al things 
being permicted; becauſe: the: Prince takes care of nothing. 

Adalam prinaipeiebaberc',: jb quo nit ahi liceat 290 7b 

90 omnia onmibus:: It iis ap evvllthing to have a Privce, nnder 

whay nothing 55. /awfull:for any man: Bat worſe 1s have hin 

Infalicity. avaer how all things are lawfull for all m:n, 'Secondly,from 
the ill hap andinfelicity'of the Prince , whether it be in his 

affires which-fucceed norwell,y of ibis litfe and iflbe; if he 

 haveno children, whoare # great prop and Fay to a Prince, 
-otittheuncertainty of his ſucceſi5rs , whrreof eAlexander 

the great complained :' Orbitas mea quod fine hiberts ſums, fpera 

witar : AIfromnmien aule veg liberi: My want of chi1tre1 14s 

&; th wwe to'be deſpiſed. s' Royal children are a defence to the kings 

Manners. howſe. Thirdly; from manners, cfpecia!'ydiflolute, look;, and 
udluptuous, unkemneſſe,pluttony, as a.fo rutticity,chi:dilhe 

14. neſle, feurrility.. Hy 

The :uwinfio, Thus in grofſe have Iſpoken of the ation of a Prince. 
of fo. ies of [T0 handle! mmore difthwtty and par: tculaly, wee mult re- 
4.7riace, = micmhber,as harh-bin faidin the beginning, that'it ts two-fold, 
peaceable and military';, by the peaccable F here nnderttand: 


that = 


that ordinary ation, which is every day done, and atal times 
of peaceand of yyarre; by the military , that which ignot 
exercifed, but in time of 'warre.- ' | 
The peaceableandordinaryadtion of afaveraigne,cannat 
be wholly preſcribed, it-isan infinite thing, andeonfiftethas 
weltin taking heed-to doe, as to doe. We will here givethe 
priacipalt and-more neceflary adviſcthents. Firlt therefore a 
Prince muſt provide'that hee be faichfally and diligently adp 
vartifed of ailthings. Thisall things may be'reduced jo two 
heads, whereupon there are two ſorts of advertifementsand 
adyertiſers, who muſt be fairhtull and affured, wiſe and ſcerer, 
though in:ſome there bee required a greater liberty and con- 
ſtancy thawinothers. Some are toadwvertiſe him of highonour 
and duty, of his.defe&s, and 'totell himtherruth;' There are 
no kind of: people-in the world; who have ſomuchneed of 
fach friends,as Princes have ; who ncither ſee nocunderſtand 
burby the eyegand' cares of another, They naintainand hold: 
upapublike life, are toſatisfie fomany people, have ſa many 
things hid from them: , that before they be aware, they fall 
intoche hatred anddercftation of 'their people ; for matters 
that would be eafily-remedicd andicared, if they had been in 
timeadvertiſed of them. On the other fide free advertiſe» 
ments; whichare the beſt offices of true amity, are perillons. 
about ſoveraignes;-though Princes be over delicate and ſhew 
great infirmity, if fortheir good andprofit, theycannoten- 
dure a free advertiſement, which enforceth nothing, it being 
in their power, whatſoever they heare,. todoe what they liſt. 
Others arero advertiſe the Prince of whatſocver paſleth, not 
orily amongſt his fubjes, and within the circuit of his ſtate; 
but with his bordering neighbours... I fy of all;that concers 
neth eirherafarre off, orneereathand; hivown ſtate or his 
neighbours. Theſe two kind of people-anſurer-in ſame (dre 
d thoſetwotriends.of Aſexorder; Epheftionand Cratergs, 
of whom-che one loved the King;theother Alexavder;that is 
toſay, theonethe ſtare, the other theperſon. + wo 
Secondly, a Prince muſt alwayes have'in his hand alittle 
booke or memoriall containing three things: firſtand-princi- 
pally a briefe regiſter of the affaires of the ftare 5. ro:thetnd 
R nay know what he muſt do, whatis begunto 
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and government of the fate which concerntrhecvc. 40g — * 
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char there remainenothing imperfe& , -and ill executed : A 
catalogueor bedrowle of the moſt worthy perſonages that 
have well deſerved,or are likely to deſerve well of the. weal- 
publike : A memoriall of the gifts which he hath bcſtowed, 
ro whom and wherefore ; otherwiſe without theſe three, 
there muſt neceſſarily follow many inconveniences.The grea- 
teſt Princes and wikſt Politicians have uſed it, Angnffms,T im 
berius, Veſpaſian , Trajan, Adrian, the Antonies, 

Thirdly, in afinuch as one of the principall duties of a 
Prince, 15to appoint and order both rewards and puniſh- 
ments, - the one whereof is favourable, the other odious, a 
Prince muſt retaineunto himſelf the diſtribution of rewards, 
ax eſtates, honours, immunities, reſtitutions , graces and fa- 
yours, and cave unto his officers, to executeand pronounce 
condemnations, forfcitures, confiſcations, deprivations, and 


other puniſhments. 


Fourthly, in the diſtribution of rewards, gifts, and good 
deeds, he muſt alwayes be ready and willing ,' give thembe- 
fore they be asked, if he can, and not to looke that he ſhould 
refuſe them ; and hee muſt givethem himſelfe, if it may be, 
or cauſe them to be given in his preſence. By this means gitts 
and good turnes ſhall be better received , and given tobctrer 
purpoſe, and he ſhall avoid two great and common inconve- 
niences, which deprive men of honourand worth of thoſe 
rewards that are duc unto them: the one isa long purſait,dife 
ficu't and cHargeable, which a man muſtundergoe,to obtaine 
that which he would, and thinketh to have deſerved, which 
isno ſmall gricfe to honourable minds, and men of ſpirit : 
The other, that after a man hath obtained of the Prince a gift, 
before hee can poſleſle it, .it coſteth the one halfe, and more, 


. of that it is worth, and many times'comes tonothing. 
 Letus cometo the military a&ion , wholly neceflary for 


Of the military the preſervation-and defence of a.Prince, of the ſubjeRts, and 


«Fiona which 
confc/teth in 
three paints. 
Toenterpriſes 
where two 
things arg re- 


quired. 


the wholeſtate, let us ſpeake thereof briefly, All this matter 
or ſubje& may be reduced to three heads, To enterpriſe, 
make, finiſh war.-In the enterpriſe;there muſt be two thiogs, 
Juſtice and prudence, and an avoidance of their contraries,in- 
Juſtice and temerity. Firſt,the warre-mult be juſt, yea Juſtice 


Theſe 


maſt march before valour, as deliberation before execution. 


— | ” 


aud government of the ftate, which concermeth. &c. 4.11 
Theſe reaſons mult be of no force, yea abhorred, That righe 
conſiſteth in force ; That the iflue or event decidethirt, That 
the ſtronger cariethit away. Buta prince muſt looke jnto the 
cauſe, into the ground and foundation, and not into the iflue ; 
Warre hath it lawes and ordinances as well as peace. God fa« 
yoreth juſt warres, and giveth the victory to whom it plea(- 
eth him, and therefore wee muſt firſt make ourſclves capable 
of this favour by the equity of the enterpriſe. Warre then 
muſt not be began and undertaken forall cauſes, upon every 
occaſion : Nonex omns occaſione querere trinumphumn : Not to 
ſecke triumph for every occaſion : And aboveall a prince mutt 
take heed thatambition, avarice, choler, poſſeſſe himnot and 
cary him beyond reaſon, which arcalwayes, toſay the truth, 
the more ordinary motives to warre : Yaa & ea vets cauſa 
bellandi eft profunda cnpide imperij & divitiaruns : maximans 
gloriam in maximo imperio petant : Rupere fedu impins lucrs 
furor, &- ira preceps : One, axd that an ancient cauſe of way is 
the greedy deſire of rule and of riches : they eftceme the greateſt 
glory in the greateſt command : the wicked rage of gaine break- 
eth leagues, and ſtirs up wrath, 

That a warre may bee inall points juſt, three things are ne- 
cellary,that it be denounced and undertaken by him thathath 
power to doe it, which is only the ſovcraigne. 

Thar it be for ajult cauſe, ſuch as a defenfive war is,which is 
abſoluec juſt, being juſtified by all reaſon amongſt the wiſe,by 
neceſſity amongſt the barbarians, by nature amongſt beaſts: 1 
lay defenſive, of himſclfe, thatis, of his life, his liberty, his 
parents, his coantrey 3.of his allies and confederates,in regard 
of that faith he hatb given :- of ſuch as are nnjuſtly oppreſſed. 
ui non defendit, nec obſeſtit, ſipoteſtinjurie; tam yi in vitio, 
quam fi parentes ant patriam,aut ſocios deſerat : He that defene 
deth not nar refiteth injury, if be can,is as much infault, as if he 

betraied bis parents his country or his friends, Theſe 3. heads of 
defence are within the bounds of juſtice, according to Saint 
Ambroſe Fortitudo,que per bella tuetar d barbaris patriam,uel 
defendit infirmosguel a latronibus ſocios, plena juſtitie eff : 1t is - 
Fortitude ful of juſtice, which by wars defendeth the conntry from 
barbarians.,or protetteth the weakor compari 0013 -- 
robbers. Another more briefly , divideth it into two heads, | 
| altn 
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faith and health 5; Nadume bella 4 civitate optinea ſuſcipitnr, 
zifi aut pro fide , aut pro ſalute : No war u andertaken by any 
worthy city, but exther for faithtulneſſe or for ſafety ; and to ot= 
fenfiye warre: he puts two conditians ; that it proceed from 
ſame former offence given, as outrage oruſurpation, and ha» 
vivg redemanded openly by a Heraid that which hath bin ſur- 
priled and taken away (poſt clarigatnm) and fought itby way 
of juſtice, which muſt ever goc toremolt. For if men be wil- 
ling to ſubmit themſelves unco juſtice, and reaſon, there let 
them ſtay themſelves; if not,the lift, and therefore neceſlary, 
1s juſt aod lawfull : «ſtrom bellum quibus neceſſariam ; pla are 
ma quibus nulla ni/i in armis reliuquitur ſpes : That wary is juſt 
to whong it is necefſary; armes are honeſt and righteous to thens, 
that have no ether hope or refuge left but only in armes, | 
Thirdly, to a good end, that isto ſay, peace and quietneſle, 
Sapicntes pacis cauſa bellum.gerunt, & laborem {pe oth ſuſten- 
tant : ut in pace fine mjuria vivant : Wiſe men wage warre for 
peace ſake , and /uſtaine labour 5n hope of reft ; that they may 
live zn peace without injury. + * | 8 
Afterjuſtice commeth prudence , whereby a man doth ad- 
viſedly deliberate before by ſound of trumpet hepubliſheth 
the warre. And therefore, that nothing be done our of palli- 
on, and over-raſhly , it is neceflary that he conſider of the. 
points ; of forces and meanes,as well his owne , as his ene- 
mies ; ſecondly, of the hazard and dangerous revolution of 
humanethings, «ſpecially of armes, which are variable, and 
wherein fortune hath greateſt credit, and exerciſeth more her 
Empire then in any other thing , wherein the iſſue may bee 
ſach;rhat inan houre it caricth all : Sinw!/ parta ac ſperats dc- 
corannns hore fortuna vertere poteff : The fortune of one houre 
may overthrow all honour both gotten end hoped for. 
Thirdly, af \ thofe greatevils, infelicitice, and publike and 
particular miſeries, which warre doth neceflarily bring with 
it, and which be fuch as the onely imagination is lamentable. 
Fourthly, of che calunnies, malcdiAtions,and rcproaches that 
arc ſpredabroadagaink the authors of the warre, by reaſon 
of thoſe evile.and aniferies that folloyy it. For there ts nothing 
more. ſubje& ro thet s and judgements of menthan 
watTre. But all lighteth upon the Chictetaine. ts 
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lorarsconditio het oft, proſpera omnes fibi vendicant, atfverſa uni 
imputantur : T his 15 a moſt unjuſt condition of warre, when all ave 
challenge to themſelves the proſperous events , and the unkappie 
(acceſſes are inputed to.one alone, All theſe things together 
make the. juſtelt warre that may be-deteſtable, faith S. Aruga= 
ſtine; and therefore it ſtandeth a ſoveraigne upon, not to en- 

ter into warrcs but upon great neceſſitic;as it is faid of Augn- 
ſus ; and not to-ſuffer himklfe to be carried by thoſe incendia- | 

rics and firebrands of warre,who for ſome particular paſſion, 

are ready to kindle and inflame him, quibxs in pace durins ſer- Pindar, ” 
vitium eſt, in id nati, ut nec ipſi quieſcant neque alios finant: They 

to whom ſervice is hard in peace, are borne tothis, that neither 

themſelves can be quiet, nor yet ſuffer others. And theſe menare 
commonly-fuch, whok noſes doe bleed when they come to 

the fact it lfc, Dulce bellum snexpertis : War is ſweeteſt to them 

that have not knowne it, A wiſe ſoveraigne will keepe himielfe 

in peace, neither provoking, nor fearing war, neither diſqui- 

eting cither his owne ſtate, or anothers, betwixt hope and 

feare, nor comming to thoſe extremities of periſhing himſelfe 

or making others to periih. | | | 

- The kecond-head of militarie ation, is to make war, where- XN 

unto arc required.three things, Munitions,Men,Rules of war. 4, ſecond! head 
The firſt is proviſion and munition of all things neceflary for to mate warre, 
warre, ,which muſt be done in good timeand at leifure, for it whereunto three 
were great indiſcretion in cxtremitics to be employed abont #2#gs are re- , 
the ſearch and proviſion of tho: things which- he ſhoutd 77 "ay 


Proviſion,and | | 


have alwayes ready; "Din. apparandam eft, ut'vimcas celerins : munition, 
It muſt be long preparing, that thou mayeſt"the ſjeecier overcome. 

| Now of the ordinarie and perpetuall provition required for 
the good of the Prince and the {tate at all times, hath beecne . 
ſpoken in the firſt part ofthis chapter,which is wholly of this 
ſubje&. The principall provifions and munitions of warre are 
three, Money, which is the vitall ſpiritzand finewes'of warre, 
whereof hath beene ſhewed.in the ſecond Chapter. 2. Armes 
both off:nſive and defenſive, whereof likewiſe heretofore, 
Theſe twoareordinarie, and at all times. 3.: Viftuals,: with- 
out which a man can neither conquer, nor live, wholearmics 
are overthrowne. without a blow ſtrucken;fouldiers grove li- 

_ cenfious and unrulic, andit_..is not poſſible 'todoc anygood. 


-— 


[24 
Men. 


25 
Rather foot 
then birſe. | 


26 | 
And naturall 
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Diſcighnans neu ſervat jejunus exerritu : A faſting and hungry 
armue obſerveth no ds/cepline,” But this igan extraordinary pro- 
viſion, and not perpetuall, and is not made but for war. It is 
neceſfry therefore that in tbe deliberating of warre, there be 
great. ftorc-houſes made for viduals, corne, poudered* fleſh, 
both for the army which is in the field, 'and for rhe garriſons 
in the fonticrs,which may be bcſieged. | * - "2m ©. 
Thekeond thing requred to make warre , are men fit to 


| aſlaile and to defend ; we muſt diſtinguiſh them, The firſt di- 


ſinion 1s, into ſanldjers, and leaders or captaines, beth arc 
nceceffarie.. The fouldiers are the body , the capraines the 


{foule, the lifeof thearmy, whogive motion and ation : we 


will fpeake firſt of thefouldiers whomake the bedy in groffe. 
There aredivers ſorts of them : There are footmen and horſe- 
men ; natarall of the ſunecountrey, and rangers; ordinaric 
and fabſidzarie. We.muſt firſt compare them all together, to 
the'end we may know which are the better, and tobe prefer- 
red, and afterwards we will ſechow to make our choice,and 
hſtly,how to governe 2nd diſcipline them. D-> + 
In this compariſon all are not of one accord. Some, eſpeci- 


Ally:rude and barbarous people , preferre horſemen before 


footmen; others quite contrary. A man may ſay that the'foot 
are {imply and abſolatcly the :bettor., for they ferve both 
thorowout the warrc, and nll places, -and atell oceafions ; 


« Whercasinhillic, rough, craggie, and-{iraight places, and'in 


fieges, the cavalaric is almoſt unprofitable. 'They are likewiſe 


more ready and leffe chargeable: and if they be wellled and 


armed, as It is fit they ſhould, they.endure the chocke of the 
horſemen. They are likewtſe preferred by-ſuch as are Doctors 
in this Art. A man mayſfay that the cavalarie is better in a 
combat, and for a ſpeedy diſpatch; Equeſtrium virinm pro- 
$rium,cito parare,cito cedere vittoviam : It t: proper to the troupes 
of horſemen quickly to get , and quickly t»lsſe the viftorie. For 


«the foot are:not ſo ſpeedy, but what they doe, they performe 
-moreſurely, LE 


As fornatarall fouldiers and-ftrangers,divers men are like- 


-Wiſkeof divers opinions touching: their precedencic;but with- 
Shen Prengerse out: Al daibe-the | | 


.morcloyall then mercenarieſtrangers, 


naturall are-mueh'better, -becauſe they arc - 


OE OR OT IONS SETS 
Ca "ada 


bi 


Vinaleſq; manns, ubi fas, bi maxima mercoi,'” - 
T heſe mercenary bands that nſe tofight, 
For greateſt wages,nat for greateſt right. 


More patient and obedient; carrying themſelves with more 


honour-and refpe& towards their leaders, -more courage in 
combats, more ation to the viRtorie and good of theit 
countrey : : They coſt leſſe, and are more ready then ſtrangers, - 
who are many times mutinous, yea in greatelt neceſſities,ma- 


king more ſtirre,than doing fervice,and the moſt part of them | 


are importunate, and burdenſome to the Common-weale , 
cruell.to thoſe of the country whom they forrage as enemies. 
Their comming and departure is chargeable, and many times 
they are expected and attended with great loſſeand inconve- 


nience. 1f in ſome extremity there be need of them , be ito, - 
bat yet let them be in farre lefſe number then thenatirall, - 


and let them make but aa member and part of thearmy , not 


the body. For there 1s danger, that it they ſhall fee themſelves 


equall .in force , or more ſtrong then the naturall, they will 
make themſelves their maſters that called them, as m 


times it hath fallen out. For he is maſter of the ſtate; that is - 


maſter of the forces.: And againe, if it be poſſible; tet them be 
drawne from allies and confederates, who bring with them 
more trult and ſervice then they that are ſimple ftrangers. 


” 


ſubjeAs, and becauſe they handle them like enemies ; they 


make themſclvesodious unto: theni, whereby they Kars to 
arme-them or to employ them in the warres LJ: 


> 


neceffarie,; but the durence betweene then 55, *that the orfj- 4s | 
marie are. .kfſe. jri-number , are alway afoot'and in armes, 4 /ubſebary. * 


both in peace and in warre: and of the we haveſpoktn'in 


the provalion, a peeple wholly deſtinated and confmcd to the. - 
.warres, formed to. all exerciſeof armes, reſolute; This is the * 


in warre.: fiich were the Rewer legions = Thee ſhonld'be'd 


vided, by troupe an times of pexee, to the cid they raiſe tio 


# 


and gouerument of fate which concerneth, ec; - ws © 


For to make morcuk of ſtrangers, or to employ them more 


* 1 


but they axc not ptrpeanall, and hotly ctinaiel to wife 


»%- 
£ 
” 
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they have other vocations: At anecdandintimesof warre, 


ex axe called by theſound of a trumper, enrolled, muſtred, 


'@hd inſtructed tothe warres ;: and-in times of peace they re- 


turne,and retire themſelves to their vocations. | 

_ We have underſtood their diſtin&tions and differences,we 
muſt now conſiderof the good -choice of them : & matter 
whereof we muſt be carcfully adviſed , not to gather 1nany, 
and in great numbers, for number winneth not the vi&orie, 
but valour.; - and commonly they are but few that give the 
overthrow. An unbridled multitude :doth more hurt then 
good, Non wires babet ſed ponaus, potins impedimentum quam 
auxilinm: [t ts not of force,but a buraen ; a hinderance rather then 
a helpe. V1Qorie then conliſteth not in the number, but in the 
force and valour ; ſanibus opus eft bello, non mn!its ionambus : 
Jnwarre there u need of hanis, not of many names. T\ ere wuſt 


therefore be a great cate inthe choiceof then ( not preſſing 
them p:1l mell) that they be not voluntary adventurers, 1ig- 


norant of warre, taken forth of cities, corrupt, vicious ,diſſu- 


£7 RS 


offend 
To 4 


* 


ries, in the pleaſant ſhadow and delights thereof,in gaine;are 
more idle, inſolent, effeminate ; Vernacula mnltitudo, la/ci- 


 - 4 government of the ſtate, which concerneth,c0, q.t7 
taſted of delights in bis life. Fox they thabare bronghtap in cis 
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vie ſucta, laborum intolerans ; The home.bred multitude, uſed 


zo ſloath and wantonneſſe*, are impatient of labour. Sccondly, 
the age, that they be taken young, ateighteene yeeres of 
mh they are _—_ pliant nid _ the eldexars ie 
{d with many vices, and not ſo firifor diſcipline, Thirdly,cthe 
bodies, which ſome will have to be of great ſtature, as CMa- 

ria and Pirrbgss but though itbebut indifferent, ſothe bo- 
dy be ſtrong, dry, vigorous, ſnowie, of a fierce looke.it is all 
one. Dara corpora, ſtribts artas, miuaſs vultas,' major anins 
vigor. Hard bodies, well kit joynts , a fierce and threatuing 
countenance, great courage and vigour of [pirir, 

Fourthly, the ſpirit, which.mult bee lively, reſolute, bold, 
glorious, fearing nothing ſo much as diſhonowr and reproach. 
Fiftly, the condition, which importeth much; for they that 
are of a baſe aud infamous conditien , .or difhoneſtqualities, 
or Gchasare mingled witheffeminate Arts, ſerving fordeli- 
cacieand for women, are no way fit for this profeſlion. 

Afcer the choice and elections commeth diſcipline : for it 
is not enough to have choſen thoſe that are capable,and likely 
to prove good ſouldicrs, if aman make them not good ; and 
if hemake them good, if he kecpe and continue them not 
ſuch. Nature makesa few men valiant, it is good inſtitution 
and diſcipline that doth ir, Now it is hard to ſay how neceſia- 
ry and profitable good diſcipline is in warre : This is all in 
all, it is this that made Rome to flouriſh, and that wonne ic 
the fignorie of the world : yea, it was in greater account, 
than the love of their children. Now the principall point of 
diſcipline is obedience,to which end ſerved that ancient pre» 
cept, that a ſouldier muſt more feare his Captaine, than his 
enemy, - | | 

Now this diſcipline muſt tend to twoends; to make the 
ſouldiers valiant, and honeſt men : and therefore it hath ewo 
parts, valour, and manners. To valour three things are re- 
quired ; daily exerciſe in armes\, wherein they muſt alwayes 
keepe themſelves in practiſe without intermiſlion ; and from 
hencecommeth the Latine word .E as fignificth 

c an 


2 Bodies. 


4 Spire. 
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an armie. This cxerciſc in armes, 1s an inſtruion to manage 
and uſe thetn well, to prepare themſelves for combats, to 
draw benefit from armes, with dexterity todefend themſelvs 
todiſcover and preſent unto them whatſoever may fall out in 
the fight, and come to the triall,1s in a ranged battell : to pro- 
poſe rewards tothe more aptand ative, to enflame them. Se- 
condly, travell or paines, which is as well to harden them to 
labour, to ſweatings, to duſt , Exercitas labore proficit , otio 
confſeneſcit, An army profiteth by laboar, and decaieth with eaſe 


_ and idleneſſe, as for the good and ſervice of the army,and fof- 


tification of the field, whereby they muſt lcarne to digge, to 
plant a pallifade, to order abarricado, torun, to carry heavie 
burthens:Theſe are neceflary things, as well to defend them- 
ſeives, as to offend and ſurpriſe the enemy. Thirdly , order, 
which is of great uſe, and muſt be kept in war for divers cau- 
ſes, and after a divers manner. Firſt, in thediſtribution of the 
rroopes, into battal'ions, regiments, enſignes, camerades. Se- 
condly, 11 the fituation of the campe, that it be diſpoſed in- 
ro quarters with proportion, having the places,entries,ifſues, 
lodgings fitred both for the horſemen and footmen, whereby 
it-may be eaſe forevery man to find his quarter, his compa- 
nion. Thirdly, in the march in the field, and againſt the ene- 
my , that every one hold his ranke ; that they be cqually di- 
ſtant the one from the other, neither too neere , nor too farre 
from one another, Now this order is very neceſſary and ſerves 
for many parpoſes. It is very plcaling to the eye, cheereth vp 
friends, aſtoniſheth the enemy, ſecurcth the army, maketh all 
the removes and the commands of the Captaines cafie ; in 
ſuch ſort, that without ſtirre, without confuſion the Generall 
commandeth, and from hand to hand his intents and purpo- 
ſes comeeven to the leaſt. Imperium ducs ſimnl onnes copie 
ſentiunt ; & ad nutum regents fine tumultn reſpondent. eAll 
the army together kuow their Leaders command ; and anſwer 
without tumult the will of the Generall.To be briete,this order 
well kept maketh an army almoſt invincible; and contrarily, 
many have loſt the field for want of this order, and good 1n- 
telligence. Ken | | | 
The ſecond part of this military diſcipline concerneth man- 
ners, which are commonly very diffolute and in armes hard- 


ly ordered, A//idue dimicantibus difficile morum cuſtodire mene- 
ſuram : 7t is a hard matter for ſouldiers that are in continuall 
employment to keepe a meaſure in their manners, Neverthelefle 
there muſt be paines taken, and eſpecially co enſtall (if it may 
be) three vertues ; Continencie, whereby all glatrony,drun- 
kennefle, whoredome, and all manner of diſhoneſt pleaſures 
are chaſed away, which doe make a ſouldier looſe and licen= 
tious. Degenerat 4robore ac virtute miles aſſuetudine velupta- 
tum; A ſonliier degenerateth from courage and vertue, by 0u- 
ftome of ſenſuall pleaſures, witnele Hannibal, who by deli» 
cacie and delights in a winter waseffeminated,and he by vice 


was vanq 1ilhed', chat was invincible, and by armes vanqui= 
ſhed all others. Modeſty in words , driving away all vanuy, 


vaine boaſting , bravery of ſpeech ; for true valour ſticreth 
not the tongue but the hands , doth nor ſpeake but execute, 
Viri nats militie fats magni, ad verborum lingneg, certamins 
rudes ; diſcrimen ipſum certaminss differunt : viri fortes , in 
opere acres, ante id placidi. Men that are borne for warfare be 
ſtout indeeds, and rude in words : prolong the danger of the con- 
lift : valiant men are fierce in execution. And contrarily great 
ſpeaketsare ſmall doers. Nsmy verbu,linguaferoces.Now the 
tongueis for counſell,the hand for combar,faith Homer ; Mo- 
delty ih'aRion, (thats; a ſimple a1d ready obedience, with- 
out merchandizing or contradicting the-commands of the 
Captaines) Hee ſunt bene militievelle, vereri,obedire : Theſe 
things are fit in good ſouldiers , to ſtand in feare and ready.to 
obey. Abſtinencie, whereby ſouldiers keep their hands cleane 
from violence, forraging, robbery. And this js a briefe ſamme 
in the military ditcipline; the which the Generall muſt 
ſtrengthen by rewards and recompences of honour towards 
the good and valorous, and by. vere puniſhments againſt of- 
fenders : for indu!gence undocth ſouldiers. _ 


Letthis ſuffice of ſouldiers: Now a word ortwo of Cap- | 32 
Of Captaines, 


taines, withoutwhom the ſouldier can doe nothing : they 
are a body without a ſoul, a ſhip with oares without a maiter 
co hold the ſterne : There are two ſorts,the Generall and firſt, 
and afterwards the ſubalterne, the Maſter of the Campe,Col- 
lonels: But the Generall (who muſt never be bur one, under 
paine of loſing all ) isall in all , h.— therefore it is ſaid, that 
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art army can doc as much as a Generalt can doe; and as much 
account muſt be made of him as of all the reſt ; Pls ir dace 
repones, quam in cxercitu: Repoſe more in the Generall than in 
the army. Now this General is either the Prince himſelfc and 
ſoveraigne, or fuch as he hath committed the charge unto, 
and made choice of. The preſence of a Prince is of great im- 
portance tothe obtaining of a viRory ; itdoubleth the force 
and courage of his men; and it ſeemeth to be requiſite when 
x ſtandeth upon the ſafegard and health of his ſtate, and 
of a Province. In warres of lefſe conſequence hee may de- 
pute another ; Dabys preliorum exemprus ſumma rerum & 
rmpery feipſum reſervet © In a doubtful! battaile he may exempt 
bimfelfe from the danger, and reſerve himſelfe oF the ſecurity 
of himſclfe and ſtate. Finally, a Generall muſt have theſe qua» 


lities ; hee muſt be wiſe and experienced inthe Artmilitary, 


having ſtene and ſuffered both fortunes 3 Secundarum. an 
brgnarumg, rerum ſciens eoque interritus ; Having tafted 
both good and'bad fortune, and therefore feareleſſe. Second» 
ly, hee muſt be provident and well adviſed ; and therefore 
ſaid, cold, and ſetled; farre from all temerity, and precipi- 
ration, which is not onely fooliſh, but unfortunate. For 
faglts in warre cannot be menged : Mev Hicet 5» bello, bis pecs 
care ; Faxlts may not twicebee committed in warre, And ther- 
fore he muſt rather look back, than before him ; Dacem opora 
ter porins reſpicere; quam proſpicere, Thirdly,he muſt be vigi= 
tant anda&ive, apd by his oyne example, teaching his ſoul- 
diers todoe his will. Fourthly, happy ;. good fortune cames 
from heaven, bur yet willingly it foiloweth and accompanieth 
eheſe rhree firſt qualities. LS =... 
- Afﬀerthe mnitionsand men of warre | letuscome tothe 
rutes andgeneralladviſcmenes to make warre. Thas third 
point is a very great and necefiary inſtrument of warre,with- 
ourwhichBock munirions and men, arebut phantaſics; Plura 
confilib quam vi perficiuntur : More things are brought to paſſe 
by counſel. than by force. Now to. preſcribe certain.rules and 
perpetuall,ic is impoſſible;For they depend of ſo many things 

arare to beconfidered. of, and whereunto.a; man muſt ac= 
commodatehimſeclfe, whereupon it was. well ſaid, That men 


give not counſel to theaffaices ,. but the affaires to men, | 
"= that 


and government of the fate, whichcanceranth,c+c. "qui 


that a man uwſt order bis warre by-bis eye.. A manmalt cakd 
his counſcell in the field, Confilinm in arena : for new Gccurs 
rents yeeld new counſels. Neverthelefle there-are lome.10 
generall, and certaine, that a man cannot faile inthedelivery 
and obſervation of them. Wee will briefly ſer downe ſome 
f:w of them , whercunto aman may adde as occafions ſhall 
fail ont, Some are to be obſerved throughout a warre, which 
we will ſpeake of in the firſt place,others axe for certaine oc- 
caſions and affaires, - | T2 

I The firſt is carefully to watch and to meet the occaſions; 
not to loſe any, nor to permir, if it be poſſible, the enemy to 
take his: cccaſion hath a great place in all humane affaires, 
elpecially in warre, where ut helſpeth more than force, ; |: 
- 2 Tomake profit of rumours and reports that run abroad, 
for whethec they be true or falfe, they may doe much, eſpeci- 
al'y in the beginning, Fama bella conftant, fama bellum confi- 
cit, in (þem metumve impellit animos. By fame or report wares 
continue, fame endeth warre , aud moveth mens minds either te 
hope or feare. A 

3 But whena man isentred his courſe, let not reports trou- 
ble him» hee may conſider of them , but let them not hin» 
der him to doe that he ſhould, and whathe can, and let him 
Rand firme to that which reaſon hath counſclled him. 

4 Above all, hee muſt take heed of too great aconfidence 
and aſffyrance, whereby it growes.into contempt of his enc- 
my, and thereby becomes negligent and carelefle; it is the 
moſt dangerous cvill that can fall ont in warre. Hethat con- 
temneth his enemy, diſcovereth and betrayeth himſclfe, Fre- 
quentiſſimum initium calamiatis ſecuritas. Nems celerine op» 
primitur quam qui non timet. Nil tuth in hoſte deſpicitur : quens 
ſpreverss, valestiorem negligentia facies. Security is the moſt 
common beginning of calamity. No man us ſooner overcome, 
than hee that fearcth net ; nothing [afely 14 to bee deſps[ed ir an 
enemy : thoy wilt make by thy negligence hin-wham thou defpie 
ſeſt more flrong and vahant. There is nothing in warre that 
muſt bee deſpiſed :; for therein there js nothing little: and 
many times that which ſcemeth to.a man to be.ok ſmall ng» 
ment,yecldeth great effcCts.Sepe parvec wonentie magns caſuss 

#1, »i—il timendi, fic. nthil cantemmenads.. Fromihings of [nond ma- 
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ment oftentimes ariſe great events: As nothing «to be feared, 


fo yothing to be contemned, 


5 To enquire very carcfully, and to know the eſtate and 
affaires of the enemy,cſpecially theſe points: 1. The nature, 
capacity, and deſignements of the Chieftaine. 2. The nature, 
manners, and manner of life of hisenemies. 3. The ſituation 
of the places, and the nature of the countrey where hee is, 
Hannibal was excellent in this. © 

6 Touching the fight or maine battell, many things are ad- 
viſedly to be conſidered of ; when,where, againſt whom,and 
how, tothe end it beenot to ſmallpurpote. And a man muſt 
not-come to this extremity, but with great deliberation, but 
rather make choiſe of any other meane, and ſeeke to breake 
theforce of his enemy by patience, -anda to ſuffer him to beate 
himſelfe with-time, with the place, with the want of many 
things , before he come tothis hazard. Forthe iſſue of bat- 
tailes is very uncertaine ,: and dangerous: 1ncerts exits pup - 
narum: Mars communis, quit ſepe fpoliantem & jam exultan. 
tem evertit ; & perculit ab abjefto: The iſſue and event of wax 
is ancertaine : Mars is common to all , who often overthroweth 
him that ſpoileth,and now triumpheth, and confoundeth and ftri- 
keth hins by the abjeft, and by him that was vanquiſzed, 

7 A man then muſt not cometo the battel}, but ſeldome, 
that is to fay, ingreat neceſlicies, or for ſome great occaſion. 
Inneccſlity, as if the difficulties grow on his part ; his viands, 

his treaſure faileth ; his menbegin to diſtaſte the wars, and 
will be gone, and he cannot long continue z ( apievda rebms ins 
malis preceps viaeſt ; In extremities a ſudden conrſe 1s to be ta- 
ken; upon great Occ:ifion, as if his part be clearly the ſtronger; 
that rhe victory ſeemeth to offer it ſelfe, that the enemy is 
weake and will ſhortly be Rtronger, and will offer the battell ; 
that he is out of doubt and feare,and thinketh his enemy farre 
off; that hee 1s weary and faint, reviualcth himſelfe.; his 
horſesfeed upon the litter. | | 

$8 Hemuſt conſider the place, : for this is a matter of great 
eonſequence in battels. Ingenerall, he muſt not attend (if he 
may preventit ) hiscnemy till he enter within his own terri- 
tories. He muſt goe forth to.meet him, or atleaſt ſtay him in 
the entrance. And it hee be already ctirred, not hazard the 


bat:ell, 


battell : before he have another a: my in readineſſe, to make a 
ſupp'y ; otherwiſe he puts his ſtate. in hazard, . More particu-. 
larly hee muſt conſider the field where the. battell- 1s to bee 
fought , whether it be fit for himſelfe, or his enemy: for the 
field many times gives a great advantage. The plaine cham- 
pion is good for the cavalary ; ſtrait and narrow places, 

with piles, full of ditches, trees, for the infanfery....... -;. +. 


9 He muſt conſidet with whom he isco fig t,not with the 
ſtrongeſt, I meane not the ſtrongeſt men,biethe ſtrongeſt and 


ſtouteſt courages. Now there is not any: thing that giveth 
more heart and courage , than neccflity, an enemy invincible. 
And therefore Ifay , thata man muſt never fight with ſuch as 
aredeſperate. This agreeth with the former, that is ,. not to 
hazard a battel within his owne countrey, for an enemy being 
entred fighteth deſperately, knowing if he be vanquiſhed, he 
cannot eſcape death, having neither fortreſſe,nor any place of 
retrait or ſuccour ; Vade neceſ5itas:in locogſpes in virtute, [alns 
ex victoria : When neceſsity 1s 41 place, hope'is in courage, and 
reſelntion, and ſafety out of vittery. | 
Io The manner of fight thar brings beſt advantage wich 
it, whatſoever it be,is the beſt, whether it.be ſurpriſe, ſubtiiry, 
cloſe and covert faining to beare , tothe end he may draw the 
enemy,.and catch him in his ginne ; Spe vidtorie inducere , wt 
vincantur; to bring him into hope of vittory, that he may be van« 
_ quifhed; to watch and marke his over-fights and faults, that 
he may the better prevaile againſt him, and givethe charge. 
For ranged bartels theſe things are required; The firft and 
principall isa good and comely ordering of hispeaple;..2. A 
ſupply and ſaccour alwayes ready, but cloſe and-hidden,to the 
_ end that comming ſuddenly and nnawares, it may aitaniſh 
and confound the enemy. For all ſudden things though they 
be vaine and ridiculous, bring feare andaſtoniſhment with: 
© Primiin omnibus prelys oculs vincuntur G&Anres... - 
_... Tnskirmiſhes and battels all, \., 
_ _ Theeyes andeares are firſt that fall. "Fe 
3. Tobe firſt inthe field, and ranged in battell ray».:Thisa 
Generalldoth with ſo muchthe morecaſe, .and.it much in- 
creaſcth the courage ofhis ery nd abateth his enemies; 
WR _ Ee 4 for 
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for this'is to make himſcife the affatlant, who harh alywayes 
more heart than che defendant; 4. A beantifalY, gallant, bold; 
reſolved comtenanec,of the Generall and other Leaders,s.An 
oration to:encourage the fouldicrs, and to lay open untothem 
the honour, commodity , and fecuritythar there is in'valour:; 
That difthonour, danger, death , are the reward of cowards: 
Minus timoris minus pericnts, audacianr prommuroeſſe, «ff ere 
2107 tends cvs eampcontemnit © The leſſefeare, the leſſe danger ; 


 Conrage is aiwak of defence, he avoideth death that contemneth it. 


Being comets hand-ſtrokes, if thearmy waver, the Ge- 
neral} mult hefd/hinr firme, doe the ducy:of arclolure Leader, 
and! brave mar: atarmes, runne before his aſtoniſhed ſouldi- 
ers; ftay them recoyling;thruſt himfelfe into the chrang.mike 
alltokaow, both his owne, and'nis enemies, thithis hcad, 
his hand; his tonguetrembleth-nor. 

 Andifirfall'our thathe have the better;and the fi:1d be his, 
hemaft fay and'with-ho!d* then, left' they ſcatter and dif- 
band themſelves;by too obſtinate apurſait of the vanquilked. 
That is to be feared , which. hath many times come to paſſe, 
that the vanquiſhed gathering heart”, make uſe of deſpaire, 
gather to a head}, and* vanquiſh- the vanguiſhers, for this 
neeefity 13-aviolentſcliooie-miſtris; Carfis ex de/peratione 
oreſcit anducit*: 5 cans ſpei nibil eft', (tmnit arma formido : 
Theconrage of them that are incloſtd groweth ont of: deſpaire + 
and when there +5 no hope, feare taketh armes; Itisbetrerto 
give paſhgeuntothem; andtoremoveall lets and hindrance 
chat may-ſtay their flights Much leflſe muſt a Generall ſaffer | 
hiavſclfe or his-men to attend the booty, or to beallured ther- . 
by over-haſtily, if he be conqueror; Hee muſt ufe his victory 
wiſely, leſtthe abuſe theroftura to: hisown harme. And ther- 
fore-he-muſtnot defite it with cruclty,depriving the enemy of 
all pps for there is danger init; Ipnavian neceſſitas acuit ; 
ſepe deſperatio ſpei cauſa eſt graviſſim ſunt morſus irritate ne- 
cefſitatis: Neceſtity ſharpneth comardiſe ; deſpaire is oftentimes 
the cauſe of hope, moſt bitter are the bitings of urged neceſsity. 
But Fiomrin ere e Hrmkds ſome fro ON orer 
tare unto peace;not ſpoyling & ranſacking the country, whic 
he hatly:conquercd;;- forand 'rage..are dangerous deaſts. 


Againe- licemuſtnor Raine his victory witl infoltncy > but 
| cary | 


carry Birafelfe rmodeſtly, and dl wayee remiembertdieperpetas 
all-fix 21d rffluxof this world, and thaZaitermativeravolit 
non, whereby from adverſity ſpringeth' proſperity, from 
profperity adverſity, There arc fone thac carno7 digett a 
goodformube : Magramt JO ; 
, fortnntifree efÞ, tunc ciinr(plendeF frangttty : O'nnfilant frag 
vians !  ſepe vittor vithus : They cannot digeſt great feliviry : 
fortune ts britile , and ſlippery, when'it inerb/it breaketh: O 
faithleſſe confidence ! that oftews the vitfor is vanguiſaed. If he 
be vanquiſhed, wiſdome isneceflary well to weigh and co: 
ſider of his loſle, itisfortiſhnefle to make himſelfe beleeve 
that it isnothing, aid toffeed himſelfe wich vaitichopes, to 
ſappreſle thenews of tie overtBrow!, He muſt confidertherck 
asitt is atthe'worſt, otherwiſe hw {hilheretnedy/it; And . 
afterwards with good cottraze hope for betterfortunes, re- 
new his forces ,- make anewlevie;ſeeke new ſucco.irs , put: 
good and ſtrong'gatrifois into'his ſrongedt places. And 
though the ticavensbe contrarytinto him, asfoinetimes t'cy 
teeme to oppoltttiemſetverro holy aheJulta mts,” itignce - 
vertheleſſenever'fordiddenicodieinthebet offence, whicti - 
is farre better thant colive in'diffiorior. | 

Andthuewe hive cndetrhe ſecond heat'of this ftubjeR; 


and gavermuent of the flare which thicermerh, crc. 445 | 


which 'is to makewatre, except orice ſcriiple that remtiaineth':' 2 quefion of 
Thar-isto ſay, whethetitbelawfiill couſe ſubtilty , policie, be Aratagem + 
ſtratagems, in warre. There be ſonie thathold it negatively, 27 ware... 


that iris uawortby:men off honour and vertue, rijefting thac 
excellentiſaying ;Dotus; mi Virtiut quiinhoſteiremiiirat'? Whes 
ther deceit or courapgeis moſPrequiſte in an'enemy?? Alexander - 
wou'd take no'advantigesot the obſcurity of the nighe;laying 
thathelikednot of theevinigvifories; Ins he forriniine pie - 
geas; qutany vittorie pudint: Thad rather be ſorry, for niyfor- 
re thin vittory ſhomld rameme Solikewiſethe firſt Romans: 
ſent their ſchoolnnſterto the Phaliſtiats;'0 Pyrrhus his rats: - 
cerous Phyſcian', making proftfiiny of 'vertue, difavowing ' 
thoſe of their country*thatdid otherwiſe, reproving the ſub- 
tilty-of the Greeks and Aphricans; and teachingthattiue vi-- - 
Rory isby vertie;, Que ſalva fide & integra diguitatt parariy, - 
Whichis pottewwith a foe Thien true honowey'; That Which' 
is gotrertby witandfubtilty, 1sneither'generons, rior —_ 
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: Table, nor ſecure. . The vanquiſhed hold not themſelvestobe 


well vanquiſhed , ror virtute, ſea occaſione & arte ducis (e wi. 


. los rats. Ergo non franuae neque occultis ſed palam & armatun 


h:ftes ſuos ulciſcs,T hinke not rhemoſelves to be conquered by can « 
rage, but by occaſion, and by the cunning and /ub.ilty of the Ge- 
nerall : Therefore they would mot be revenged on their enemies 
by deceit , or ſecret ſraud , but opevly and by force of armes, 
Now a'l this is wel ſaid and true ,but to be underſtood intwo 


caſes, in private quarrels, & againlt private enemies,or where 


faith is not given, or alcague and alljance mide, But withour 
theſe two caſes, that is to lay in war,& without the prejudice 
of a mans faith, it is permitted by any meanes whatſoever to 
conquer the enemy that 1s already condemned, This, beſides 
the jadgement of the greateſt warriers (who contrarily have 
preferred the viory gotten by accafion, and by ſubtile ſtrata- 
gems, beforethat which is won by open force ; whereupon 
ro that they bave ordained an oxe for a ſacrifice, to this only a 
cock) is the opinion of that great Chriſtian Door, (7 ju- 
Slum bellum ſuſcipitar, ut aperte pugnet quis,ant ex iſidys,ni- 
hil ad joſtitiam intereſt, When a For war is undertaken, it xs 10 


prejudice to juſtice, whether any fight openly or by lying in wait, 


and by wiles.War hath naturally reaſonable privitedges, tothe 
prejudice of reaſon. in-timeand place itis permitted to make 
uſe and advantage of the ſottiſhnefle of an enemy,as wel as of 
hjs weakecneſle or idlenefle. | 

Let us come to the third head of this military matter 


- more ſhortand pleafing than the reſt, which-isro finiſh the 


warreby peace. The words ſweet, the thing pleaſaor, and: 
good in all reſpeRs : pax optima rerum quas homini noviſſe da- 


tum eft. Pax una triumphis mnumerispotier : Peace is the beſt 


thing that is given to man ; one peace is better then innumer a- 
ble triumphs. And very commodious.toboth parts, the con« 
querors and conquered. But firſt to the vanquiſhed, who are 
the weaker : ro whom 1 doe firſt give this counſel, toconti- 
nue armed, to make ſhew of ſecurity, aſſurance and reſ-luti- 
on.. For he that deſireth peace muſt be alwayes ready for war, 
whereupon-it hath beene ſaid, That treaties of peace doe. 
welland happily ſacceed ' when they are concluded undcra 


.buck{cr. .But this peace muſt be honeſt, and.upon reaſonable 


.conditions 3 


conditions : otherwiſe, though it b= ſaid, that a baſe peace is 
more profitable than a juſt warre, yet it is better to die freely 
and with honour, than toſerve diſhonourably. And againe, 
ie muſt be pure and free, without fraud and hypocrifie, which 
finiſheth the warre, defferrcth it not: Pace ſuſpefa tutins 
bellam: Warre ts more ſafe than a doubtful and ſuſpicious peace, 
Neverthelefſe in times of neceffity a man muſt accommodate 


himſelfe as he may. When a Pilot feareth a ſhipywracke, hee. 


caſteth himſelfe into the Sea to fave himlelte ; and many 
times it ſucceedeth well, when a man committeth khimſclfe 
tothe diſcretion of a generous adverſary ; Vifores gui /unt 
alto animo ſecunds res in miſerationem-ex tra vertunt : For « 
tunate and good ſucceſſe turneth the mind of a- noble and gene= 
rom conguerour from wrath to mercy. To the vanquithers I 
givethis counſell , that they be not over-hardly perſwaded 
to peace, for though perhaps it belcfle proficable unto them, 
than tobe vanquiſhed, yet ſome commoditieit bringeth, for 
the continuance of warre is odious and troubleſome. And- 
Lycurgus forbiddeth to make warre often againſt one and the 
famecnemies, b:cauſe they learne thereby to defend them- 
ſelves, and in theend to aſſaile too, The bitings of dying 

beaſts are mortall; Frattis rebus violentior: ultima virtus : 
T he laſt conrage is more violent in a ſtate overthrowne. And 

againe;, the iſſue” is alwayes uncertaine; CMelror tutiorgue 
certa pax ſperatavittoria, ain tua,hec in deortum manu eff : 
Better, and more ſafe is a-certaine peace , than a hoped for vi- 

ory, the one is in thine owne hand, the other inthe hand of 
God. And many times the poiſon lieth in the taile}, and the 
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more favourable fortune is, the more it is to be feared ; Ne- - 


m9 ſe tuto dig periculis offerre tam crebris poteſt : No man car 
with ſafety preſent himſelfe long to often dangers. Bat it is truely 
honourable, it isa glory having a victory in his hands, to be 
facilt and eaſily perſwaded unto p.ace: it ts to make knowne 
that he undertaketh a warre juſtly, and doth wiſely finiſh ir: 


And contrarily', to refuſe it , and afcerwards by ſome ill ſuc- | 


ceſſe to repent the refuſall , it is very diſhonourable,and will 
be ſaid that glory hath-undone him. Hee refuſerh pezce, and 
would have honour, and ſo hath loſt them both. But he muſt 
offer a gracious and a debonaire peace , to the endit may bee 


durable. . 


Honourable. - 
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Farable For if ic be over-rough and cryell, 2t the fixſt advan, 


ra:z: thar may be offcred,the vanquithed will revolt; $5 bonrms 
dearritis, frdam & perpeinanm, fe malune , haud digturnam : IF 
thou ſhalt grqnt 4 good peace, it will be faithful and perpetuall, 
if evill, it will not 1aft long. It ig78 great greatneſle to thew as 
much lenity tawards the ſypplianc yanquiſhed,, as valoyr g- 
galnſt the enemy. The Romans did y«ry well put this in pra» 
Uſe, andit did them no harme. 


; Of that prudence mhich is required in difficult affairex, 
aud ill qccideuts publike and private. 


Turz PREFACE: 


/F JAving ſpoken of that politicke prudence required in a 
&£ .Lfoveraigne,for the carriage of himſelfe and his good go- 
vernment , wee will here ſeverally ſpeake of that p: udence 
that is neceſſary far the preſervation of himſelfe, and the re- 
medying of thoſe affaires, and difficult and dangerous acci- 
cons, which may happen cither to himſelfe, or his particular 
ſubjeRts. © 
Firſt, theſe affaires and accidentsare very divers: they are 
either publike or particular : either to come, and ſuch as 
threaten us,or preſent and _ us: the one are only doubt- 
fall and ambiguous, the other dangerous and important , be- 

. cauſe of their violence. And they that are the greater and - 
mare difficult, are either ſecretand hid; andthey are twogthat 
is to ſay, conſpiracie againſt the perſon of the Prince, or the 
Nate, and treaſon againſt the places and companies ; or manj- 
feftand open,and theſe are of diyers forts. For they be either 

_ Without forme of warre and certaine order, as popular com- 
morions for ſmall and light ocgafions, fationsand leagues 
| betweene ſubjeAs of the one againſt the other, in ſmall 
and great number, great or little : ſeditions of the people 
againſt the Prince or Magiſtrate, rebellion againſt the autho- 
rity and head of the Prince z or. they axe ripe.and formed. in- 
to a warreand arecalled civill warres:: which are of {© mary 
kinds, 


23 of that prudence required in difficult effaires oc, 


are thecauſes, foundations and feeds of them: but have 

and are come1nto conſequence and continuance. Of them all 
wee will ſpcake diſtin&tly, ind we wil giveadvice and coun- 
ſell, as well to ſoveraignes, as parcicnlar perſons, great and 
{mall, how to carry themſclves wiſely therein, 


I. Of the evilr and accidents that doe 
threaten #4. | 


N thoſe crofſe and contrary acctdenty , whereumto wee are 
ſubjcR, there are rwodiversmannersof cartage : and they 
may be both good, according to the divergnatures bothof 
the accidents, and of rhofero whom they happen, The one is 
ſtrongly to conteſt, and to oppoſe a mans felfe againſt the ac« 
cidenttoremove all things that may hinder the diverting 


thereof; nr atleaſt toblunt the point, rodead the blow there=. 
of, eithzr toeſcapeit, or to force it. This requireth a ſtrong - 


and obſtinate mind, andhatfneed of hard and'painfinll care. 
The other is incontineatly to take and recerve theſe accidents 


at the wotſt , and to reſolve himſelfe to beare them ſweetly 
and patiently, and in the meane time to attend peaccably 


whatſoever ſhail happen , without tormenting hinſeife, or 


hindring ir. The former ſtndieth how to rangethe accidents ;. . 


this himſelfe. That feemeth co be more conragions;this more 


fire, That continuecth in ſuſpenſe, is tofl-d'betweerrfeare and 
hope ; this putteth himfelfe in ſafety, and Tech folow , that: 


hee cannor fall tower. The loweſt march is theſtireſt;and the 


ſeat of conftancie; That Iabonreth tocſcape ; this toluffery - 


and many timesthis makech thebetcer bargajne; Often times 


it fallech our, thatthere Ts greater mconyentenceandloffe ity - 
pleading and contending , rhar inlofing ; in flyingfor fafe- - 


tie, than in ſuffering. A covetous' man'tormenteth/himſclfe 


more thana poore, a jealousthena cuckold. Jntheformer, . 


prudence is more requifite, becauſe he js in ation ;itt 
rhis. patience. But what hindereth, bur that a manmay 
performe borh in order: and that where pradence 
vigilancie can donothing,there patience may ſieceed* doubr» 
lf in publike cvils aman alt affay che firſt; which fack 
5 aſe 


of the evils and acridents that det threaten we.” - gig. 
kinds, as the above named troubles and commotions, whicl 


430 of evils and actidents preſent preſcing,cc. 
are bound to doe , as have the charge andcan doe it; in par- 
ticular let every one chuſe the beſt. 


11. Of evils and accidents preſent, preſſing, 
and extreme. 


He proper meancs to lighten evils, and roſweeten paſlt- 
ons, is not for a man to oppoſe himſelte, tor oppoſition 
enflameth and increaſeth them much more. A man by the 
jealouſic of conteation and contradiction ſharpneth and ſir- 
reth che evill : but it iseither in diverting them elſewhere,as 
Phyſicians uſe to doe, who knowing not how to purge, and 
wholly to.cure a diſcaſe , ſceke to divert it into ſome other 
partlefſe dangeruus, which muſt be done ſweetly and inſen- 
fibly. This isan excellent remedy againſt all evils, and which 
is pratiſed inall things, if aman marke it well, whereby 
we are made to fol.ow the ſowreſt morſels, yeadeath it ſelfe, 
and that inſenfibly : eAbducendus animus oft ad alia fludia, 
Curas, negotia, loci demque mutations tanquam egrots 10ncon- 
valeſcentes ſepe curandus eſt:T he mind ts to be led away to their 
ſtudies, cares, buſines laſtly with change of place,like [icke per= 
ſons not recovering # often cured, As a man counſclleth thoſe 
that are to paſſe over ſome fearfull deep place, either to ſhut 
or to divert their eyes. W hen a man hath occaſion tolaunce a 
ſore in a child,he flattereth him,andwiuhdraweth his mind to 
ſome other matter. A man muſt praiſe the experiment and 
ſabtilty of Zypomenes, who being to runne with Atalanta, a 
damſcllof cxccllent beauty, and to loſe his life if heeloſt the 
goale, to marry. the damſell if he won it , furniſhed himſelte 
with three faire apples of gold, which at divers times hee ler 
fall, to ſtay the courſe of the damſel whileſt ſhe took them up, 
and fo by diverting her, got the advantage of her,and gained - 
her {clfe : ſo if the confideration of ſome preſent unhappy ac- 
cidenr, or the memory of any that is paſt doe much afli& us, 
or ſome violent paſſion, which a man cannot rame, doe move 
and torment us, we muſt change & turn our thoughts to ſome 
thing clic, and ſubſtitute unto our ſelves ſome other accident 
and paſſion lefle dangerous. If a man cannot vanquilh it, he 
mult c{cape it,goe out of the way,deale cunningly,or Meaken 
an 


and diflolve it, with other thoughts and alienations of the 
mind, yea breake it into many peeces ; and all this by diver- 
ſions. The other advice, in the laſt and more dangerous cx- 
tremities that are in a manner paſt hope, is a little to caſt down 
the h:ad, to leaneuntothe blow , to yeeld unto neceſſity, for 
there 1s great danger , that by coo much obſtinacie'in not re- 
lenting atall,a man giveth occafion to violence to trample all 
under foot. It is better to make the lawes to will that they can, 
ſince they cannot doe that they would. It was a reproach-un- 
to (ato to have beene over-rough in the crvill-warres of his 
time, and that he rather ſuffered the common-weale torunne 
into all extremities, than ſuccoured it by tying himſelfe over 
ſtrialy tothe lawes. Contrarily Zpaminondas ina neceſlity, 
continued his charge beyond his time , though the law upon 
the paine of his life did prohibit him: and Philopemenes is 
commended, that being borne to command, he did nor onely 
know how to governe according to the lawes, butalſo com- 
mand the lawes themſelves, when publike neceſſity did re- 
quire it. A Leader at a neceſſity muſt ſtoope alitt'e,apply him- 
ſelfe to- the occaſion, turne the table of the law , if not 
take itaway, goealittle out of the way, thathe loſe nor all, 
for this isprudence, which is no way contrary either to rea- 
ſon or juſtice. | 


ITI. Donbtfull and ambignons affaires. 


| things doubtfull , where the reaſons are ſtrong on all- 
parts,and the inabili:y to ſee and chooſe that which is moſt 
commodious, bringeth with it uncertainty and perplexitie, 


Donubtfull and ambiguous affairts. av | 


the beſt and ſafeſt way is tolcane to that part where there is -_ 


moſt honeſty and juſtice: for notwithſtanding it fall not out 
happily, yet there ſhall alwayes remaine an inwardcontent, 
and an outward glory to have choſen the better part.Beſides, 
a man knoweth nor, if he had taken the contrary part; what 
would have bapned, and whether he had«ſcaped his deſtiny. 
When a man doubteth which 1s the betterend the ſhorter 
way, let him take the ſtraiter. F Fl: 


1111. Diffs 


1 
T he deſcription 
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- 11% Difficult and dangerous affaires, 


JN difficult affaires, as in agreements , to be over-carefull to 
make them over-ſure, is to make them lefle firme, lefle afſy- 
red, becauſe a man employeth therein moretume, more peo- 
ple are hindered , more things, more clauſes are mingled and 
interpoſed, than are needfull, from whence ariſe all differen- 
ces. Adde hereunto, that a man ſcemeth hercby to (corne 
fortune, and to exempt himfeife from her juriſdifion, which 
cannot be, Vim ſnorum ingruenters refringe non vault : He will 


wot weaken their approaching force. Itis better to make them 


biefly andquietly with alittle danger, than to be ſo exact and 
CUIiOUS. | | 

In dangerous affaires a man muſt bee wiſe and couragious, 
hee muſt foreſee and know all dangers, make rhem neither 
lefle nor greater than they are by want of judg« ment, thinke 
that they willnotall happen, or ſhall not all have their ef- 
fets, that aman may avoid many by induſtry or by dili- 
gence, or otherwiſe , what they are from whom hee may re- 
ceive aid and ſuccour, and thercupontake courage, grow re- 
ſolute, not fainting for them in an honeſt enterpriſe. A wiſe 
man is couragious, for hethinketh, diſcourſeth , and prepa- 
wm himſelfe for all , and a couragious man muſt likewiſe 

e wiſe, | 


FP. ( 9njurations. 
VV Ecare come now tothe greateſt, muſt important, 


and dangerous accidents, w hich we will handle in 
order,expreſly deſcribing them one after the other,giving af- 


terwards in every one of them ſome adviſements fit for a ſo- 


veraigne, and in the end for every particular perſon. 
Conjura:1on is a confpiracie andenterpriſe of oneor many 

_—_ the perſon of the Prince or the ſtate ;It is a dangerous 

thing hardly avoided or remedied, becauſe it is cloſe and hid- 


den. How ſhou!d a man defend himſclfe againſt a covert enc- 


mie, ſuch a one as carrieth the countenance of a moſt offici- 
ous friend > How can a man know the will and —_ 
another 
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another ? And againe, he that contemneth his own.life, ismg= | 
ſter of the ife of vgirpss contersnit emnes ille,c ui morican pris. 


ww & 3 @S I WP. C2A 


1 The counſets and remedies bereupon are, firſt a privie . 


the people. .. 

\ 2 The ſecond advice 15,that he indeavour by clemency and 
innocency to win the love of all,even of his enemics, fidsſſima 
cnſtodia prencipis innocentia: Innocency is the moſt faithfull ſafe- 
gard of the Prinee.By offending no man,a man taketh a courſe 
to be offended by none: And it 13 to ſmall purpoſefor a man to 
ſhew his power by wrongs and gutrages, ale vim ſwam po- 
teſtas, aliorum contumeliis experitur: Power dath ill make proof 
of it force, by the contempt of others, 

\ 3 Thethirdis to makea good ſhew, to ſhew a good coun- 
tenance according to the accuſtomed manner,nat changing or 
deprefling any thing ; and to publiſh in all places, that he is 
well perſwaded of thoſe mectings and aſſemblies that men 
appoint, and to make them believe that hee hath them not-in 
the winde,that he deſeryeth not their plots andpurpoſes, This 
. was an experiment whnenDexy thetyrant made good uſc of 
againſt an enemy of his, which coſt him deare. _._ - | 
4 The fourth .is to attend without ones anole .Y 

Wiat- mn: <Y 
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whatſocver may happen unto him. Czſar did well put in pra« 


Riſe theſe three la tter meanes, but not the firit. Ir is better, 


faich he,to die once,than to live,nay to die always in a trance 
and a continuall fever of an accident, which is paſt remedie, 
and muſt be wholly referred unto God. They that have taken 
another courſe, and have endeayoured to prevent itby pu- 
niſhments and revenge, have very ſeldome,found it thebeft. 
way and have not for all that eſcaped the danger,as many Ro- 
man Emperours can well witneſſe 

But the conſpiracy being diſcovered, ti;c truth found out, | 


Puniſhment of yrhat is to be done ? The conſpirators mult rigorouſly be py= 


cox/pirators, 
and the aaviſe. 
thereupon.. 


Juſtin. li.7. 
Tacit. 


niſhed + To ſpare ſuch people, is cruelly to betray the weal- 
publike. They are enemics to the liberty, good, and peace of 
all:Inſtice requireth it.But yet wiſdome and diſcretion is nc- 
ccffary herein ; and a muſt not alwaies carry himſelfe after 
one and the ſame manner. Sometimes he mult execute ſud- 
denly, eſpecially if thenumber of the conſpirators bee ſmall. 
But whether thenumber belittle or great,- he muſt not ſecke 
by tortures to know the confederates(if otherwiſe and ſecret- 
ly he may know them, and to make as thongh he knew them 
not,is good )for a man ſccketh that which he would not find, 

Tt is ſufficient that by the puniſhment of a ſmal number,good 
fubje&s are containcd in their duty , and they diverted from 
their attempts, that either arenot, or thinke not themſelves 
bewraied, To know all by tortures doth p:rhaps (tirre up 

mens hearts againſt him. Sometimes he muſt delay the pu-- 
niſhment, but yet neverbe ſlow in procuring his ſfafe:y, But 
yet the conſpirators may be ſuch , and the treaſon diſcovered 
atſacha'time, that a man muſt not difſemble, and to puniſh 
them inſtantly is to play and loſe al. The beſt way of all others 
is, toprevent the conſpiracy, to fruſtrate it; faining neverthe- 
leflenort to know the conſpirators, but ſo to cary himfelfe, as 
if hee would provide for another thing, as the Carthaginians . 
did to Harmon their Captaine, Optimum & ſolum ſep e infiaia- 
ram remedinm, fi non intelligantur : The beft, andofientimes the 
ouly remedy of treachery, is, that a man ſeeme not to know them. 
And which 1s more, a Prince muſt ſometime, pardon, eſpect- 
ally if he be a great man,that hath deſerved well of the Prince 
and ſtate ; and to:whom they areboth in ſome ſort _ : 
© 6 | | Wao 
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whoſe children, parents,friends,are mighty. For what ſhould 
hedo ?2 How ſhouldhe breake this band ? If with fafety he 
may,let him pardon, or at leaſt leflen thepuniſhment, Cle- 
mency in this caſe is ſometimes not only glorious to a Prince, 
nil gloriofins principe impune leſo;but it helpeth much for fafe- 
ty to come, divertcth others from the like defignments, and 
worketh either ſhame in them or repentance; the example of 
Anguſtus towards (inn is very excellent. 


VI. Treaſon. 


Reaſon is a ſecret confpiracie or enterpriſe againſt a 

place,or a troupe or companic; it is as a conjuration, a ſc- 
cret evill, dangereus and hardly avoided : for many timesa 
traitor is in the middle and boſome of the company or pl ace 
which he ſelleth and betrayeth. To this unhappic myliteric 
are willingly ſubjeR, ſuch as are covetous, light ſpirits, hy- 
pocrites : and this is commonly in them, that they make a 
faire ſhew of truſt and fidelitie, they commend and keepe it 
carcfully in ſmall matters, and by that meanes endeavouring 


to cover, they diſcover themſelves. 1t is the mark whereby to 


know them. | 
Theadviſements are al waies the fame,that belongs to con- 
jurations:except in the puniſhments, which here mult be ſpee- 
dysgrievous, and irremiſſible : for they arc a kinde of people 
4ll borneand bred , incorrigible, pernicious to the world, 
whom to pitie it -iscrueltie. | 


VII, Commotions of the people. 
| Fl 
| TY are many forts, according tothe diverſity of the 
| 4 canlſes, perſons, manner and continuance, as we ſhall ſee 
hereafter : fation, confederacie, ſedition, tyrannie, civill 
warres, But we will ſpeake here ſimply and in generall of 


x 
Deſcriptions 


2 
Adviſements 
and remedie” 


2 


thoſe that areraiſcd ina heat,as ſudden tumults, that endure Advi/em*?'s 
not long. The adviſements and remedies are to procure ſome #9 *madies 


one or other to.ſpeake,and ſhew himſelfe unto them, that is 
of authority, vertuc,and ſingular reputation, .cloquent, ha- 
v1ng grayitic mingled with grace, and induftric with ſmooth 

y Ffa ſpecch 
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| ſpeechto win the people +: for atthepreſence-of; ſucha man, 
azar a ſudden lightning,the pe; ple grow'calmeand quiet: 


oi Velnti rrarno ih popmlo cum (ape coorta 
Seaitiveſt ſevitq; auimis iguobile vulgus, 
Famq,; faces, & ſaxavolant-: farbr arma miniſtrat. 
T mns pietate graven, ac meritis ſt forte VIrUM qnen 
 Confpexere;/tent arreitiſq; auribus adftant. _ 
Ille reg it Hittis atimmos, & peltorn mulcet. 
then «: the commons in tumultuous FOG 
wit'; furious rage tle in ſeaition riſe, 
Then jtones and fire, and all things flie abont,, 
_. as furiefils the hands of that baſe rout :. 
* ' Andif by chance a man both grave and ſage, 
of good doſert and reverenc*t for his age, 
They hap toſee, then ſilent ſtrait they tand, 
with liftning eares hi words to underſtand: 
He with ſweet words their anger doth aſſwage, 
rules their tout minds and doth appeaſe Teh rage. 


Sometimes the Captaine himſclfe muſt undertake this bu« 
fineſſe, But it muſt be done with an openfront, aſtrong aflu- 
rance,, having his mind freeand pure from all imagination of 
death,and the worlt that may happen unto him :'for'to goe a- 
monglt them with a fearefull and unconſtant countenance , 
with flatteric and humble cartage,is to wrong himſelf,andto 
do little good. This Ez/ar did cxcellencly put in practiſe 
5/my thoſe mutinous legions and armies that roſe upagainſt 

1m, 
ſtetit aggere fults 
Ceſpitis tntrepidus vnltn, meruitq; timerk. 
= _—_ S— - 
On high upon a heape of turfes y rear dy 
V1 © i IE AS IN bi pred appear* d, 
e-fndfeareleſſe ſhewd him worthy to be fear d. : 

And e-Luguftus did as much to his Aiac legions, faith 
Tacitus, Therearethen two meanes to quiet and appealc a 
movedand furious people : the one-is by-rough uſage , and 
pure authority and reaſon. This is the better and more no- 
ble, and becommeth a Captaine,if it ſtand him upon ; bur by: 

: © 


Fattion and confederacie. 
he muſt take heed 


of good words, and fairepromiſes. In this calc the wile have 
permitted a:man to lie, as men uſe tb. doe with: childrenand. 
ſicke-folke. Herein Pericles was excellent , who wonthe 


people, by-the cycs,the cares, and the belly , that is to, fay, by- 


ſhewes, comedies ,;; feaſts, . and hereby did whathe lift.Thas: 
meanes more baſe and ſervile, but yet neceſſary, muſt bepra- 
Aiſed by him whom the Captaine ſendeth, as CMenenins oe L- 
grippa dad atiKome, For if hethinke to winne them by maine 
torce;, whenthey are without the bounds:of reaſon, no way 
yeelding unto.them,. as Anpwms,Coriolanus,(ato,Phocien, en- 
dceayourcd to doe,he is miſtaken, and deceiveth himſclfe. 


. KIFI. Fattion and confederacie. 


betweene the great or the ſmall, in great numbers or l tele. It 


ariſeth ſometimes from the hatreds that arebetweene private 
men and certaine families , but for the moſt part from ambiti- 


ARion or confederacie is a:complot and affociation, 'of 
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how hedocit, as hath beene faid. + The o-: 
cher more ordinary is by flattery and faire ſpeeches, forhee- 
muſt not makean open rcfiſtance. .. Savage. beafts arenever: 
tamed with blowes : and therefore a man muſt notbe ſparing. 


one againtt another betwcene the ſubjeas,* whether it be 


Defcription. 


on ( the plague of ſtates) every. one coveting the firſt ranke . 


That which falleth out betweene great perſonages , is more 
pernitious, There are ſome that ſticke not to ſay, that it is in 
ſome ſoit profitable for a ſoveralgne,and it doth the lelfe ſame 
ſavice to a common-weale, that brawles of ſervants do inifa- 
milies, faith { ar9, But.that cannot be true, except:itbe in 
tyrants , who feare leaſt their ſubje&s ſhou'd agree too wel,or 
in ſmall and light quarrels betweenecitics,or betweene ladics 
of the Court to know newes, Butnot important factions , 
which muſt bee extinguiſhed 1a. their firſt birth with cheir 
marks, names , habiliments, which are many times the. ſeeds 
of villanous cffe&s , witnefle that great deflagration; and 
thoſe bloody murthers hapned in Conſtantinople ; forthe cou 
lours of grcencand blew , under /#ſ#iniav. The adviſements 
'hereupon are , that if the factions be betwixt twa great PCt= 
| ſonages, the Prince 'mult endevour by good wordsor threat- 
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The adviſe- 
wents and re- 


medics. 
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FIL9 _ _ Seals 
pps make pezeve and:atonementbetwrerdhem,, as. Niles: 
the Greatdidbetwixt Epheſtion and Creterns and Are 
chidamws.berwixtirwoo his friends, It he canmnotdor it , lev. 
lim appointarbitrators;, ſuch-agare: free from ſirſpition-and? 
paſtion, The like heſhoulddoe:, if thefationbe betwixt di- 
vers ſubjeds, or cities, and}communiti:s And if it: fall'out thar 
it be:neccflary that he ſpake himſelfe, bee muſt docitiwith 
counſcll, being calledi, to-avoid'themaliceand hatred of thoſe. 
that are condemned; If the fationbe betweene great multi. 
taztes', and thatit be foftrong', that ir cannot be appeaſed by 
zuftice, the prince 1s to employ his force for the utter extin« - 
gnithmentthercof, Buthe mult take heed that he cary-him= 
felfeiadifferent, not: moreaffefioned to one: than to another ; 
for thercinthere is great danger, and many haverrndone them- 
ſelves ;- Andro ſap thenruh, it isunworthy-the greatnefſe of 
a prince, and hethat is maſter of all to make himſelfe a com- 
panionto the one, and amencmy tothe otlicr :* And if ſome 
muſt needs be puniſhed , let it light upon thoſe that are the 
pviacipallhcads , and Tet that ſuffice. : 


1X, Seditron, 


! S Editors. is & violent commotion ef a- multitude againſt a 
The deſqriptio;, JI Prince ora Magittrate, ltariſeth and growethreither from 
i or feare :. For they that have commicted any great 
offencc, feare puniſhment ;- others thinke and feare they ſhall 
be oppreſſed , and beth of them by the apprehenſion of an 
evil, are ſtirred to ſedition to prevent theblow. Itlikewiſe 
ſpringeth from a licentious liberty from-wantandneceſlity, in 
- fachſort,that men fit for th:s buſineſſe,are ſuch agarc indebted, 
male contents, and men ill accommodated: mall things, 
light perſons, andiſuch as ace blowne up', and fearc iuſtice. 
Theſekinde of people cannot continuclong in peace; peace 
i warre unto them , they camotſleepe but in the middeſt of 
&dition., they-arenot/ inlibertie but by the m=anes 07 confli> | 
fion. Thebertter ro bring their p::rpoſes to paſſe , they confer 
together in ſecret, they mike great complaiuts , uſedoubefull 
vcches, afrerwards ſpeake more openly-, ſeeme zealous of 
2 ae aa a6: oe" 
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-ard by theſe faire pretences they draw many unto them. The 


: 


adviſements and remediesare. Birft;the felte ſame that ſerved 4dviſements 


for popular commotione, to cauſe ſuch to ſhew themtſelyes & 
-toſpeakeunto them, that are/tit for {tchaprrpolc ;* as hath 
tbeenciaid, Secondly, that'profit not, he mutt arme and for- 
tie himfclfc,and-for-allithat,nor-procced againit them;but ra- 
ther givethem leaſure andtime'toput water in therr wine, to 
the wicked to repent;to the.good:to reunite themfilves:Time 
294 gecat Phyſiian, c{pecially m people morexcady.comneine 
and robell , than tofight, Feroriorpleb adv tbrhiantium, quan 
bellandum : tentave magis quam t nerilibertatem :'The common 
poople are mare out forxebelliongthanfor battell:aptey to aſſay, 
thanto defend their{ierty. Tirdly,he muſt mthe meane time 
try all meanes to {bake and diffelve them, both by hope and 
feare; fortheſc are the two waics; Sperm offer , wetwminends : 
Offer mercy, and intend juilgement. Fourthly,endexvour to dif 
-joyne them, and to breake the conſe of their intelligence, 
Fiftly , hemuſt wine and draw untohim under hand, tome 
few amongſt them by faire promites 8 ſecretrewards, where- 
by ſome of them withdrawing themlelvesfromeheir compa- 
ny, and commmg unto him , others remainmg with them to 
:fervehim, andto give intelligence of their carriages and pur 
poſes, they may the better be brought aſleepe, and theirhear 
be ſomewhat allayed, Sixtly, todraw and winne chereſt by 
yeelding unto them ſome part of that which they rvtaanks | 
. and that with faire promiſes anddonbtfall tearmes, Tr hall af - 
terwards be caſie, juſtly to revokethat, which they have un- 
juſtly by fedition extorted, 1rrita facies que per ſeditionem ex- 
prefſerize, and to make all whole with lenity and clemencie, 
Laſtly , if they returne unto reaſon and obedicnce, and become 
honelt men, they muit be handlcd gently, and aman muſt b 
contented with the chaſtiſement and corre@ion of fome Het 
of thepriacipall authors and fire- brands, without any further 
inquiry into the reft of the confederates , that all: may chinke 
themſclvcsin fatcty,and in grace and fayour. ED 
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440 Tyranuie and rebellion. 


X, Tyrannie and rebellion, 


Thedeſcription:  (ibdenry that is to ſay, a violent rule or domination a- 


 gainſt the lawes and cuſtomes, is many times the cauſe 
of great and publike commotions, from whence commeth 
rebellion, which is an inſurreion of the people agaiaſt the 
Prince , becauſe of his tyrannie, to the end they may drive 


| him away and pluck him from his throne. And it differeth 


from ſedition in this, they will not acknowledgethe Prince 
for thcir maſter ; wheras {edition proceedeth not ſo tar,being 
raiſed only from a diſcontent of the government,complaining 
and defiring an amendment therof, Now this tyrannic is pra* 
Aiſed by people ill bred, cruell , who love wicked men, ture 
bulent ſpirits, tale-bearers ; hate and fearemen of honeſty, 
and honour ; ,2«ibns ſemper aliena virtus formidoloſa, nobils= * 
tas, opes, omifſi geſtique honores pro crimine, ob virtutes certiſ< 
' ſmuns exitium :. & non minus ex magna fama quam wala : 


 Towhom other mens vertue 1 ever fearefull nobility, riches ho- 


v0uri,are accounted for crimes ; for vertues they render moſt aſ« 
ſured deſtrutiion ;, and ns le ſſe out of good, 44 evill report, But 
they cary their puniſhment with them ; being hatcd of al,and 


. enemies toall. They live in continuall feare and-apprehenſion 


- of terror ; they ſuſpe&all things; they are pricked and gau- 
led inwardly in their conſciences, and at laſt die anevil death, 

-and that very ſoone ; Foran old tyraat is ſeldomeſeene. 

_  Theadvikements and remedies in this caſe , ſhall bee ſet 
gdowneatlarge hereafter in his proper place. The counſels are 
reduced to two, at his entrance to ſtay and hinder him, leſt he 

' get the maſtry ; being enſtalled and acknowledged; ro ſuffer 

. and obey him. Iris better to tolerate him , than to move ſe- 

.dition and civillwarre,; Pejus, deteriuſy, tyrannide , foe in- 

 Tuſo imperio bellum civile ; Civil war is worſe thay tyrannie or 

 wnjuſt government ; for there is nothing gotten by rebelling or 
ſpurning againſt him, but it rather incenſeth wicked Princes, 
and makes them more cruell 8 Nihil tam exaſperat fervorem 
vrlneri quam ferendi impatientia: Nothing ſo much exa[pera- 

-#eth the heat of the wound , as impatience in ſuffering it. Mo0- 

dclly & obedience allaicth and pacifieth the fierce nature of a_ 

: prince : * 


C:vill wares.” 441 

pririce : forthe clemencyof a Prince, faith that great Prince 
Alexander, doth not only confilt in cheir owne natures, but al- 
ſo in the natures of their ſubjes,, who many'times by their 
ill cariage and bad ſpeeches, doe provokea Prince, and make 
bim farre worſe ; Obſequio mitigantur imperia, of contra con- 
tumacia inferiorum lenitatem imperitantis diminui : contuna- 
ciam cum pernicie quam obſequium cum ſectiritate maltnt: $0+ 
veraigne authorities are mitigated by dutifull ſervice; and con- 
trariwiſe the mildneſſe of the Soveraigne # diminiſhed by the 
contumacy of ſubjeits: T hey rather love diſobedience with de- 
ftruttion, than dutifulneſſe withſecurity. —_ 


Hen one of theſe forenamed publike commotions, 

| V V popular inſurre&ions, fation, ſeditign, repellion, 
comes to fortifie it ſelfe,and continue untill it get an ordinary 
traine and forme,it isacivill warre: which isno other thing, 
but a preſſe and condu& of armies by the ſabjecs,, cither a- 
mongſt themtelves; and this is a popular commotion, or fa- 
' Rion and.confederacy : or againit the Prince , the ſtate , the 
mapiſtrate zand this is {edition or rebellion. Now there1s not 
a miſchiefe more miſerable, nor more:ſhamefull, it isa ſea of 
infelicities, Anda wiſe man faid yery well, Thax4t is nor pro- 
perly warre but amalady_of the. ſtate, a fiery fickneſſe, and 
frenfie, And to ſfaythe truth ;-beethar.is the author thereof, 
ſhould be pur out from the number of men, and baniſhed our . 
.of the þorders of humane nature;,; There 18.n0 kind of. wic- 
kednele that itis freed from ,, lmpicty and cruelty berweeie 
parents themſelves, murthers wich all manher 9 "onpany: 


Occidere palam,ignoſeere non niſi fallendo licet gonet as non 6 1g 
nitas quenquan protegit, nobilitas cum plebe perit, lateg, vaga- 
tur enſis.: It u lawfnll $0.kell openly, bat. not to pardon but in Ae 
ceiving: No age,vo dignity; proteteth apy man ; the nobility pe= 
4 , n ob TAIEIIt ©\*>4> \ * < LA 
riſheth with the comman people, and the ſword wandereth far.and 
wide. All kind of diſloyalticgdiiciplineabwiſhed ;f» omne Far, 
nefa(g, avidoi,aut venales, non ſacro, non prophano abſtinentes: 
- .  -* * * FEY EIS OY ES RT 
Greedy and mercenary in all miſchiefe , abſtain ng either Ta 
ſacred nor prophanes; The lateriour and baſcſt: [L.2rc coppa- 
= RP 6 CE a "1608; 


$42 Civilhwaree. 
nions withthe'beſt Rhevs miks —_— "s dumb 6. 
cins.Facinns quos inquinat zequat. Ceſar was both my { aptaine 
ayd npattibn on the riverof Rene. Them: whom miſchicfe tle« 
fleth, it waket h equal! . He darethnot-to Open his mouth, for 
he is of the fame profeffion, thongh'be approve it not, 04. 
. noxhs ducibus & prohibere non auſis:The leaders being guilty of 
the ſame crimes dar not forbid them, It 1s «horrible contu{zon; 
Metn ac neceſſitate huc illac mutantur: with feare and neceſſity 
they are changed hither and thither, To conclude it isnorhing 
but miſery : 'but there is nothing ſo miſerable as the victory. 
For though ir fall intothetand of him thathath therighten 
his ſide,yet there followeth this inconvenience, that jt ma- 
 kethbim inlolent , cruell , inbumane ,-yea though he were 
before ofa milde and gencrous nature. So much doth this in- 
teſtine warre fleſh a man in bloud ; yea, it isa poiſon that con- 
ſumeth aM humanity. Neither 1sit in thepower of the cap- 
tainesto with-bold the reſt. ; | 
There arc two cauſes to be conſidered of civill warres. The 
one inſecret;which as itisneitherknownnor ene, fo it can- 
not be hindred or remedicd ; It isdeftinie, thewillofGod, 
who will chaſtiſe or wholly difpeoplea (hate. 7» ſe regu 
rauntletis hunc numina rebu1 Creſcenai peſnere rwadum, They 
bring great ruines to themſelves ; God hath ſet his flap to their 
growing proFerity, The otheris well underſtood bythe wile, 
and'may be happily remedied, if men will, and they towhom 
ir appertaineth ſet to'their helping/hand. This is the difloluti- 
on and 'generall corruption of manners, whereby-men of ns 
worth, and that have nothing todoe, endeavour toturnca[l 
toplic turvie,to pntall into combultion, cover their wounds 
with the hurt of the ftate, for they love better tobe over- 
whelmed withthe publike ruine,than their owne particular. 
HMiſcere cuntta , & privatavulnera reignblice mulis ogerire: 
namitaſe res habet , ut publicarnina quiſque malit quam ſun 
-proteri,+ idem paſſurus minus conſpici:They confound al thin 
nd cover private wounds by the evils of the commun-weatth: 'E; 
the caſe ſo fands , that every que had rather be trodden downe in 
| the-publike rume, than in bis 'owne , andtobe leaſt ſeone when 
they (uffer the ſame. 7 | | 
Now thc adviſements and remedies for this miſthiefe-of . - 
CIVIL 


Civithwarnes. 443. 
REY - | : Thee mnſcls 
civill warre; are to:end:itas-ſoone _ whichis done by: | render, < 
two-meancs, agreement and victory, The firſt 18 the better,al= - 
though-it benot ſach-ava wan defireth, time wil helpe the reſt,, 
Aman ſometimes muitſfuffer himilfe.ts be deceived , tothe. 
cad he mayendacivall warr , as61s faid of Antipater , bellums 
farire cnpienti, opus erat decipi.: Hethat defireth to ond the war, 
hadnced:to be decetved, Vittory isdangerous,,. becauſe. it is to. 
be fcared that the conquerot will abaſe it , whereby atyranny 
may enſue. To theend a man may-carry himfelfe well herein, 
he muſt-quit: himſelfe of all theantbors of troablesand other 
cammotions, and ſuch-like bloud-ſuckers/, as:well on-theone 
tasthe other, whether icbeby:ſcndingthemfarreoff with 
omecharge., or under ſome: faire! prevext.,, and- ſo.dividing, 
them zorby employing them-agaiaſt-the: ſtranger ; and hand- - 
ling themeanerfſort with leaity and gentleacfle, * 


XAFS. e Aderifement rfor particuler ens toughing, 
| hefeneſait publike drchome.. Wy = | 


P Hus: we have ſccne:mmany kindes of-publike troubles and - 
. diviſions, for which andevcry one of them), we have gi= 
ven colnſcls and remedies1nreipest of the Prince: .itremai- 
neth that wenowgivethemforpaticular perſons. This.cans - 
nat be.determinedim a word :. thene arc.twoqueltions.; . the 
one, whether:it be lawfull forran honett maiit@ loyn-himſclfc 
to.one part, or to-remaine quiet and indifferent ; the fecond, 
how a man-muſt carry himfelfeinboth cafes, that is-to lay, bc- - 
ing-ioyned to one patt, or not ioyned to cither. Touching the T'wo gue/tions, 
fiit point , 1c:15 propoſed for ſuch as: are free, aadarcnot yet 
ingaged to any part, for if they be, this firſt queſtion, belongs 
not to them, but we ſend them to the fecond,. This I fay, be -T'be fri. 
. Cauſe a man:may toyne htmfelfe ta the'onepart , not of pur= 

d& and by cle&ion;yea to that pact which he approveth not, . 

ut only becauſe he findech: himlelfe carried and: bound with: 
ſtrong and puiſſant bands , which he may not eafily. breakez, 
which carriewith them a ſufficient excuſs., being naturall 
and cquivaleat, Now the firſt queſtion hath conrary reaſons . 
and examples, It feemeth en the one fide, that an hanelt man; 
canaas: doe: better tham te: keepe bimielle quict., For hes 

| | oweth 


Theſecond. 


Outrag'0ns. 


Modera'e. 


444 Jdviſements for particular per ſors 
knoweth not how to betake himſcife to either part without 
6ftexice,, becauſeall theſe divifions are intheir owne natures 
unlawfnll, and cannot'be catried, nor ſubſiſt without inhuma» 
nitic and injultice. - And many good people haveabhorred.ir, 
as Aſmins Pollio anſwered Augnſtzs, who deſired him to fol- 
low him againſt Marc, Antonie, On the other fide, is it not a 
thing reaſonoble fora man to joyne with the good, and ſuch 
as haverightontheir ſide? Wiſe Soon bath judged affirma- 
tively , yea roughly chaſtiſed him , and retireth himſelfe and 
taketh not part. The profeſlor of vertue Caro, hath likewiſe 
ut in pra&ice , not being content to take one part ,, but com< 
mandingit. Todeterminethis doubt, it ſeemeth that men of 
worth'and renowne, who have both publike charge and cre- 
dir, and ſifficiencie in the ſtate, mayand oughtto range them- 
ſelves in that part which they 'ſhall judge the better ; for 
they muſt not abandon in a tempeſt the (terne of that ſhip 
whi ch in z ealme ſea they are content to governe ;. eſpecially 
being an honourablepart to.provide for the ſafety of the ſtate; 
And ſecondly that private men , and ſuch asare of a lower dc- 
gree in the charge of theſtate , ſhould ſtay and retire them- 
{elves into ſome peacable and ſecure place, during the divili- 
on :-'and beth of them fo to carry: themſelves as ſhall be ſaid 
hereafter. Finally, touching the.choice of the part, ſometimes 
there is no difficulty ;, for theone is'ſo anjuſt , and ſounfortus 
pate, that a nian-cannot with any reaſon joyne himſelfe there- 
unto : Burt at another time the difficulty 1s very great, and 
there are many things to be thought of velides.the juſtice and 
cquity of the parts. - © - 70) ©q 5x0 we 
Let us come tothe other point, which concerneth the ca- 
riageof all, This 1s determined in a word,by the counſell and 


| rule of moderation, following the example of. 4trices.fo re- 


nowned for his modeſtje and- prudence in ſach tempeſts , al. 
wayes held to fayour the good part; yet never troubling,nor 
intangling himſelfc with armes, and. without the offence of 
the contrary part, - | 

- I, For they that are knowe to be of one part, muſt not be 
moved over-much, but cary themſelves with moderation,nor 
buſying themſelves with the -affaires, if they benot wholly 
cotried and preſſed unto it.and in this caſe carrie themſelves in 
EE YE1.- ſuch 


{:ch orderand temperature, that theiteompeſt being paſſed o- 
ver /thetr heats without oftonce' they have not'any i/part an 
thoſe:great diforders and rfolknaes that are cormmiered,; bur 
contrarrly fweetning and diverting them/as they can. 2. They 
that are not:1ngaged roany pa:t (whoſe condition is/{weerelt 
andbeſt )) thought may bee .inwardly and inaft:&ion'they 
incline rather to one than anoth:r, muſt'not remativaZneuters, 
that is,taking no care of the iflue, and of the [tate of either 
the one or the other, living-to themſelves, and as ſpeators in 
a Theater,feeding upon the milſeries of other men. Theſe kind 
of men are odious toall, and at the laſt they run a dangerous 
fortune, as we read of the'Thebanes in the warre of Xerxes, 


and of /abes Gilead ; Neutralitas wer amites parit, nec inimicos - 


zollit : Nemutrality neither getteth friends, nor taketh away ene- 
mics, Neutrality is neither-fatrenorhoneſt, if it benot with 
conſent of parts, as Ceſar,yho held neuters for his friends, 


contrary to. Pompey, who-held them for enemics : or that hee | 
beaſtranger;;;or fudha ene, as forkysgreatnefice and digmitie 


ought not to-mingle hinaelte withoutduchtrout , but rather 


reclaſmthertf he cangarbitratingand moderating all. Much 


lefſe muſt men-in ſuch a caſe be mncornſtant, wavering mun- 
erels, Prothees, faxre moneodious than nenters, and offenſive 
tpall-But thoy muſt (continuing partakers in affe&tion if they 
will, for thoughtand affeQtion is wholly ourowne)Jbe coms- 
mon in their a&ions, offenſive to none, officious: andgraci- 
ous to all,complaining of the common infelicitie. Theſe kind 
of people neither get-enemtes, nor loſe their friends, © They 


tonching the foreſaid publike &iviſions, 445 


ANewers. 


Tuds. 21.: 


Tx; 


Tag onf ants. - 


Cemmont - 


are fit to be mediators, and loving arburators,who are better ,;,v;a;ors. 


than the common. So that of ſuch as are not partakers, who 
are foure, two arc evil, neuters and inconſtant perſons; two 
S009d,. common, and\mediators ; but alwayes the one more 


than the other, as of partakers there are two-ſorts,heady, out-. - 


ragious, and moderate. 


AT] f, Of private troubles and diviſions. 


| as private divitons a man may commodieuſly and loyally - 


carry himſclfe between enemies, ifnot with equalliaffe&1- 


as —©« 
ſelle - 


+ 
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ſelfeſo much to one more than toanother, as that cither part 
may think they have more intereſt in him, and fo contenting 
 bimſclf with an indifferent meaſure of their grace, report no- 
thing bat indifferent things, and ſuch as are knowne, or thac 
ſerve in common to beth parts , ſpeaking nothing to the one 


that he may not Jay tothe other in 1t due time, changing only 
the accent and the forme thereof, 


i 
'Lhe deſcription. 


2 
The firft and 0 
riguagll juſtice. 


$ 
T be diſtinction 
of juſtice « 


Of Tuftice the ſecond vertue. 


CHaP., V 
Of Tuftice in generall. 


Vitice is to give to every onethat which appertaincthunto 
Thim, to himfſelfe firſt, andafterwards to others : ſo that it 
comprehendeth all the duties and offices of every particular 
perſon:which are ewo-fold, the firſt to himſclfe, the ſecond 
to another , and they are contained in that generalt comman- 
dement,which is the ſummary of all Juſtice ; Thou ſhalt love 
thy neighbogr as thy ſeif:which doth not only ſet down the du» 
ty ofa man towards another in the ſecond place, but-it ſhew- 
eth and ruleth it according to the pattern of that duty and love 
he oweth towards himſelf:for as the Hebrews ſay,a man muſt 
begin charity with himſclfe, : 

The beginning then of all juſtice, the firft. and moſt ancient 
commandement,is that of reaſon over ſenſualitie, Before 9 
man can well command others, hee mult learne to command 
himſ{clfe, yeeldeth unto reaſon the power of commanding ; 
and ſibduing the appetite, and making it pliant to obedience, 
This is the firſt originall, inward, proper, and meſt beautt- 
full juſticethat may be. This command of the Spirit over 
the brutall and ſeniuall part, from whence the paſſions doe 
ariſe , is compared toan eiquire or horſeman, who by rea- 
ſon that he keepeth his horie and mounteth him often, and 
' ever in the ſaddle, he turnethand manageth him at his plea- 
ure. | 

To ſpeake of that juſtice which 1s outwardly praiſed 
and with another we muſt firſt know that there is a ow fold 
JuitICCs 


of Inffice in generall: 
Juſtice ; the onenatural],univerfall,noble, philoſophicall; the 


other after a ſort artificial], particular, politike, made and re- 


ſtrained to the neceſlitie of policies and ſtates; That hath bet- 
ter rules,is more firme,pure and beautifull, but it isont of uſe, 


we ex to the world ſuch as it is ; Verijaris germangg; 


juſtitie ſolidam & expreſſameſfigiem nullam tenemus;umbris &- 


imaginibus niimur: We hold no ſound and true image of right and 


perfett juftice;we only uſe the ſhadow and imaginations thereof , 
it is not in a manner capable thereof, as hath beene ſaid. That 
is therule of Polycleras,inflexible, invariable, This is more 
looſe and flexible accommodating it ſelfe to humane weake- 


nefle, and vulgar neceſſity. It 1s the leaden Lesbianrule, - 


which yecldeth and bendeth it ſelfe as there 18 need, and as the © 
times, perſons, affaires, and accidents do require, This per-- 
mitteth upon a neceſſity, and approveth-many things, which 
that wholly reje&cth and condemneth. It hath many vices 
lawfull, and many good actions unlawfull, That refpeRerh 


wholly and purely reaſon, honeſtie ; This profit, joyning it as - 
much as may be with honeſtie. Of that, which is bur an Idea -- 


and in contemplation we ſhall not need co ſpeake. 
The nſuall juſtice, and which is pra&tiſed inthe world, is 


firſt ewoefold, that 1sto ſay, equall,Sound, and reſtrained to: lufice pra- 


the tearmes of the law ; according to which Tulges and Ma- _ diflingui-" 
ed. 


giſtrates are to proceed : the other juſt and conſcionable, 
which notenthraling it ſelfe to the words of the Law,march- 


cth morefrecly, according to the exegency of the caſe; yea- 
ſometimes againit the words of the law. Now to ſpeak better; 


It handleth and ruleth the law as need requireth.” And there- 
fore faith a wiſe man, the lawes themſelves and juſtice have 
necd to be ordered and handled juſtly,that is to ſay; with equi- 
tic; Due expoſitio & emendatiolegrs eſt ,exponit ſenſum,emendat 
defe lum : Which is an expoſition and amending of the law,. ex- 
porndeth themeaning and amendeth the defeftt. This is the fine 
floure of juſtice, which is im th e hand of thoſe that jndg in ſo- 
veraigntie, Again,to ſpeak more particularly, there 18a two 


fold juſtice;the one commutative,betwixt private men; whicly 
1shand{ed and praQiled by Arithmeticke proportion ; the o- 
ther diftributive,publikely adminiſtred by Geometrical pro- - 


portion,ithath two parts,rewardgand puniſhment. 


Now-- 


hy. 
? . 
7 
p . 
; . 


There is n0 
t 7ue juſtice in 
the world. 
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Now this.uſualland pra&iſed juſtice, 15.not truly-and per. 
fe&ly juſtice : humane nature 15-not capablethereoft no.more 
tban oft all other things in their purity, As humane juſtice is 
mingled with ſome graine of injuſtice, favour, rigour, too 
much, or too little, and there is-nopure and true medijacrity ; 
from whence have ſprung theſe ancient proverbs, That he is 
enforced to doe wrang by retailethat will doguſtice in grofle: 
and injuſtice in {mall things. that will dojuſtice in great: Law- 
yers to give courſc'and paflage to commutative Jultice, doe: 
covertly and ſilently ſuffer themfelves to deceive one ano- 
ther,and that in a certaine meaſure, ſa that they paſſe not the 
moitie of the juſt price ; and the reaſon is, becauſe they know 
not how to doe better. And in diſtributive juſtice, how ma- 


ny innocents are apprehended and condemned, . how many 


guilty quit and ſetat liberty, and that without the fault of 
the Indges, neverdreaming either of that roo much, or too 
little, which is alwayes perpetuall in the pureſt juſtice? jJu- 
{tice isa let or hinderanceto it ſelfe, and humane ſufficiencie 


cannot ſee and providefor all.. And here we may take notice 


among other matters, of a greatdefe& indiſtributive juſtice, 
in that it puniſheth only and rewardeth not, althongh theſe 
are thetwo parts and the two hands of juſtice : but as it js 
commonly practiſed, it 1s lame, and inclineth wholly unto 
puniſhment, The greateſt favour that a man recciveth from 
it, is indemnitie ,which is aplay too ſhore for {uch as deſerve 
better than the common ſort. But yet this 1s not all ; forifa 
man be falſly accuſed, and upon that accuſation committed, 
he is ſure ta endure puniihment ſufficient: : at the laſt his in- 
nocencie being knowne , hee eſcapeth perhaps hisuttermoſt 
uniſhment,but without amends of that wrongfull affli&ion 
e hath endured , even ſuch perhaps as ſhall never leave 
him. And the accuſer in the meanc time, be the colour and 
ground of his accuſation never ſo light ( which is cafie to 4 
cſcapeth without puniſhment; ſo ſparing is juſtice 1a reward- 
ing, as that it confiſteth wholly in chaſtiſement , whereof 
that common ſpeech ariſeth , that todoe juſtice, and to bee. 
ſabje& unto juſtice, is alwayes to be underſtood of puniſh- 
ment, And itis an cafie matter for any man that wall, to 


bring another man into danger of puniſhment, Fen to 
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co one above himſelfe, to himfelfe, and te others 
ſelfe : if his duty towards God, which is piety andteligion , 
hath-ſaficiently beene ſpoken before. It remaineth: that wee 
you ſpeake of his duty towards himſelfe and his ncigh+ 
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Of the jnſtice and diity of man towards limſelfe, 


T His is ſafficieatly contained in this whole worke ; in the 
firſt booke which teacheth a man to know himfclfe , and 
all humane condition ; in the fecond, which teacheth a man 
to be wiſe, and tothat end giveth adviſements and rules; and 
in the reſt of this booke, eſpecially inthe vertues of fortitade 
and temperance, Neverthelefle I will here ſummarily ſec 
downe ſome adviſement; more exprefle and formall. 

The firſt and findamentall advicc is, to reſolve not tolive 
eareleſly, afceran uncertaine faſhion, and bychance and ad« 
venture, as almoſt all are accuſtomed to doe, who keme to 
mocke and deceive themſelves, and not to live in geod car- 
neſt, nor leadingthelife ſeriouſly and attentively, Gat living 
from day to day, as itfalleth out. They taſtenor, they pol+ 
ſefſe not, they enjoy nor their life: but they uſe it to make 
uſe of other things. Their defignments and occupations doe 
many times troable, and hurt their life more than doe it ſer- 
vice. Theſe kind of people do all things in good earneft,ex- 
ceptit be to live. All their a&ions, and theleſler parts of their 
lifeare ſerious, but the whole body thereof paſſeth away as if 
they choughtnor thereot : it is a bare ſuppoſition, that 1s not 
worth thethinking of. That whichis bur an accident is prin- 
cipallunto them , and the principall as an acceſſary. They 
affeR and inclinethemſelves to all things, ſome tq get know» 
ledge, honours, dignities , riches: others totaketheir plex- 
Gates, to hunt, ro ſport themſelves, to paſſe away the time ; 

Gg others 
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5 ide him» this matter. 


L.2-c. 5. 


Nach an eſtate, as that hee ſhall never know which waytoger 
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' things. Life is unto them but as atearme, an 


others to ſpeculations, imaginations, inventions: others to- 
manage and order affaires z others to other things ; bur tolive 
is the leaſt they rhinke. of, They live as it were inſenfibly,be- 
ing wholly additcd and faſtning their hangers upon other 
| a procraſtinati- 
onordelay to employ ic about other things. Now all this is 
very unjuſt, it isan intelicity and treaſon againſt a mansſelfe ; 
it is for a:man to loſe bis life, and to goe againſt that which 
every man ſhould doe, thar is, live ſeriouſly, attentively, and 
cheerfully , bene vivere et [atari : fibi ſemper walere et vivere 
dotum : To live well and cheerfiully : ever to doe good to hims 
ſelfe and to live learned, tothe end he may live well, and well 
die: itisthe fault of everyman. A man muſtleadeand order 
his life, asif ir were a bufines of great weight and conſe-- 
quence; andas abargaine made whereof hee muſt give an ac- 
count exaQly by'partsand parcels. It is our greateſt baſines, 
inreſpe& whereof all the reſt are but toies, things acceflary: 
and fuperficiall. There are ſome that deliberate and purpoſe 
rodoe it,but it is when they awſt live no longer, wherin.chey 
reſemble thoſe that put off their buying and ſelling: till che 
mark<ct be paſt, and when they ſec their folly, they complaine 
ſaying , Shall Inever have leiſure to make my retrait, tolive 
unto my ſelfe ? quam /erum eft. incipere vivere cam deſunendum. 
eſt? quam ſtulta mortalitats oblivio? dum aiffertur vita tranſe 
carrit. How late 5s 5t to begin to-live , when a man muſt ceaſe to 
live ? bow fooliſh is is to forget our mortality ? whilſt it ts defer« 
red, life paſſeth away. And this is the reaſon why the wiſe cry 
out unto us, well-ro uſe the time, tempor parce ; That we have 
not nced of any thing ſomuch as time, ſaith Zenon, For life is 
ſhort, and Artis long; notthe Art to. heale, but rather to 
live, which is wiſedome. To this firſtand principall advice, 
theſe following doc ſerve, 

Tolſcarneto dwell , to-content, todelight him(elfe alone; 
yea toquit himſclfe of the worl4 if need bee , the. greateſt 
thing-is for a man to know how. to be himſcife, vertue is 
content With it ſelfe, .letus winneſo much of ourſelves,asto - 
be-able in good earneſt and willingly,to live alone,and-tolive 
at ourſeaſe, . Letuslcarne to quit our ſelves of -all thoſe bands 
thatfaſten and bindtus coanother , and that our contentment 

depcnd.: 
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dependof ourſelves, .ntither'fecking nor difdaining or refu- 
fing company; but cheerfully ro goc on, with or withour 
company, as'either ourowne , or anothers need do require :: 
but yet not ſoto ſhutup our ſelves, and'toſettleand eftabliſh 
our pleaſure, as ſome thatare halfe loſt beingalone. A man 
muſt have within hjmſelfe wherewith to entertaine and con- 
tent himſelfe, &- in finw [xo gaudere, And to yejoyce within hims- 

Fe.He that hath won this point pleaſcth himtelfe inal places 
and in all things. He muſt carry a countenance conformable to 
the company and the affaires. that are in hand and preſent 
themſelves, and accommodate himſelfe unto another, be (ad 
if need be, but inwardly to keepe himſelfe one and the ſame: 
thisis the meditation, & confideration, which is the nourifh- 
ment and life of the ſpirit,cujus vivere eſt copttare; Whoſe life 

5 cogitation, Now for the benefit of nature, there is not any 
buſines which weedoe more often, continue longer, that is 
more eaſfie, more naturall, and more our owne, than to medi- - 
cate and to entertaine our thoughts. But this meditation is not 
in al after one manner,but very divers, according to the diver 
ſity of ſpirits. In ſome it is weak, in others ftrong ; in ſome 
it is languiſhing idlenes, a vacancy and wantofother bufines. 
But the greater ſpirits make it rheir principall vacation and 
molt ſerious ſtudie, whereby they are never more vufied, 
nor lefſe alone, (as it is ſaid of Scipio ) than when they are 
alone,and quitting themſzlves of :ffaires,in imitation of God 
himſelfe, wholiveth and feedeth himſclfe with his eternall 
thoughts and meditations. It is the bulſines of the gods, 
(faith 4riſftorle) from whence doth ſpring both their,and our 
blefledneſle. | 
; Now this ſolitary imployment, and this cheerfull enter- 3 
tainment of a mans ſeife, muſt not be in vanity,much lefſe in To knowend, 
any thing that is vitious ; but in ſtudy and profound know- _—_ hits 

ledge, and'afterwards inthe diligent culture of himſelfe. This © 

is the price agreed, the principall, firſt and plaineſt cravell of 
every man. Hee muſtalwayes watch, taſte, ſound himſelfe , 
never abandon, but be alwayesneere, and keepe himſelfto 
himſelfe: and finding that many things goe not well, whether 
by reaſon of vice and defeR of nature , or the contagion of 
another, or other caſuall accident that troubleth him,be muſt 
be bas Gg 2 quietly 
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quietly and {weetly corre& them, and provide for them. Hee 
muſt reaſon with himſclfe, corre and recall himſelfecoura+. 
gioully, and not ſuffer himſelfe to be carried away either with 
diſdajne or careleſnefle. -. | at 
_ He muſt likewiſe in avoiding all idlenefſe , which doth but 
ruſt and marre both the ſoule and body ,» keepe himſelfe al- 
wayes in breath, in office and exerciſe,.but yet not over-benr, 
violent and painefull, but above all; honeſt ,'vertuousand [e- 
rious.. And that hee may the betterdoe it, he muft quichim» 
ſ{elfe of other bufines, and propoſe unto himſelfe ſuch defign- 
ments as may delight him, conferring with honeſt men; 
and good bookes,diſpenſing his time well, and weil ordering 
his | , and not live tumultuouſly: and by chance ad ha- 
zard. | 
Againe, he muſt well husband, and make profit of al things 
that are preſented unto him, done, ſaid,and make them an 1n- 
iruRion unto him, apply them unto himſelfe,, . without any 
ſhew or ſemblance thereof. | WE 
And to pariiculariſc alittle more , wee know that the duty 


To meke uſe of of man towards himtfelfe confiſteth in three points,according 


all things. 


6 
T's governe hes 
[ſpirit that is bis 
Judgement, 


to his three parrs, to rule and governe his ſpirit, his body, his 
goods. Touching his ſpirit (the firſtand principall, where- 
unto eſpecially doc belong theſe generall adviſements which 
weare to dcliver) we know thatall the motions thereof are 
reduced to two, to think,and todeſire, the underſtar,ding and 
the wwll ; whereunto doe anſwer ſcicnceand vertue, the two 
ornaments of the ſpirit. Touching the former , which is the 
underſtanding, hee muſt preſerve it from two things,in ſome 
ſort contrary and extreme , that is ſottiſhneſle and folly , that 
is today, fromvanitics and chudith follies, on:the one fide ; 
thisis to baſtardiſe and to loſe it z it was not made toplay the 
novice or baboune, #0» ad jocum & lnſun genitus [ed ad ſove- 


 ritatem potines; Not born to ſport and play, but rather for gravi- 


#ie ; and from phantaſticall, abfurd, and extravagant opinions, 
on the other fide ; this 1s to pollute and debaſe it. It muſt 
be fed and entertained with things profitable and ſerious, and 
farniſhed and indued with found, ſweet , and naturall opini- 
ons : and ſo much care muſt nat be taken taclevate and mount 
it, to extend it beyond the reach, as torule, and order ir. For 

£8 order 


order and continencie is the effet of wiſdome,and which gi- 
veth pricetothe ſoule, aud above all to be free from preſum 
tion and obſtinacy in opinion, vices very familiar with thoſe 
that have any extraordinary force and vigor of ſpirit; and ri- 
ther to continue in dont and ſuſpenſe, eſpecially in things 
that are doubtfull, and capable of eppoſitions and reafons on 
both parts, nor caſily digeſted and determined. It is an ex- 
cellent thing, and the ſecareſt way , well to know how to 
doubt, and to be ignorant, and the moſt noble Philoſophers 
have not beene aſhamed to make profeſſion therof, yea it is 
the principal fruit and effc& of ſcience. | 

Touching the will, it muſt inall things be governed and 
ſabmit it {elfe to the rule of reaſon, which is the office of yer- 
tuc, and notunto fleeting inconſtant opinion, which is com- 

monly falſe, and much lefle unto paſſion. Theſe are the three 
that move and governe ourſoules, But yet this is the diffe- 
rence, that a wiſe man rculeth and rangethhimſclfe according 
to nature and reaſon, regardeth his duty, holdeth for apocry- 
phall, and ſuſpes whatioever dependethupon opinion; or 
paſſion: and therefore he liveth in peace, paſſeth away his 
life cheerfully and pleafingly, isnot ſubje to repentance, re- 
cantatiovs, changes; becauſe whatſoever falleth out, he could 
neither doe, nor chooſe better,and therefore heis never kind» 
led nor ſtirred ; for reaſon is alwayes __ The foole 
that ſuffercth himſelfe to bee led by theſe two,. dothnothing 
but wander and warre with himſelfe, and never reſteth. He 
isalwayes readviſing, changing , mending, repenting, and is 
never contented ; which to ſay the truth, belongeth to a wiſe 
man, who hath reaſon and vertue to make himfelfe ſuch a one. 
Nalla placidvor quies nifi quam ratio compeſuit. Noreſt more 
. pleaſing , than that which reaſon bath ſetled. An honeſt man 
muſt governe and reſpethimlſelte, and feare his reaſon and 
his conſcience, which is his #onx genivs, his __ ſpirit, in 
. fachſort that hee cannot wichout ſhame ſtumble in their pre- 
ſence: rarum eſt wt (atss ſe Lf a vereater : It 15 a rare thing, 
that any man ſhould ſ#fficiently ve afraid of bimeſelfe. 

As touchingthe body, wee owe thereunto affiſtance, and 
condu& or dire@ion. It is folly to goe abourto ſeparate and 
ſunder theſe two principall parts the one from the othier ; bue 
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454. Of thejhſtice and duty bf mn Yevard; himfelfe. 
contracily it is fie and necedlarytheybe united and joyned tos 
her. Nature hath given us a body as a neceffary inftramenr 
tolife ; and itis fic that the ſpirit as the principall ſhoold take 
upon it:the guardianſhip and protection of the body. So facre 
ſhould it:-be from ſerving the body, which is themott baſe, 
unjuſt, ſharmefull, ad burthenſome ſervitude that is, thar ir 
ſhould aflift, counfeil it , and be asa husband unto ir. So that 
it oweth thereunto care , not l[ervice : Ic muſt handle it as a 
Lord, notas a Tyrant ; nouriſh ic, not pamperiit ; giving it to 
underſtand;that ic liverh not for it, but that ic cannox live hete 
below without it, This is an inſttuRion cothe worke=-man, 
to know how to uſe, afttd make uſe of his inſtruments. And 
itis likewiſe to ſmall advantageto a man., to knoyy low to 
ulehis bodygand to make ita fit inftrumenc forthe exerciſe of 
vyerttic. Finally,the body is preſerved in good eftate by mode- 
rate noutiſhment and ordetly exerciſe. How the fpirix maſt 
have apartand beare it company in thoſe pleafures that be- 
long unto it, hath bocne ſaid before, and ſhall hereafter be fer 
downe in the vertue of eemperance.. "Fas , 
Touching goods and the duty of every man in this caſe 
there are many and divers offices ; for to gather riches, to 
keepethem, to husband them, toemploythem,to yeeld unto 
then al that is fit are different ſciences.Qae is wile $4 the one 
of thew, that in the-other underſtandethnothing,neither is 
it fit he ſhonld, The acquiſition of riches hath moreparts then 
thereſt, Theemploy ment i1$more glorious and ambitious. 
The preſervation and cuſtody , which is proper tothe wo- 
man, 1sche arbour tocover them. | 
Thefe are two extreinicies alike vitious, to love andaf. ht 
riches; ta hatcandregedt them. By riches T maderſiand that 
which is mgrethan enough,8& more than isneedfall. A wile 
man will doc neither of both , according to that with and 
prayer of So/omon ; Give-me neithet riches norpoyerty «but 
he will hold them in theer place, eſteeming them as theyare, 
athivgof it falfe indiffcremtatter of good and evitl, :ard to 
many good things 'commodious. | 
Theevils ahdeniferics that follow the affe&ting and ha- 
ting of them,have becne poketrofbefore.Now:in exords 
we ſctdowna rule tonchunga mediocoity cherin. x. __ 
; uc. 
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firethem, burtnortolove them. Sopiens non amat divitias, (od 
maunlt : A wiſe man doth not lowe riches , but would willingly 
have thom. Ag a littie man and weake of body,wou!d'willings 
ly be higher and ſtronger,but this his defire is wichorrt tare 0g 
p ine into himſelf, ſeeking that without paſſion, which nature 


= 


dcfireth, and fortune knoweth not how totake from him. 

2. And much lefſe to ſccke themar the. coſt and dammage of 
another, or by att,and bad and baſe meanes,rothe end no man 
ſhould complaine or envie his gaines. 3. When they come 
upon him, entring at an honeſt gate,nor to reje& chem, but 
cheerfully to accept themand to receive them into his houſe, 

not his heart; into his poſieſſion,not his love,as being unyor- 

thy thereof. 4, W hen hee poflefleth them , to employ them 

| honeſtly and diſcreetly, tothe good of other men ; that their 
departure may, atthe lcaſt,be as honeſt as their entrance: 5..Tf | 
they happen todepart without leave, be.loſtar ollen from - 
bim,thathe be not ſorrowfall,, butthat he ſafer them rodes 
part with. ang . at weed — of = Strdivitie 
effiaxerint , non auferent uifs ſemetipſas : If riches paſſe away; 
aprea carry nothing with them Fs themſelves. Te rr 

he deſerveth not to be accepted of God, and is unworthy his 
love, and the profeſſion of vertue, that makes acconntot the 
riches of this world.. | _ - recee, 


eAwde hoſpes contemmere opes, & te quoque "a finge Deo : 


Be boldto ſet at nought baſe traſh and pelfe, 
And worthy of a God frame thou thy ſelfe. 
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Av eAdvertiſement. 6 


T His duty is great, and hath many parts, wee wilt reduce 
them to two great ants :. In the fiſt we will placethe'ge- 
nerall, imple, and common duties required inall,;..and-every. 
one,towardsal & cvery one, whether in heartqword,or deed; 
which are amity, faith, verity,, and free admornjtion;\ good 
deeds, humanity; liberality;acknowledgement'oe thankfulncs., . 
la the ſecond ſhal be ud datics OE maSpes «YA R are 
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Ciall and expreſſe reaſon and obligation between certaine per- 
ſons, as betwceene a man and his wife , parents and children, 


Of Love or frienJſhip. 


maſters and ſervants, princesand ſubjcRs, magiſtrates, the 
great.and powerfull, and the lefle. 


'T he firſt part, which is of the generall and cam- 
mon duties of all towards all, 


and firſt. 
CHap, VI. 
Þ.b:-- Of loveor friendſtip. 


. : Mitic isa ſacred flame, kindled in ourbreafts firſt by na- 
"X.ture;, and hath expreſſed it firſt heat between the huſ- 
band and the wife, parents and children, brothers and ſiſters ; 
and afterwards growing cold hath recovered heat by Art, 
and the invention of alliances, companies, fraternities, colle- 
ges, and communities. But foraſmuch as in all this being di- 
vided into many parts, it was weakncd , and mingled with 
other profitable and -pleaſant conſiderations, to the end it 
might reſtrengthen it ſelfe and grow more fervent,ithath re- 
colle&ed it ſelfe; and united it owne forces into a narrow 
roome,betwixt twotrue friends. - And this is perfect amity, 
which is ſo much more fervent and ſpirituall than other, by 
how much the heart 1s hotter than the liver, and the blood 
than the veines..... ©. 

Amity is the ſoule and life of the world , more neceſlary 
(fay the wiſe ) than fire and water: Amicitia,neceſſituds,amies 
neceſſary : Friendſhip familiarity ,are neceſſary friewds.It is the 
ſumme, the ſtaffe, the ſalt of 'our life;for without it al is dark- 
neffe, and there'is no Joy, noſtay, no taſte of life 3 Amrcitia 
juftitie conſors nature vinculum, civitatts prefideum,ſenciints 
felatinm, vite humane portus : ea omnia conſtant diſtordia ca- 
dunt t Friendſpip ts the companion of Tuftice, the bond of nature, 


' the defence of acitie, the comfort of old age , and thequict har- 


bogr of mans if: B yt al _ conh;ſt and diſcord deraies. And 
we muſt not thinkthat friedſhipis profitable & delightful to 


private | 


private men only, for it is more commodious to the weale- 
publike: it is the true nurſing mother of humane ſociety,the 
preſerver of ſtates and policies. Neither is it ſuſpeed, nor 
diſpleaſeth any but tyrants and monſters ,' not becauſe they: 
honor not it ia their hearts,but becauſe they cannot be of that 
number, for onely friendſhip ſufficeth to preſerve the world. 
And if it were every where in force, there wou'd be no need 
of a law, which hath not bin ordained but asahclpe, and as a 
ſecond remedy for want of friendſhip, cothe end itmight en- 
force and conſtraine by the authority thereof that which for 
love and friendſhip ſhould be freely and voluntary; but how- 
ſoeverzthe law taketh place far below friendſhip. For friend- 
ſhip ruleth the heart, the tongue, the hand, the will, .and the 
effes,the law cannot provide tor that which is without, This 
is the reaſon why eLr:/Fotle (aid, that good law-makers kave 
ever had more care of friendſhip,than of Iuſtice:And becauſe 
the law and juſtice doe many times loſe their credit,the third 
remedy and leaſt of all hath beea in armes and force, altoge- 
ther contrary to the former, which is friendſhip, Thus we ſee 
by degrees the three meanes of publike government. Bur love 
or friendſhip is worth more than the reſt, for ſecond and ſab- 
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.ts the Waales | 


p#blike. 


{idiary helps are no way comparable to the firſt 8& principal. 


'+ The diverſity and diftin&ion of friendſhip is great : That 
_ of the ancientginto foure kinds, Naturall, Sociable, Hoſpitall, 
Venereous, is not ſufficient. We may note three ; The firſt is 
drawne from the cauſes which ingendor it, which are foure ; 
nature, yertue, profit, pleaſure, which ſometimesgo together 
in troope ; ſometimes two,or three, and very often onealones 
But vertue is the more noble and the ſtronger, for that is ſpi- 
ritual), and in the heart as friend(hip-is : Nature in the blood, 


profitin the purſe, pleaſiire in ſome part,orſenſe of the body. . 


Salikewiſe vertue is more liberall,more free, and pure, and 
without it the other cauſes are poore, and idle; and fraile. He 


that loveth for vermue, 1s never weary with loving, & if friend. 


ſhip be broken, complaineth not : He that loveth for profir, 
if itfaile, complaineth , and it turneth to higreproach, that 
when he hath done all he can, he hath loſt all z Heetbatloyeih 
for pleaſure, if his pleaſure ceaſe, his love ceaſeth wich it,and 
without complainteſtrangeth himſclfe, . 


The-: 


4* 
Theforſt diffin« 
Aion of the- 


cauſes. 
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2 Of perſons. 
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The ſecond diſtinQion which is in regard of the perſons; 


is in three kinds; the one is in a ſtraight line, beeween ſupe= 


riours and inferiours ; and it is either natural} , as betweene 
parents: and children , uncles and nephues; or lawfull, as 
betweene the Prince and the ſubjeRs,the Lord and tis vaſlals, 
the maſter and his ſervants , the door and the diſciple , 
the prelat or governoar and the people, Now this kindro 
Ffpcake properly, is not friendſhip, both becauſe of the 
great diſparity that is betwixt- them , which: hindereth that 
1nwardneſſe and familiarity and entire communication, which 
isthe principall fruit and cfe& of friendſhip , as likewiſe 
becauſe of the obligation that is therein , which-1sthe caufe 
why chere is lefle liberty and leffe choice and affeftion there» - 
in. : And this is the reaſon why men give it other names 
than of friend{hip: for in inferiours, there is required of 
them honour, reſp:&, obcdience; in ſuperiours, carc 
and vigilancie, over their inferiourss The ſecond kind of 


friendſhip in regard of the perſons, is inacollaterallline be- 


tweene equals, or ſuchas are neere equals. And this is like- 
wiſe ewo-fold, for either it is naturall, as betweene brothers, 
ſiſters, couſens, and this comes neerer to fricnd(hip than the 
former, becanſethere is leſſe diſparity. Bur yet there is abond 
of nature, which as onthe one fide it knitteth and faitneth,ſo 
on the other it looſeth: for by reaſon of igoods, and di- 
viſions, and affaires, it 1s not poſſible but brothers and kinſ- 
folkes muſt ſometimes differ: Beſides that many times the 
correſpondencie and relation of humours and wils, which is 
the eflence of friendſhip, 15 not fonnd amongſt them ; He is 
my brother or my kinſman, bur yet hee is a wicked man, a 
foole: Or itis free and voluntary, asbetweene companions 
and friends, who touch not in blood, and hold of nothing 
but onely of friendſ{bip and love: and this is propetly and 
eruely friendſhip. | JH8 
3 Thethird kind of friendſhip in regard of the perſons, 
is mixt,and as it were compounded of the other two, wherby 
it is,or it ſhould be more ſtrong,this is matrimonial of maricd 
couples, which holdeth of love or friendſhip in a ſtrait line, 
becanſe of the ſaperiority of the hnsband, and the inferiority 
of the wife ; and of collaterall friendflijp,beingbothof them 
companions 


companions joyned together by cquall bands. 'And therefore - 
the wife was not taken out of the head, nor foor, but the fide 
of man. Againefachas are maricd, in atlthingsand by rornes- 
excrciſc and ſhew both theſe friendſhips z\ thac which isma 
ſtraight line 1a publike , for a wiſe woman honoareth and re- 
her husband ; that whichis col.xerall in private, by 
 privatefamiliarity. The anatrimonial friendthip is likewiſe 
after another faſhiondouble and compounded ; for. iris ſpi- 
rituall 8& corporall, whichisnor in other friendſhip;lave only 
in that which is reproved by all good lawes, and by nawre it 
ſelfe: Matrimoniall frienditup then, is grear, trong,and pail- 
fant, There are neverthelefſe ewoor three thingsthat hay and- 
binder it , that cannot anaine tothe perfeRtion of friend-- 
ſhip; Theone, thatthereisno part 'of mariage freebucrhe 
entrance, for the progreflc and checominuancethereofis alto- 
ether conſtrained, enforced, Imeanc in Chriſtian mariapes ; 
or every where cle it is lefle enforced, by reafon of thoſe di- 
vorcementy which are permitted: The ocher is the weakneſſe 
& inſufficiencie of the wife, which canno waycorreſpond to: 
that perte&t conference and communicatida of thoughts and 
Jjadgements: herfoutc is not ſtrong and conſtant enbuph to 
cndure theſtraitacfle of. w knot ſb alt, ſrong, fo durable :- 
itis asif ananſhoutd fowa Rrong and comfeperce of cloth 
 toafoftanddelicure. This Mleth northe outvaniſheth, 
and is eaſily torne from the other. Agamexhis inconvenience 
followcth the friendhip of maried couples, that it isming-- 
kd wich fomany other ſtrange matters, childeen, parencs 
of the one tide and theorher, and fo mmny echer diftatk bn-- 
finefles that doe many times trouble and imorrupt alively-atie-- 


The third diftintion of friendſhip reſpeQtth the force 7” 
and imtention,orthe wealknefſt and diminution of friendſhip. 3 Of degrees. 
Accotding tothis reaſon, there is atwo-foldfriendfvip, the 
common andimp-ricet, which we may call good will fan. 


arity, private acquaintance: and ic hath i degrees, one 
nockriciniinacand rongrhan another: and the perſe; 
which is inviſible, and 45a Phenix-in the world; ya hardly. 
concrived by wmagamation, = _ ne "Y 
We ſhall know them both by confronting thomtogether; . The differexce-- 


Of fl 7:endſbip 
common and 
perfett. 
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and by knowing their differences. The common may be at- 
tained in aſhorrt time. Of the perfect ir 15 ſaid, that we muſt 
take long time to deliberate, and they muſt cat much falr to- 
gether before it be perfe&ed, _ 

2 The common is attained , built, and ordered by divers 
profitable and delightfull occaſions and occurrents ;and ther- 
tore a Wiſe man hath ſet down two meanes to attaine untoir, 
ro ſpeake things pleaſant, and to doe things profitable; the 
perfect isacquured by an only true and lively vertue recipro- 
cally know. WB 1 

2 The common may:be with and betweene divers ; the 
pcrfeR is with one only, whois anotherſelfe, and betweene 
two only, whoare but one. It would intangle and hinder it 
ſelfe amongſt many , for if two at one time ſhould defirets 
be ſaccoured, if they ſhould requeſt of me contrary offices, 
if the one ſhould commit to my ſecreciea thing that is expe- 
dient for another to know, what courſe , what order may bee 

kept herein? Doubtlefle, diviſion is anenemy to perfeRion, 
and union her couſin-germane. yp 

4 Thecommonis capable-of more andleſſe, of exceptions; 

reſtraints, and modifications, it is kindled and cooled, ſub« 
je&to acceſſion and receflion, like a fever , according to.the 


- preſence or abſence, merits, good deeds, and fo forth. ' The 


perfe not ſo, alwayes the ſame, marching with anequal paſe, 


_ firme, haughty, and conſtane. 


5+ The commonrecciveth, and hath necd of many rules 
and cautions given by the wiſe, whcrofone is, to love without 
reſpc& of piety, verity,vertue, Amicus »/g, ad aras. Another, 
ſotoloveas that a man may hate ; ſoto hate, as that hee may 
likewiſe love, that is, to hold alwayes the bridle in his hand, 
and not to abandon himſcife ſo protfuſcly , that hee may have 
cauſeto repent, if the knot of friendſhip happen tounty. 
Apaine, toaid and ſuccourat a need without intreaty :- for 
a friend is baſhfull, and it coſts him deare, to requeſt thatthat 
he thinkes to be his due. Againe, notto be important to his 
friends, as they that are alwayes complaining after the man» 
ner of women. Now all theſe leſſons are very wholeſome in 
ordinary friendſhips, but have no place in this Overajene 
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We ſhall know this better by the portrait and deſcription 
of perfe&tfricndſhip, which isa very free,plaine and wniyer- 


fall confuſion of two ſoulcs. Sec hereithree words. IA. con- F Lorry 


fuſion, not only a Conjunttion ,- and-Joyning together , as of 
ſalid things, which howfoever they be faltned, mungled, and 
knit together , may be ſeparatedand knownapart, - For the 


ſoules of .men in this perfect:amity. ace in-ſuett fort:-plunged 


and drowned the onewithin'the Gther,chat they can no more. 
be divided, neither would they , thanthivigs liquid that arc 


mingled together. 2.Veryfrec,and butituponthe pure choiſe 


and liberty of the will, withoat any other obligation,occaſion, 
or ſtrange cauſe. There: is nothing: more freeand voluntary 
than affeQion. 33: Vniverſall, 'withoit any-exception of all 
things,goods, honours, TR life. From 
chis univerſall and full confuſion ir proceedeth, that the one 
cannot lend or giye to the other , and there is-noſpecch be- 
twixt them of good turnes,obligations, acknowledgements, 
thankfulneſſe,& otherrhelike duties, which are thenduciſhers 
of common friendſhips, but yetteſtimonies of divifionand 
difference,as I know not how to thanke my ſclfe for the ſer- 
vice I doe unto my (elfe,neither doth that love whichThbeare 
unto my ſelfe increaſe by thoſe fuccours and helpes T give uti- 
to my ſelfe. And in mariage itfſelfe;to giveſome reſemblance 


of this divineknor, though it come farre ſhort therof': dona- 


tions are forbid betweene the husband and the wife : aud if 
there were place forthe one to give unto the other, hee is the 

giver that gives cauſe to his friend to exprefle and imploy- his 

love ; and he receiveth the good turnc, that by giving binds 

his companion: for the one and the other ſeeking above all 

things even with a greedy defire todo good to one another, 

herhat giveth the occaſion 8-yeecldeth the matteT,is he that is 

liberall, giving that contentment to bis friend, to eff: that. 
which he moſt defireth. 


Of this-perfe& friendſhip and communion , antiquity Ezamples. - 


yeeldeth ſome examples. Bloc taken for a good friend of 
Tiberius Gracchus then condemned todie, and being asked 
-what hee would doe for his ſake,and hee anſwering that he 
would refuſe nothing, it was demanded what he would do if 
Gracchas ſhould intreat him to fixe the Temples ? To whom 


- 
- 


hee . 
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The deſcription - 
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he anſwered; that Gracchns would never intreat{ucha matter 
at his hands, bur if he ſhould he would obey him. A very bold 


_ - -anddangeronsan{wer. He mightboldly have faid, that Gr.ar- 


$44 


chus would never bave required ſuch a matter;and rhat ſhould 

have beenehis anſwer, for according to this our deſcription a 

perfe& friend doth not only fully know the will of his friend, 

which might have ſufficed forananſwer, but hee holdethiin 

his leeve, and wholly poſſefleth it, And inthat he added,thar 

if Gracchus would have required it, hee would have done it, 

it isas if he had faid nothing, it neitheraltereth nor hurtech 

his firſt anſwer concerning that affurance that he had of the 
will of Gracchws,This of wils and judgements. 3. Touching 
goods, There were three friends ('this'word three is fome 

Impe:chment to ourrule, and may make us thinke that this 

was no perf& amity) tworich, and one poorecharged with 

an old mother , and a daughter to marry, this man dying 
made his will, wherein hee bequeathed to one of his friends 

his mother to be fed and maintained by him, to the other his 

daughter , tobe married by him, enjoyning him withall co 

beſtow upon her the beſt dowry that his ability would af- 

ford, and if it hould happen that the one of chem ſhould die, 
-he ſhould ſubſtitute the other. The people made themſelves 
merry with his Will or Teſtament, the legataries acceptcd of 

it with great contentment;-and each of them received unto 
them their legacy ; but he that hath taken the mother,depars 
ting this life within five dayes after, the other ſurviving and 

remaining the ſole univerfall inheritour, did carefully inter- 
tainethe mother, and within a few dayes after he married in 
one day his owne and onely daughter, and her that was be- 

queathed unto him, dividing betwixt them by equall portions 

all his goods. The wiſe, according tothis deſcription, have 

Jaded thee the firſt dying, exprefied greateſt love, and was 

the more liberall, making his friends his heires, and giving 

them that contentment, as toemploy them for the ſupply 

of his'wants. 4. Touching life; that hiſtory is ſufficiently 

knowne of thoſe two friends, whereof the one being con- 

demned bythe tyrant to die ata certaine day and houre, hee 

requeſted , that giving baile, hee might in the meane time _ 

goeand diſpoſe of his dameſticall affaires, which the tyrant 
| f agreeing 
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agreeing unto upon this condition; that if he!did notretyrne 
by that time, his baile ſhould ſuffer the puniſhment. The pri- 
ſoner dclivered-his friend ,; whoentred-into priſon upon that 
condition : and the time being gome,and the friend:who was 
the baile refolving to die, his condemned friend failed not to 
offer himſelfe, and ſo quit his friend of that danger.. Whercat 
the tyrant being. more than aſtoniſhed , and dcliyering-them 
both from death, deſired them ta eccive.,; andtoadopthim 
in their friendſhip as their friend;; {1 en 1h | 1 i 

Cnrar. VIII: 22.9% 1: 

. Of fauth, truft,triathery, ſecrevy; oo 
" a Ll men, .yeathe moſttreaclierous know a d.confeſle I 
Acthar faith is the band-of, humane ſociety, the foundation Toe dignity of 
of all juſtice and that above all things it ought to beereligi- #497 
ouſly obſerved ; Nihil auguſtina fide,que juſtitie fundamentum 
- eft, nec ulla res vehementiva rempublicanm continet CF vitam : 

Santiſſimum bamani pe Corss bonun: No lain PP more excel. 
lent than faith, which ts the foundation of juſtice , neither doth 
any thing more mightily bridle and rule the commonewealth aud 
the life of man. It tn the moſt ſacred good in the breſts of men, 
eAante Tovens generata, drcua divumg, hominamg, Ci 
Oua ſine von tells pacem, non equoranorynt,  . 
| | Seth conſors, tASitumg, in —_ umen, 
Borne before Fupiter, of gods and men the grace, 
Witbout which neither lava, nor ſeas for peace bave place, 
( #nſort to-Tuftice, in mans breaſt, . 
A Ged-head not to be expreſt. W 

Nevertheleſle the world. is full of treacheries; There are 2 
but few thar doe well and truly keepe their faith, They break  Fideliry rere. Oo 
it divers wayes , .and they perceive it not. So they figde ſome 
pretext and colour thereof, they thinke they are ſafe enough. 

Others ſecke corners, evaſions, ſubtilties ; - Duerant latebras 
p*rjurio Now to remove all the difficulties that are inthis The diviſou of 
- matter , and truly to know how a man ſhould carry himſclfe, this water. 

| thereare foureconſiderations, ,whereuntoall the reft may bee 

referred : The perſons,zs well hee that giveth faith,as-he that 

receiveth it; .the ſubje& whereof the queſtion is made, -and © 

the manner according to Which the faith is given, - _ 


—_— 
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3 'Ag touching /him that giverh faith ,-it- Isneccfary that hee 

He that give'b haye power to-doe it :- If hee be ſbjeAtto another, hee canner 

{alth. give ir,andhavinggiven it without theleave andapprobation 
of his maſter;itivof noneefſe@,as ir did wellappeare inthe 

Tribune Sarwynine and hiscomplices,who comming forth of 
the Capitoll (which they. had taken by rebellion) upon the 

faith-given by the Conſuls, ſubj<&s,and officers of the Com- 
 mon=wiftale, were juſtly flaine; Bur cvery tree man muſt keepe 

his faith , how great and honourable {oever he 'be ; yeathe 

ercater he is, the more he is bouud.to keepe it, decaule hee is 

che more free togiveit. And it was well aid, That the ſimple 

word of a Prince ſhould be. of as great force, as the oath cf a 

S-.. Astotiching him to who faith is giveo, whoſoever he be, 

He that recei- it muſt carcfully be kept”, and there are but two exceptions, 
weth it. whicharecleare enough, che one if hce received itnot, and 
were not contented 'with ir, but demanded othercaution and 
affarafice. For faith is a ſacred thing,muſt ſimply be reccived; 
otherwiſe it is no more faith, nor, truſt, when hoſtages are de» 

manded, {ureties are given; tO take gages Or cautions with 

faith, isathing ridiculous. Hee that 18 held under the guard 

of men, or walls, if hee cfcape and fave himſ-lfe, is not faul. 

tic. The reafon of that Roman is good ;Yult ib; quiſque cred;, 

& habita fides ipſam fibi oblsgat fldem » fides reqnirit fiduciam, 

C& relativa ſuxt : Every one would have _— to be created, 

and faith given, bindeth faith unto him : faith requireth truſt, 

and have relation the one to the other. The other if having ac- 

cepted it, he firſt brake it ; Frangenti fidews, fides frangatur ej- 

dew : quando tu me non haves pro Senatore, nec ego tepro ( 0+ 

fmle : With bim that breaketh faith let faith alſo bebrokes : 

When thoy holdeft not me for a Senator , 1 will not hold thee for 

Conſul, Atrcachero:s man deſerverh not by the law of nature 

that faith ſhould be kept untohim,cxcept it be after an agrec- 

ment, which covereththe treachery and maketh reyenge un- 

| lawfnll. Now theſe two cafes excepted, a man muſt keepe his 
faith to whomſdever,to his ſubject as ſhal be {aid. 2.Toanc- 
nemyywitnes the a&t of Atrilins Regslns,the proclamation of 

the'Serate of Rome againſt all thoſe that had bin licenſed by 

Pyrrhus upon their farth given to depart; and Camilla, =» 
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+would not ſo'much as make uſeof the treachery of another , 
-but 'reſent the children of the fa/;/jane with their maſter. 
3. Toatheefe and publike offender, witneſle the fat of Por» 
pe7 to the pirats and robbers, and.of e Angnitus to Crecotas . 
« Lo the cnenviesof religion,, according to theexamplc of 
{oſaa againſt the Gabaonites , But faith ought not tobe given 
to theſe two latter, theeves and hetetickes, or apoſtatacs, nor 
taken of them: for we ought not to capitnlate., nor to treat 
wittiogly of peace and alliance with ſuch kinde of people, ex« 
cept it be in! extreme neceſlity , or forthe winning of them 
tothe truth zor tor: the publike good ; but being given, 4c 
ought ro-be kept. _ Ds 

As touching, the thing ſubje&, if- it be unjuſt or impe{- 
fible , a man is quit; and being. unjuſt , it is well done.to 
flic from it, and a doublefaulr ro keepe it. All other excuſes 
beſides theſe twog are otno account ; as: lofle, dammage, dil- 
pleaſure, diſcommoditic , difficultie , - as the Romans have 
many times pra&tiſed,, who haye rejeed many great advan- 


The [ubjeft of 


{aith. 


tagesto avoid the breach of faich , quibus tanta utilitate fides Iivie. 


 Antiquior fit : With whomfaith was better acconnted, than ſo 


Touching the manner of giving faith, there is fomedqubt x 


for manythinke that ifit have beene extorted cither by force The manner of 
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and feare; or by fraud and ſudden ſurpriſe, a man is not bound 9% faith, 


unto it, becauſc in bothicaſcs,he thatpromiſeth hath nota will 
whereby. allthingsare tobe judged, Others are of a contrary 
opinion : and to fay thetruch ;: /oſuakepthis faithand,pro- 
miſe to the Gabaonites,. though it were extarted fromkia 
by a great ſurpriſe , and falſc intelligence, 'and it was aftcr. 
wards declatedthat tie did therin what he aug to doe And, 
therefore it emeth that a man may lay , that where there is 
only a fimple word and promile paſt, amman.isnot bound, . but. 
i faith or promiſe given be confirmed and authoriſed by an | 
oath, as the fa& of [oſu4 , he is bound to performe. it in re- 
gad af the; vame of God: but yet that jt 1safterwards.n ; 
' dgement to ſecke meanesto right himſelfe of that cither, 
deceit or violence, Faith given with an oath, andtheintere 
potion of the name of God bindeth more than a fimple pro- 
miſe ; and the breach thereof which mT. perjuric with 


treacheries 
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To keepe ſecrets, 
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treacheric ,is farreworſe. But to thinke togive afuranceof 
faith by new and ſtrange oathes, as many doc, is ſuperfluous 
amongſt boneſt men , and unprofitable, if a man will be 
diſloyall. The beſt way is to ſweare by the eteraa]l God, the 
epopmger of thoſe that vainely uſchis name , - and breake the 
Treachery and perjury is ma certame {ſcafſe, morebaſe and 
execrable than Atheiſme, The Atheiſt thac belceveth there 
isnoGod , is not ſo injurious againſt him in thinking there is 
noGod, as he that knoweth him , beleeverh in him , and in 
mockerie and contempt doth perjurioufly abuſe- his name. 
He that ſweareth to deceive, mocketh God, and feareth man. 
It is a ic{ſc finne to contemne God , than to mocke him. The 
horror of treachery and perjury cannot be better decipher ed , 
than it was by him that {aid,, It was to give ateſtimony of the 
contempt of God, and the feare of men. And what thing is 
more monſtrous than to be acoward with men , and refolute 
and valorous with God? Treachery is ſecondlythe traytor. 
and capitall enemy of humane fociety, For it breaketh and 
deſtroyeth the band thereof, and all commerco which d 
deth upon the word apd promiſes of men, which ifit faile we 
have nothing elſc toſticke unto. 1 
To the keeping of faith belongeth the faithfull guard of the - 
fecretsof __ F _ is _— #1 ——_—_ rorl 
tally of great perſonages , ugh ic may, wi 
Ce ae yert 15 good to flic the knowledge of them, as 
ſometimes that Poct did the ſecrets of Lyſiwackss. : He that 
takes into his cuſtedie the ſecrets of another , drayyes a grea-- 
tertrouble upon him, than he dreams of : for beſides the care 
thathe takes mto himfclfe, to keeps them well, he bindes - 
himſdfe to faine,, and todeny Ins owne thoughts, a thing ve* 
7 irklome to'a nobleand generous heart. Nevertheleſic he 
that takes that charge upon him , mnſt keepe it religioully : - 
tothe cnd he may docit well , and play the good ſerre- 
cary,he myſt befach a one by nature, not dy art andobligati- 
ON. ; 4 : $4 5 Ty 7 ot : k p +2: } 
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Ueritie and free admonition, © 
Ree and hearty admonition is a very wholſome' and _— ! 


L lentmedieine, «andy beſt alliene araitte, For to wourrh TN 

and offend allictle; to profit much, & ro love ſoundly. Iris one © 

of the priricipall and moſt profitable Evangelicall ' comman- 

demerits : $5 peceaverie in te ff atry inns, corripeilany, fe, i 

thy by othes ſinme againſh thee, reproue him. 
All have ſometimieviiecd of thisromadic, but: alt .. wm mus. 

thoſe that are it proſÞpciity; for ivisa' verylard rom bs oO. 

Mappy and wife together. And Princes who kada'lifefs pits | 

like:2nd are to finiſh themfelves with ſs many thinpsy,, and 

have 1o-many things bid from tliew', cannot ſeenor utider- 

tad; bue by the eiesand? cares of another. Ard thetefore 

they hive great need of advertiſements : othervviſe hey may 

= mikoroR firmge at/hard forrancs , ifthey'de nor very 


Thitoffice is undertaken by very few — 3 
thertunto-( as the wilcatbrme) threo things, oy 
diferetion, cotiragiois / amtitic aru}-fietiries- heſe arc "I 
——— ropetfier, but few'therearcthardoo it; 

Feuding, or want of truvaraitic, nd of thoſe thar 
deeit, fey: there are that know how ro do it wek.Now if it'be 
il done, like x medicine ill applied, iewoundWh withour pro- 
fit, and produceth almoſt theirs effe@ with griefe;ehine fe: 
eery doth with'pleaſlire: Tobecominthdell atidro ' arid-r0 
hended unfittingly and to ſinzll- ©, is the felf®-ſaitic 
wotthd! anda'marter like faglticin bs tr that doth it. Verity” 
how obeſbeen itbe; yet it Harl'tiot "this privitedes; ro be 
imployed td) outer ati ind alFfaſMions: -/ Kwholiorne tomy 


repre may be vitioufly applied: - 


counſtts and'cantions fot x nba well to govern hint __ 
( it is 0 be underfiood* whete ther@'is rio great Theruls of t11e 


Ii | | 1 admonitin. 
* -itceheſe cafes there ts'wo place for the 

of thefervtes following) ate theſe: 1. "To ole 

tune; that it be neither 


| * 
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grcat joy,for that were (as they ſay) to trouble the feaſt ; nor 
of ſorrow and adverſitic,tor that werea point of hoftility, 8 
the way to make an end of all; that js rather a fit timeto ſuc- 
cour and comfort a man, Crndelis in re adverſa objurgatio, 
damnare eft.objurgare,cum auxilio eft opug, Ehiding 18 cruel in 
adverfitie, tocbide'is tocondemne; when helpe 35 needfull + King 
Per/ens ſeting himſcife thus handled by-ewo of-his familiar 
friends,killed them both, 2, Not to reprehend all things in- 
differently, not ſmall and-light offences, this were tobe envi-. 
ous, and an importunate , ambitious repxehender ;. not great 
and dangerous.,  whicha: man; of himſelfe --doth ſufficiently 
feele, and feare, a worſe puniſhment-tocome , this were to 
 makea man thinke he lies in wait. to catch him. 3, Secretly 
andnot before witneſſe,to the end he make him not aſhamed, 
as it hapned to a young.man, who wasſo much abaſhed, that 
he was reprebended by Pythagoras, thathe hanged himſzlfe .. 
And Plutarchis of opinion, that it was for this cauſe that. 4= 
lexander killed his friend C/itzus ,becauſc he reprehended him. 
in company : but eſpecially that ir benot before thoſe whoſe 
_ good opmion he that is reprehended defireth to retain, 8: with 
whom he deſires to, continue his credit ,, as before his- wife , 
his children, his diſciples, 4.- Out ofa fimple careleſſenature 
and freedome of heart, withour any particular intereſt, or paſ- 

fionof the minde,be it never ſo little. 5. To comprehend -him- 
- ſelfeinthefamefaule, and touſegenerall termes, as,, We for- 
get our ſelves; What do,we thinke of 26, Tobegm with com+ 
mendations, and to end with, profters. of ſerviceand helpe, 
this tempexcth rhetartncſſc. of correQion, and. gives a better 
entertainment... Such and ſuch a thing becomes you. well, but 
not.ſo well ſuch and ſucha thing. 7,To expreſle the fault with 
better words than the nature. of the ine doth require ;as, * 
You have not becne altogether well adviſcd ; in ſtead of, You 
havedone wickedly: Reccivenotthis woman.into your com- 
pany, for ſhe will undoe you ; inſteadof,Allure hernot, per- 
ſwadehernot to yecld to yourdeſires , for thereby you will: 
undoeyour ſelte: cnter not inradifgure with .ſucha man; in- 


ſtead of, QuarrclInpt,enviengt ſuch a map. 8... The admoniti- 
on being ended , be not py clently fone ; but ſtay and fall into. 
foe othercammon and pleaſant diſcourſe, ©... . 
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1: £12,1.Of flattery; lying, and diſſimulation, 


T-Lattery is avery dangerons poiſon to every particular per- x 
F ſon, and almoſt che onely cauſe of the ruine of a Prince Flattrry a perns- 
and the ſtate : it is-worſe than falſe witnefle, which corrup- 95 and ville- 
teth not:the Iudge, but receivech him orely , cauſing him'to 79 79mg; 
givea wicked {cntence againſt his will and judgement : but 
flatterie corruptech the judgement, enchanteth the ſpirit, and 
makes him unaptto be farther inſtructed in thetruth, - AndiFf 
a Prince be once gorrupted by flatterie , it neceſlarily'folloyy- I 
eth chat all that are abont him , if they willlive in grace and 4 
favour, moſt beflatterers. It is therefore athing as pernicious 
as truth is excellent,for it is the corruption of truth, It is alſo 
a Villanous vice of a baſe beggerly minde, as foule & ill beſee- 
mipg a man, as impudencic a woman. Ft matrona meretrics 
diar erit atque diſcolor, infido ſcarre dift abit amicus : © Looks 
bow different and unlike « modeſt matron is to an impudent har - 
lotyſo farr diftant is a friend from a faithleſſe jeſter, Flatterers 
are likewiſe compared to harlots, ſorcerers, oile-ſellers, to 
woolfes; and another faith, that a man were better fall among : 
crowes than flatterers. | | By 
There are two ſorts of people {ubje& to be flattered,that is 9 
to ſay , ſuchas never want people to farniſh them with this x/2vcjally zo ws 
kinde of marchandize , and caſily ſuffer themſelves tobe taken /0rrs of peopte. 
by it;that isto ſay, Princes, with whom wicked men get cre= 
dit therby;and woemen, for there is nothing ſo proper and or-= 
dinary to corrupt the chaſtity of woman, as to feed and enter= 
taine them with their owne commendations, 
Flattery is hardly avoided, and it isa matter of difficultie 
to be preſerved from it,not onely to women by reaſon of their ' Hardy avoided, 
weakneſſe , and their natures full of vanity and deſirous of 4 
praiſe,and to Princes, becauſe they arc their kindsfolk, friends, 
principall officers, whom they cannot avoid , thatprofeſſe 
this myſteris; m_ that great King and philoſopher 
could not defend himſelfe from it, and there 1s not any private 
man that would notyceld much moreunto it than kings,if he 
| x  Hhz Were 
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weredaily aſſaulted and corrupted by ſuch baſe raſcall ſort of 
people as they are ) but generally unto all , yea to the wiſeſt, 
both by reaſon of the ſweetneſle thereof, in ſuch ſort, thar 
though a man withſtand it , yet it plcaſcth,and though he op- 
poſe himſelfe againſt ir, yet he never ſhutteth it quite out of 
doores : Vude ſepe excluſa noviſſime accipitur ; Thowgh often 
rejefted , yet at laſt received : andbecauſe of the hypocriſic 
thereof , whereby it is hardly diſcovered :. for it is fo well 
counterfeited an covered with the viſage of amitic, that ic is 
no cafic matter to dilcerne it. 

- It uſurpeth the offices, it hath the voice, it caricth the name 


yeſtwbletb ami- and counterfeit thereof ſo artificially,that you will ſay,that ic 
rie, but itis (be 55 the amet ſtudieth to content and pleaſe, ithonoureth and 
plague thereof. commendeth; It buſicth ic ſelfe much and takes much paines. 


todoec ſervicegit accommodateth it {clte to the willes and hu- 
mours of men ; What morc? It takes upon it even the higheſt 
and moſt preper point ofamity, which is to chide,and freely 
to reprehend. Tobe bricfe, a flatterer will ſeeme to exceed 
in love him-that he flattereth, whereas contrariwile, there is 
nothing morc oppoſite untolove , not detraction,. not injurie, 
not profeſſed enmity :It is the plague and poiſon of true amity ; 
they arc altogether mcompatible ; Nor potes me ſinoul amico 
& adulatore uti: -T hat canſt notuſe me together both for a friend 
and a flatterer , Bettcrare the ſharpe admonitionsofa friend , 
than the kiſſes of a flatterer. Meliora vuluera diligentis, quan 
oſcula blandientis, | 


| W herefore not to-miſtake it, let us by the true piQure ther 
The deſcription 9f-findc out tho meancs to know it,and todiſcerne.1t from true 
and antit ve ffc amity. 1. Flattery reſpcAethfor the moſt part it owne parti- 
of flattery «xd cular benefit , and thereby it is knowne; but true friend(hip-- 
amilie. 


fecketh not the good of it felfe.3. The flatterer is changeable 
and divers in bis judement, like wax, or a looking: glaſle 
that receiver all formes, He isa Cameleon,a Polypnr:faineto- 
praiſc and di{praiſe, and he will doe the like,accommodating 
himſclfe to the minde ot him he flattereth, A friend is firme 
andconſtant. 3. He carricth himſelfe coo violently and ambi- 
ttouſly m all that he doth, in the view and knowledge of 
bim he flattereth, ever praiſing and offering his ſervice. Nor 
amnathr amicitian, fed preterit:He doth nos imitate mm - 
ut 
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bat paſſe by it. Hehathno moderation in his outward ations , 
and contratiwiſe , inwardly he bath no afe&ion; which are 
conditions quite contrary to a truc friend. 4. He yeeldeth 
and al wayes giveththe victory to hinrhe flartereth , alwayce 
applauding him , having no other end than to pleaſe, infuch 
fort that he commendeth all and more thenall,yea ſometimes 
to his owne coſt, blaming and humbling himſelfe like a wreſt= 
ler, that ſRtoopeth the better to overthrow his companion. A 
friend gocs roundly toworke , cares not whether he have the 
firſt or the ſecond*place , and reſpeAeth not ſo much how he 
may pleaſe , as how he —_— » whether it be by faire 
mcanes, or by fonle, as a good Phyſitian uſeth to doe to cure 
his patient, 5. A flatterer ſometimes uſurpeththe liberty ofa 
friend to reprehend; but It is with the left hand'& untoward- 
ty. For he ſtaics himfſclfe at fmall and light matters that are 
not worthy reprehenfion , faining want. of knowledge of any 
greater; but yer he will be rude and rough enough in the cen. 
faring of the kindred and fervants of him he flattereth , as fai. 
ling much in that duty they ſhonld doe unto him. Or he fai- 
neth to have underſtood ſome light accuſations againſt him, 
and that he could not be quiet untill he knew therruth there 
of, and if it fall ont that he that is flattered deny them , or ex- 
caſe himſclfe , he taketh occaſion to commend him the more. 
T was much aſtoniſhed at it (faith he) and I conld not belceve 
it, forT ſee the contrary. For how ſhould I thinke that you 
will take from another man , when you give all that is _ 
owne ,/and take more care to give than to take? Or at leaſt= 
wiſe he will make his reprehenfion to ſerve his turne, that he 
may flatter the better, eclling him that hetakesnor care c- 
nough of himfelfe, he is not ſparing enough ofhis perſon and 
preſence fo neceflary to the common-weale, as once a Sena= 
tourdid to Tiberius ina full Senate, bnt with an ill ſent and a 
bad fneccite. 6. Finally, to conclude ina word, afriend al- 
waies reſpe&eth, -procmreth , and attempteth that which is 
reaſon, ' and honeſty, and duty ; the flatterer that which be- 
longsto paſſion and pleaſure ,and that which is already a ma- 
Yady inthe mmde oft him that is flattered. And therefore he 
isa proper inſtrament for all things that belong to pleafure 
andlicentions liberty , and not for that which is honeſt or 
= Hhb4 painfull 
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hurt thereof. 
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infull and dangerous. He is-like an:Ape , whobeing unfit 
for any other: ſervice, as other bealts are, ſcrvesfor a play= 
gameandto make ſport. | #3; 
A_-necreneighbour and alliance: to flattery i lying , a baſe 
vice; and therefore ſaid an ancient Philoſopher ,. That it was 
the part of ſlaves to lic, of free-mento ſpeake the truth. For 
what grcater wickedneſle is there, than for a man to belic his 
owne knowledge ? The firit ſteppeto the corruption of good 
manners,is the baniſhment of truth ;. as contrarily,faith Pix« 
daras,Tobe trucisthe beginning of vertue.le is likewiſe per= 
niciousto humane ſociety. We are not men, neither can we 
Knit and joyne together in humane ſociety, as hath beene ſaid, 
if this be wanting . Doubtlefle filence is more ſociable, than 
untrue ſpeech. If a lic had but one viſage as truth hath, there 
were ſomeremedy for it; for we would take the contrary to 
that which a-lycr ſpeaketh to be the certainetruth. But the 
contrary to truth hath a hundred thouſand figures, and an in- 
definiteand unlimited field, That which 1s good,. that is to- 
fay, vertuc and verity,.is finite and certaine , becauſc there is 
but one way to the marke : That which is evill , that isco ſay, 
vice and errour, and lying , 1s infiniteand uncertaine , becauſe 
there are a thouſand waycsto mifle the marke. Doubtlefie if 
men knew the horror of lying, they would purſue it with, 
{word and firc. And therefore ſuch as have.the charge of youth 
are With all inſtance anddiligence to hinder it and to with= 
ſtand the firſt-birth and progrefle. of this vice, as likewiſe of 
opinative, obſtinacie, and that in time , for they-never leave 
DAME. >; 1, 24021 G10 LEW | 
There is likewiſe a covered and diſguiſed lie , which is by- 
pocrific and diflimulation (a notable quality of Courtiers, and 
inas great credit, amongſt them' as vertue) thevice of licenti - 


ous and baſe mindes, for a man todiſguite and-hide himſclfe 


under a maske, as not .daring to ſhew himfſclfe tobe thac: 
which he is, it isa cowardly and {ervile humour; ... ., : 
Now he that makes profeſſion of this goodly myſtery,lives 

in great paine, for it isa great unquietnefle for a. man to ende- 
vour:to ſceme other than that he is, and to havean cyc unto 
himſelfe, for feare Icſt he ſhould be diſcovered. Itis a tor- 
ment for a man to hide his owne nature ,, to be diſcovered ,'a 
| =" confuſion 
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confuſion. There is no ſuch pleaſure asto live according to 
his nature, and itis better; to be. lefſe cReemed and to live 
openly, than to take ſo much paines to counterfeit and live 
under a canopiec; ſo excellent and fo noble a thing is free- 


dome, | 


But the myſtery of theſe kinde of men is but poore ; for =. 
difſimulation continues not long undiſcovered., ;according to = d:ſcomms- 
that laying; Things fained; and violent durg notlong, and © 


the reward of ſuch. people is, that no;man will yuſbthem;, 
nor give them credit whenthey ſpeake the truth ,., for what- 
foever comes from them is held for apacryphall and mocke- 
ric, nd By 2. ZE 4:04 A VO_LHL l 00h cIH20 $42 3a ily 

Now here isneed of indifferencie, and wwiſdome, . Forib 


nature bedeformed z vicious and offenſive to another,, it muſt 


be conſtrained, and to ſpeake better, correRed, There is a 
difterence betweene living freely and carelely. Againe, a 
man muſt not alwayes ſpeake all he knowes, that.isa follic , 
box that which he ſpcaketh,, let, it be. that Which he chin- 
| There are two forts of people in whom diflimulation is 
excuſable,yea ſometimes requilite , but yet for divers reaſons, 
that is to ſay, in the Prince for the publike benefit, and the 


9 
The counſel. .. - 
hereupon., 


10 
DiffSmulat on 
befe,tine womens 


good angpFace of him{clte, ortheftate,,: as before hath beene + 
faid ; and in wocmen for the convenienciethereof, becauſe an : 


overfrce and bold liberty becomes them: not , bur rather in- 
<lines to impudencic. . Thoſe ſmall diſguilements, faine d Ca 
riages, hypocriſies , which well befit their ſhamefaſineſſe and 


\ 


modeſtie, deccive nonc but fooles,.. beſeeme them well and 


defend their honors. | But yet.it 18a 52198 ; Which-chey-arenot 
to take great paingsto learne ,; becauſe *bypocriſie is; naturall 
inthem. They are wholly made fort, and they all make nſe 
of it, and too much: 'their vilage, their veſtments, theirwords. 
countenance, laughter, weeping; ; angthey. praftiſeit not.only 
towards their. husbands. BYjOg Y ies their Meath; too. 
They faine great ſorrow ,2nd many .tumes.:nwardly laugh . 
Tattantins merent que minny dolent:. T hey mourne in /hew, that 
grieve .but.hittle,. | 23 25 bod 
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_ CH4P. XI. 


Of benefits, obligation and thankfulneſſe, 


-T* He ſcience and matter of benefits or good turnes;, and 
'T the thankfull acknowledgement of the obligation, aRive 
and paſſive is great, ef great uſe, and very ſubtile, It is that 
wherein we faile moſt. Weneither know how todoe good, 
nor to be thankefull for 1t. It ſhould ſeemie that the grace as 
well ef the merit, as of the aknowledgement is decaied, and 
revenge and ingratitude is wholly m requeſt, fo much more 
ready and ardent arc we thereunto. Gratia oneri eff, ulrio in 
qnaſtuhabetir: altins injurie quammerita deſcendunt: Thank- 
fulteſſe ita burthes, revenge is acconnted for foe : 7mjwries 
finke deeper than deſerts, Firſtthen we will ſpeake of meric 
and gooddeeds, where we will -comprehbend hamanity, libe 
rality ,almes-deeds, and their contrarics, inhumanity, cruelty; 
and afterwards of obligation, acknowledgement, and forget- 
falnefle,ot ingratitude and revenge. fon 
God, nature, and reaſon, doe invite us todoe good, and to 


T | | 4 uy Qrermaiet py Ek 
An ezbortation deſerve well of another ; Godby bis examp!c,and his nature , 


4, 


Ambtol. 


\ 


reth h imlclfc, makes himſclfe maſter over the recerver;he that 


10 god works by gyhich is wholly good;neither do we know any bettermeans 
ver: Teaſoni. pow to imitate God 5; Nulla re propins ad Deinaturan ate6- 


dima,quins benificeritia. Des eff mortalems ſnccurreye mortals: 
Ti worhing we ove neerer to the natare of God, than in duing yood. 
It 3s of God tit one inortal bra ſuecoureth inerher Nature wits 
nefſeth cis owh thing , that every on&delightethto ſee him , 


to whom he hath donegood:it belt agreeth with nature; N+ 


hil tans ſecthitlum natur an,quanm juuare conforts nuture : No- 
thing is wore agreeable ro wture ,thawrto helpe hins that parth= 
keth of the ſave nature. Tt'is the wotke of anhoneſt and gene- 


_ r6ns that to dot good, arid to deſerve wel of atorher, yea to 


ſeke occafiotis therennto, Liberalir erin Hands canſii quarit: 
It is a part of u Bberkll mas ev:n"t0 ſecke occaſions of giving, 
And it is ſaid , that good blood cannot lie , not faite at aneed.. 
It is greatneſle to give,baſencſle to take; Beatsns ef dare quam 
acts pert: Þt is better to give tha toreceive, He that giveth hono- 
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takes, ſells himſelfe. He (faith one )that firſt invented benefite— 
or good turnes,made ſtocks and manacles to-tig and captivate! 
another man. And therefore diyers have refuſed to take, leſt: 
they ſhonld wound their liberty,cſpecially from thoſe whom: 
they would nat love, and be beholding.unto, accordingto- 
the counſel] of the wiſe , which adviſeth a mannot to receive 
any thing from a wicked man, leaſt he be thereby bound unto 
bim. Cz/ar was wont to fay, that there came no-ſound mare 
pleading unto his cares, than prayers and petitions :It is the 
mot of greatnefle, Aske me; Invoce me is die tribulationis (e= 
ruam te )& hoverificabis me: Call upeu me inthe day.of tribuls c 
tion,and I will deliver thee,and thou foalt elorsfie me. It 1s like» | 
_ the _ __ , and —_— uſc of our means ar ſub- 
nce , Which io leng as we: poſlefle them privatcly. 
chey carry wich them baſe and abjet names; hoekss lands : 
money , but being brought into light ,. and cmploycd tothe 
goad and comfort of another, they are cnobled with new and 
lerious titles, benefits, laberalitics, magnificencies.. It is the 
beſt , and moit commodious. igploymcnt thatmay be ; es 
qrefpurfpſima uptime negotiatio, whereby the principall is aflu- 
red, and theprofitis very great, - And to ay the truth, a.man 
bath nothing that is truly his awne, but that which he gives;. 
far that whuch he retaines, aud keepes tobimſelfe, benefits 
nejaber bimſelfe, nor another ; and- if he employ them others 
wiſe, they conſume and dimingſh, paſſe thorow many dange- 
rous accidents, andat laſt death irſeife, But that.which is gi= 
yen, it can neverperiſh, never waxold. And therefore, fare: 
Axtony being beaten downe by fortunc ,. and nothing remai« 
ning tobim, but his power todie ,- cricd:ont that ho had no. 
thing, but that which he had-given : Hoc habeo'quodennque 
gedi. And therefore this ſweet , debonaire, and ready will to 
doe good unto all, is arightexcellent and honourable thing 
in all reſpe&s;; as contrarily,there isnot a more baſe and dete- 
flable vice, more againſt nature,than crueltie, for which cauſe 
it is called inkumanity , which proccedeth from a contrarie 
cauſe, to that of bouatie and benefits, that is to ſay ,. daſtardly 
cowardlineſle,as hath beene ſaid. : & -. 
There isatwofold manner of doing good unto another, by The Gi#1*Aiop 
Profiting andby pleaſing him: forthe firft a manis admired 9/##f*: 
| and 
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Inward and 0ut- 
ward benefits, 


4 
Rules ef benefits. 
is TO WL0M. 


— 


and eſtcemed ; for:the ſecond beloved. The firſt 'is farre the 


better , it regardeth the neceflity and want of a-man , ic is to 
play thepart ofa fatherand true triend, Againe,therearetwso 
forts of bounties or good turnes, the ohe are duties, 'that pro- 
ceed ont of anaturall or lawtfull obligation, the other are me= 
rits and free, which proceed out of pure affeFtion. Theſe 
ſeeme the more noble, nevertheleſle if the other be done with 
attention and aftc&ion, though they'be duties ,/ yetthey are 
excellent. ' as 02 2228. | RR 

The benefit and the merit is not properly that , that is gl. 
ven, .is ſcene, is touched this is but the = matter, the 
marke,the ſhew thereof,but it is the good will. That which 
i8 outward is many times but ſmall,that which is inward very 
great.z iforthis hath commonly with it'a kinde of huagerand 
affeion,and is alwayes ſeeking occaſions to doc g 00d It gi- 
veth ſo much as it can, and what isneedfull, forgetting it own 
benefit, In beneficio hoc /uſpicienduns quod alters dedit, ablatu- 
rus fibi,ntilitatss ſne oblitus:Tn a benefit this is tobe conſidered, 
that which he gi2eth to another , hee taketh away from himſelfe , 
being forgetfult of his owne Profit FI: where the gift is 
great,the grace may be ſmall ; for it is commonly given with 
an il] will; with an expeRtation/of much intreaty, ard lcaſure 
enough ta confider whether he may give it or no. This isto 
make too great preparation thereunto,and too great uſe ther- 
of, to give it rather ts himſclfe; and his ambition, than to the 
good and neceſſity of the receiver. Againe that which is out- 
ward may.incontinently vaniſh,that which is inward remaine 
firme: The libcrtic,health, honour, which 1s to be given, may 
all at an inſtant, by ſome accident or other, be taken away, the 
benefit nevertheleſſe remaining entire. 

The adviſements w—__ man ſbould dire& himſclfe , 
in his bountics and benefits hee beſtoweth, according to the 
rules and inſtru&ion of the wiſe, aretheſe: Firſt, to whom 
muſt heegive? | to all? It ſeemeth that ro doe good unto the 
wicked and unworthy, 1s atone inſtant to commit many 
faults, for it brings an ill name upon the giver, entertaineth 
and kindleth malice , gives that which belongs to vertue and 
merit, to vice alſo. Donbtlefle free and favourable graces are 

not due, but to the good and worthy ; but ina time of _ {- 
tie, 
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Grie, and in a generality. all in common. Intheſe twocaſe?, 
KH 4 ungrat 11 have a partzit they be inneceffitic» 


or if they bein ſuch ſort mingled wich the good, that the on& 

can bardly receive without the other,, For it is.better to'do© 
good to thoſe that are unworthy ,for their fakes that are good. » 

than to deprive the good for theirfakes that arecvill. Sodoti, 


4 & #4 


towards us:rather unto thoſe to whom we may do good, than 
unto thoſezhat argable todo gopd-unto us. It is the part of 
a generous mind to take part with the weaker fide,to faccour 
the aff lied , and to-helye. to abatcethe prideand violence of 
theconqueror,as Chelonts once did, the danghtcrand wite 
ofa king , whole father and; husband being, at yariance and 
wars, one againſt another; whenſocver the husband had got 
the better againſt her father, like a gaod daughter ſhefollpw.. 
edand ſerved her father inallthings, : in his affliions ;_. but 
the chance turningsand her. fathcr getting themaſtrie , likea 
good wife , ſhe turned to her-hugband and accompanied him 
m his hardet fortune. Y m_ Ti 60 > Ws pol St, 05, at 
Secopdlyshe mult doe good willingls.and ebecrafully: You 
ex trif gia ant neceſſtateghilerem darorem euligit Dems; Bic eſt 1, winingy. 
gratrimyquod opys efi of altro offeras: Not with giſcontent,or out | 
of neceſſity ;God loveth a cheerfyll giver: that is twice acceptable, 
that3s negdfull , and offere £97, et acgord,not ſuffering 
himſzlfe to he; ovet-intreated, and impoituned.; atherwile it 
will neverbe pleawg; Nemo /ibenter depet qued non accipit ſed 
:Nan ankefulnes when -it 1s nob - 
© willingly; 


expreſſit: No wan recehverh with that tha 


6 
3+ Speedily. 
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. Ty, + 
fo giteflowly,are almoftone:and lomethere arethar arcleſſe 
| offind ed a 


4. Witheut hope 


\ Ber wrieng owt by imporranity, That which-is 


. willing — por Brie i 
wry y forcentdimrcary and prayers, is dearely fold; wow 


talit gratis qui artipit rogers : ime mhil charins emmnar, quans 


quod previbus: He hath it n#t fycely, which receiveth by imtrea- 
ty,yea norking is dearer bought, than that which is hal by exr= 


aſt ſri, Merkur prayerh at inereatert, Ileck hicaets, 


 confeſfrh hitmfclfe an mfcriout;covertchhis face with ſhame, 
| hongurettrhim whom he intreateth ; mtg our Ce/ar was 


wont to fay afterhe had overcame Pompey ,-Thathe lent not 


 *hiscares more willingly , nor tovokeſomnch content in any 


to all;even his: encantes, de obraine wharſoever 
they ſhoult'requeſt. Graces arefilken velfments, tranſparent , 
free anFnot conftramed: TT | th 
Thirdly, ſpcedify and readfly. This ſeemesto depend'np- 
on the former; gr benefits are cftcemet according co the wilt 
wherewiththey are beftowed;Now' he tharftates long before. 
hefircconr andgive;fremsto have beenalong timeunwillin 
wo doe it; 9n5 tarde fecit,dix notuit, Ascontratilya reatinefle 
hereindoubleth the benefit ; Bis dar,qui ceteriter: Hee gineth 
rice that giverh quick!y. That indifferencie'& careleſſe regard, 
whether itbe done, ornotdone', tharicuſed hereio ime ap- 
provet by any,but'mputent perſons; Diligence muft'beuſed 
1m al points. Herein then there is a five-fold- manner ofprocee= 
ding, whereof threeare reproved;to rcfufe todv a good tune, 
andthatſlowty toozis a double injaric: rorefaſe ſpeatify, ; and 


ching,asto be intreated?; whereby he, gave a kind ofhope un- 


nickdoniall; Homer decipitar cut negarur cox 
teriter: he is leſſe deceived that 5s ſdon denzed:Thiebeft way then 
is; to give ſpeedily; but chat whtictis moſt excellent, is,to an- 
ticipate the demand, toprevent the neceffirie and the defire. © 
* Fourthly, withourbope of reftiturion, this is thar wherein 
the force and vertue of a benefit doth prineipally. conſiſt; 'Tf it 
beavertue, it is not mercenaty;,7 war eff virtus dare berieflcia 
non reditura: Then it i3vertne to beſtow benefett , when they ex 
pe# nv require. A benefitix leſſe richly beſfowed;whete thete 
15 a retrogradationaridirefiction ;* tut when there is no plate 
for requitall, yea it is not'known'ffom whencertic goad turtie 


.commeth;there it is in ittruclaſtre aud glorie, Tfa man1looke 


after 


better to renounce all ſich hopes of twereturnes, than to 


ceaſe to merit , and to doe good ; for whileſt a mani{cckerh | 


aſter that ſtrange and accidentall payment , hedepriveth him- 
ſelfe of the truc and naturall , which 1s that inward joy and 
comfort he receivetb.in deing goods Againg, :he mal} ſt notbe 


twice .intreatcd for onc thing. Todo WrOngen en it cle a baſc . 


and abominable thing, and there necds no other thing todifs 
' {wade a man from it : ſotodeſcrve an ous ba S An CX- 


ceilent apd honourable thing, and there needs noother thing « 


to inflamea manto.it. And ina wordyit is.netto docgood 
to look after the like teturn,it is to makemarchandize & pro 


fitthercef ; Non eft beneficium quod in queſtuns wittitur:T hat 


is wot @ benefit that 6s givenfor gaixe. And a man ſhould not 


confound & mingletogetheraQtions ſadivers;demus beneficia, 


on faveremms ; Let wigive benefits but nat for uſwry. It ispi- 
tie but ſuch men ſhould bedeccived that hope after be 
quitals ; diguns eff decips gui dc recipiendo cogitareticum daret- 
he is worthy to be decerued, who lookgth for a recompence of that 
he gave. She is po honeſt woman who aither for feare, or the 


better to inflane, or to draw a man on,rcfulath; que guys wor - 


iguit noun dedit, ip/a dedit : She who hath aot given her conſent 
breauſe foe could not fitly do it hath notwithſtanding conſented. 
So: hee deſerves nothing thar doth good, torecerve good a» - 
gaine, Graces arc pure virgins, without hope of retume faith - 
Heſiodus, f <5 <4, ER 


 Fifthy,to doc good iu a proportion anſavcrable to the defire | | 
ofa man ; andas it. may be acceptable to him that receiveth ic, LO = per h 
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afterthe llc he willgive ſlowly and tofew, Now: it isfarre | 


o 


to the end he may know and find, that ic 1s truly mtended and recerver. 


doneumo him . Concerning which poine, yourreto knew , 
that there are two ſorts of benefits, the ane archdnourable to 
the perſon that receiveth , and therefore they ſhould bedone - 
publiqucly . The other are commodions , ſich as ſuccour the 
want, weakcneſle, ſhame , ax other necedlitie of the receiver. 
Theſe areto bedone ſecretly , yea if need be , that hee onely 

- may take notice that receiveth them; and tf it be fit, therecet- - 
ver. ſhould not knowfrom whence they.come { becaude; it 
may behe is baſhGull, and the knowledge thereof maydi- 
courage hum frem taking , though his needs be great ) ps 


-aYo Of bentfits, obligation and thankef nlntſe. 
good and expedient to'concealeitfroinhimn', andto ſuffer the 
bencfittodrop into ns hand,as'it were” unawares.Itis enough 
the benefa&or know it, :and his owne: conſcience ſerve him 
for a witneſſe, which is better than if he hada thouſand loe- 
-kersion. ; ; 348 G1 1:1 o@© 4 F6s DB ST ET SAI = A 
--Sixtly , wichoutthe hurt and offence of another ;/and: tlie 
ER 4 the of. Prejudice of juſtice : to'doegood not doing evill : To'igivero 
ſence of another. Once at the charge of another, is tofacrificethe ſonne in the 
preſence of the father, faith a wiſe man ' | —- + 
© Seventhly , wiſely. A man-may'be ſometimes/hindered 
19 -fromanſ{wering demandsand petitions from retuſing!or ycel- 
7 ,Wiey: q '  - —_—_” pe ombippy pe wm an * oo 
; ding uato them, | This difficultie proceedeth from the evil 
nature of man, eſpecially of the petitioner , who vexcth him- 
ſelfe too much in the induring of a repulſe, be itnever fo juft 
and reaſonable. And this is thereaſonwhy ſome promiſe: and 
agree toall( a teſtimony of weakeneſle) yea ,when they have 
neither power, nor will to performe,/atid referting the avoi- 
ding of this difficulty to the very point of the execution, they 
' hope that many things =_—_ happen that may hinder and 
trouble the-performanceof their promiſe; and ſothink ro quit 
«themſelves of theirobligation; or if it fall'out there be quelti- 
-on made thereof, they finde excuſes and avoidances; and fo for 
that time content the petitioner. But none of all this is to be 
allowed, for a man ought not to promiſe or agree toany thing, 
but to that which he'can , will ,and ought to performe,- And. 
finding him{clf betweene theſe two ſtraits and dangers,cither 
of a bad promiſe , becauſe itis eitherunjuſt , or ilt befitting , 
or an abſolute demall, which'may ſtirreup ſome ſedition, or 
- mif{-conceit , the counſell is, that he ſalve this matter cither 
.by delaying the anſwer, or in luch ſore compoſing the: pro- 
-Miſe inſach generall and doubtfullteriies, chat they bind not 
aman preciſely to the pertorthance. thereof, But hereis craft 
and ſubtiltie , farredifferent from true freedome , but this 
i” "pa the petitioner is the cauſe thereof , and _hedeſer- 
Fetn It, IEEE 4 OFFTE 2357s * 
x" Eightly , it muſt proceed from'a manly heart,and heartic 
8.From d hearyaffction , Homo ſum, bumani ame nitil alienum piito: Tama 
affeftion, 1141 , and 7 thinke nothing belonging nuts man ſtrange unto me; 
Fey rowers theſe there ET pond 
1 this 


* 


chis is that which wee call mercy. :They'that havenotthis 
affeion, "4528791 & immanes, are inhumane, and carry the 
marks of diſhoneſt men.. But:yet chis muſt proceed from a 
ſtrong, canſtant, and;generous nota ſat,” effemitiate ,'and 


croubled mind for that is a vitious paſſion, and which thiy 


fall intoa wicked mind ,, whereof. ia this place wee have al- 
ready ſpoken : for there 18a good and ancvill m:rcy. Aman 


muſt ſuccour the afflied, not afflicting himlelfe, and apply- 


ing thecvillunto himfelfe, dctraRt nothing fromvequity, and 
honour ; for God faith , that wee muſt not have pity of the 


%% 


poore in judgement : and ſo Godand his Saints are ſaid tobe 
mercitull and pitifull. 


'Niathly, it quſt be wichout boaſting,and ſhew, or publike 


proclamation. thereof, for this is a kind of reproach : Theſe 


kind of vaunts doe not only take away the grace, but the cre- 


. 


dit, and make a benefit odious ,. hop eff in 0d;ums beneficia 
dacere, And inthis ſenſe it is Gidzthar a benefactor muſt foe 


get his good deeds. , 


= 


* # 


old, howſocver it may ſceme, that he hath caſt his ſeed upon 


a barren anduntkankfull groynd, benefiey twi ation infilicitac 


placeat, nuſquam bac vox , vellom non feciſſe.| Leteven the lt 


_ ſucceſſe of thy good deeds pleaſe thee 5: never have: this in th 'y 
mouth, I would I had net deneit.Anuathankefult man wrongs 


| tude of another inan, andto mendhis manners2 :oprimss wire | 


none but himaſclfe, anda good ture is not lott by his ingrati- / 


tude; It.is a holy conſecrated thing; that cannar be violated, 


nor extinguiſhed by THE: Vice of auothere :And It isno reaſon-* 
becauſe another is wicked, thatthereforea man ſhould ceaſe: + 


to be good, or diſcontinue his office: and that whichis more, 
the.worke of .a.noble and generous heart is to. continue'to 


e 


doe well, to breake aud to vanquiſh;the malice and-ingrati- 


& ingentss ayinys eſt tamdin ferre ingratum, donec feceris gra- 


tum © Ucit males pertinax bonitas.'T he beſt menand generous ' 


winds will Fatrs/s long with an ungratefull perfon ,, untill with 
their goodueſſe the 
eſſe tn the evill.. + 
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He mult continue them , andiby-new benefits. confirme, - 
and renew the old, {this inviteth the whole world to love 10 Co 


him, and toſeeke his love) and never repentthumſtIfe of che *5*» witheuc 
repentance. 
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Laſtly, not to trouble,or importunethereceiver inthe fiuie 
tion thexeof;,. as thcy..who having-given an honour; oran 
office t0:a-man,. will afterwards exccute irthemfelves;- or ar 
lealtwile procure them one good;thatthey may reape another 
themſelves. He that is :therecewer, ought nottoendure this,” 
a1d therefore is not unthankefull; and the benefaQor-defa> 
ccththe benefit ,. and cancalleth theobligation. ' Oneof' our: 
Popes denying a Cardinal] an unjuſt beene which he deman- 
ded, aileadging unto himthatihee was-the canſt'why hewas: 
mage Pope, anſwered him, Why then give me leave to bee: 
Pope, and take not that from me that thou haſt given me. 

After theſe ruies and adviſements concerning i good deeds': 


Diſtinftiens of weemauſt know-thatehere arefome benefits more acceptable 


benefits. 


' and -Witeleomethan others; -andwhich are-more orlefle bin=: 


dinge. They are beſt welcome, that proceed froma friendly: 
hand, fromthoſewhoma man isinclined tolove without this 


occaſion;and contrarily:it isa/gricfe to beobliged unto him; 
whom a.manlikes not,and to whom he would 'notwwillingly: 


be indebtcd.: Such benefirg allo gre welcome,thar come from 


 thehand of himz that is any way bound to the receiver: for” 


here is a kind of juſtice, and they /bindiefſe.- Thoſe gaod* 


' deedsthaiareidoneinnece flities; and grene extremities,carry” 
with them agreatee forcorthey chakea man forgetall-imjutics,” 
and-offencespiſt,: if rhere'were any,” and bindmoreſrons-" 


ly: ; as contrarily-the deniall-inſuch acaſe, is-very injurious. 


and makes a manforgeral}-benefits paſt; Stich benefits like-" 
wiſe; asmay.berequited with thelike',. are moregladly're-: 


ceivedjthantheircontrarics, which ingender'a kind of hate; 


fochetbat finderhrhimfelfe wholly bound, withourany pow-' 
ility:of repayment; as ofter-as hee ſeeth his bene-" 
fagor;beethinkes he ſees: a teſtimony of his inability or in- 
gratitude;and4t is irkfometo his heart: There are ſome be-" 
nefits, thelmorchoneſt and gracivnistheyare;-the' more burs 


cr:or paſhb 


thenfome are they tothe reociver,' if heebe# man'of credit, 
as they thatticthe conſcience and the will, forthey lock fa- 


ſtee, keepeamanin\hisrightmemory,andſomefeare of for-" 
getnlieflc; and failing his promiſe,” A man'is a fafet priſoner” 
under hisxword; that underlocke and key, '.” Tr is betrerto 
be tied by civil and publike bands,than bytheay.of _— 
F<. agg. 


— 
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and conſcience: two notatiegare betterthan one. T traſt your 
word, and your faith-, and conſcience: here is more honour 
done tothe receiver; bur yet conſtraint faſtneth; folliciterh, 
and prefſeth much more,and-kere is more ſafety to thelender, 
and a man carricth himſelfe more careleſly, becaufe he donbt- 


eth not but that the law, and thoſe outward ties willawaken- 


him, when the.time ſhall ferve. Whererthereis conſtratnr;che 
will is more; looſe ; where there's lefſe conſtraint, the will 
hath leſle liberty : \2ued me j15 coger vis" Avoluntate impe= 
tram : Icanharaly requeſt of my will , that which the law con» 
ſtraineth me unto, +. 

F. oma benefitproceeds an obligation, and from ita bene= 
fic g and ſo its borh the: ehitd and the farh#r 5 | the effect and 
the cauſe, andthere is a two-fold obligation, ative and pa 
ſive. Parents; Princes, and{uperiours , by the duty of their 
charge, are bound to doe good unto thoſe that arecommirred 
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Obligation the 
moiber and 
dauhter of 4 
benefit or good 


and commended unto them ,- either by law or by nizture ; and. 


generally-all men 'that have rheanese boun@toretieve thoſe 
thatare tn want, or any affliftion whatfoever”;' bythecot- 
mand of nature. -Behold herethe firſt obligation, afterwards 
from benefits or good turnes, whether they bedueandſprin- 
ging from thisfirſt obligation, or free and pure merits, ariſcth 
theſecond obligation, and Yifcharge , 'whereby the receivers 
arc bound toanacknowledgemeritand'thankfull requirall. Al 
this is ſignified by He/odus, who hath made the Graces three 
in amber, holding each other by the hands. Þ 
The firſt obligation-is diſcharged: by-the good offices of 
every one that is inany charge, which flmllpreſently:bedif> 
courſed of in-the ſecond part, which-conterneth particiſar 
duties : but yeothig obligation is ſtrengthned, 'and weakned 
and leſſened accidentally by the conditions and ations of 
thoſethat are the receivers. ''Fortheiroffences, fngraritades, 
andunyortbineffsdoe ina manner difeharge thoſe, thar are 
bound toihave. careof them ; at '*man nay almoſt Tay as 
muchofitheirnaturalldefetstoo. A man may Jl "With 
Ic&affeRion love thatchild, that kinſman, that ſubjeft; that 
crooked, unforrumace ,it{' bore; God hitifelfeharh abated 
bita:gwchb, framcrheirnaturall priceante ye 
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4%4q dof bentfits,obllgation and thankfulnefe. 


a man muſt in thisabatement of affeRion, keepe a juſtice, and 
a moderation, for-this concerrethnot the helpes and ſaccors 
f neceiity, and thoſe offices that are due by publike reaſon, 
ut onely: that actention, and afte@tion , which is in: the in- 
ward obligation. | | 
The ſecond obligation, which arifethfrom benefits, is that 
which we are to bandle; and concerning which, :we mult at 


thistime ſer downe ſome rules: Firſt; the law of dutif.llac- 


knowledgementand thankfulncik 16natural , witnefie beafts 
themſelves,noronly private and domeſticall, but-cruell and fa- 
v2ge,among whom there are many exccllent examples of this 
acknowledgement, as of the Lyon towards the Roman flave. 
Offcia etiam fere ſentiunt : Even wild beaſts have a feeling of 
good offices done wnte them.Secondly it isa certaine aR of ver= 
cue, anda teſtimony of a good mind, and therefore it is more 
to beeftcemed than bounty or benefit, which-many times pro- 
ceeds fromabundance , from power , love of a mans proper 
Intercſt,. and very-ſeldome from pure vertue, wheras thank- 
fulneſſe ſpringeth alwaycs from. a good. heart ; and therefore 
howſoever the benefitmay be more to bee defired, yet kind 
acknowledgement is farre more commendable. Thirdly, it is 
an caſte thing,.yca apleaſant,and.that is in the power of every 
man... There is nothing more eaſie, than todocaccording to 
nature, nothing more pleaſing, than to be free from bands, and 
to be at liberty... | | 
By that which hath beene ſpoken,it is cafie to ſee how baſe 
and vHlanouga vice forgetfulneſle and ingratitudeis,how un- 
pleaſing and .odious unto all men; Dixeris maleditta cunFa 
camingratum hominemdixeris: Thou ſpeakeſt all the evil that 
may be ſaid, when thou nameſt an ungratefull man. Ttis againſt 
nature ;.dnd therefore Plato ſpeaking of his diſciple 4r5ſto* 
#le, calleth him-an ungratefall mule. It is likewiſe without 
all excuſe, and cannot:come but from a wicked nature ; Grave 
vitinm., intolerabile , quod diſſociat homines : eA grievous 
vice and intolerable , which breaketh the ſociety. of men. Res 
venge which followethan injury, as ingratitudea good turn, 
is much more.ſtrong. ang prefling: (for an injury inforeeth 
more than a. benefic:) , Altizs. injurie. quam merits deſcen- 
dns ; Injuries fk deter into the, mind , then eſers 


It isavery violent paſſion, bur yet nothing.ſo baſe, ſo defor- 
med a vice as ingratitude.Itis like thoſe evils thata man hath, 
that are not dangerous, but yet are more grievous andipaine= 
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ſull than they that are mortall. In revenge there is ſoameſſhew 


of juſtice, and a man hides not bimſelte , to worke his witl 
therein ; but in ingratitude there 1s nothing but baſe diſhg- 
nceſty and ſhame. , i =... 
Thankfulnefſe or acknowledgement, that it.may be ſuch as 
it ſhou'd be, muſt have theſe conditions. Firſt,he muſtgraci., 
ouſly receive a benefit , with an amiable and cheerefull vidage 


20 
Rules of 
thankefulneſe. 


and ſpcech : Lai grate beneficinm accepit, priman ejus penſio» Senec, 


nem ſolvit: He which receiveth a benefit thankefully diſchargeth 


the firft payment thereof, Secondly, he mult never torger ir, 1u- Idem. 


gratiſſimus omminm qui oblitus ,. unuſquam enim gratis fiert po= 
teſt, cuitotum beneficium elapſum eſt : He that forgetteth a be- 
nefit is of all other moſt ingratefull ; for in no reſpeFt can hee be 


mad thankefwl, that bath utterly forgotten a good turne. The Plin. 


third office is to publifh it ; :ngennr pagers oft faters per quos 
profecerimis, & hec quaſi merees authorss.: Tt ts the part of an 
honeſt mind to confeſſe by whom we have received profit ,and this 
1545 it were areward to the author. Ag a man hath found the 
heart,& the hand ofanother,open to do good, ſo muſt he have 
his mouth open to preach and publiſhir, and to the end the 
memory thereof may be more firm and folemne, hee muſt 
name the benefit, and that by the name of the benefa&tor.The 
fourth office is to make reſtitution, wherein hee muſt obſerve 
theſe foure conditions : .That it bee not too ſpeedy, nor too 
curiouſly ; tor this carries an ill ſent with it, and it bewraies 
too greatun unwillingneſſeto be in debt, and roo much haſte 
to be quit of that band. Ard it likewiſe givethan occafton to 
the friend or benefa@or, to thinke that his curtefie wasnoc 
kindly accepted of; for to be too carefull, and deſirous tore- 
pay,is to incurre the ſuſpition of ingrati:ude. Itmuſt therfore 
follow ſometime after , and it muſt notbee roo long neither, 
leſt the benefir grow too ancient, (for the Graces are painted 
young) and it muſt be upon ſome apt and good occafion, 
which either offereth it ſeIfc,or 1s taken, & that without noiſe 
and rumour. That i: be with ſome uſury, and ſurpaſle the be- 
- nefit, like fruitfall ground : x Pons eſt qui beneficiuns reddit 
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fine uſura; He i unthaxkefall , who reftoreth a benefst without 
profit; or at leaſt equall it with al the ſhew and acknowledge- 
ment that may be, of great reaſon of a farther requitall, and 
that this is not to ſatisfie the obligation, but to give ſome te= 
Rtimony that he forgetteth not howmuch he is indebted. That 
itbe willingly and with a good heart ; [ngratme oft, qui mers 
gratms eſt; He t ungratefull, who ts gratefull for feare, For if 
it were ſo given; Eodem animo beneficium debetnr quo datur : 
errat ff quis beneficium libentins accepit, quam reddit : A benee 
fot ought to be reffored with the ſame mind, wherewith it was gia 
wen : heesxto be blamed whoſoever be be that receiveth a benefit 
wore willingly than he reſtorethit. Laſtly , if his inability bee 
{uch, as that hee cannot make preſent reſtitution, yer let his 
will be forwaed cnovgh, which is the firſt and principal part, 
and as it werethe ſonle , both of the benefit and acknow- 
tedgement; though there be no other witneſſe hereof than it 
ſelfe ; 8nd he muſt acknowledge not only the goud hee hath 
received, but that likewiſe that hath beene offered,and might 
have beene reccived, that is to ſay, the good will of the bene- 
faQor, which is, as hath becne ſaid, the principall. 


The ſecond part, which concerneth the 
ſpeciall duties of certaine men,by certaine 
and ſpeciall obligation. 


_ 
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B Eing to ſpeake of ſpeciall and particular duties, differing 

_—_—_— the diverſity of the perſons and their ſtates,. 
whether they bee unequall,, as ſuperiours and inferiours . or 
equall, we will begin with maricd folkes, who are mixt, and 
hold with both equality and inequality. And ſo much the ra- 
ther, becauſe we arc firſt ro] pon of private anddomeſticall 
Juftice 8 duries, before publike,becauſc they are before them; 
asfamiliesand houſes arebefore common-weiles, and there* 
fore that private juſtice which is obſerved ina family , is the 
image andſource, and modell of acommon-wealse. New 
theſe private and domeſticall daties are three ;. that is to fay, 
derwerne the hnsband and the wife, parents and —_ 

| malters 


The tity of murried folle: FL 
maſters 4nd ſervants, and cheſt are the parts of a houſhold or 
family , which taketh the foundation from the hasband and 
the wife, who. are the' maſters and authors thereof.” And 
therefore firſt of married folke. 


C H A Po X I [. 
The duty of married folke, 


' A Ccording to thoſe gwo divers conſiderations thatate in I 
{ Xmariage, as hath beene fa1d,that js to fay,cquality and in- Common du- 
equality , there arelikewiſc two forts of duties and offices of *#** 
maried folke, the one common to both, equally reciprocal, of 
like obligation , though according to the cuſtome of the 
world, the pain,the reproach,the inconvenience,be rior equal : 
that is to ſay,an entire loyalrie, fidelity,cotimunity, and com- 
munication of all things , and a care and authority oyer their 
family, and all the goods of their houſe. Hereof. we have ſpo- 
ken more at largein the firſt booke, 4 ns 
The other are particular and differetit, according to that 2 
incquality that is betwixt them; for theſe of the husband ares particular du- 
1. Toinftru&his wife with mildneflein all things that be- ties of che buſ- 
long unto her duty, her honour,and good, wherect cof ſhe 18 ca- bang. 
pable. 2. To nouriſh her, whether ſhe brought dowry with 
herorno. 3. Toctoath her. 4. Tolie with her. 5. Tolove 
and defend her : The two extremities are baſeand vitions,to. 
hold herunder like a ſervant , to make her miftrefle by ſubje- 
Qing himfelfe untoher. And thefe are the principall duties. 
Thefe follow —— pO = —— - - ver _ 
being captive, t r being dead, torjourif hb, rand 
to ws fo? bis children he hath had by her,by his wi Fa and 
teſtament. 
The duties of the wife, 1. Are to. give honour, reverence, 3 

and reipe@& to her hasband; as tolier maſter andlord, for ſo of the wife. 
have the wifeſt women that ever were, termed their hoſ- 
bands,and the Hebrew word Baa! fignifieth them both, huſ- 
band and lord: She that difchargeththee felfe of this duty,ho- 
noreth her ſelfe more than her npban de 0ing cherwiſe, 
wrongs none buther ſelfe. 2. To give obedienceinalt things. 
jJaſt and lawfull,app!y ing and aceommodatinie lict fife corhe 

| Ii 4 manners 
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manners and humours ef her husband,, like a true looking 
glafle, which fairchlully repreſenteth the face, having no other 
particular defigament, love, thought, burtas theuumenſions 
and accidents, which havena other proper ation or motion, 
and never move but with the body, ſhe applyed her ſelfe in all 
thingsto her husband. 3. Service,as:to provide either by her 
ſelte or ſome othcr his viands, to waſh his feet. 4. To keeps 
the houſe, and therefore ſhe'is compared to the Tortuis, and 
15-painted having her feet naked, and eſpecially in the abſence 
of her hasband. For her husband being far from her, ſhe muſt 
beas it were inviſible, and contrary zothe Moone (which ap- 
peareth in her greatnefſe when ſhe 1s fartheſt trom the Sunne)} 
not appeare, but when ſhe comes neere her Sunne.' 5. Tobe 
filent, and not to ſpeake but with her hasband, or by ker huſ- 
band : and foraſmuch as a filent woman 1s a rare thing , and 
hardly found, ſhee is ſaid to be a precious gift of Ged. 6. To 
einploy her time in the, practiſe and ſtudy of huſwifery,which 
18 themoſt commodious and honourable ſcience and occupa- 
tion of, a- woman ; this 1g her ſpeciall miſtris quality , and 
which a.man of meane fortune, ſhould eſpecially ſeeke in his 
mariage. It is the only dowry, that ſcrvetheither to ruinate, 


... ox preſerve families, bur it is very rare. There are divers that 


An adviſement 
2:p0p i be ac- 
auaintaxce of 
ma7326 folge. 


are coyctous, few that-are good huſwives.: Weate to ſpeake 
of them both, of: houſhold:husbandry'preſently by it ſelfe, 
. In the private acquaiatance and ufe of mariage there muſt 

bea moderation., that is,a religious and devout band,for that 
pleaſurethat 1s thercin, muſt be mingled with ſome ſeverity; 
it mult be a, wiſe and copſcionable delight. Aman muſt touch 
his wifediſcreerly.and for honeſty, asit is faid;and for-feare, 
as Ariftozle faith,leſt provoking her defirestoo wantonly,the 
pleaſure thereot make her to exceed the bounds of reaſon, and 
the care of bcalth : for too hot and too frequenta pleaſure/al- 


.., teeth the ſced, and bindreth-generation. Onthe other fide,to 
p the end.ſhebe not over. languiſhing:; barraine, and ſubje ro 


Plutarch, in 
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other diſcaſcs,he muſt offer'himſelfe unto her,thovgh feldem. 
Seloa faith, thrice in a moneth ; but there cag no certain law 


© Ths adogrine of -houſhold -hnshandry doth willingly fol- 
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low, aud:1s auncxed unto mariage... 
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CauaPe. XIII. 
Houfoueld husbandry. 


I T. J] Oathold hasbandry is an excellent, iuſt,and profitable 
- $ occupation. lr 1s a Fappy thing, faith Pars, fora 
man to goe through his private affaires 'without injuſtice, 
:There is nothing more beautifull than a. houſhold well and 
veaceably governed. . | 
2 It isaprofcflion which 1s not difficult, for he that is ca- 
pable of any thing elſe, 1snot capadle of this ; but yer it is 
carefull and painfull, and troubieſome , by reaſon of .the mul» 
titude of 'affaires, whichthough they be ſmall and of no great 
1mportance, yet foraſmuch as they are common and frequent, 
and neveratanend, they doe much annoy and weary a man. 
Domeſticall chornespricke , becauſe they are ordinary ; . but 
if they come from theprincipall perſonsof thefamily., hey 
gauleand exulcerate, and grow remedileſfſe, 1: 1:6 
3 Itisa great happineſie, and a fit meane toliveat eaſe, to 
have one whom a'man may truſt, and upon whom he may re- 
poſe himſelfe ; which that hee may the better doe, he muſt 
chooſe one that is true and loyall and afterwards bind him to 
doe well by that truſt and: confidenee he patteth in him. Ha» 
bita fides ipſam obligat fidem ; multi fallere docuerunt, dum ti- 
ment falli; & alys jus peecands, ſuſpicando dederynt : Faith 
being given, binds faith. againe 3: many have taught to deceive, 
whileſt they feare to be decerved , aud have given occaſion unto 
others of offending; by ſuſpetting them, -— 

4, The principall precepts and counſels that belong to fru» 
gality, or good husbandty, are theſe : 1. To buy andfcll ail 
things at the beſt times and ſeaſons, that is, when they are 
beſt and beſt cheape. 2. To take good heed leſt the goods in 
the houſe bee ſpoyled or miſcarry, bee cither loſt or carried 
away ; This doth eſpecially belong to the woman, to whom 
Ariſtotle gives this-authority and care. 3. Toprovide firſt 
and principally for theſe three ; neceffity, cleanlinefſe,order : 
and againe, if there be means, ſome adviſe to provide for theſe 
three.t0o ; but the wiſcr fort with no great paines to _ taken 
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therein : Non ampliter ſed mmnditer Convivinm : plus ſalts 
qudm ſumptus : A feaſt muſt uot be coftly , but cleanly ; more 
mirth than coft. Abundance, pompe, and preparation, cx- 
quiſite and rich faſhion. The contrary is many times pratiſed 
in good houſen , where you ſhall have beds garniſhed with 
filke, embroidered with gold, and but one ſimpte coverlid in 
winter, which were a commodity farre more neceflaty., And 
ſo of the rect. BY IH | 
- 4+. Toruleand moderate his charge , which is done by ta- 
Ling away ſuperfluitics, yet providing for neceflity, and that 
which is fitand beſecming. A ducket in a mans purſe wil doe 
a tnan more honour and honeſty , than ten prodigally ſpent, 
faith one. Againe (but this requires induſtry and good ſuffi- 
ciency) to makea great ſhew with alittle charge, and above 
all, not to ſuffer the expence to grow above the receit and the 
income. | 

5. Tohave acarcand an eye over all ; the vigilancy and 
preſence of the maſter, faith the Proverbe, fattcth the horſe 
and the land. And in any caſe the maſter and miftris muſt take 
' a careto conceale their ignorance and inſufficiencie in the af- 
faires of the houſc, and much more their careleſnefſe,making 
a ſhew as if they attended and thought of nothing ciſe. For 
if officers and ſervants have an opinionthat their maſters look 
not unto them, they may chance to make his haire grow tho- 
row his hood. 


The duty of Parents and children. 


THe dutie of parcnts and children is reciprocall and reci- 

procally naturall : if that of children be more ſtrait, that 
of parents 1s more ancient, parents being the firſt authors and 
cauſe, and more importanttoa common-weale : for to peo- 
plea ſtate, and to furniſhit with honeſt men and good citi- 
zens,theculture and good nouriſhment of youth isneceflary, 
which is the ſeed of acommon=wealth.And there comes not 
fomuchevilltoa weale-pnblike , by the ingratitude of chil- 
dren towards their parcnts , as by the carelefrieſſe of parcrits 
in the ioftruRion of their children: and therefore with grear 


reaſon 


The duty of Parents and children; 


reaſon in Lacedewon and other good and politike lates, there 
was a puniſhmenr and a penalty laid apon the parents when 
the children were ill conditioned. And P/aro was wont to 
fay, that he knzw nutin what a man ſhonld be more careful 
and diligent than to make a good ſonne. And (ates cried 
out in choler, To what «nd doe men take ſo much care in hea- 
ping up goods, and ſo little care of thoſe ro whom they ſhall 
leave them ? Itisas much as if a mail ſhould take care of his 
ſhooe and not of his foot. W hat ſhonld hee doe with riches 
that is not wiſe, and knowes not how touſe them ? Ir is like 
a rich and beautifull addle upon a Iades backe. Parents then 
are doubly obliged to this duty ; both becauſe they are their 
children, and becauſe they are the tender plants, and hope of 
the Common-weale : This 1s totill his owne land together 
Wi.h that of the weale-publike. 

Now this office or duty hath foure fucceflive parts , accor- 
ding to thoſe foure goods or benefits that a child ought to re- 
ceive ſucceſſively from his parents, life,nourifhmenr, inſtru- 
Rion, communication. The firft regardeth the time , when 
the infant is in the wombe,untill his comming into the world 
inclufively : the ſecond the time of his 1nfancy in his cradle, 
untill hee know how to goeand to ſpeake: the third all his 
youth ; this part muſt be handled more at large, and more ſe- 
rioufly : the fourth concerneth their affetion, communica-« 
tion and cariage towards their children now come to mans 
eſtate, touching their good, thoughts, defignements. 

The firſt , which regardeth the generation and fruit in the 
wombe,is not accounted of and obferved with ſuch diligence 
as it ought, although it have a much part inthe good or evil 
of achild (as well of their budicsas their ſonles) as their e= 
ducation and inſtruction after they are bern and-cometo ſome 
growth. Thar is that thar giveth the ſubfiſtz-ce, the temper 
and temperature ,the nature ; the.other 1sartificia'l and 2cqui- 
red: and if there be a faule committed th this firſt part,the ſe- 
cond and third can hardly repaire it , no more than a fault in 
the firſt concotion of the ſtomacke , cannot be mended in 
the ſecond nor third. We men goe unadviſedly andheadlong 
to this copulation, onely provoked therennto by pleaface, and 
adefireto diſ-burthen our ſelves of that which tickleth and: 

preſſeth. 
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The duty of Parents and children, 
preſſethus thereunto: if a conception happen thereby, it is 
by chance, for no man goethto it warily , and with ſuch delz= 
beration and diſpoſition of body as he ought, and nature doth 
require.Since then men are made ar adventure, and by chance, 
itisno marvell it they ſeldome fall out to be beautitull, good, 
ſound, wiſe and well compoſed. Behold then briefly, accor- 
ding to Philoſophie the particular adviſements touching this 
firſt point, that 1s to ſay,the begetting of male children, ſound, 
wiſe & judicious : for that which ſerveth for the one of theſe 
qualities, ſerves for the other. 1. A man muſt not couple him- 
{elfe with a woman that is of a vile, baſe and diſſolute condj. 
tion, or of a naughty and vitious compoſition of body. 2. He 
muſt abſtaine from this ation and copulation ſeven or ejght 
dayes. 3. During which time he 15 to nouriſh himſcIfe with 
wholeſome viduals, more hot and dry than otherwiſe, and 
ſuch as may conco& well in the ſtomack. 4. He muſt uſe a 
more than moderate exercite. All this tendeth to this end 
and purpoſe, thar the ſeed may be well concoRed and ſeaſo- 
ned, hotand dry, firand proper for a maſculine , ſound and 
wiſe temperature. Vagabonds, idle and lazie people, grcat 
drinkers, who have commonly an ill concoction , ever beget 
effeminate, idle and diffotute children (as Hippocrates recoune 
teth of the Scythians.) Againe, a man nzuſt apply himſelfe to 
this encounter after one manner, along time after his rep ſt, 
that is to ſay, his belly being empty, aad he faſting (for a full 
panch performes nothing good either for the mind o: for the 
body ) and therefore Diogenes repreched a licentious young 
mau, for that his father had begotten him being drunk. And 
the law of the Carthaginians is commended by Plats, which 
enjoyned a man to abſtaine from wine that day that hee lay 
with his wife. 6. And nor neere the monethly tearmes of a 
woman, but ſix or ſeven dayes before,or as much after them. 
7. And upon the point of conception and retention of the 
ſecd, rhe woman turning and gathering her ſelfe rogether 
upon the right ſide, let her ſo reſt for atime. 8. This direRion 
rouching the viands and cxerciſe muſt be continued during 
the time of her burthen, | 

Tocome to the ſecond point of this office after thebirth of 
the infant,theſe foure pointsare to be obſerved. x ger 
muy 
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muſtbe waſhed in warme water, ſomewhat brimiſh, tomake Of the efficeo?f 


pare "ts. 


the m: mbers ſupple and firme, tocleanſe and dry thefleſhand Lukas 


the braine, to ſtrengthen the finewes,a very good cuſtome in 
the Eaftcrae parts and among the Iewes: 2.The nurſe if ſhe be 
to be cholen,let her be young, of a temperature or complexion 
the leaſt cold and! moiſt that miy bee, bronght up in labour, 
hard lodging, flender diet, hardned agaiaſt cold and hear: I 
ſay if the be to be choſen, becauſe according toreaſon;and the * 
opinion of the wiſeft, it ſhould be the mother ; and rherfore 
they cry.out againſt her, when ſhe refuſeth this charge, being 
invited and as 1t were boand thercuato by nature,whoto that 
end hath given hermilkeand d 'gs,by the example of beaſts; 
and that love and jealouſie that ſhe ought to have of herlittle 
ones, who receive a very great hurt by the change of their ali- 
ment, now accuſtomed 11 a ſtranger, 8 perhaps abad one too, 
of a conſticution quire contrary to the former, whereby they 
are not to be accounted mothers, but by halfes. Lud eſt hop Aul: Gall. lib, 
contra naturam imperfeclum, ac dimidiatum matris genus Pepe.” 120.1... - 
riſſe, & ftatim ab ſe abjeciſſe, aluiſſe in utero ſanguine ſus neſeio © 
quid quodn0n videret:nou alere autem nunc ſuo lafte,quod vides 
at jam viventems , jam hominem,jam matr officia implorantens : 
Tru athing againſt nature jmperfett,and by halfes for a mother. - 
zo bring forth achild , andpreſently.to caft it from her ; to nou- 
riſh in her wombe wit h ber owne blood, 1 know not what which ſpe 
ſaw not,and not nurſe with her milks that which ſte ſeeth already - 
living, aman,and imploring the duties of a muther,z.Thenou- 
riſhment beſides the dug: ſhould bee goats: milke, orrather, 
creame, the moſt ſabtile and aerie part of the milke,fod-with 
honeyandalittle ſalt. Theſe are things very fit for the body 
and the mind, by theadvice of ali the wiſe and greatPbyſici- G : 
Als, Gr ceks and Hebrewes. ZB HITrum & wel comedet:;; #t [cs at _ mulcis | 
reprobare malumye+ eligere bonum : Let hims eat butter and ho« Homer, 2a,.. 
ney, wntil he be able torefuſe the evil, and chooſe a ag -'The: Iliad. : 
quality of milk or creame isvery temperate, and fullofgood. Elay 7.” 
nouriſhmenr;rthe drinefle of the honey and fale conſumeth the 
too great humidity of the braine,-and diſpoſeth it unto-wile- 
domec.4.The infant mult by little and little beaccuſtomed and 
hardned tothe air,to hearand cold: and we are not tobe fear- 
ful.therof'; tor in the Northern parts of the world they race 
Ri w# 4 TRELF. . 
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their children ſo {oone as they come out of the wombe of 
their mothers in cold water, andare never the worſe. 

The two firſt parts of the office of parents we have ſoone 
diſpatched ; whereby it appeareth , thar they are not true fa- 
thers that have not that care , affe&Rion and diligence in thete 
matters that is fit ; for they are the cauleand occaſion, either 
by carcleſneſſe or otherwiſe, of the deathand untimely birth 
of-their children , and when they are borne they care not for 
them, but expoſe them to their owne fortunes, for which cauſe 
they are deprived by law of that fatherly power over them _ 
that is due unto-them; andthe children to the ſhame of their 
parents are made ſlaves by thoſe that -have nouriſhed them 
and broughtthem uz , whoare farre from taking care topre« 
ſerve them from fireand water, and all other crofles and afli- 
ions that may light upon them. Fo 

The third pact which-concerneth the inſtruction of chil. 
dren we are to- handle more ſeriouſly. So ſooneas thisinfane 
isable togoe and co ſpeake , andiſhall beginaeto employ his 
mind & his body,and that the faculties thereof ſhalbe awake» 
ned and -ſhew-themſelves, the memory , imagination, reaſon, 
which begin at the fourth or fifth yeere, theremuſt be agreat 
care and diligence uſed in the wellforming thereof: for this 
firſt tin&are and liquor wherewith-the mind muſt bee ſeafo. 
ned hath very greatpawer. Itcannotbeexprefied how much 
this firſt impreſſion and formarion of youthprevaileth., even 
to the conquering of -Natureit ſelf. Nurture, faith one, excel- 
leth Nature. Lycargue madeit plainetoall the.world,by two 
liceledogs of one litter, but diverſely broughtup , ro whom 
preſenting before them.in an open place, apot of pottage and 


- a hare, that which was broughtup tenderly in.the houſe fell 


co thepottage ; the otherthat had bin-cxertrained up in hun- 


ting, forſvoke the pottage and rav-atter the hare. The force of 


thisinſtraRion proceeds from this, thaticentrecheafily, and 
departeth with difficulty : for being the firftthatentreth , it 


taketh ſach place and winneth ſuch credit as a man will, there 
being no other precedent mattertoconteR with.it,or tomake 


headagainſi it. This mind then: wholly.new and neat, ſoft 
and tender, doth eafily receivethat impreffion:thata man will 
giveutoi, andafterwards doth not eaſily loſcir. - 

x oy 
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Now this ts not'a thing of ſmall importance;bath manmiayi 
rather ſay it is themoſt difficaltand 1mportant tharmay-bee? 
For, who ſeeth not that in a ſtate all depends upon this? Ne- 
vertheleffe (and itis the greateſt, molt darigerovgant iameh- 
table fault thats in'our policics , noted by. Arifforleand-P1us 
tarch) wee ſee that the conduct and diſcipline of yourtris: 
wholly lett unto thecharge'and mercy of- their parents what. 
kind of men ſoever they bezmany times'carelefg.fooliſhgwice' 
ked, andthepublike ſtate regardeth-1t-not ,- cares not tor ir; 
wherby all goes to ruine. Aimoſt the only ſtates that have g+ 
ven to the lawesthediſcipiine'of children; were that of Za-' 
cedenzon and Creet : But: the molt excellent\diſcipline of the: 
world for youth, was the Spartaze;; and therfore UHrefi/ans 
perſwaded Xrnophim co: ſend hischildrenthicher; forthere, : 
faith hezthey may learit the moſt excelicc {Cience of thetworld,' 
a1d that isrocommand andro obey wel,;and.there arc formed” 
good Lawyers, Emperemsatarmes, Magiſtrates, Citizens. 
This youth and their inſtruftion they eſtremed above'all* 
things ; and therefore -t#:ipurer demanding*of them fifty 
chil r hoſtages, they anſwered him , thatthey hal'ra-- 
ther give hiaytwice agmany'men atrheir ripeſtyeeres./; 
 Nowbefore weenterintethis matter, I will heregive ar 
advertiſement of: ſome weight. There arefomerhar take great” 
paines codiſcoverthe' inclinations of children ,"atd foryhar! 
employ ment they ſhalt be moſt fie;" butthis'is aching ſd'ob- 
ſcure;-and ſouncertaine, that” when'a'manhathbeftowed? 
what-coſt; and taken whar paineshe can; be iscotmmonly de-: 
ceived." And thereforenot totieourſelvesrothefe weale and? 
lightdivinati6ns and 'prognoftications dirawriefremuhe mi- 
tions of their infancie;, let us endedvour toigivethenr anin- 
ſtru&ion aniverſallyg00d and profitable; wherby they are © 
madecapable; ready, and difpoſed to whatſoever. . Thisis to: 
go upona ſure grotmd;and'to doe tharwhich muſt alwaiesbe 
done.” This ſhall be #200d tinRute, aptito receive all bthers;”: 
To make ati entrance intothis matter;. wenay refer jt unto © 


three points | the forming of the ſpirit, the'ordering of the The FR of >; 
body, the rulmmg of the manners. Bur before'wee give any \ubis macrer. 
particular.counfell ronching-theſe three, 'thereare'generall 
adriſements thit belong ro the manner proceeding fn this" 
£ y nd INCS,- by 
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10 
T he fir # gene- 
rel advice 
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ftruftion. 
To guard the 
- LAres, 


IT 
The [econd ge- 
xeralladvice 
touching tbe 
Eboice of in- 
ftruftors,confe- 
Kence. Bookes. 


buſines , that ſhew us how to.carry ourſelves worthily ang 
happily therein, which muſt be firſt knowneagsa preamble rg 
the reſt. 

The firſt is carefully to guard his ſoule, and to keepe itnear 
and free from the contagion and corruption of the world, 
that it receive not any blot nor wicked attainture. And the 
better to doe this,hee muſt diligently keepe the gates, which 
ace the cares eſpecially, and then-the eyes, that isto fay, give 
order, that not any, no not his owne father, come neere unto 
him to buz into his cares any thing that is evill. There needs 
no more but a word, the leaſt diſcourſe that may be, co make 
an evill almoſt paſt reparation. Guard thine cares above ali, 
and then thy eyes. And for this cauſe P/azo was of opinion 
that it was not fit that ſervants and baſe perſons ſhould enter.» 
taine children with diſcourſe , becauſe their talke can bee no 
better than fables , vaine ſpeeches and fooleries, if not worſe, 
This were to traine up and to feed thoſe tender yeeres with 
foliiesand foolerics. FE 

The ſecond advice concerneth not onely the perſons that 
muſt have charge of this child, but the diſcourſe and confe. 
rence wherewith he muſt be entertained, and the bookes hee 
muſtreade. Touching rhe. perſons, they muſt be honeſt men, 
well borne, ofa ſweet and pleaſing converſation, having their / 
head well framed , fuller of wiſcdome than of ſcience, and 
that they agree in opinion together ) leſt that by contrary 
counſels, ora different way in proceeding, the one by rigour, 
the other by flattery , they hinder one another, and: trouble 
their charge and defignements, Their bookes and communi-. 
cation muſt not be of ſmall, baſe , ſottiſh, frivolong matters; 
but great and ſcrious, nobleand generous ; ſuch-as tnay rule 
and-inrichthe underſtanding, opinions, manriers,as they that 
inſtru& a man in the knowledge of our humane condition, 
the'motions and myſteries of our minds, tathe end hee may: 
Foun himſelfe and others; ſach,I ſay, as mayteach him what: 
to feare, to love, to deſire ; what paſſion is, what vertue, how 


:-he may Judge berwixt ambition and avarice; ſervitude & ſub- 


Jed&ion, liberty and licentiouſneſle.Hee is deceived that thin- 
keth that there is a greaterproportion of ſpirit required to the 
underſtanding of thoſe excellent examples of Yaleriue Maxi. 
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. mi; AndalltheGreckea a (which isthe 
| moſtbeauifall Eience aowkAgeof ch ) than 
tounderſtand Amndis of -Ganle , other raearony fris 
- yolous diſcourſts. Thar childe that can. know tiow many hens 
his mother hath ,-and whoarc his unclesand = ws) will 
as calily carry away how many. Kings there-have beehe | and 
how many C2/ars in Rome,.A. manmuſt ndediftrullt the ca- 
acity and ſufficiencic of his mind, but know how to con- 
bak and Mayage it. - 
The third is , zocarry himſelfe xowards him, and tO pro- 2 
ceed not after an aultere, rude,and ſevere manner,but ſwectly, The third ge- 


oulidl and cheertully; And therefore: wee doe: here -, nerall advice. 
wade polhigns aged og Which _— inalt places, — 


tobeatand cobox,, and with firange words andourcrivs to 
hazen children, and to krepe them n feareand(ſiibjettion, as 
the manner 1s in free-ſchools and oops ox Chien 
t00 unjuſt, and as foulea fault, as, wh 
hall bee moved witFeh9 ky AAR 
prejudiciall and quite prin 
hath, which is eo Afers 


in love with vertitE, 

impcrious and tec 

rourand deteſtation of that they ſhogid ire er 
them,makes them Heads ay their 
courage, in ſuch fort clatcheir ay Ervileyb aleand | 
flaviſh, like cheirvf Coleſl.3, 


vp avontes ae IN, ader 
flier vefires, we Sf TO 
children to anger , Iſt they be paper "For: 
ſelves thus handled, they never perforitic widen 


bor curſe ei rſh ju hopes 


cotebrenm not Tad rin rear heh ex 
thaireaske, ro aye themſelves fromthe 
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. *. , The, quem beneficio ajungas, ex aninzo facit ; 


 Studet par referre; praſens, abſenſq, idem erit. F 
T he ſhame. keepes knowledge, knowleage keepes the ſinne 
In awe, which did in ſecrecy begin:  * © oh 
#7 hons good turnes with love have got 
To be thy freend, repoſe thy tot; 
- Beeſtthon.there, or beeſt thou not. | | 
My will is that they be handled freely and liberally, uſing; 
therein reaſon , and ſweet and mildeper{waſions, which in- 


genderin their.hearts the affeRions of honour and of ſhame. 


The firſt will ſerverhem as aſpurre to whatis good , the ſe- 


_ condas abridle: to checke and withdraw them from evill: 


There is ſomething; know not what, that is ſervile and baſe 
in rigour and conftraint, rhe enemy to honourand true{iberty. 
Wee muſtcleane contrary fat their hearts with ingenuity, li; 


berty, loye, vertne. and-honour/ © --- - - 3; 


| ne oc naduvesr . 41:3 potun:;s 
Prdore f Bheralitate liberd: retinere-,, { 
S Atias efſe creds, qnAn: wmets. Sen f 
© Hoe patrinm eſt potie conſuefacere filium. 
Swa ſponte refte ſacere, quam alieno metre... 


= 
* 


Hoe pater ac dovunm intereſt, hec qui nequit..-. 
Pateatur [e neſcire ymperare liberis,. 0» 

1 hold it better 21; Mae foreare ' 
. With modefty and bonnty ; than by feaxe.. 

T” enurea child "ti rather fathers law. | 
.. To.dee well of bimſclfe, than athers awe. .. 
"A farher anda maſter differ ſos, 
Sowhocanyet, to rule ſonues deth not know, 
3! Blowes are ifor beiſty that underſtand not reaſons injuries 
and brawlezare forſlaves, Hee thatis once accuſtomed there- 
unto is. mardrforever. . But reaſonthe 'beauty of ation; 'the 
deſire of honeſtyand honour, the 'approbatton of all men; 
cheerfulnefſe and. comfort of heart, and the 'deteſtarion of 
their contraries; as brutiſhneſſe,baſeneſſe, diſhonour, reproach 
and the improbation of all, men;theſe are thearmes,the ſpurs, 
and the bridles. of children:well borne - and'ſuch ag man 
would make; honeſt:men;:. This is char which a' mari ſhould 
awaies ſound intheir cares ; & if theſe means cannot prevaile 


= 


Fl 


H | all.- 4 


aberen eigen roughneſſe ſhall ever doe good Thar 
which cannot be done with reaſon, wiſdome,endeavour;thal 


never be done by force ; and if haply ir bedone yetitis to 


ſmall purpoſe But theſe other meanes cinnotbewnprofitable, 
if: they be imployed in'time, before the goodnefle of nature 
be ſpent and ſpilt. But yet forall this, ferhomanthinke that 
I approvethat looſe and flattering indulgence; and Tottifh fear 
to give children cauſe of diſcontent and ſorrow; which is 
another extremity as bad as the former; This were likethe 
Ivie, to Kill and makebarrentherree which itiembraceth, of: 
che Apethar killerh her young wick-calling them 7"6e like 
thoſe that feare to hold kim up bythe haire of thEhead that is 
in danger of drowning, for feare of hurting hitn;and ſo ſafer 
him to periſh, Againſt this vice: the wiſe Hebrew fpake 
much. Youth muſt be held in obedience and difcipline; nos 
bodily like beaſts and madmen, but ſpiritnall hamane;libe> 
rall according to reaſon. oo, OI 4 
We come now to the particular and more expreſſe adviſc- 
ments of this inſtruRtion. The firſt head of them is; as we 
have aid, co.exetciſe, ſharpenand formethe mind. Where- 
upohchere arc divers precepts , but the firſtprinciptll and 
fundagientall of all others; whichreſpeReth the end of in- 
firy&ion, and which Imoſtdefire to inculcate;, bicaufe'it is 
leaſt embraced and followed, : and _— after 
the contrary, which.is a common and ordinary errour, is, to 
 hayemuch mare ; and thechiefe and principal care toexer- 
iſe, ito hngband and manure; -touſe the proper good; and 
muchlefle to get andendeavourtheattajnment of that which 
is trauge; to ſtrive andftudy moreforwiſdome;rhan for Sci: 
enceandArt; rather, well ro forme theJudgement, and by 
conſequence the 'will, and the; conſcience ,ithan to fill' the 


memory; and to inflame the imagination, Theſe arethe three . 


miſtrefle parts of a reaſonable ſou'e: Bur the firſt is the judge- 
ment, as before hath beene diſcourſed,, to which place Ire- 
ſend:the Reader. Now the cuſtome of the world is quite con- 
trary ; which runneth wholly after Art, Science; arid'what 
18 acquired. Parentsto the end they may make their childien 


Eccleſ.30. 
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wiſe; areat great charge, and their children take great paines. 


Vt onmium rerum, fic lterarum intemperantia laboremus :' We 


Tacit 


Kk2- are. 
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aretroubled with an immuderate deſire of learying , as of all 
things elſe. And many times all is loſt. But to make them wile, 
honeſt, apt and dexterious, which is a matter of ſmal charge 
or labour , they take no care at all. What greater folly can 
there be in the, world, than more co admire ſcjence,that which 
is acquired,memory,than wiſdome;than naturedNow al com- 
mit-nac this fault with ene andthe fame mind ; ſome fimply 
carried by cuſtome, thinke that wiſdome and ſcience are not 
things different, or at leaſtwiſe, that they march alwayes to- 
gether, and that it is neceflary:a man havethe one to attaine 
the other ;-thele kind of mendeſerve to bee taught: others 
goc auto malice ,.,and theythinke they know well cnough 
what they doe; and at what price ſocver-it bethey will have 
Art and Science :. For this is a meane in theſe dayes in the oc- 
cidentall parts'of Europe. -to get fame, reputation , riches. 
Theſe king of people make of Science an Art and merchan- 
diſe, ſcience mercinary , pedanticall, baſe and mechanicall. 
They buy Science to{cll it againe. | Let us leave theſe mers» 
chants as uncureable. Contrariwiſe, I cannot here but blame 
the opinion and faſhion of ſame of our Gentlemen of France, 


(far in other Nations'this fault:ignor ſo apparent )-who have 


IT 
A Le. 
of ſcience and 
wiſtdome. 


knowledgeor Artin ſuch diſdaine and contempr, thatthey 
dpelefleeltoemeof'an-honeſt man onely for this'; becatifh he 
bath Qludicd ;: theydifcardit as/athing thatſeemethin ſome 
fort to impeachtheir nobility. Wherein they ſhew. themſelves 
what theyare, ill borne; worſe adviſed; and cruly: pnorunt of 
vertugand honour, which they likewiſe bewruy in thoir cues 
riage, their danefle, their impertinencies, their infafficien- 
cies, intheir, infalbocies, vanitics, andbarbaririos; - -* 

To teach others, andro.difeover the fault of all this, wee 
muſt make good :wo things; Theone. that Science and Wit 
dome are thingavery different ; and that Wiſdome is more 
worth than all the-Scietice or Arc of the world ; as Heaven 
exceeds the price of tle Earth, gold of iron :: The other,that 
they are not onely different , bur that they eldome og never 
goe together, that they. commonly hinder one another 5 hee 


| Hat hath much knowledge or Art is ſeldome'wiſe y;gnd he 


t is wife hath not much knowledge. Some exceptions 
there ace herein, but they are veryrate, and of grear;rich, 
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and happy ſpirits, Some there have beene.in times paſt, bur 

in theſe dayes there are no more to be found. : 
The better to performe this, we mult firſt know what ſci- 


enceand wiſdome is. Science is 4 great heape,or accumulati» The definition 
of ſcience and 


on and,proviſion of the good:of another ; that is, acolle&i- 
on of all that a man hath ſcene, heard andread in bookes,that 
is to ſay, of the excellent ſayings and doings of great perſo- 
nages that have beene ofall nations. Now thegarner or ſtore- 
houſe where this great proviſion remaineth and is kept, the 
treaſury of ſcience andall acquired good, is the memory.He 

. that hath a good memory, the fault is his owne if kee want 
knowledge, becauſe he hath the meane, Wiſdome is a ſweet 
and regular managing of the ſoule. He is wiſe that governeth 
bimflfe in his detires, thoughts, opinions, ſpeeches, ations, 
with mcaſire and proportion. To be briete}, and ina word, 
wiſdome isthe rule of the ſoule : and that which eth 
this rule is the Judgement, which ſecth, Judgeth, eſtcemerh al 
things : rangeth them as they ought, giving to every thing 
that which belongs unto it. Ler us now ſee their differences, 
' and how much wiſdome cxcels theother. | 
Science i8a ſmall and barraine good in reſpe& of wildome, 
for itis not only not neceſlary(for of three parts of the world 
twoand more have madelittle uſe thereof) but it brings with 
it ſmall profit, and ſerves to little purpoſe. I. It is no way ſer= 
viceable to the life of a man : How many people rich and 
poore, greatand ſmall, live pleaſantly and happily , that have 
never heard any ſpeech ſcience? There are many other 
things more commodious and ſerviceable to the life of man, 
and the maintenance of hamane ſociety, ashonour, glory,no» 
bility, dignity, which nevertheleſſcare notneceſlary. 2.Nei- 
ther is it ſerviccable to things naturall, which an ignorant ſoc 
may as well perferme, as hee that hath beſt knowledge : 
Nature is a ſufficient miſtrefle for that. 3. Nor ro honeſty, 
and'to make ug better: pawers eff opres Hiteris ad bonam mentem, 
Little learning i requiſite for a good mind: nay , it rather hin- 
dreth it. He that will marke it well , hall find not only more 
honeſt people, bur alſo mere excellent inall kind of vertue 
amongſt thoſe that know little, than thoſe that know moſt, 
witncfle Rowe,which was n— young & igno- 
Hin” a Es s . rant, 
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rant, that when it was old, crafty and cunning. Simplex il/a 


& aperta virtms inobſcuram & ſolertem ſcientiam vorſaeſt : 
| That ſimple and open vertue # turned into obſcure and crafty 


knowledge, Science ſerverh not for any thing, but toinvent 


crafts and ſubtilties, artificiall cunning deviſes, and whatſoc- 
ver is an enemy to innocencie, which willingly lodgeth with. 
fimplicity and ignorance. Atheiſme, errours, tes, and al the 
troubles of the world have riſen from the order of theſe men 


of Art and knowledge. The firtt temptation. of the devill,. 


fith the Scripture, and the beginning of allevill,and the ruine 


Salomon in 
his Eccleſialt, 


| Ecelcfiaſte s 1, 
x. 


of mankind, was tke opinion and thedefire of knowledge : 

Eritts ficut dij ſcientes bonum &- malum: Yee ſhall beas gods,. 
knowing good and evill,The Sirenes to deceive and intrap YV1y/+ 
ſes within their ſhares, offered unto him the gifc of ſcience ; 


and S. Paw adviſethyouall to take heed , »e quis vos ſeducat: 


per phuloſophiam : let no man ſeduce you through their philoſa« 


hy. One of the ſufficienteſtmen of knowledge that ever 
was, ſpake of Science, as of athing not onely vaine,burt hurt- 
full, painefull, and tedious. To be briefe, Science may make 
us mere humane and courteous, but not more honeſt, 4. A- ' 
gaine, 1tſciveth nothing to the ſweetning of our life , or the 
quitting us of thoſe evils that opprefle us in the world : but 
contrarily it increaſcth and ſharpneth them, witnefle children 
and-fooles, ſimple and ignorantperſons, who meaſuring every 
thing by the preſcnttaſte , runne thorow them with theleſle 
griefe, beare them with better content , than men of greateſt 
tearning and knowledge. Science anticipateth thoſe cvils 
that comeuponus, in ſach ſort that they are ſooner in the 
ſoule of man by knowledgep than. in nature.. The wiſe man 
faid, that he that increaſeth knowledge, increaſeth ſorrow : 
Ignorance 1s a more fit remedy againſt all evils,iners malorum: 
remedinm iguorautia oft :' Ignorance u the idle remedy of evils, 
From whence procced thoſe counſels of our friends; Thinke 
net of it, put it out of your head and memory. Isnot this to 
caſtus into the armes of ignorance, as intothe beſt and fafeſt 
SanRuary that may be ? Butthis is but a mockery , for tore= 
member andto forget isnot in our power. But they would do 
as Chirurgions uſe to doe, who not knowing how to heale a 
wound, yet ſet a good ſhew upon it by allaying the paine and 
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bringing itaſleepe. They that counſell mento killthemſelveg 
intheir extreme and remedileſieevils,doe they notſend a man 
to ignorance, ſtupidity, inſenſibility > Wiſdome isa neceſſary 
good, and univerſally commoadious for all things: it govern- 
eth and rulech all : there is not any thing that can hide ;- or 
quit it ſelfe of the juriſdiftion.or knowledge theredf : It 
beareth ſway every where, in peace, in watrre, in publike, in 
privatezit ruleth and moderateth even the infolent behaviours 
of men, their ſports, their dances, their banquets, and is as a 
bridle unto them. To conclude, there is nothing that oughe 

notto be done diſcreetly and wiſely ; and contrarily, withour 

-wiſdome all things fall into trouble and confuſion. -— 

Secondly, Scicnce is ſervile, baſe and mechanicall, in reſpe& 15 
of wiſdome,and a thing borrowed with paine, A learned man 
is like a Crow.deckt with the feathers that he hath ſtgln from 

other birds. He maketha great ſhew inthe world, batat the | | 
charge of amother, and he had need to veile his bonnet often; ! 3 
as a teſtimony of that honour hee gives tothoſe from whom 

he hath borrowed his Art. A wiſe man is like him that lives 

upon his owae revenewes; for wildome is properly a mans 

owne ; it isa naturall good well tilled and laboured. _ . | 

Thirdly, the conditiensare divers, the one more beantifull 13 

and more noble then the other. Learning or Science ls ficrce, | 

. preſumptuous, arrogant, opinative, indiſcreet,querulous,Sce- 

entia inflat : Knowledge pufſeth up. 23. Sciences talkative,de« 

firous to ſhew itſelfe , which neverthclefle knowes not how 

to. doe any thing , is ;not ative, but onely fit to ſpeake and 

to diſcourſe 3 wiſedome aCteth and governeth all. 

Learning then and wiſdome arethings very different, and 

wiſdome of the two the niore excecllent,more to be efteemed 

than ſcience. For it is neceſſary, profitableto all, univerſal, 

ative, noble, honeſt, gracious, cheerfull. Sciences particu- 

lar, unneceſſary, ſeldome profitable, not 4Riye,(ervile,mecha- 

nicall, melancholike, opinative, preſumptnous. 

- Wee come now tothe other point,and thatis,that they are _—_ -- 

not alwayes together, but contrarily almoſt alwayes ſeparated. Learning aud 

'The naturall reaſon (as hath beene faid)is, that their tempera- wiſdome meer - 

niresare contrary. For that of ſcience and memory is moiſt, 9 5oge/bers 

and that of wiſdome and jadgement, dry, This alſo is ge 

ee Kk 4 S—_— 
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fied unto ug, in that which happened to our firſt parents, who 
as ſoone as they caſt their eyes upon knowledge , they pre» 
ſently deſired it, and fo were robbed of that wiſdome,where- 
withall they were indued from their beginning ; wherof we 
every day ſee the like in common experience, The moſt 
beautifull and flouriſhing States, Common-weales, Empires, 
ancient and moderne, have beene and are governed very 
wiſely, both in peace and warre, without ſcience. Rome the 
firſt ave hundred yeeres, wherein it flouriſhed in vertuc and 
valour, was without knowledge ; and fo ſooneas it began to 
be learned, it began tocorrupt, to trouble , and ruinate it ſelfe 
by civill warres. The mcſtbeautifull policie that ever was, 
the Lacedemonian built by Lycwrgis« , from whence have 
ſprung the greateſt perſonages of the world,made no profeſ- 
Jon of learning, and yt it was the ſchoole of vertue and wit 
dorne, and was ever victorious over Athens, the molt learned 
Citie of the world, the ſchook of all ſcience , the habitation, 
of the Muſes,:he ſtore-houſe of Philoſophers. Allthoſe = 
and flouriſhing realmes of the caſt and weſt Indies,have ſtood 
for many ages together without learning,wichoutthe know- 
ledges of bookes or writings. In theſe dayes they learne ma» 
by Hives, by the good leaveand affiſtance of their new ma- 
ers, atthe expence of their-owne liberty , yeathcir vices 
and their ſabtilties too, whereof in formcr times they never 
heard ſpeech. That great,and it may be the greateſt and moſt 
flourifhing ſtate & Empire which 1s. at this day in the world, 
is that of that great Lord, who like the Lyon of the whole 
carth, makes himſelfe to be feared of all the Princes and Mo» 
narchs of the world;andeven in this ſtate,there is notany pro= 
feſlion of ſcience, nor ſchooie, nor permiſſion or allowance 
to reade , orteach publikely, no not in matters .of religion. 


 Whatguideth and governeth,and maketh the ftate to proſper 


thus? Itis wiſdome, it is prudence. But come we to thoſe 
fates wherin learning and ſciences are in credit, Who.do go- 
vernc them ? Doubtlefſe not thelcarned. Letus take forexam- 
ple this our realm, wherin learning and knowledge have grea« 


ter honour than'in al the world befides;and'which ſeemeth to 
have ſucceeded Greece it felfe 3 The principal! officersof this 
crowne;the Conſtable, Marſhall, Admirall, the $:creraries of 


the ' 


Kg 
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| the ſlate who diſpatch all affaices, are commonly 


%. ; 
I, 


ther illiterate. And dou>tleſſe many great Lawyers,founders 


and Princes have baniſhed ſcience as the poyſon & peſtilence 


of a Common-wealth, Licininxe, Valentinian, AMahoner, Ly- 
argu. Andthis weeſce what wiſdome is withour ſcience. 


' Let us now ſee what ſcience is without wiſdome,which ignot 


hard todoe. Let uslooke alittle intothoſe that make profeſ- 
fion of learning , that come from Schooles and Vaiverſities, 
and hav\. their heads fall of Arifotle, Cicero, Bartoli, Are 


there any people in the world more untoward, more fottiſh, 


more unfit for all things * From hence commeth that Pro- 
verbe, that when a man would deſcride a fuole, or attun- 


cowardly perſon, hecalleth him Clerke,Pedante : And toexs- - 


preſſe a thing ill done, it is the mannerto ſay, It js Clerke- 
like done. Tt ſhould ſeeme thatlearning doth intoxicate, and 
2s it were hammer a mans braines , and makes hin to turne 
fot and foole,as King Agrippa ſaid to S; Pant ; Mnlte te litera 
ad inſaniam adducunt : much learning maketh thee mad: There 


are divers men , that had they becne never trajned up in 


ſchooles and colledges, they had becne farre more wiſe : and 


ning, have proved the wiſer men ; Vt melixe fuiſſet non didi- 
cifſe : nan poſtquan dot; prodierunt , boni deſunt : So that it 
had beene better they had never beene learned : for after they be= 


Science with 
out wiſdame. 


AR&.26, 


their brethren that have never applyed themſelves to lear- 


eame learned they left off from being good.Cometeo the practiſe, 
[4 


chuſe me one of theſe learned ſchollers,bring him tothe Com» 
mon counſell of a citie, or any publike afſembly , wherein the 
affaires of the ſtate are conſulted of, or matter of policie, or 
honſhold husbandry , younever ſaw a man more altonithed, 
hee waxcth pale, blaſherh, cougheth, and ar laſt knowes not 
what to fay. And ifhe chanceto ſpeake,heentreth intoa long 
diſcourſe of definitions,and diviſions of --tiforle ; ergo pot- 
lead. Marke in the ſelfe-fame counſell, a Merchant ,a Burgeſle, 
that never heard ſpeake of e-L-itorle , hee will yeeld a better 
reaſon, give aſounder jadgement ,. and more to purpoſe than 
theſe ſcholaſticall Dokors. | | 


Now it is not enough to haye ſaid, that wiſd6me and lears 


- ning ſeldomeconcurre and meet together, unleſſe wee ſeeke 


ibting chereby bue ſaffi- 


the reaſon and cauſe thereof, not d 
gh ciently. 


2> 
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ciently to contenc and to ſatisfic thoſe 5” that miſlike what 
have ſaid , or thinke mee perhapsan encmy to crudition and 
learning. The queſtion thereof is, from whenceit commerh 
that learning and wiſdome doe ſeldome encounter and meet 
together in one andthe ſame man ; And there is great reaſon, 
why we-ſhould move thisqueſtion : forit is a ſtrange thing, 
and againtt reaſon, that a-man, the more learned hee is, ſhould ' 
not bee the more wiſe, learning and knowledge being a 
proper meanes, and inſtrument unto wiſdome. Belk” 1 ther- 
fore two men, the onea ſtudent, the other none ; nec that 
hath ſtudied , is, in ſome ſort, bound to be farrethe wiſer of 
the two, becauſe hee hath all that the other hath, that is,na- 
ture, reaſon, judgement , ſpirit ; and beſides theſe the coun- 
{:ls, diſcourſes, judgements of all the greatcſt men of the 


» world, by reading their bookes. Is there notthen great rea- 


ſon, be ſhould be much more wiſe, more dexterious , more 
honeſt than.the other , ſince that with theſe proper and natu- 
rall means,hee attaineth ſo-many extraordinary on every ſide? 
For as one faith well , the naturall good cohering and con- 


* curring with the accidentall, frameth an excellent compoſi- 


tion; and yet neverthelcflc, wee ſte the contrary, as hath bin 
{aid. x & , 
| Now the truereaſon and anſwer toall this, is the evill and 
ſiniſter manner of ſtudy and ill inſtru&tion. They learn out of 
books and ſchooles excellent knowledge;but with ill means, 
and.as bad ſucceſle, Whereby it comes to paſſe, that all their 
udy profiteth them nothing at all, but they remain indigent 
and poore, inthe midſt of their plenty and riches, andlike 
Tantalgs , diefor hunger in the midſt of their dainties: the 
reaſon is, becauſe whileſt they pore upan their bookes, they 
reſpeRtnothing ſo much as to ſtuffe and furniſh their memo-» 
ries With that which they reade and underſtand, and preſently 
they thinke themſelves wiſe : like him that pur his bread 
into his pocket, and notinto his belly , when his pocket 
was full, died for hwnger-And fo with a memory fully ſtuffed, 
they continue fooles; Stwdext von fibs & vite, ſedalys & 
ſchole : They ſtudy not for themſelves , and for the benefit of 
their life , but for others , and for the ſchoales, They. pre- 
pare themſelves to bee reporters ; (**cero hath (aid of x1 
| | riftetle, 


—_— 
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riftotle, Plato bath left it in writing; &e. bue they for their 
parts know nothing. Theſe men commita double faule; the 
one is that they apply not that which they learne., | to- 
themſelves, that ſo they may formethemſelves, unto vertue; 

wiſdome , reſolution , by which-meanes their knowledge is. 
unprofitable unto them ;. the other is, that during all:that- 
time, which with great paines and charge they employ , co 

the heaping together and pocketing. ap tor another without 

any profit to themſelves, whatſoever they can rob from other. 
men, they ſuffer their.owne proper good to fall to the 

ground , and.never put it in _praQife;:: They enthe other: 
fide that ſtudy not, havingno recourſe unto another , take a- 
care to husband their naturall gifts, and ſo prove many times 

the better, the more wiſe, and reſolute, theugh leflelearncd, 
lefe gainers , lefle glorious: - One there-is that. hath' id 
as much, though otherwiſe and more briefly: -Thatlearning 
marreth weake wits ,. aud ſpirits, perficeth the ſtrong and 


naturall, | | 
Now hearken to that counſell that I give hereupon ; A. 


man muſt not give himſelfe tothe gathering and keeping the pline. 


opinions and knowledges of another. totheend he may 
Þ- veoar + make reportof them',. or ule them for ſhew or. 
oſtentation, or ſome baſe and mercenary profit z. but he muſt 
uſe them ſo, asthart hee may tnakethem his owne. Hee muſt 
not only lodge them in his mind , but incorporate and tran- 
ſubſtantiate theminto himſelfe, He muſt not onely water his 
mind with the dew of knowledge,but he muſt make it efſen- 
tially better , wiſe, ſtrong, good , couragious ; otherwiſe to. 
what end ſerveth ſtndy ?. Non parandanobr ſolam, ſed fruen- 
da (apientia eſt':: Wiſdome 1s not onely to be gotten by us , but to. 
be enjoyed. Hee muſt not doe as it 1s the manner of thoſe that 
make garlands, who picke here and there whole flowers, 
and ſo carry them away to make noſe gayes, and afterwards 
preſents,. heape tog«ther out of: that booke and our of this - 
booke many good things, to make afaireand a goodly ſhew: 
to others; burhe muſt doe as Bees uſe to doe, who carry not 
away the flowersgbur ſettle themſeives upon them, like a hen. 
that covereth her chicken, and draweth from them their ſpi- 
_ it, force, vertue, quinteflence, and nouriſhing themſelves, 
; | ture. 


Tacit, 
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By exampic. 


leacne better by the oppoſition and horrour of that evillthey 


— 
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turne them into their owne ſubſtance, and afterwards make - 


good and ſweet honey, which is all their owne; and it is no 
more either thyme or (weet marjorum. So muſt a man gather 
from bookes the marrow and ſpirit - (never enthraiing wime 
ſelfe ſo much as to retaine the words by heart, as many uſeto 
doe, much lefle the place,the booke, the chapter ; that is a ſot« 


tiſh and vaine ſuperſtition and vanity,and makes him loſe the 


principall) and haying ſacked and drawne the good, feed his 
mind-therewith, informe his judgement, inſtru and dire& 
his conſcience and his opinions, reGifie his will; and ina 
word, frameunte himſcife a work wholly his owne, that is to 
fay,an honeſt man, wile, adviſed, reſolute; Non ad pompan,nec 
ad [peciem , nec ut nomine magnifico ſequi otiumvelis , ſed gus 
firmior adver ſus fortuita gre na capeſſas : Not for pomp, 
or oftentation,nor to the end thou wouldeft follow eaſe with a glo« 
rjous name,but that thereby thou mayeſt more firmely take wpon 
thee the government of the ('ommon-wealth againſt al accidents, 
And hereunto the choiſe of ſciences is neceſlary. Thoſe 
that I commend above all others, arid that beſt ſerve to that 
end, which I purpoſe, and whereof I am to ſpeak,are natural 
and morall, which teach us to live,and tolive well,natare and 


vere; hat which we are,and that which we ſhould be:under 


the morall are comprehended,the Politickes, Occonomicks, 
Hiſtories. Allthe reſt are vaine and frothy, and we are notto 
dwellupon them, but to take them as paſling by. 

This end of the inftruRion of youth and compariſon of 
learning and wiſdome, hath held me too long , by reaſon of _ 
the conteſtation. Let us now proceed to the other parts and 
advikments of this inftru&ion. The meanes of inſtrufions 
are divers, eſpecially of two ſorts ; the one by word,that is to 
fay, by precepts, inftrutions and leRures ; or elſe by confe- 
rence with honeſt and able men, filling and refining our wits 
againſt theirs, as iron is cleanſed and beautified by the file ; 
This'meanes and manner is very pleaſing and agreeable to 
Nature. | | 

The other by a&tion, that is, example, which is gotten,not 
only from good men by imitation , and fimilitude, but alſo 
wicked, by diſagreement in opinions ;For ſome thereare that 


ſee 
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ſee in another.. It 1s a {peciall ufe of Jpſtice , tocondeamne one, 
that he may ſerve for an example unto others. And old Cate 
was wont to ſay, That wiſe men may learne mare of fooles, 
than fooles of wiſe men. The Lacdemonians the better to | A 
diflwadetheir children from drunkennefle, made their (ore =} 
vants drunken before their faces; ta the end that freing how I 
any - ſpeRaclo:a.druuken man was, they ſhould the ra- 

Now this ſecond mecancgor manner by example, teacherh < © ari/0u 
us with more ca(c and more delighe. . To leran-by precepts is of iſFowe. 
a long way, becauſe .it > pena fo underfiand 
' well, and underſtanding to retaine-well, and retainipg to uſe 
andpraciſe well. And hardly can wee promiſe our ſelves to 
reape that fruit which they promife untous, But cxamplc 
andimication teach usabove the workeqs ation it folfe; inoF 
viteus with much marc ardour , and-promuſe untg us that = 
glory which wedcarne to imitare. , The ſeed that ig calt into 

bh, draweth unto it felfe in the end, the quality of char 

earth whenwunto it is tranſported, and-becomes likeunto-thac 
which doth there naturally grow + Sgithe ſpirits and man- 
ncrs of men cenforme themſclves to thafe with whom: they 
commonly converſe. : | od or IP 4c | 
+ : *Now theſe rwomanners of profiting by ſpeech and by ex- 26 
ample, are likewiſe rwo-fold ,- age Bro pae—eny from ex- From the b- 
cellent perſonages, citherliving., by ſcafible and Qute x 
ward frequentatian and conference;ardead;hythe reading of 
their bookes. Thefirſt; chatas the comminrce with the living, 
is morelivelyand more naturall-, it ts. a fruitfyll. exerciſe of 
life, which-was much in uſe;amanglt the ancients, yeathe 
Greeks themſelves, butitiscaſual d E i 'oR another, and 
rave'!' Ir: is a difficult mattertomeer: with: Y 
moredifficulvto make uſe of 'them. And this ef et ron 
ther by keeping: home orby*travelling: and viſting igonge 
countries,not tobe fed with vyanities,qs the bus -Ga- 
ry: withthem theknowledge and confideration eſpecially of 
the humours and cuſtomes of thoſe vations. This ia@prafitgr 
ble'exerciſe;rhe bodyas neither 1dleznor tired with labour;for 
this moderate agitatiatkeeps.a mani bacath; the mind is.83 
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From the dead 
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28 


4- T'o make the 


ſcholler te ſpeak 
and to reaſon. 


There is not a better fchoole to forme the life of man, than to 
ſethe diverſity of ſo many other lives, and to taſtea perpes 
cuall variety of the formes of our nature. NF 
The other commerce with the dead by the benefit of their 
bookes; is more (ure,and more neere unto us, more conſtant, 
and lefle chargeable. -Heethat-knowes how to-make uſe of 
them, receiveth thereby great pleaftire, preatcomfort.It diſ- 
Chargeth us ef the burthen of a tedious 1dleneſſe, it withdraws- 
eth us from fond imaginations, and other outward things, 
that vex and trouble'ns : Jt counſelleth us, and comforteth us 
in our griefesand 2fAiRions :; bur-yetiit is anly good for the 
mind, whereby the body remaineth without ation, altereth 
and languiſheth. &] bs 
We muſt now ſpeake of that order of proceeding and for- 
mality which a teacher of youth. muſt-keepe, that hee may. 
bappily arriveto his propoſed end. It hath many parts; wee 
will coxch ſome of them, -Firſtthee muſt often examine his 
ſcholler, aske hisjadgement and opinion of whatſoever ſhall 
preſentit ſelfe.unto-him. This is quite contrary to the ordi- 
nary ſtile, -whichis that the maſter doe alwayes ſpeake and 
teach his child with-auchoricy, and worke into his head ag 
intoaveſſell, whatſoever he will, inſomuch thatchildren are 
only Auditors and Receivers , which manner of teaching I 


 cannotcommend ; Obeftplernng, ys, qui diſtere volunt, autho. 


thaechey ſpeake': and-to give themthe better incouragemeat 


ritas corums qui docent © T be anthority of them which teach huy. 


zeth for the moſt part thoſe which wonld learn Their ipirics muſt 


be awakened and inflamedby demands, make them firſtro 
givetheir opinions, and then give them the ſame liberty , to 
aske others,to enquireand to op:n the way at their own wil, 
If without queſtioning with them a man ſpcake wholly:unto 
them, it is allabour in manner loſt,:thecbild is not profited 
thereby,becauſe he thinkesitb-longsnot unto him, fo long as 
he'yeelds got ah account thereof ; helends only his carcs and 
thoſe coldly too he ſers not forward with ſo gooda paſe;as 
when he' is aparty inthe buſines. 'N:ither is itenough to 
make them give their judgement, burtharthey maincaine ic, 
andbe able togive:a reaſon of their ſaying; totheendthat 
they ſpzale not by roat,but that they be attentive,and careful of 


' there= 
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thereunto, 3 man.muſt not ſeeme tO negle& that they ſay, bur 
commend at. the leaſt their good effay- and endeavour. This 
forme of teaching by queſtions and demands is excellently 
obſerved both by Socrates (che principall in this bulines) 
ag wee ſee every where in P/aro,, where by along annexion 
andenfolding of d.mands wittily and dexteriouſly made, hee 
ſweetly leadeth a man co the cloſer of verity ; and alſoby the 
Doctor of verity in his Goſpel. Now thele queſtions muſt 14,41 cs. «+ 
not be onely of: things touching ſcience and memory, as hath Luk, 10.& 24. 
beene ſaid, but matter of judgement. Forto this exerciſe all 
things may ſerve, even the leaſt that are,as the follies ofa La- 
quey,the malice of a Page, a diſcourſe at table : for the worke 
of judgement is not to handle and to underſtand great and 
high matters, but juſtly ro weigh them, and - confider of 
them, whatſoever. they. bee. . Queſtions therefore muſt bee 
moved touching. rhe Judgement of men and. their ations, 


frame: their jadgement -and their conſcience. The tutor or 
inſtruor.of (yrws.in Xenophon for aleuare. propoſed this 
queſtion ;. A great youth having a little coat or = gas 
it to one of: his companions of, a lefle ſtature,and cooke from 
him his- caflocke , which wasthe. greater ; npon which fat | A 
he demanded hisjudgement!Cyr«« anfwered,that itwas wel, .- 1, vo» he\r1ov ava 
becauſe both of them were thereby the bitter fitted. , But his -/,,,-- _- $ dppiopev ? 
maſter reprebended him ſharpely for it ,' becauſe he conſide-."l !, 3.3 
red onely the fitnefſe apa Convenience thereof, and. not the ** 74G" 
juſtice, which ſhould fi ſt and eſpecially haye beenethought Xem: Pa. 4 cap (8 : 6j/4 
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of, which-was, . that no man-may be enforced in that which 
was his owne. And this no doubt isan excellent mainner of 
inſtru&ion. And though a man. may recite authorities out.of 
bookes, the ſaying of Cicero,or eLri/totle, yet ic is not onely. 
to recite ther, but to Judge of them, and {to frameand 
faſhionthem toall uſes,and coapply them te divers ſubjeas. 
It is not enough to report as a hiſtory , that Cato killed hime 
ſelfe at 7759ue, that hee might nor fall into the hands of (4- 
ſar, and that Brmt#« and- {,afiue. were theauthors of the 
death of («#75 for this is the leaſt « butT wilthathe proceed 
and judge, ; whether they did well herein, ;or no ; whether 
they deſerved well of the common-weale; whether theyenee 
- "ried 4 
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ried themſelves thereinaccording to wiſedome , juſtice, va» 
lour, and wherein they did ill, wherein well. [Finally and ge- 
nerally, in all cheſe diſcourſes, demands, anſwers, the conye= 
nicncie , order, verity , mult bce inquired into, a worke of 
judgement and conſcience. Theſe thingsa man by any mcans 
mull noe difſemble,, buteverpreſſethem and hold him ſub= 
je& unto them. | 
Secondly, hee muſt accuſtome and frame him to an honeſt 
curiofity to know all things, whereby he muſt firſt have his 
eyes upon every thing, the better to confider all that may bee 
ſaid , doneor attempted concerning himſclfe, and nothing 
muſt paſſe his hands , before it paſſe and repaſſt his judge- 
ment; and then he muſt make an enquiry itito other marrers, 
as well of rightas of a&ion. He that enquireth afternothing, 
knowes nothing , ſaittrone ; Hee that buſieth noe his mind, 
ff , and becomes a foole ; and therefore hee 
muſt make profirof all, apply every thing to himfelfe ;/take 
adviceand counſell, as well of what is paſt, the better to ſee 
the error he hath commirted,asof that which isro come, the 
berter to rule and dire& himſelfe. Children maſt nor be ſuſie» 
redtobeidle,ro bring themſelves uſleepe, to cntertaine them- 
ſelves withtheir owne may ; for wanting ſufficienciero 
furnifh themſelves with goodand worthy marcer\, they will 
feed upon. vanities; they muſt therefore be alwayes bufied 
in ſome employment , and kept in breath , 'and this 
curioſity muſt be ingendred mthemn, the betcer toawaken 
theth , and co fpurre'them forward , which being (ich as 
1s aid, ſhallbe neither vaine in it ſelfe ,' nor: tedious toaucs 


ther. | Wc 

Hemuſtlikewiſe feſbibn and mould his ſpirit tothe gene- 
ralf pitethe andrhodell of the world and! of riatare; aralee it 
tihiverfall, rhar igeo (ay, repreſerit ties bim indiÞ things; the 
aniverfall face of hatare + that the whole world may beckis 
booke: that of whit fabje& focver a nan talke, he eaſt bis 
eyeand thisrchoughe upon che large immentity of the world, 
upon ſo many ditfererir Aoi onbibes, Which have 
beetie, and ate in'che world toilchiing that abſeet. bl of oft 
excellent ind noble* mitds;” are the | More whiventall awd 


more free; ard by this ticancs theinint ts conteiided,” _ 
5 : net 


PF 


= 


neth not to.beaſtoniched at any-thingy/isformed'towxrefoluth 

| Jeſs, ſucha man doth no 
moreadmireany thing, which'is the higheſt and laſt point of 
wiſdome. For whatſoever doth happen, ot a man may report 


on and ſtedfaft conſtancy: :Tabe br 


# bad P 


unto bim, he 4: 454 findeth thatthere is nothing in the world 


cither ne\v, or ſfran that thecbnditionofman 1s capable of 
all riyngs that ogy 14ye comefronothers;and tharetfwhert' 
2 more {trange,moregreat:;And-in this ſeoſe” 

it was that wile Socrates calledhimfclfe4 Eitizen of the wotld 
itrarily, chere.is not any thing that doth more deprave. 
thirall; the mind.of many: than-tomake him'taſt and. 
ſtand but one certairie opinion, 'behefe5 and nmanner of* 


divers things pa 
And'co 
and c 
underſt; man! 
life: What greater folly. or: weakeneſſecan there be, than to 
thitife that allche world-walkeths:beleeverh; ſpeaketh; doth 
liveth and dicthaccording to themianner of his country?like 


thoſe bad block-heads, who when they-hearc, one recite the * 


manners.8 opinions of: forraine countries yery diffetent and 
contrary to. theirs,, they tremble for feare; and believe them 


not; or elſe doe abſardly condemne them-as barbarous, ſo 
much are they enthralled and.tied to their cradey, a kind of; 


people. brought up (as they lay) ina bottle,” that never ſaw 


any thing but thorow a hole. Now this univerfall ſpirit muſt * 
be attained by the diligence of the maſter or teacher, after-" 
wards by travell, and communication-wathſtrangers, apdy 


the reading of books and the hiſtorics df allnations- | 

Finally, he muſt teach him to take nothing upon credit 
and'by anther tha is to make himfelfe a beaſt, and toſuffer 
himſeHe .to be lzd by the noſe like an'oxe ; but to examine all 
things with reaſon, to propoſe all things, and rheii to give 
him leave to chuſe. And if he.know not how-to chuſe, but 


doubt, which perhaps is.the better, founder, and farer coprſs, - 
to teach him lkewiſ to refolve'ot:nothing of himſ:Ife, bur, 


4 


Ta ther to diſtruſt his ownezudgment.. | 7 
After the mind-.comes the body, whereof there muſt like- 
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wit: be a cars taken, at one and the ſame inſtant with the ſpt- An adviſement 
rit, not making two works thereof. ' Both of them make an 7249#ng the 


entire, map», Nogy amaſtermmuitendeavour tokeep his child.” « of 
tree Tram delicacy and prideiinappatel}"itt ſleeping , catings .., 


drinking; he owlt.bring.him-up hardly to1:bour and paincs, 
be 67 44-2 accultome 
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_ unto hazards.too ; harden his muſcles and his ſfinewes; as 
well as his mind,to labour,and then to paine and gricfe too; | 


33. 
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_ and vaine-glory, and marreth all the reſt,cyen that which is. 


For the firſt diſpoſeth to the ſecond-: Labor callum obducit do- 
leri : | Labour. hardneth a man againſt -griefe. To be briefe, he. 
' muſt endeavour to make him luitic Av 
to all kind of viands. All this ferveth not only for his health, ' 
bur. for publike afuires and ſervices; | _. 
, We comenow to the third head which'concerneth man- . 
ncrs, wherein both body and ſoule have a part; This is twa- | 
fold; To hinder the evill,to ingraft and to nouriſh the guod. . 
The firſt is the more neceſſary, and therefore the greater care. 


and heed muſt be taken,. It muſt therefore be one in time, . 


accuſtome hinto heat and cold, windeand weather, yea and 


4 


vigorous, indifferent. 


for thers.is: no time too ſpeedy; to hinder the birth and - 


growth of all ill manners. and conditions; cſpccially theſe. 


following, which are to be feared in youth: - 


To lic, a; baſe vice of fervants and ſlaves, of a licentious 
and ;fcarctull mind, the cauſe whereof ariſeth many times. 


from bad and rude iaſtruction.. 


A fottith ſhame and weakneſſe, whereby they fxcke to hide * 
themſelves, hold downe their heads, bluſh at'eyery queſtion |. 
that is propoſed,cannot.endurea correcion,or a ſharp word 
without a ſtrange alteration of countenance. Nature doth ' 


many times beare a great ſway hercin, but it.muſt be corre&- 
& by ſtudy. | 


All a41on and ſingularity in habit, cariage,gate,foccch, - 


eſture, and all other things ; this is a teſtimony of vanit 
£ 5 b y 


good ; Licet ſapere fine pompa, ſine invidia: eA man may be 
wiſe without pompe, without envie, . 

But above all, choler, ſullenneff, obſtinacy ; and there- 
fore it is very neceſſary thatacbild never have his will by 
ſach froward meanes, and that he learne and finde that theſe 


aL 


qualities arc altogether unprofitable and bootleſſe, yea baſe - 
and villanous ; and for this cauſe he mult never be flattered, 


for that marreth and corru>teth him, teacheth him-to be ſal- 


len, and froward, if he have not his will; and in the end ma- - | | 


keth him inſolent, that a man ſhall never work any'good vp- 


on him ; Nibil mags: reddir iracundes, quins educatiomellit & 
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blanda: Nothing more mak;th one prone to anger, than ſoft and 


cockering education, | 
By theElfcſame meancs a man muſt ingraft into him good ; | 
and honeſt manners ; And firſt inftru&thim to feare and re- G04 manners © 
. yerenceGod,to tremble under that infiniteand inviſible ma- 
jety, to ſpeake Rldome, and foberly of God, of his power, 
eternity, wiedoime, will, and of his workes; nor indif- 
ferently and upon all accaſions, burttcearetully, with ſhame 
and reverence. Not to bee over ſcrupulous inthe myſteries | 
and points of religion, but toconforme himſelte to the goe 
vernmenit and diſciplineof. the Church... ' Wet of 1 
Secondly, to repkniih and cheriſh his heart with ingenu- 
ity, freedome, candor, integrity, and to'teach him to be an * 
honzſt man, out of an honourable and honeſt ininde, ot ſer- 
rity and mechanically, for feare, or. hope of any honour or - 
profit,or other conſideration,than vertuc it felte. Theſe two 
are cſpccially for himſelfe, | Dees 
For another and the company with whom he converſth, 
he muſt work in him a.ſweer kind of affabilitic to accommo- 
date himfelfe to all kinde of people; to altfaſhions ; Om; 
Ariſtippum decuit color, & ſtatis, & -res : Every countenance, 
condition and geſture became Ariſtippus. Herein Alcibiades was 
excellent, That helearned how to be able,and to know how 
to do all things, yea exccſE and licentious behaviours if need 
be ; but that he love to doe only that which is good, That 
he refiaine todo evill,not for want of courage,nor ſtrength, 
nor kr.owledge, but will. Aultum intereſt utrum peccare 
quis uclit,aut neſciat : There is great difference in not being wil- 
ling to' ſme, and not being able. | 
Modeſty, whereby he contenteth.not, nor ticth himſelfe, - | 
either to all,as tothe greareſt and moſt reſpe&ive perſons,or Sie lis fo "MR 
fuch *as arc his infcriours, either in condition or ſutficiency, = © 39 
nor defendeth any thing obſtinately, with affirmative, reſo- 
late, commanding words, but ſweet, ſubmiſke and moderate 
ſpeeches. Hercef hath beenc ſpoken clſewhere. And thus the 
three heads of the duties of parcnts towards their childrerr 
arcdiſpatched. | * 
The fourth concerneth their aft:Rion and communicati- a - 
on with them, when they arc yu and capable of that wher- The/- urth pure, 
J unto | 


546 The duty of Pdrents and cifldrty, 
Touching the unto they were inftrufted, We know that atEAId is recipro- 
duty of parents, Qall and naturall betwixt parents and their children,but that 

of parents towards their childten is far more'ftrong'& more 
The joue of pa- natural, becaute it 1s given by nature to Jovet hoſe things that 
' reats greater are commingion to the maintenance and'continntance of the. 
than theloveof yjorid, eſpecially theſe in whom a'man doth live when he 1s 
Do wa dead. That of children towards their parents is retrograde, 
and therfore it goeth not ſo ſtrongly,not fo naturally; and it 
ſeemeth rather to-be the payment of a debt,and a thankful ac-- 
knowledgment ofa benefit received;than a-pure, free,ſimple,. 
and naturall love, Moreover, he that giveth and doth good. 
loveth' more than hee that-receiveth and is-1ridebted ; And 
therfore a father and every agent that doth good to another, _ 
loveth more than he is beloved. The reaſons of. this propoſir--, 
tion are many. All love tobe (which being'is exerciſed and | 
demonſtrated in motion 8'a&ion.) Now he that giveth and-' 
doth good to another;is after. fort in him that receiveth. He. 
that giveth & doth'good to another, doth'that-which is ho-. 
neſt and honorable; he that receiveth doth none of this ; ho-; 
neſty-1s for the firſt, profit for the ſecond: Now honeſty j5Yar. 
more worthy,” firme, ſtable, amiable,than profit, which ina. 
moment vaniſhetÞ, Againe, thoſz things are moſt beloved . 
that. coſt us moſt ; that is deareſt unto us, which wee come. 


4 


more deerely by.” Now to beget, to nouriſh,to bring up is a 


matter of greater charge; then toreceive'all theſs,” |. ,, ©. 
; This love of Parents is two-fold;though alwaies. natural) Firs 


The be of pa- yetafteradivers manner'tthe one Is ſimply-and univerſally .. 
rexts iwofold. naturall,: and: as -a {imple Inftin@ which is common with... 
beaſts, according to which Parents love and,cheriſh their 

children, though defornfed; ftammeting;haltin g,mmilk-lopss .. 
and uſe them hike*'moppets, or little apes, This love 1s not. . 
truly. humane. Man'endued with fea. muſt notfervilcly... 
ſubje& himſclfe unto nature as beafts'dpe, but follow it mors. , 
nobly with diſcourſe of reaſon;- The other then is rorg hit=-... 
mans and reaſonable, whereby a man'”loveth his children... 

moreor lefſe, according to that meaſite Whetein he ſeth: 
keds and ſparkes of vertue, goodneſk, and toward inelk 
ariſvand ſpring up ih them, Some chereare who Þrip beloty -.., 
ted and carried 1vith the former kind bf aff:Fions,have ow 1 
b--- : '* OT. little... 
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ir-difpofiion of oe body?” the Veſts Ce: 
1trey. 
artc and it is 4 fa- 


fer couvſeeo ſuffer thenrco fafle ply 1 - than'toadven- 
cure upon oucowne defeats, ee I proper choiſe. Iris 


to; abuſe that liberry-wee [hive to ferve our foo- 


tthofe har fiifes 


and flatteries of-thoſe that are' preſent, 'who make uſe of 


their laſt Wills and Teftaments;, pl norte 
ſifing-the. ations of thoſe that tereſt herein. 


- Aman: muft.conforme: tieſto! ro* rexforr and'*common 
 caſtome hereih., which: "is wiſer than wee Ito z .and the ' 


ſurer way. 
Wee come: now- to- the PREY of. children rowards their 


Parcars., ſo-aaturall 'and' fo relfgioits,” 'ad'y oh onght'to 
doneunto them , nat 4s-urjts _ pk inen, birt 
j-gods, carchiy ,/ mogall! viſi "Af This 58 the 


reaſon why Phito the Tew ſaid , ors the Commandement 
the duty of children was written the one halfe in 
the; firſt Table,> which contained the*Commandementsthar 
concerne-our duty, towards: God ;- and'che' other: halfe'ih 
the; ſecond[Table.,: wherein are the Comnmandements* that 
concerne our neighbour , as being talfe divine, and halfe 
humane. iThis 7 likewiſe is {0 certaine, fo duc and're- - 
quiſice, thatic may not be diſpenſed withall Fo at oy ory 
rx. jove-whatſoever; be itnever ſ>-preat neon 
pen-thas'a-man fee his father: ooh 2h his- fon ot Cog 
Te and thefame inftant,! as thathee-Garinot reſene andn 
cour themboth , hemuſt forſakÞ his ſonne, and goc to bis 
att ;tbough: his love rowards-his ſonh Fo be da , As 
hath beene ſaid; « And-the reaſon is; 3 eel 
inetowards his father ivttiore ancithe; andbach th 
_ priviledge, and cannot.bee abrogated by any latter 


Now this duty confifterh jnGve ji ja omprehended in . 
this word; Honowr mona oheXSThe firſt is reve- 
rence,not only outward ce, bautalſo 


ys! which 1 13: that | 


hatachild vixhcco.h 
originall cauſes of his 


commands of xfarhen,! dine 1 

chAbites... who!twobepitheebn wits 

dranke wine fall theielives + Ne wor than hat, Tec res, 

fuſed nor toyecld higncck to'che yore bf his fathet.. * * 
The rbicd is x0 lngeone hay Ran inal ern 
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havean cxample and pattemnehereot'cvent ti bealts: In the 

Storke, whole lictle ones (as S.'Bajf/ affirmeth fee andnous * In examer. 
riſbcheirold dams, ;cover them with their feathers, when 

choy al fromtchem, kad couple theinſelve aberion irry 

them upontheir backs. : Lovofurniſher WL ION 

This >xawple is ſolively and'/f0' 
childrcn their parents hath 
gory nee es 


not py wher tore 

deeme it being —t_ for xx the io whiſ i it was _ to 

che buriall,according tothelawes&? tha Countrey, Cynon 

ſold fhimſelfe and bs libaty for — to rovide for his fu- 

neral; he with tis plenty-&: his father,bur ; 

with his liberty ; which is dearer _ all ood 3 

x0. He halpethnothigfatliertivingund innegeffl 

nd. tmoren father, novaman,” What Ha 

ourhisfather briog-wanting Gereq 

isan excellent py ;:Wer have: twoth 
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ir. Adoanlis ah ade grodpe 
ek adrignn. Moni ving; accated the Fither oh this 
enluxc inche preſence of the poaapleof many crimes, and: 
ll he ovetramelly handled his foune, cufor- 
totillthe earch : the fanne goerh to the Tribune and 
F: = ing him in his bed, putting -bis pointof his daggerto 
| A rein | lia coſureate, _—_— fhoald&cfift from 
Ut Ri eat prhgoonen 
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becne ſpoken of ar large. There are inferiour ſervatits, and 
ſervants, free people, daafters of theic perſonsand goods,yea 
they cannot bargaine , or otherwiſe doe any thing to the pre- 
judice of their: oune liberry:. Bar dxyowehdronr;obed 
ence, and ſerve untill ſuch rimes,and upon ſuch conditions,as 
theyinvepoomifed, ; wnd>their gi 

mand, corre, andehaſtifo chend wi 
eretion. Thexexcealtb et RIG 


correcting chum, '8 296511 $13 975; ins £22403 | HI V7 35% . 
The Aitizecf hin _ their {. xyants,. 25 welboſ hh 

flavezaSinterionr ſervants, are nortohandtethem cruclly,rc-- 

membring vhoy are wen, .aod of cheſacicnarure with -ue, bu 

ondly formne-hath-pate tifverce, which igvery variable 

and fporceth' ir felfe (in making:gear men lions, und lirtle 

grem- Andhthirefore the Gifferetice ixnoe fogreat ; ſomuch 
EE ee rr ES \didelivs anies; 

wg evrr ye To dwellers wank 


en ke ns, pom ions Ach 4 


ved than ſeed mares oe goodnutareceviferheny 
roughly androofeverel proceeds from'zeribdetard cri. 
__ eli mind: and tharhe'bi the fime { 
at orhivmen gbur ware power hinderech; the- execuriort 
rhereod;- Theyought edinfivectthen with god! 
ouscomn lb; and thoſt& things char” -4r6'f qaiftt 
bealch-and fafery. 2,95081 Kg 

- The dutics of ſerrantgaze, to Hondar anifcwres i nine 
ficrs whatfocverthey-be, 2udrto yeeld then | | 
fidelizy, ſerving thennot for gaing;, '6rondly eqrwardfy aid: 
for countenance, but heartily, ferioalfy; for confcience ſake; 
and withourdifitmlarior, Weradeof moft wore y,nobte_ 
para 
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thaskes, unddifcommotiities bath beene dif. 
- Their duty to governe: 
the Commotraycalthhach becne ſpoken 85 7 inthis pre. 
fengbdokeuchaptct and: earcbichis/iofpblitike prudence: 
yet we will touch a lice here the heads and Cs 
their duty... 20842 ) 11.53 69707 anofiet; 

The in as the-mmeanc berweene God and thepe 


oO \Princeg and. Sovdtaignes, their dbtipeions; no notes, 


ple; and:debrour to:theke two, ought alwayes nar or | 


he is the lively:1mage;; the OfbeurandL4ctremaaegeneralios 
the great:Gad his: Soyeraigne;; aud 40 theprople-aperfet 


mirrour, a bright beames «clears looking plaſſe; aveiticvated. 


- | theater:tor every one. bebold;. a fountaine where allrefreſh; 


themſelves,n ſpurre te vertye y _ who « _ not-anygood, 
thatis ngt tamons ,;and _—_— um me. 
mory e. rn Roan are apd bupur, (od; 
(vol be devour, religioug,to NEE picty not onely for hiaſUlfe" 
and for conſcience fake, as cyery.other man, butfor his face, 
and az. he is a Soyeraigne. Thepiety:which we. here require 
in-aPrince, ig the.care hepughe to have, an 49 ſbew- forthe: 


conſervation of Religion andhe:ancientlawcy art! cearemes- 


nicsof the countzey, providing by lawes » penaltict and pu-- 


- niſhments that the Religion be netther changed,troubled,nor. 


innovated. Joy, is a :8thingthae highly redoundeth:to his -- 
ies and enraks 4 forall doe reverence, and more willi 
obey,and more flowly artcmptor enterpriſe any thing aga Aga 
him whom = (ce feared God ;; and beleeved to ben hes 
proreQion. and fafcgard : Vas caftedia Pietas ;. pins views. 
Earp £74 EC RU devincit. Dons enim eripit- c3ums ab 
On /uegd piety : neicher the evi genia: 
Zadly man : for God delivertth him ont! 
of all evil.) Anda a co the good of the ſtate , for as all the 
May have ſaid, Religion jets band and cemegt of humane 
ocicty. 
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Pritzce onphrili® to be chibjot;/ 
Kropand cauſe robe obferyed ths lewes of: Bod;adniature, 


ed inviolble roub> ,,, —_ * 


_ of ſupe- 


whicharenot to be difpenſed withz NOR riors. 


—_— mart: euros bees 


keepe his cove- 


nniverſall. God: himſelfe:kiep iſs. -Morcover: 
the Prince is the pledge" and. former Toe tawand 
- thoſe:na qa 004 rr Hee” oughe then 

aboveallro odious 
 inaPrincethan _ —_ þ us -and: there- 
fore itwas err=rrp chat man 
caluall caſegif the Priticedoe 3 


ſpecialhi;it, 


ir if:thoy be forthe be 
welfare of the ED Atl "ws nr yg | 


Elfe of his unreaſonable conmaRts i! fſe$unadviſcdly 
made, evenas:for the file linjerrihaprivnto ten dreovliy> - 
ved bythebenefit of the Prinee. ft ene. ad 169 11 hs 

--He nr vary to remember , charalibough/he blabovethe 


wy; rochers with whom! _ | 
GoeaT b egliry wborh naturaland —_— 


<> 


law (I meanethe civitand tumans ) iP che Creator is above | To —_— 


the creature ( forthe law ische worke of the Prince, and- awe 
and abrogate-athispleaſure;”itis the - 
right of the{overaignty } nevertheleſſcthough 3rboin P 


Wwhiclithe may ch 


rock it:.todore pip cons 
he aboxoddbe ddiſhonone 
"am tyand agitwere falfific 


proper 

vetſe & judge Accor 
inda very evill c 

ie; Great fugufias 
by bisowne propera&t would noedediefor gricfer Eycrrgues 


point, and tochoircolte«': 1,9 t9Biltts : LIL , 2 
'Ehirdly; tbePrincioprech ;afticaroalthis ubjets'4 ad 


hee ought to meaſure his puiſſance and power by the rule 6f Ts 


juſtice.: Thisss the propervertiie'of a Prince trulyobyall ind 
King Philpiden Ach edinin alle ſig bchndialcBing 
Thathe — Iclibandichyeis offt6be King BurtDanees 
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ing dons ſomtrhmng agairiſtthe law; . 
Ageflans, Zelenewc have fer hred TT ITHII inthis | 


we fi. 


| $24 Thank | KOVERAIENES 

Ss WE _ tniuJpeibinta foie; wheres diprdit Chis rovient by Bis 

! © ©. \ jofteplartel hmlogrignIaye cberines ine of 
| . their Patitians, chow re nav 


To!ake6are carefulbat jais i Bear meband oh wil Con 
andaf,d tbe - his —] nn 
-COMSIIOR. gd. . of aſboaky 
ad. ISTH 
See. ince,nt Sore Ry 
rok aha heat 
=D 
; bb 
. and know that he isas much 7a woman! wr rs 
7 Tobetach; aridizo:d: bis duty well; be onphraode- 
meave and carry himwntfe as: tieene faid atlavgeimtheew 
cond and thied Chapter of :thiahoake, that:inco fay., trofur- 
_ himſcife' of gaadeauutell, .of ropſare, © Gatfiviews 
ſtrength'ycith his ſtate $0 ſartific fimfelſe with alliancepnd 
forraigne friends, tobeqeady,;and to camuann F 
and warp bydhis.meancohe may-hchack loved ard feared. 
£ And tocontaine al ii + fewwords, hoe inuft love God 


aboveallthings ; beadwidectinkigenterpridy:, waliant in ate 
tempts, Aithfulk and firmeinhis ward, teiſeqo counſel; care- 


jichelpebuidodis bricrids; toxribls tokivens= 
mics, pitifull to the affli&ed, gentle and; good 
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'The, duty of Somer ages na Sahjtr.. 


oe Chant, 24;-To'be obedicht; under” wh bich 1$ oY 
many: duties, as t6-goe t6'the warres,to pay fon, 


Pl 
» ? ALE © 


$.impeſed 'upon them bytheir authority... 3. 
Hm all roſperieyind ha A and to $rh fort | 

"But" the qitftion'1s,. Wheth & a man ought to yecld theſe, 10+ 
thee duties pencrall toall Princes, if the y be: wicked or ty-, whether it be 
rants.  This- controverſic* cantiot be Ceded? ina word, and lawfullto lay 
therefore we muſt Yiſtinguiſh. The Prince is a tyrant 8& wic- O_ 
ked, either in the entrance, or execution of his government, ,#", : _ F 
Ifin the entrance; that'is'to ay; thathe treach crouſly 1 invar4 ohio iy. 
deth, and'by his owneforte and powerfull authority gaines ras: 
the fveraignty without any right,” be he otherwiſe good or The entrance. 
evill(for this cauſe he onght'tobe accounted a Tyrant) with-- 
cat all doubt weotght to reſiſt him either by way of juſtice, 
if there be opportunity atid place,orby ſirpriſ; and Ae Oren 
cians faith Cieers; ordained 1n former times rewards and. hg-; 
nors fur thoſ&thit delivered the cotrimon-Wealth frgm ery 1 ; 
vitade and oppreſſion, Neither can tt befaid to 'be arefiſting 
of the Prince, eitherby juſtice or ſurpriſe, f ſince hes ; neither 
received'nor ackn&wledged to bea Prince... ui oaths act 

If in the cxecution;,thit is to'fiy afhat his $ entrance. be rights, 2: 
full anc Jut ut that he tirticrh hae impertouſy,cxix)ly, wr the execution | 
and-wickedly; 8 No bein o the Comme faying,tyranni, T9 
callyzit is then alſo to be'U1 buiſhed : for it may be fo three, 
wayes;and everyone requir oth Particulay concert \Thg Aererf [ee above * 
oneis'inviolating'thehws'sfG he and pature,tl RE 1940 ſay $242: 4 #7 me 
agaiiſt the Religion of the counter nd mmand; Santo '* i 5. co 
Godzenforcing and conſtrainit ne that CE ove n this: 
caſe heiughe not to-yeel1 Ah dirty or « "obedience, "2k og F 
tholodivinWavieries! "Thar NI Fa rather, obey God than, 
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mcenyz..riteare:Him'triore tht comm 1 thes als. : 
than thoſe that have powet biit ve the lc; 5 f Nets he 
ought:not twbppolc Hinielf2 4 Fant himb by y1okk .. 
Aye ghicht — t olencs ein envoce + i 

m1 way; which rs cither td' ST,Jugere 71 mY 
thefts &?rethe ies Fat 7 the d For ofoge Pops. w then ; 
likeextrefmities! #4 he | Si Ehcke ncerhaatiton 
notatie confeienees; Bol AN RI an —_— is an 
abultacibjeAs,derying them m_— impriſoning their | oa | 
ons, - 
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ſons, and depriving them of their good. In the which caſe 
he ought with patience and acknowledgment of the wrath 
of God yecld theſs 3, duties following, honour, obedience, 
vowes and prayers ; and to be mindful of 3. things,thar all 


power and- authority is from God, and whoſoever reſiſteth . 


the power re. ſteth the ordinanceof God. :, princips ſumman 


rerrm judicium dij dederunt, $ ubditis obſequij gloria reliffa e$: :. 


The duty of $ pueraigncs and Subjetts, 


bonos principes voto expetere, qualeſcrunque tolerare, | Goa hath 


iventhe ſoveraigne judgment of affatres to the prince The glo- 


ry of datifull ſervite is left to the ſubjets : to deſire by prayer | 


good Princes, and to tolerate them whatſoever they be. And-he , 


ought not to obey a ſuperiour,becauſc he is worthy and ywot- 


_ 


thily commandeth, but becauſe he is a fuperiour; not for that 


he is good, but becauke he is true and lawfill: There is great 


difference betweene true and good, every one ought to obey. 
the law, not becauſe it. is good and.zuft, but. fimply, becauſe it : 
uſettran bypocrite eo reigne for the . 


1s thelaw.2.That God cauſeth i 
ſins of the peoptr though he reſerve him for a day of his fu- 
rie; that the wicked Prince is the Inſtrument ot his juſtice, 
the which we ought to endure as other evils, which the hea- 


vens do ſend us ; quomods fterilitarem aut nimjos imbres & ca- 


tcranatare mala [{þc luxam & auvaritians dominantium tclerare: 


As when We ſuffer ſterility or unſeaſonable weather, and other e- 

wvils of nature,'ſo muſt we endure the riot and covetouſnes of our. 

ralers.3. The examples of Saul,Nabachedenoſor,of many Eme 

perours before Conſtantine, and others {ince him as crucll ty- - 

raints as _— : towards whom neverthelcſk theſe three, | 
c 


duties have been obſerved by good men, and enjoyned them 
by the Prophets and learned men of thoſe dayes, according 
tothe orack of the great Doctor of truth, which inferreth 
an obedience to them which fit in the feat of government, 
thengs, and their government be evill. | 

The third concerneth the whole ſtate, ' when hee would 
change er ldazee Bebing to make it cleRtive, hereditary,or 
of an Ariſtocracy,or Democracy,a Monarchy,or otherwiſe : 


notwithſtanding” they oppreſk us with infupportable bux-- - 


-— <2amac”, 


| And in this cafe hee onght to withſtand and hinder their - 

proceedings, cither by way of juſtice or otherwike : forhe is 

notnaſterofthe ſtate, bur only a guardianand a farety. ol 
7 ' PR: "ef - 
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theſe affiires belong-hot xtall; But to the tutors and maintai- 
ners of the ſtate, or thoſe that ars intereſſed therein, as Ele- 
ors of elective ſtates ;\.or' Princes apparent in hereditary 
ſtates ; or ſtates generall,that have fundamental] wes, And © bm ; 
this -is the only! caſe wherein it is lawful to reſiſta tyrant. IF de pan.'L. $3 


And all this is faid: of ſubjects, who arenever permitted to 19,707 ee. 
attempt any .thinz againſt a ſoveraigne' Prince for what cauſe; o,3- © 
ſever, and the lawes fay that he deſerveth death, who at- _ 
tempteth, or givethcounſell, and which intendeth, or on 
thinketb-it-;But.itis honourable for a ſtranger, yeait.is molt. - 
noble and hcroicall in a Prince by warlike means to defend a.... 
people unjaltly-opprefed ; and to free them from tyranny,as .. 
Herentes dil, and:afterward-Dron, Timoleon, and Tamber- | 
laine,Prince of the Tartars,who'vvercame Bajazeth theTrir- | 
kit Emperour;1and belieged Conftantinople.” 
 Theſeare the dutics of ſubjets towards their living fove- 17. 
raignes : But it isa —_ ' juſtice to examine their lik af- 3 fonniahns 
ter they are, dead; This is a cuſtome juft and very profita: ayer their death 
bl>;-which benefiteth much thoſe nations where it is obfer= © 0 
ved-and-whichall good Princes doe defire, who have cauſe: - 
to-complaine,that.a man haridleth the memory of the wick- it 
ed as well as theirs. Soveraignes are companions if not ma=-* 
ſters'of the lawes; for ſkeing juſtice cannot touch theirlives,.., 
there is reaſon, ittaketh hold of their reputation,” and the. .;.; 

. TWxH | Þ - Bey 157 Of ALL? 1 
goods of thcir ſucceſſors. We owereverenceahd duty cqual-: __. 
ly to all kings, in reſpe& of their dignity and office, but in- - 
ward-eſtimation and aff:ion to therr vertue, We patiently. 
endure them,though unworthy as they are : Wee conceale *_ 
their vices; for their authority and /publike order where we ... 
live hath need of our common helpe : but after they are gone, ... 
there is no-reaſon torejed juſtice, and the liberty of Expre{-  . 
ſing our true thoughts ;| yea it isa very excellent and profi- _.. 
table example, that we manifeſt to the poſterity faithfully to |. _ 
cbey a Maſter -or Lord, whoſe! imperſe@ions are well _ 
knowne, They. who for ſome private duty commit a wick: © _ * 
cd Prince to memory, do priyate juſtice tothe publike hurt? 9% 
_ Oexcellent leflon tor a fliccefiour if it were obſerved 1 |; __ 
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\ Jr God 'people inacommon- 
For woaat cauſe 


Megifratts 87 ſpirits know how to.give.rth 
alowcd of. , ( X « 


publike. h 
and by B43 rr 
ftrates :, but"r6 Fant 


Lawprid.' rou A alB4 1; 

That a man cann 

MESAT. > 05 cri MSN 
F4 ' Even as a man appareUrth himFlfe, and putteth on his 
How a Magi- belt habit before, hee. departeth; his havſ. toappeare i1y pub- 


firate aught to like : fo before a, man undertake publike charges, he'ought” 
prepare bimſelſe privately. to examine himfclfe,. toilearnie to:rule his'ipaſfions, 


before betake and well to ſttle and cſtablith-his minde. A mari bringeth 
the charge, | | 


yet 


I 4 ©: - 


** 
- 


Te 
in publike charges ; uithe skill. co command and: obey well, | 


eo goremerhe world » —_— and difficulceft myfterie 
of = they are a it, that know nothing 
at 


Magiſtrates are jntermixed perſons, placed betweene the 

ſoveraigne and private men:,, andtherefore icbehoveth them A prvale 
to know how tocommand, andto obey, how toobeytheir Magifrates. 
ſoveraigne, yeeld tothe power of ſuperiourMagiſtrates, ho- 
nous their c their mferiors, defend the weak, 
make head again the great , and bejuſdto all: andtherefors 
it was well ſaid. That magiltracy deſcricth' man being to 
play in publike fomany parts. - 
*1n regard of his ſoveraigne, the Magiſtrate according to 
thediverſity of thecommands, ought:divaily togoverne, Tit duyof 
or xeadily.,. or not atall to obey, or ſirccaſe tug obedience,” ** —_— =o 
_ in bw commands W ich yeeld unto:him acknoys=" vervighs 
ntand allowance, asarcall the warrantsof Lafbice, | 
1dallother where this clauſe , or any cquivalent uno, (it 
i appcare: unto-you.)or which are wi onof al. —_ 
lawance, juſt and'indifferenc een; | 
andhe. my aldydithuege himſciſe without anyfora 


C3 Inthoſe commands| which: attribute. axgochin-a0: 4 AC- 
knowle ement, but only tlic execution ,, avare warrants of / 
com ; if tbey.be wy rs civill Juſtice, andtliat 
have.in them cauſes derogatory: , hen fiumply to.oboy:: 


for the Soveraigne _—_ de ordin 
a this is properly! that "herein Sonny conſiſte 
ch. 

3 Tathoſawhichareconmeyto containe ne do- 


right,and 

rogatory clavie ,. but are- wholly prejudiciall co the good and 
wiltty of the Common- wealth, what: clauſe :foeverat hath 
—_— on Goren frye rey wane re 

= —_— == rea- 
Th Wnſs —_— barto hold them in ſaſpence;; and 
to makerelijanee once ar twiſe, and-at the: ſecondorthird 
command to yeeld. hob Ih 2028 
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As touching . © 
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| the hotour, che digniry, andthe right of his Soncraitie, and 
ths 4 13 6% | ps. | of 


The duty of the M agiftrates.. 
office, yea to endare-any thing, ratherrhan obey or conſbny 3. 
and 4 need !not. ſay; that the, former commands may haye: 
ſome doubt in them :. becauſe: naturall- Juſtice is more cleare 
than the light of rhe Sunne, the- 

'$ Allthisis good to be done 1n reſpe& of the things them- 


"ſelves: Bat after they are once done.by.the Soveraigne;thow: 
_evill ſoeverthey be; .it is better to difſemblethem 5; and bury 


the memory of them, than to ftirre and loſe all ('as'Papiniar | 
did.) Fruftra nts, ON nibil aliud nifs odinm querere 5 extreme. 
dementie eſt : It 1s extremefully.to labour to no purpoſe, and to: 


TEE, 


amity withthem,asa thing incompatible with his charge. for 
*cex0 faith, hee depriveth himſelfc of theperion of friend; 


' His officÞis efpecilly mn ewothingstouphold and defend 


1.0 et of Mqrifraer: : \ $37 

of the weale-publike which he repreſenteth :"gerere per/o> 
1am civitatss , eq ds gnitatens &:  A;CHS [uftinere ; ; to repreſent 
the perſon of the (5tie , to wphold the dignity and glory thereof, 
with authority and mild ſyerity-'. - 

Then © «mp and Toyall Hit and officer of the 
Prince, hee ought cxa 1s. will bee performe 
thatis we fthe lays $40 bich {VE ist Pn oe: 
hischarge'to ſee It ently Secured rowardgAall,; therefore 
hee 1 iscalled the livi FS ne the peaking law... 


Alth vt Bees h La Wh ſtrate. ought, wiſely to 1 tem + mild- 
nedſe wi Ty ou! Kerfor a May 
anderuell;then EA facill, aud;piriful] 


Str 5:p8 c ſevere 
"And God forbid- 
deth ro be pitifull in judgethent. k ſevere Iudgel kolderh ſub- 
jets in adlciceof the lawes:-a mild and pititull makes 
them © contemne the lawes; the Mis iſtraces, and CARES 
whig made both. 'To'be Brite, » tO diſcharbe w "The al 
There isr <quired! two things Borel: ty Bee al 'S.6 « rſt 
bath Fubnho; the ſccond. The rſt preſervetht] iſtrate 
free-from avarice, reſpe& of perſons, of brib bes,whic is the 
plagt, and ſmotherer of, cruth, ( Accepratio wnnern 21h £04- 
ys Frity/r weriratis: Ah aeeep Fing ig of "gifts. apre Soatio of | 
.) From the Coral ons If Juſtice, Which P/aro cal- 
hs hallowed virgin: Alfo Fon iong,of hatred,of love, 
and others;all enemies ta right and equity= Are cy hioe 
ſelfe well a ainſehe For TN of hes the 2 


all vic £ 
and yet CAE an a Ad lice. 
make 5 iter Pref re to reſenk, Fel ned 
courage. Firme and iriflexible conſtancy isaprinc 
and yertyc'in a Magittrate >, Fothe 20 he ay age 


and mighty , and be not | A AC Q the 
ty ofunother Tra ro Fg 

neſſe z, Bur Foes itis ſoebid to ch Pity of KP L poor in = 
ment. . | 
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533 —Thedutyof thegreat ad ſab. 
Enax, XVIII, © 
The duty of the great and ſmall. 


THe duty of the great confiſteth in two things, in cndeas. 
'* you: ing by all meanes , to ſpend their blood and ability, 
for the defence and confervation of picty, juſtice, of the 
Prince, of the ſtate, and generally for the welfare and good of 
the Common-wealth ; of which chey ought tobe the pillers 
and ſupporters ;, and after in'defending and prateting the 
poore affli&ed and oppreſſed, refiſting the violence of the. 
wicked : and{ike good blood to run to the wounded part,ac» 
cording to the Proverbe ; That good blood, that isto fay, no- 
ble and generons, cannot lie, that istofay , deceive where is 
oeed. By this means Loſes became the head of the Iewiſh na». 
tion, undertaking the defence of men injurcdand nnjuſtly 
troad under foot. Hercules was deified for delivering the op» 
refled from the hands of tyrants. Thoſe that have done the 
like Have beenecalted Heroes and demi-gods, and to the like 
all honoors have beene anciently ordained, that is, to ſuch as 
deferved well of the Common-wealth, and were the delive- 
rers of the oppreſſed. It is no greatneſſe for a man to make 


rerrifie the world , as ſome have done, which alſo.have pro» © 
enrcti them hate. O derive dam metuant : They hate whom they 

frave, Trisberrer tobe beloved,than adoted. This comment 

of a nitorallpridezand jnhumanity, to contemne and diſdaine 

other menas the ordureand cxcremenys of the world, and as 

moell nod ye 

wholy 


if they were notanep ;and from thence rhey grow.c 
theſe doch th pods and goof Weaken 
epntrary ro reuegreatnefle a6g honour , who ongh 
dertakethe defence thereof, © EE. 

© Theduty of inferiors towardstheir ſupetiors,confiſteth in 
two points, in honouring and reverencing them, not only ce- 
remonioufly and in outward ſhew, which he muſt do as well 
tothe good asthe cvill,but with tove and affetion,if they de- 
ſerve it,and are lovers of the common-wealth. Theſeare two 
things, to honour,and tocſtecme., which are due tothe good 
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of Fortitude or Velour in general, 555 
and truly great: to others to bend the Knee, to bow the body, 
not the heart , which 18to eſteemg and love. Moreover, to 
pleaſe them by humble & ſerviceable duties , and to infinnate 
into their favour. _ .. .- 

_ Principthus placg: TI e Viris non ulina lans oft : 
T he praiſe # not the leaſt, 
Topledemenf the be 
" Andto makehbimielfe mon able of their proteins” whick if 
he ter anger them tobe his friends , yetat the leaſt nor 
to; chem his cnemica,which muſt be done with meaſure 
Pk diſcretion. For over oy togvoid their indignation, 
or t0ſeeke their grace and tavour,belidesthat it jou 

of weakneflk, i Jes flently tocoudemne them af injuſtice and 
cruclty 3. Now ew profeſſo cavere aut < agus * A HENS. Guais 

fi it, damnat ; Nat of {et pyerpoſe to beware and avoid : for hee 

yy man ſhanneth, he condemnaneth : { 
addr tocxecutc their fury,ſceing ſo baſe and a ſub- 
i00. | 


Of Fortitude the third vertue. 


1:11. BRKEBS RH. 


—_ 7 ets a + 3 4. Sa 
en ole Cat hoot = _ f 
- s by 


Thema two former precedent vertues rule = governe men 
, Or with another : thee ewe following rule 
himin ain helen for imlleſpeRing he two viſages of 
fortone, the two heads and kinds of 
Te Mirror wpaornt — adverſte 
e (> in pro :m two 
ett yarey of our ſoule, forti ei ——s 
een concupiſcible ; Theſe two vertuesmay wholly be 
dand underſtood by this word Conſtancy, which is 
arig rand equall ſtaicdaeſle of the mind, inall accidents and 
outward things, wherby he is not puiſcd up in proſpcrity,nor 


dejefted ina yer Nec adverſe Nag » ye _proſperis 
Fl At. | 


Mam 3 Cuas. 


534 of Fortitudeor Valour in generall. 


, C HAP., >< IX. 
Of Fortutnde or Valonr ingenerall, 


by oor (for this vertue is more properly fo called than 


p 7, "7 fortitude) isa right and ſtrong refolution; an equall and 
pr pn wg - uniforme ſtaiednefle of the mind againſt all dangerous, diffi- 


cult, and dolorous accidents inſuch ſort, that difficulty and 
danger-is the objet and matter wherein it 18 exerciſed 3 to be 
SCNECe briefe, it isall that which humane weakneſle feared. Trimen- 
derum contemptrix que terribilia, & ſub jugumlibertatem no« 
ftram mittentia , deſpicit, provecat , frangit : It contemneth 
. things to be feared, deſpiſeth, challengeth and deſtiroyeth dreads 

full things, and bringeth our libertyanto bondage. © 
> Of all rhe vertues in greateſt cſttmation and hononr, this is 
The praiſ@e qnoſtrenowned, who for the prerogative thereof is fimply 
thereof. called a vertue. That is the more difficult,the more glorious, 
which produceth-the- greateſt, famous and moſt excellent 
effes, it containeth magnanimity, patience , conſtancy, an. 

invincible reſolution ,- herotcallyertnes, whereupon man 
have ſought the inconveniences that belong thereunto , wich 
greedinefſle to attaine ſo honourable imployment. This vertne - 
1s-an impregnable bulwarke , a compleat armour toencounter 
Senee. all accidents, CMunimentumimbecillitatis humane inexpug- 
abile : quod qui circumdedit fibi', ſecurns in hacvite obfudione 
perdurat: An invincible fortreſſe of humane weeknes that whoſo« 
| ever armeth himſclf withal,continueth ſecure in this ſiege of life, 
ofind 3 p 4  Butbecauſe many doe miſtake, and in place of the only true 
| or falle valours VEFtue conceive the falſe and baſtardly valours ,. I' will in de- 
claring more at large the nature and definition thereof, cxpell 
thoſe popular errours, that are here igtruded. We will note 
then in thts vertue foure conditions ; the firſt is generally and 
indifferently againſt all ſorts of difficulties and dangers;wher 
of _y - m_—_ ms thinke there is no _ valour 
. thanthe military, which onely they eſteeme, becauſe it may 
Aihiary A? Leitis moſt renowned and glorious, and carricth reateſt re-- 
putationand honour, which isthe tongue and trumpet of im- 
mortality; forto ſay truth , there is more fame and glory 
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of Fortitudeor Palour in general. 
therein than paine and danger, Now this-is but a ſinall pare 
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and alittle raye or lighfof.the __ entire, per, anduni-. 


- vcrſall, whereby a matiis'one an 


his houſe, as inthe army. This military valour 'is pure and 
naturall in beaſts, with whom it is-as well in females as in 


| andthe ſame, incompany, in. 
bed with his griefes, as inthe field; as little feating death in 


males : in-men it is often artificiall , gotten by fare and the' 
apprehenſion of captivity, of death, of gricte,of poverty ; of 


which things beaſts have no feare- Hamanevalour is a wife 
cowardlineſſe, afcare accompanied with forc-fight toavoid 
one evill by another; choler is theremper, and tile thereef;; 
beaſts have it ſimply: In men ailo iris attained by uſe, inſti» 
tution,' example, cuſtome:;; and itis foundin baſe and laviſh 
minds: of aſcrvant or ſlave. or afacor, 'orfellow trained up 


'in merchandiſe,is madea good and valiatit ſouldicr;and often : 
wirhout any tinure or inſtruct of vertue and-true philoſe-: 


Pphicall valour, | 
Theſecond & 


required in the enterpriſe or ſupport therof, Wherefore they 
are deceived that make valour an inconfiderate temerity, or a 
ſenſelefſe brutiſh ſtupidity : Nor eſt inconſulta temeritas, nec 
 pericalorum amor nec formidabilinum appetitio filigentiſ[imgin 


ondition,it preſuppoſerh knowledge as wel of 4 
the difficulty, paine, and danger, which there is intheaQtion 7emericy or 
that is preſented, as of the beauty, houeſty, juſtice, and duty | Pup idiry. 


Senec. 


trtela ſai fortitudo eff : 65+ eadems. patientifſima ecorun quibie 
falſe ſpecies malorum eſt : It 1s not an inconfiderate raſoneſſe, 
07 a love of danger, nor adefire of dreadfull things; but for 


titnde 1s moſt _— inthe Jafegard of a mans ſelfe , and moſt 


patient in thoſe things wherein there 14 a falſe ſhew of exile Vers 
.ruecannotbe without: knowledge and apprehenfion a man 


- cannot truly:contermnethe danger which hee knowethi not:; 

if a man will alſo acknowledge this vertue in beaſts, And in- 

— deed they that ordinarityattempt without any fore-fight or 

:kn When they cometo the point of. execution ,.the 
_ 1:ſentistheirbeſtinrelligence.- 7 0 0 E 2vs ! 


:: :f The thirdcondition ; this is a reſolution and taicdnefie of 


irhemind grounded upon the dury, and che boneſty " and 


- Juſtice, of the enterpriſe ; which refolutionnever lackerb, 


a 
—_ 
4.242 


: whacſoever hapneth, : untill hee bave valiantly endedthe en- 


Mm4 


SE" , | 


Bodily 
Prengthe 


terpriſe. 
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cerpriſe,or his life. -/Manyroffend agaitit this condition, firk. 
o_—_— groſly, they that ſfeeke this vettue in the body , and 
in chepowerand trengthof the linumes. Now valouris not. 
a quality of the body, vurdftheimind; a ſetied Tirength,nor 
of thearmes and lege, biit of the courage. The eſtimation and. 
valour of a man , conſiſteth in his heart and will « here licth - 


 hiscrue honour: andthe only advantage and the trac yickory 


<4rt andin- 
an(i7y. 


over his enemy, is to terrifie-hitn,and to-arme himſtlfe againſt. 
his conſtancy and vert; all other helpesate ſtrange ant} bor- 
rowed : ſtrength of armesaad legs 1s the quality of a porters. 
tomake an enemy to ſtoupe , to dazell his eycsat the light of 
the ſinne; is an accidentof fortune. He whoſe courage fail> 
ethnor for atryfeare of death}, quellethnot in his conſtancy. 
and reſolution : and thovgh he fall, isnot vanquiſhed of his 
adverſary, who perhaps may ineft:& be bur a bale felow;bur- 
of fortune ; and therefore hes toaccuſe his owne unhappi- 
neſſe, and not his negligence. The moſt vahant.areoften-. 
timesthemolſt unfottimace. Moreover ithey, are deceived; 
which difquict themſelves, and make account of thoſe vaine 
Thraſonicall brags of ſuch ſwaggering Braggadochios, who 
by their lofty lookes, and brave words , would win creditof 
thoſethat are valiant and hardy, if a man wonld do them f 
much favourto beleeve them: © oh oo 
_  Motcover ,.. they that atttibute valour tofubtiley.acid craft, 
a_—_— inclrY, doc — m_—_— Ts 
itplaya d abject part: This is to diſguiſethinggaidl to - 
|< dupe ſtone foratrue, The Lacedemonians 9d | 
rs nor maſter-wreitlers in their cities, tothe end: their 
-youth mightattainethereto dynature; and not by Art: Wee 
-accountita bold:and hardy thing tofight with a Lyon,a Bear, - 
@wilde Bore, which. incounter 2than onlyaccording tons- 
-rure'; but not with Waſpes, for they uſe ſubtilty.,, Alexander - 
- would notcontend inthe Olympiaque games . aying, there 
was nocquality.s becauſea privateman might overcome;and 


+ a king be vanquiſhed. Morcovepgitisnotfitting for amo of 


honour ttryand adventurc hig valourindthing; wherein a - 
baſe fellow inſtrufted by rule may gaind the prite. Forſch 
victory commethnot of vertme,orof courage, butofber- 
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of — 


res ber Detile fellowes arc apt cove fo 


thing in citicxor N—_— with the dexterity of heſwed; ;if | 


they ſee an enemy, would long nbeand cole Byenſo heroin 


that, which is III 9. long; | 

enimblers,mariners,  Whoagndert each þ 

morediffivalethanthe maſt ras krioge dandinſtr 
- Redrherein from their yonth:: | I ITE 


Einally, my which conſider yot adkciendly. the motive 


and circum Ramen alia; tovalogrand 
&-lome paſ- 


" 
Paſſion: 


Reamipaciaie inteaÞ;. a ans VErmue nat 


juſtice, to be loyall and officious which a1 


particularly loverh z nor teniperiice, to abſtaine, from 


Lenall pleaſure of his ſiſter, oxof kiedaught ergnox liberali ie 


en velour to 
ticular fatibfaRtion. - Whereforcat dtbe for gaine 


> prans-+ wes ap 1 nrny hoe >. 


—_— 
loſe their Tm would not 
painc and griefe, ITT ke 
PTD A We ad. fo 
py ny a Gr an 
went ſhame, captivaty,Or a 
the heat of cholers bebeick, if 
fideration,as 4jax;iCaralive, iientber mira rene | 
Sicut nou martjrem pena; Jenee fortens ſedfavſafacit : 
I ee aaneryr / ſo Hh 007 che on find 
eviitant war, bec:ihi cavfÞ7, .: 
The fonerly condiviom: Ip ought 40 oben ah cxoarion 
iftanddiferedt;w MiGopiont 5 re” 
Sea chyrmmny whichetenotes bidothemclves 
theſe eeloarl Ghtanidzcen thatehveavernthem:: acither to - * 
itop-rpriſens, nc 20 ys yoo cofealorhe Guſt 


blows, 
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Howes, asthe noiſe of thunder or ſhot, or the fall of ſome 


great building- Now 'this'tsto underſtand amiſle : for ſo that 
the mindremainefirine and entire in it owneplace and dif- 
courſe, withour alteration., hee' may outwardly diſquiet and 
makeaſtir, Hee may lawfully, yea.it is honourablegto over- 
throw,to undo ; and to revenge himſelf of .evils,by al mcans 
gnd honeſt'endeavours: and where there isno remedy,to cary 
himſelfe with a fetledrefolution. ders 3mmora manct > lachrye 
.me voluuntar inares ; Vain teares flow apaces but the mind ro 
maineth immoveable, Socrates mackedthoſe that condemned. 


 Dight:: Whargfaith heyis it cowardlineſſe to bear and vanquiſh 


theniby givin —_— Homer commendeth in his /1y/- 
fes the $lll rofly : the/Lacedemoniangprofeſiorsof valour,ia 
the journey of the Plateans, retired, the bettertoibreake and 


-diffolve the Perſiantroope; : which otherwiſe they could not 


doe, and overcamethems This hath bin practiſedby the moſi 


lowedto-wax palcztotremble atthefirſt addenencauner, 
-thit *p;6reed-f16/ farther: intothemindand courage: And 


this is valour if groffe, Thoveare things/whichare juſtly to be - 
feared andflicd; asſhipwratiks;lightnings, and thoſe where 


thereis no remedy;neither place of vertue prudence, valaur. - 
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divide tlie miatter and difcourſeof:th 


bo 
« 
bh 


t whichis here 


The pe; | ] tobe ſaid; this vertuc is 'excrciſed:and employedagainſt 


all that whichthe world accounteth-evill; Now: this: evill is 
two-fold; 'exrernall and-internall ; the'one; proccedeth from 
withour, itis calted by divers names; adverſity; afMii&tion;in- 
Jury, unhappfaciſe;-evill -andifinifteraccidents:: [Lhe other is 
inward in the mad; buccauſed by that which. is outward : 


| Theſe are; tiatefull and hurtfull:paffions , of .fcare; fadneſle, 


choler, and divers others. We:muſt ſpeake of themi.both; pre» 
{ſcribe meanes and remedies to avercome.,: ſupprefie;and rule 
them.” Theſeare the argum of ayrivertne, 


ents' and 
fortitude atid valour. It confiſteth then here of twa parts;the 
one of evils orillaccidents;the other of paſſions, which pro- 


fortune 


fortune hath beene declared before 2. we will ſpeak heremore 
ſpccially and particularly thereot. Thaw 


| The firſt part of outward evils. 


V " their:cauſes , which ſhall bedeclared in this Chapter ; 
afterward intheir effeRs ; laſtly in themſelves diſtinaly.and 
particularly every kind of them :;, and. wee will give advice 
_ meanes 1n tlicm-all, by vertueto be armed againſt 
theme: fu os fo whe any eh 5 Ws: vt 
The cauſe of evill and hateful accidents. which happenco 
us all, ace. either. commonandgenerall, whenat theſame in- 
ſtant they concerne many,. as peltilence, famine, warre, ty= 
rannie ; And theſe evilsare for the moſt part ſconrges ſent of 
God, and from heaven, or at leaſt the proper and neereft 


Ee will conſider theſe outward evils threewayes, in 7 
- The diſtin iow 


and comperiſen 
of evils by 
their cauſes, 


cauſe thereof wee cannot eafily know't Or particulars , and: 


thoſe that are knoyne,. that is to ſay ,*by the meanes of ano» 


ther, Andſothere are twoifbres of evil; publike and pri-- 


vate. Now the commonevils, that is toſfay , proceedingof 
a publike cauſe, though they concerne every one in particu-- 
lar, are in divers kinds, more or lefle grievous, weighty and. 
dangerous, thanthe'priyate, whoſe cauſesare known. More 
grievous , forthey comeby flocks. andtraopes, they afſaile 
more violently., with greater ſtirre of vehemency.and fury.z 
they have a greater concourſeand traine :; they are more tem- 
peſiuous, they bring forth greater diſorder and confuſion. 
Leſſe grievous : becauſe generality and community ſeemetlito 
mitigate and leſſen every mans evill, It is a kind of comfort, 
not tobealone in miſery :. it is thought to be-rather a com-. 
mon unhappinefſe, where the courſe of the world, and the 
cauſe is naturall, then perſonall affli&ion.. And indecd thoſe 


wrongs Which a man doth.us, torment us more, wound us to: 


thequick,and much more alter us. Both theſe two have their, 
remediesand comforts...  - Lok. 


- Againſt. publike evils, a. man | ought ro conſider from. 


whom, and by whom they are {cnt, and to marke their nes 


- ” 
The advice a- 
gainſt pablike: 
evils. 


'Deſting. 


Providence, Te isGod; bis providenice, from wheneecommerhand depet- 
.derh an abſolure neceſlity , 


- 


The firſt part of oitward euils; 


De a jr 


which governerhand ruleth all, 
whereunto all things are ſub) A, His providence, and defti- 
nie, or neceſſity, are not,co fay thettuth,twodiftin& lawes in 
eflence, @yovois y&vrdſr1, neither are they one. The diverſity 


is only in the conſitleratioriand different reaſon. Now to mur- 


mure and to be grievedat the contrary, is firſt of all ſich ime 


_ Prety/ is thelike is nor clſewherefound e for all things doe 


vietly obey, man nt freSaninn lhimfelfe. And againe it is a 
fly; beemle it ts vaiie dd tencpurpoſe, If amanwill noe 


 - follow this{oretaipre andabllate miſtris willingly, Tt halt 
 carryall by force ; 2d bb8 Sattamentum adatti ſums forre 


.mortalia, nec pertarbari 95 ,qne vitare noftre poteſtatis no# oft 5 


- 


tn rbgns nati ſumns, Dev parere libert a oft';\ We are brought to 
this neteſſity, ro ſafer mr rall things', and net tobe troubled at 
thoſe things which ar | 
4 kingdome,3t is freedome to obey Golle * 
Define fat dejim fletti ſperare querends: = = 
ereederorinigtaahey 
Candy complaining he put by. . wa: ba 
There 18no better rechedy, that to apply our wits tothe 
will thereof;and according totheadviſc of wildometo make 
avertue of neceffity,No# eft alind effuginm neceſſiratis, quans 
velle qued ipſa cogat:T here is no other avojding of neceſſity then 
to will that which it conftraineth.1n ſeeking tocomend or dif 
pute againftir, wee doe but ſharpenand ftirrethe evill ; Leto 
animo ferre quicquid acciaeret , quaſi tibs volueris accidere, de- 


e rrot in our powerit0 avoid © we are beynin 


\ 


one enimVvelle, fi ſciſſes ex decreto Dei fieri : Toſuffer with 
ac 


cheerful mind whatſoever ſhal happen,as if thou wouldeft have 
# happen unto thee:for thou onghteſt to be willing if thou knowſt 
3r be oe by the decree of God Beſides we ſhal better protitour 
ſelves,wee ſhall deethat which we onght to doe which isto 
follow our generall and foveraigne, who hath ſo ordained it : 
Optimum pati,qued emendare nou poſſis ; © Denm,quo authore 
eunttaproveniunt, fine marnm ations comitari, Malus mules eff 
qui imperatorem gewens ſequitur : [t is an excellent thing path= 
ently 10 ſuffer was the canft not remedy ; And to yeeldwnto 


God without murmuring , from whom as anther all things pro- 


»CEE As 
Wm b 
4H. > » 


The firſt part of outward evils; 
ceed, He is an evill ſonldier that followeth his Communder with 


{ocver he will, It is magnanimity of courage to yeeld unto 
him. Magn animu quiſe Deotradidit : It 35 
to yeeld himſelfe unto God, Tt is cfteminacic and daſtardlineſle 


347 
gradging. And without conteſtation toallow for good what« 


nanimity . 


to murmuce or complaine ; puſilzs & degener qui obIntatur, - 
de ordine mundi male exiftimat , &- emendare mathylt Deum - 


nan ſe : He ts baſe andignoble that ſtrupleth ap ainſs hins, hee 

Aedeorh ill of the order of the world, and fy —_ 

' thanhimſelfe. 
Againſt gs evils, which doeproceed from the a& 

of another, and which pierceus more, we ought firſt well to 

diſtinguiſh them, leſt we miſtake them, There is diſpleaſure, 

there 18 offence. We often conceive ill of another, who not- 


withſtanding hath not offended us neither in deed nor will, . 
as when hee hath either demanded , or refuſed any thing - 
with reaſon, but yet was then hurefall unto us: for ſuch cauſes - 
it is too great ſimplicity to be offended, fince that they are not - 
offences. Now there are twoſorts of offences, the one croſ- 


ſeth our affaires againſt equity; this is to wrong us: the 
orbersare appl 
handicd other wiſe than it ought ; bee it infdeed or in-word. 
Theſe are more grievous and 

other-kind of affliction. 


The firſtand generall advice againſt all theſe ſores of evile, . 4: 
The advice a- 
commonopinion ; but withourpaſſion to conſider of what £47 :hemin 
according to verity and £*” —_ 


is tobefirmeandreſolute, net toſuffer himſelfe to beled 


weight and jmportance thingsare , 
reaſs . The world faffereth it ſelfe'.co be perfyyaded and led 
by impreſſion. How many are there that make lefle acconnr 
to receiyea great wound, thana little blow ? more account 
of a word, than of death'* 'Tobebriefe, all is mcaLired by 
opinion: aud opinion offendeth moreghan the evill ; and our 
impatience hurts us more , than thoſe of whom wee com» 
ine. - ,-—- 6: 
The other more ' particular counſels and remedies are 
drayne firſt from one ſelves, (andchis is that we wuſt firſt: 
looke into.) Theſe pretended offences may ariſe 


OMe 


by 


arder tobe endured, than any 


yed to the perſon, who is contemned by jt,and 


= 
Particular ad- 


wviſements 


*” 


: 3 dy 
The difiinfliex 

of private: 
evils, 


of Our OWN 74-4 | 
defeF5 and weaknefie. This might be a folly grounded apon pot _— 
NY y---4 


55 42 The firſt part of outward evils, 
ſomedefe&; in our owne perſon;,; which any one. ih derifion 
would counterfeit. It. is tolly to griefe and vex himſelfe for 
that which prececdcth not from his owne fault. The-wayto 
preventothersin their ſcoffes,is firſt toſpeak,andtolet them 
know, that you know as much as they can tell youzif it be that 
the injury hath taken his beginning by our dsfault , and that 
we have given the occaſionof this abuſe, why ſhould webe 
offended therewith ? -for it is notan offence,buta corre&ion, 
which he ought toreceive, and make uſe of. as a puniſhment. 
3- But for the moſt part it proceedeth ef our pwne proper 
weakhefſe, which makes us melancholy,. Now hee oughtto 
' © quit himſglfe of all thoſe tender delicacies, which make him 

| liveunquietly, but with a manly courage, ſtrong and ſRtoutly 
ro conteinne, and tread underfoot the indiſcretions and follics 
of. another, Ic is no ſigne thata manis ſound, if hecomplain 
when one toucheth bim. Never ſhalt thou beat reſt-if thou. 


frametby ſelfe toall that is preſented. . ;; 7 1114 1 

< They arealſo drawnefrom'the perſon that offendeth. Wee 

of thoſe who Tepreſent.in generall the manners and humours of-thoſe per-, 
off:nd, ſons with whom weare tolive in the world. The molt part of 


men take no delight but to doe evill, .& meaſure their payer 
by thediſdaine, and che injury of anorher.: Sq few there axe. 
which eakepleaſure to doe well, We oughtthento make ac» 
count, that whitherſoever we turne us, wee ſhall find thoſe 
that will harme, and offend us. Whereſoever wee ſhall find 
men, wee ſhall find injuries. This is ſo certaineand,ngceflary;; 
that the Lawyers rhealcives' whorulethe rains andaf- 
faires of this world, have wincked at,and permitted in diſtri-, 
butive and commurafiy e Juſtice many eſcapes in Law. The 
have permitted deceit and hinderances ever: to the one hal 
of the juſt price. This ntceſlity to hurt and offend: commeth 
ficſt of the contrariety; and incompatibility of humours and 
wils, whereof it commeh that amanis offended without wil 
to offend. Then figmthe concurrence and oppoſition of af- 
faires, whichinferreth that the pleaſure, profit, and good of 
one; is the diſpleaſure, dammage, and il ok others; and.it gan- 
not be otherwiſe},. following this. common and generall-pi- 
ure of the world,if he who effendeth thee is inſolent,a fool, 
and raſh (as hee is, foran honeſt man never wrongeth my). 
| , Where= 


| The firft part of outward evils. - gag 
wherefoxe complaindit thou, fincehee'is 80 mote thisowns! 
man,thanas amad man? You can well endureafirious man! 
without complaint, 'yea, you will pitie*him';' an innocent; an 
infact, a woman, yee will langtrat them's a foole,'adriinken 
man, a Cholericke, an indifcreet man in like ſort; Wherefore: 
whenthele people affaile ns with Wwords;we onghtnor toan- 
ſwer them : 'we muſt hold onr peice; and quicour ſelves of 
them. Iris an excellent and worthy revenge, and grievousto 
afoole, not to make any account of him,Ffor 1t istotake away 
that pleaſure which he thinkethto haye in- vexing ys, '{ince: 
our filence condemarigs his implicity!'and his ' 0Wne tenie-" 
rig RE hisowhe/mouth*#:mananſiverhbim, 
he 


\iKcs Him his equall , and by citectmitig* Him too much,. 


- 


/ 


he wrongs bimſclfe. Male loguanter quiabensloguineſciunt;* 
faciunt quod [[olent & [ciunt, mal e quia malt, & ſecundum ſe <- 
They [peaks evill, becanfe'they know not how to ſperthe well;| thy 
doe what they are uſed to,ani# what they know gevilly beranſe they: 


are evill, and according ft themſelves. * - 


Behold then for conclufion the advice and counſell of wid 


dome: wee muſt have reſpgR unto our ſelves, and unto [him 
that offendeth us. Astonchihg onr ſelues wee muſt take 
heed wee dae nothing ynworthy.and unbefitting our ſelves, 
that may give another advantage againſFus:; © Attunwiſe man 
that diſtruſteth himſelfe, growes into p 


J 


and thereby gives inconragement to another rocontradit - 
tim. This1s a weakneffe of the mind; nortoknowto cons. 


aſſion withotit cauſe, 


The concluſ;on 
of thſee coun-- 
ſels with the 


dome. 


remne offence: "an honeſt matYisnotſubje@to injury -: heis! 


ihviolable 7 an inviolable thing isnor onely this; thata man 
cannot ol ene Zr , neither receivethwound'nor ' 
hurt : This refolution'is a niore ftrong bulwarke apainſt all 

accidents;'that we car receive no evil}, but/of out felves. ' IF ? 
aurjudger as it ovght, we are mvalnerable;Andthere-: 


fore wealwayes ay With wilt Sotiares; Anitme and Melitns' 
may well put'meto death, but they ſhall'neverinforce me to 
doe that Lobght nqr:Morcover,ah honeſt mans heineverpi- 
vetheccafiorcof injury to any meth he cannotendureto-re- 


ctive ay thury; £406o cies leaded, conjuntiuins off For to hupr,, 

ey =jobe Pirtcareizere mighbeurs This is a wall of braffe, 
FER Ton is notableto picrce;fcoffes anFinjugesrroubte) 

COT | | MIR 


him vaineand unwiſe > handle himaccordingly > 
' him : if he be otherwiſe, excuſe him ; Iagine that he hath 
- had occaſion, and that it isnot for malice, but by miſconceit 
. and negligence; heis vexation enough to himſclfe, and he 
 witheth he had never done it. Morcover,l fay,thatlike good 


WY | Of outward evils conſidered in their effetts, Fc. Y - 
- bimnot. Touching him that hath offended-ug,, if you hold _ 


ſoleave 


husbands wee muſt make profit and commodity of the 1nju= 


. ries that are offcred us. Which wee may doe at the leaſt two 
. wayes, which reſpc& the offender and the offended. The one, 
 thattheygiue us occaſion to-know thoſe that wrong us,to the 


end we may the berter fly them at another time. Such aman 


- 


hath ſlandered thee, conclude preſently. that. he is malicious ; 
and truſt him nomores Theother , that they diſcoverunto 
-us our infirmity. , and. the meanes whereby we are caſily bea- 
ten, tothe end we ſhould amend and.repaire our defeRts ; leſt 
. nather take occaſion to. fay as muchor more... hat bettee 
revenge can a man takeof his. cnemies, then to make profir of 


' + their injuries, and theredy better and more. ſecurcly-to ma« 


I 
| yg ef- 
eds very pro- 
Flable. bu 


nage our affaires ? 


Cuar. KX1. 
Of outward evils cenfidered 4 their effets and fruits A 


" A Fererthe cauſes of evils we. cometathe effeasand fruits 

{"Xthereof, whercare alſo found true preſervatives and re- 
medics. The effeQs are many, are great, arc generall and par- 
ticular. The generall reſpet che,good, maintenance and cul- 
ture of the univerſal. Firſt of all, the world would be extin- 
guiſhed, would periſh, and be loſt,, if itwere not.changed, 
troubled, andrenewed by.theſe preaeaceide of peſtilence, 
famine, warre, mortality , which ſeaſon, pcrkc& and purific 
it, tothe end to {weeten the reſt, and.give mareliberty and 
eaſe ro the whole. Without theſe a mancould neither turne 
necks be Wo. Cewwal [hoon the wr ms 
interchangeable cowle, which t ing both.cothe beauty 
and ornament of the univerſe, al@all parts of the-world are. 
poliſhed and refined, Azts and Scigncgsare d! 


Of outward evils conſidebed in rhiip effefts, oc. $25 
partcd:uunito all /Thisisas xgreat-nurſtry;! wherdincertain? = 


ſpirits andarevot weed wc 
rt 


Philoſophers intheir Acadetaies,/and in all other ſorts 57-260 


Bc," 


belt 7acclr 
folate ar ini 


people more miſerable, than os that had never felt any _ 


(0 Y 


—_— 


3 
\HMedecine and 
;bafliſement. 


1» the fir 
booke, 


-5 46 | Of outward evils,ovc. 
ſes or aMiidns ; that had never beene miſerable; calling theix 
life a dead ſea,  - | | 


Theſeoutward evils to ſach asarc offenders ; area bridle 
toſtay. them, that they ſtumble not, or a gentlecorreRion 
and fatherly rod after the fall to put them in remembrance of 


themſelves, to the end they make not a ſecond revolt. They 


are a kinde of Ictting bloud , and medicine or preſervative to 
divert faulcs and offences ; or a purgation tovoid and purific 
them, "5p | 19505 BUY 

Te the wicked and forlormnethey are a puniſhment, a ſickle 
to cut them off, & to take them away, or to affli them with 
along. and miſerable languiſhment. And theſe are the whol- 
ſome andineceflary effe&s, for which theſe outward evils are 
not. only to be cſtcemed of, and quietly taken with patience 
and in good part,as the exploits of divine juſtice, butareto be 
embraced as tokens and inſtruments of the care, of the love. 
and providence of God, and men arc to _makea profitable ufo 


ofthem , following the purpoſe and' intention of him, who 


ſendeth and diſpoſcth them as pleaſeth hime. oo ; 
Of outward evils in themſelves and particular hh 4 


AN ADVERTISEMENT. 0 


. A. Lthefcevils, which are many and diversareprivations - 
Act their contrary good, as likewiſe the name and nature 
of evil doth fignific. And-therefotc as many heads as there 
are of good, ſo. manyaxe there of evils ,: which mayallbe re- 
duced and comprehended mm themumber of feven ;' ficknefle; 
griefe,, (1 conclude{thele two in one) captivitie, baniſhment 
want, infamy,loſſc of friends,death, which are the:privations 
of health, liberty homedwelling ;mcancs or maintenance, ho». 
nours,fricnds, life, whereof hath been ſpoktn; before artrgc, 
We will heze inquirejints RS particular remcdics 
and medicines aqoinſ theſe .ſcayen heads! of cyils, and that 


briefly wichout 


_ - 


F 


of febmſe anal rife 
Cu A XX I, x | 7h KF 2 - ww k n 
| >0f fkpoſſe aud i dintih 


t, 
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wW E have ſaid before: that -is the CRT and; to 


-fay the truth, the'onely cneiall evill » Which is moſt 
felt; and "fr leaſt remcdics, Neverthcleſſe behold ſome fevs 
that regard thercaſon, juſtice , atili » imitationand relom- 
blance with the grcateſtand moſt exce lene: 2.9) 

Itis a common neccflity to.endure ; there is no reaſon that 
for our fakes a miracle ſhouldbe wrought ; orthat a man 
ſhould beoffended if that happen unto him, chat may happen 
untoevery mane... - 

It salſoanaturall: thing; 3 -we areborne thereuncs, and 
dcfire tobe cx from iris injuſtice, we muſt quictly n= 
dure the lawes of our own condition. W.earemade tobe old ; 
to be weake,to.gricyc,to be ficke,and therefore we muſt leam 
toſfaffer that which we cannotavoid, . / 

If it be long, it is light and moderate, andrherfore a Gn 
to.complaine of it:if itbe violent; itis ſhort, and ipecdily,cnds 
either itſelfe orthe patient;which eomes all toone end; ' Cox 
fide , ſummus non habet temps dolor, Si gravis, brevis, $5 lon- 

ous levisl Be bold of th:s, poting poſes hath no perpetwiry if Fr. 
be grievous s it is ſoone gone, if _— enti br, :: 

: And againic, 1t 1s thebody c endureth ': It is not our 
Gece that are offended; for Ns offencediminiſherh the ex- 
cellencie and perfection of the thing, and fickenefſe or 
is ſo far from diminiſhing, that contrarily.i itſerveth for Ss 
jo& and an occaſion of acommendable patience , much 'morc 
than healthdoth : And-where there ismore occafion of com- 
mendation,thereis not lefle occifion of good.: If the body be 
che inſtrument of the ſpirit, who will complaine —rmrs-/g 

, ſtrument isimployedto theſervice of that whereunto it'isde- 
inated?.: The body is made to ſcrve the ſoule + . iftheſoule 
fhobld:affi& it: Tags for any thing that ha ta 'thebedy, 
theſoule ſhould ſervethe body. Werenot thatmanoverideli- 
cate and curious, that would cry out and afli& himſclf;becaute 


ſome oneor other had Poyled his apparell , ſome thome had 
Nn 2 taken ' 


{ 


53 


taken holdof it, or ſome man paſſing by had torne it?: Some 
baſe Broker perhaps would bc egrieved therewith, that 
would willingly makeacommoditic thereof :. buta man of 
abilitic and reputationwoult:rather.ughar it,and account it 
as nothing in reſpe& of that ſtate and abundance that God. 
batliboſtowed on:him:* Now! this body-is but aibdrrovwed 
menti,.tomake our ſpirits for a time to appcatenpon this 
low. and troublefome ſtage; of which.onely we ſhouldmake 
accoimt s. and progire.the:honouriand:peace thereof.-: For 
from whence commdth-2t that: a:min:fofferetgriefexvith - 
fach impaciency2:It:ig becauſ© heattuftometirmor himdelfe- 
to ſecke his contart mhisſoule ;; 0% nec 2ſſe con- 
fonts, tins cumcerpare fuit + hiy have not acouftumed. 
themſelves to be content in mind their contentment 'magitov much 
with the bad, Mcnhavotoa greatzcominerce wichitheir bo- 
dics; And it feemeththatgreife: growath: proud, ſecing us to. 
trembleunder thepawer thereof. ITO 0 To covealen) 9: 
- Te tcacheth us todiſtaſte that which wemuſt needs leave ; 
and to unwinde our ſelves: from the vanity anddecoit of this 
world,an-exccllcart peece ofdervices'i vil 157 moot of 5: 6 
- The joy-and;pleaſure- we: receive by the: recovery ofour- 
health,after-thatour- griefe of {ickeneſie hatheaker his courſe, . 
is a ſtrange enlightning'ueto us, -in ſich ſort that.ir ſhould 


ſeeme that nature hath given ſicknefle for the greater honour, 

and fervicc of our pleaſure and delight. © ud ihe hn nh 

- ; Now then if the grietebo indifferent; the patience ſhall be 

eafie;-if itbe great; theglory ſhall be asgreart:ifir ſcemeover- 

bard, let us accuſe our qelicey and niceneſle ; and if there be 
» 


but few that: can endureit ; letns be of thenumber'of thoſe. 
. few. Let usnot accuſe :nature fer having made us ſo weake , 
for that is nothing, but we are rather'too delicace.1f we flie it; 
it will follow us; if we cowardly .yecld unto:it, and ſafer our 
{elves to be yanquiifhed , it will handle us the more roughly , 
| andthe reproach will light upon eur ſelves.It would makeus 
afraid, and therefore it ſtandeth us 'upon totake heart ; and 
thas when it commeth it finde us more 'refoluce than was ini» 
gined. Qur yec|ding makes that more 'caget and more fierce, 
Stare fidenter non quia difficilia non audenins {ed quiauon aude- 
wuvs, difficitia ſnut To ftand confidently,we do 1 | 
& {i} x 17 E = 


of Captivity and Inpriſonument.. 
we farinke at them, fl | - Fel 
'But left theſe remedics-ſhould ſfeeme but faire words and 
meere imaginations, and the prattice of them altogether im- 
poſſible, wee havecxamples beth frequent and rich not only 
of men, but of womenand children,who have not only a long 
timeendured long and grievous ſicknefles with ſach conſtan- 
cie, that their gricte hath rather given them life than cox- 
rage; but havcattcndedand borne even with joy, yea, have 
ſought after the greateſt and molt exquiſite torments, In La» 
cedemon little children whipped one another, yea, ſometimes 
to the death , without any ſhew in their countenance of any 
gricfe or ſmart that they felt, only to accultome themſelves to 
ſuffer for their countrey. eAexanders Page ſuffered himſclfe 
to be burnt with a cole, without cry or countenance of diſ- 
 content,becauſe he would not interrupt the ſacrifice: and a lad 
of Lacedemon ſuffered a Foxc to gnaw his guts out of his 
belly beforc he would diſcover his theft. Pompey being ſur- 
priſed by King Genrins , who would have conſtrained him to 
revcale the publike affaires of Rome, to make knowne thatno 
torment ſhould make him todoc it , did voluntarily pur his 
finger into the firc, and ſuffered it to burnc, until Gentizs him- 
ſelfe tooke it out. The like before that had ncins done be- 
fore another King , Por/enna : and that good old Regwinsof 
Carthage endured more than all theſe ; and yet more than 
Regulus x Anaxarchns , Who being halfe pounded in a morter 
by the tyrant Nicocreon, would never confeſle that his minde 
was touched with any torment ; Beat and pound the ſacke of 
Anaxarchus till you be glutted, as for himſelfe you ſhalneyer 
touch him. 


Cuay. XXII. 
Of captivity and impriſoument. 


Rieafflition is no more than nothing , and inreſpeR of 
kl ſicknefle and griefe it is an caſic matter to vanquiſh ie. 
For fſicke folke arenot without captivity i their beds,in their 
houſcs, for thecime they licin , yca, they ingrofſcas. it were 

_ Nn __ fMition 


| 7 $49 
'hecanſe they be difficult: but they are difficult to endure, becanſe 


$ 
Examples. 


Fertul, 


$5 - Of captivity and impriſonment. 
aMidion abovecaprivity;neverthe'eſſea word or two there. 


Tertil, ent humours, and thelike, $5 yecopirenis ipſuns magir mun- 
Tet ' En IE oodles tbe: dom A. 
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of. There isnothing but the bodyzthe cover;the p; ifon of thy 
foule that is captive; the ſouleic ſelferemaineth al wayes free 
and at liberiy,in deſoight of all;and therefore how (hould that 
man know or perceive that he 1s in priſon, who as free ly, yea, 
and morc freely too, may'walke and wander whither heeyil! 
#hant heihatiis abroad? The wals and dvtigeons of the prifon 
arenotftrong encughto ſhut himup, the body that roucheth 
him and is ioyned vito bin, -cannot hold n-r ſtay him; He 
that knowerh/how to:mantain:himſclfe in his liberty; and to 
uſeand hold his owneright,which 15 not to'be ſhut upzno not 
in this world, will bat laugh at theſe fletght and childithem- 
barments, Chriſtia#ns etiam extra carcere /eculo renuntiavit : 
in carcere etiam carceri:nihil intereſt ubiſitis in ſaculo qui extra 
ſaculum eſtis;acferamns carceris nomen, ſeceſſum vocemus; 
f corpus includitar, caro det metar, onnia ſpiritui patent, tothm 
hominemanimus circumfert & quo vult transfert,” A chriſtian 
#541 even ont of priſon bath renoanced theworld: in priſon alſo 
he hath renounced the priſon: it mattereth nothing where thou 
art in the world, who art ont of the world: Let ns take away the 
name of priſon, and call it a quiet retiring place, 'andif the bod 
beincluded,the fleſh is priſoner,but the [pirit is free to all things, 
the mind" earrieth about the whole man, and whither he fy: *t 
#ranſporteth him, | _— | 
 Thepriſon hath gently received into thelap thereof many 
-great iand holy perſonages, it hath beene the fanftuary, the 
bavenof kealth,and a fortreſſe todiversthat had beene utterly 
-andone if they had had their liberty, yea}, that have had re- 
courſe thereunto to be jnliberty , have made choice thereof, 
and eſpouſed themſe!ves unto ir, to the end they might live at 
reſt ,and freethemſclves from the cares of the world,e carcere 
3% cuftodiarinn tran{lati, Tranſlated from th: priſon 4 affaires, 
70 the quict of4 wals. That which 1s ſhut up under locke 
and key is in fafeſt cuſtody: and it isberter to beunder the 
fafegard of a key,thanto be bonnd and enthralled with thoſe 


 fetters' and ſtockes, whereof the world is fu}l; that -publike 


plates and: courts of great princes, '*2nd the tumultuous af- 
'faires of this world bring with them,asiealou{tcs,envies, vio- 
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Of baniſhment and ext 
di carceremeſſt;exiſſenosteanceroquins mtarcerenthurr ant 
intelligenns ,najorestexcbras habet mundar, que honinam pr | 


cordia excacant, graviores catenas induit,que ipſas Animas come 


PS 


firmngunt, pejores immunaitias expirat, libidines hominuy, plus 
res poſtremo reos contivet univerſum genus hominun': * If wes 


confider that the worldit ſelfe #1 a priſon, wee: ſpall untlerBand 
that we are rather gone out of the world, than entredinto priſon + 
the world hath greater darkneſſe, wherewith the inwayd copitas 
tions of the hearts of men are blinded; it fettereth with mort prin; 

v0 trons wherewith mens very ſoules are ſackled ; it breath. 


ethforth worſer nncleawneſſes inthe luſs and [enſualities of men 
#t containeth more guilty perſons, even whele: Mankind, "Many 
have eſcaped the hands of their enemies, and other great dan< 
gers and miſeries by the benefit of impriſonment. Some have 
there written bookes, and havethere bettered | their knows 
ledge. Plus it carcere ſpiritus acquirit: gud thro amittzy' 
The ſpirit getteth more 4n priſon, than. the fleſh lsſeth; Divers 
there-arc ; whom the priſon having kept andpreſerved for a 
time, bath reſent unto their former ſoveraignedipnitics 'and 

mounted them to the higheſt places in the world; others ic, 
bath yeeldcd up unto heaven, ani hath not atany'titne tecei= 

yed any that it reſtorethnot.” | ** TOES TL Sr TT 


Cnapy. XXIV. 
Of banifyment and exils; 


E Xile is a change of place that brings no ill with it , batin 
opinion ;.1t is a complaint and afflition wholly imagi- 
narie : for according to reaſon there is not any.ullin its In 
all places all is after one faſhion , which is comprehended in 
two words, Nature, and Vertuc.'Dxo que Sulck rHma (ant, 
quocunque nos moverimm, ſequentur, natura communis 05 pro- 
priavirtine :T here are two excellent things,which will follow . us 
whitherſoever we goe;common Natare,and mans owne wertye, 

In all places we finde the ſelfe fame common mnatiire., the 


ſame heavens, theſameelements. In all places the heavens Naure. 


SELL | 


and theftarres appeare unto ns in the ſame greatneſle; extent, 
and that is it which principally weeare toconſider, and not 
Mt: Nn4 that 
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of baniſhment and exile, 
that which is under ns., and which wee Sramgle under feet. 
Againse, ata kenning we cannot ſee of the earth aboye ten or: 
ewelye leagucs: A nenftus anmids Juen terrena deleFFant: The 
mmindis narrow and ftrait, whom earthly things delight. But. 
the face of the great-azured firmament, decked and countcr- 
pointed with ſo many beautifull and ſhining diamonds, doth 
alwaycs ſhew it ſelf untous ; and to the end we may wholly 
bchold it, it continually whirleth about us. It ſhewetk it ſclte 
all untoall, and inall reſpeRts, ina day and a night, The carth 
which with the {ca and all that it containeth , isnot the han- 
dreth and ſixty part of the greatneſle of the ſun, ſhewethnot 
it cife unto 'us but in that ſmall proportion that is about the 
place where wedwell : yea and that change of that earthly 
floore that is under us is nothing, What matter is it to bee 
borne in one place and to live inanother 2. Qur Mother might 
have layen in elſe where, and itisa chance that we are borne 
here or there. Againe, all Countries bring forth and nouriſh 
men, and furniſh them with whatſoever is. neceſlary,. All 
Countrics have kindred : nature hath knit us altogether in 
bloodand in: charity. All have friends ;- there isno more.to 
doe but to make friends and to win them by vertue and wiie- 
dome. Every lands a wiſe manscountrey, or rather noland 
1s hisparticular Countrey. For it were to wrong himſelf,and 
It were weakeneſſe and baſeneſle of heart, to thinketo carry 
himfelfcasa wrangler in any place. He muſt alwayes uſc his 
ovynright and liberty , and live in all places as with himſelfe, 
and upon his ovvne; Omnes terras tanguam ſnas videre, CG [Has 
$angueam omnitm : to ſeeall lands as their owne,and theiruwne 
as the landof all. | 
Moreover what change or diſcommodity doth the diyerſity 
of the place bring with it?. Doe wenot alwayes carry about 
us onc of the fame ſpirit and vertue?. Whocan forbid, . faith 
Brutus, a baniſhed man to carry. with him his vertues ? The 
ſpiritandvertue of a man is not ſhutupin any place ; bur icis 
every where cqually and indiffcrently.. An honeſt man. is 2 
citizen of the world, frec, cheerfull, and content in all places, 
alwayes within himfclfe,in his own quarter,and ever one and 
thefamc, though his caſe or ſcabbard be removed and car: ied 
hither andthither; Animns acer & eternus ubique eft dijs cog- 
a | | vals 


—_ 


and to all ages. A man in every place is in his owne countrey 
where he is well. Now for a map to be well, itdependeth not 
npon the place, but himſelfe, _ . 

How many are there ,. that. for divers conſiderations have 
willingly baniſhed themſelves 2 How. many others baniſhed 
by the vio:ence of another , being afterwards cailed home, 
have refuſed to returne,, and. have found their exile not onely 
tolerable but plcaſantand deiightfull,yea, never thought they 


of Povertie, want, boffe of goods. ; | 553 
mnt, onmi mundo & evo per : The ſacred and eternal /oute 
every where, of neere affinity with God, alike to all the world, 


$5. 
EX amples, 


liveduntill the time of their baniſhment, as thoſe noble Ro- - 


manes Rutilizs, Marceilns > How many others have been led 


by the hand of good fo. tune out of their countrey , that they: . 


may grow great and puiſſant ina ſtrange land ? . 
Cn A 'Po dy X V. 
Of Poverty, want, loſſe of goods. 


His complaint is of the vulgar and miſerable Gttiſh ſort 


of people , who place their ſovi raigne good inthe goods Poverty two- 
of fortune, and thinke thac poverty isa very.great evill. But 9/4. 
to ſhew what it is,you muſt know that there is a twofold po» \ ;-j>,y oF 
verty, the onecxtreme, which 1s the want of thingsneceſſary, things neceſſary. 


and requiſite unto nature ; this doth ſeldome ornever happen 


toany man, naturs being ſo juſt,and baving formed us inſuch. - 


a faſhion that few things are neceflary, and thoſe few are not. 


. N ' - 
wanting, but are found every wherez,Parabileeft guod natura 


defiderat, &- expoſitum.: That which nature defireth.is. ready 


anleafietobehad; yea in ſucha ſufhigencie, as being modes. - 


rately uſed, may ſuffice the condition of every one, Ad ma- 
im eſt, quod ſat eft : That which.ſuffieeth i ready and at hand. 
If wee will live according to nature and reaſon, the defire and 
rule thereof, wee ſha'l alwayes find that which is fafficient. 


If wee will live according to opinion , whilſt vve live vve. : 
fall never find it. $3 ad naturam vives, HANGHANG ers pamper, 


fo ad opinionem nunquam dives: exigunm natura deſiderat ,0pi 


nio immenſum: . If thouwilt live according tonature,thou/n4lt 


wever be peore'; if according to opinion, never richs. natare deſi- 


” rebb Z 


2 


2 IV ant of 
thiags ſupecs- 


34045, 


Pro. 30. 


The praiſe of 
ſufficiency. 


1 Tim.6, 


__.are here;that we haveneced of them. More rich; 


554 - Of Powrtic, want , loſſe of goods." 


reth little, opinion much and beyond mea” re. And therefore 


man that hath an Art or ſcience toRicke urito,' yea,that hath 
but his armesat will, is it poſſible he ſhould either-fearce or 
complaine of poverty ? i rd ha 
 Theother1s the want of things that are morethen ſuffici- 
ent.required for pompe, pleafſare,and delicacy.” This is a kinde 
of mediocrity and frugality : and to ſay the trath , -1t is that 
which we feare, to loſe our riches,our moveables,not to have 
our bed ſoft enough, our dice welldreſt , tobedeprived of 
theſe commodities,and in a word; it is delicatenefle that hol- 
deth us, this is our true malady.Now this complaint is unjult; 
for ſuch poverty is rather to be deſired” than feared: and there- 
fore the wiſe man asked of God; Mendicitatem nec divitias , 
ſed neceſſaria : Neither poverty nor riches,bat things neceſſary, 
'Tr is farre more juſt, more rich, more peaccable and certaine , 
than abundance , which a man ſo much defireth. More jult ; 
for man came naked ; Nemo naſcitur dives; No man its borne 
rich; and he returneth naked our of this world. Can a man 
tearme that truly his , that he neither bringethnor carrieth 
with him? The goods of this world, they are as the movea- 
blesof an Inne, We arenot to be diſcontented fo long as we 
It isa large 
ſignory, akingdome : AMagne divitie lege nature compoſita 
panpertas: magnus queſtus pietas cum ſuſficientia ; HModerate 
and quiet poverty by the law of nature is great riches : Godlis 
ne [ſets great gaine with ſufficiency . More peaceable and afſu= 
red ; it fearcth nothing, and can detend it ({elfe againſt che 
encmies thereof : Etiam in 0b/eſſa via panpertas pax eff : Po- 
verty hath peace even in a beſteged way, A ſinall body that 
may cover and gather it {clfe under a buckler, 1; in better 
ſafety than a great, which lieth open unto every blow. It 1s 
never {ubje& rogreat loſſes , nor charges of great labour and 
burthen. And therefore they that are in ſuch an eſtate, arc al- 
wales more checrefull and comfortable, for they never have 
ſomuch care, nor feare ſuch tempeſts. Such kinde of poverty 
is free, cheercfull, afſared, it maketh us truly maſters of our 
our ownelives; whereof the affaires',complaints, contentions, 
that doe neceftarily accompary riches, carry away the better 
part, Alas what goods are thoſe, from: whence proceed alt\ 
. | onr” 


] 


* 
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_ Of Infamie.”  - 


_ dure, that makeusſlaves, trouble the quiet of our ſoules,bring 
with them ſo many jealoutics, ſuſpicions, feares, frights, de=- 


fires?. Hethat vexeth himſclfe for the loſſe of theſe goods is a 


miſerable man, for together with his goods he looſeth his ſpt- 
rit too. . The life of poore men is like unto thoſe that ſatle 


neere the ſhore; that of the rich, like to thoſe that caſt them-- 


ſelves into the maine Ocean, . Theſe cannot attaine to land, 
though they deſire nothing more, tut they mult attend the 


wind and thetide; the other come aboord, paſſe and repaſſe, - 


as of.enas they will. . | 


Finally, we moſt endevour to imitate thoſe great and gene” 


rons perſonages, that have: made themſelues merry with ſuch 
kinde of loſles, yea have made advantage of them, and than= 


ked God for them, as Zenoy, after his ſhipwrack, Fabricizr, - 


Seranas, Carins. It ſhould ſeeme that poverty 1s {me excel- 
lent and divine thing, ſince it agreeth with the gods who are 
imagined to be naked, ſince the wiſeſt have embraced it,or at 


leaſt have endured it with great contentment. And tocon- - 


 mendable, with others inſupportable,.. 
Crave NNVI. 
Of Infamie. - 


clude in a word, with ſuch as are not over paſſionate it is cfm» 


T His affliction is of divers kindes;.. If it beloffc of honours + 
and dignities, it 1s rather a gaine then aloſſe:; Digpnirics : 


are but hanourable ſervitudes, whereby a man by giving him- 


ſlfe to the weale-publike, is deprived of b mfelfe, Honours - 
are but the torches of enuy, jealouſie; 'and un the end exile and - 


poverty, If a man ſhall call ro minde the hiſtorie of all anti» 


quity , he ſhall finde that all they. that havelived,, -and have - 


carried themſelves worthily and vertuouſly; have ended their 


courſe cither by exi:e, or poiſon, or ſome other violent deathe - 


witneſſeamongſ the Greckes, eAriſtiaes., Themiſtocles,, 


\ Phocion, Socrates ; amongſt the Romans, (, amillus, Scipio,Ci 


cero, Papinian ; among the Hevrewes the Ptophets-:. In ſuch 
fort thatit ſhould ſeeme to bethe livery of the-more honelt 
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- ur evils? They are the cauſe of all thoſe injurics that ween- 
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-556 of the loſſe of F riends, 


,men, for it is the ordinarie recompence of a publique ſtatets 
ſuch kinde of people. And therefore a man of a gallant antl 


generous {pirit ſhould contemne it , and make ſmall account 


thereof, for he diſhonoreth himſelfe, and ſhewes how little 


hee hath profited inthe ſtudy of wiſedome , that regardeth in | 


- any reſpe& the cenſures, reports , and ſpeeches of the people, 
. be they good or evill, 


Of the loſe of Friends, 


J Here comprehend parents ; children ,-and whatſoever is 


neere and deare unto a man. Firſt wee muſt know upon 


what this pretended complaint or-afflition is grounded , 


whether upon the intercſt or good of our friends or our own. 


* Vpon that ef ourfriends? I doubt we ſhall {ay yea to that; bur 
yet we mult not be too credulous to belceve it. It is an ambi- 
 tious faining of picty, whereby we make a ſhew of lorrow 


and gricfc for the hurt of another, or the hinderance of the 
weale-pnblique : but if we ſhal withdraw thevcile of difli- 


_ _ . mulation, and ſound it to the quicke, - we ſhall finde that it is 
_ . our owneparticular good thatis hid therein , that toucheth 


usneereſt, We complaine that our owne candle burneth, 
and is conſumed, or at leaſt is in ſome danger , This is rather a 


- kinde of envie, than true pictic : for that which wee ſo much 


complaine of touching the loſſe of our friends, their avſence, 
diſtance from us , is their true and great good: Aſerere hoc 
eventum vids magis quamamicieſt ; to mourne for this event 
7s rather tbe part of au envious perſon than of afriend., The true 


. uſe of death is, to make an end of our miſerics. If God had 
' made our life more miſcrable, he had made it longer. 


Andtherefore to ſay the truth , 1tis upon our owne good 


that this complaint and affliction is grounded : now that be- 
-commeth usnot ; it isa kinde of injurie:to be grieved with 
thereſtand quict of thoſethat love us, becauſe we our ſelves 
-ape hurt thereby, Swis #ncommodss augs nou amicum, ſed ſcipſi 


amantiveft : to be grieved for his owne diſcommudities, ſheweth 
« man not to love his friendgbut himſelfe, LT 


Agaic, 


nor nec cis 


Wis 


bhooke,_zher 
Wakes to, 


OP! ver "SA Noor neyer want frient FR FEwN 

wherewith they are made,and Been No: TH he ſi 
his old,he makesnew.If fortune hath FE away our oſ 
let us endeavour to make newgby-this meang-we ſhall not loſe 
themgbur multiply them. © 
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Loring and ariſc in 


reed feare) Which 
- preſent exils;. 
paſſion. pur confi- 


red , 3 a man can py nds _ coatemne ther al «a Cant 


_ | _Awam. 
'behio more place left unto theſe paſſions . And this is the true 
- _mcane to free bimſclfe,and co come to the end,as the beſt way 

ro put ont afireisto withdraw the RG Cur SlyEPICBouriſhe= 
ment. Neverthicleſe wee will yet adde ſomeparticular'conn- 
{els igainſt theſe paſſions , though they have been inſach ſore 
befare deciphered, that it is a matter ofno difficultic to bring 


them into hatredand dereſtation, 
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Againſt Feare. 


J po man attend cvils before they cothe, becauſe it may 
L-bethieywill never.come ; ourfeares are as likely to de- 
<tive usas cir hopes'; and it may bethat thoſe times that we 
thinkewill bring mort aMition'with them, may bring grea- 
teſt comfort. How many unexpeQcd adventures may hap= 
pen that may. defend a man from that blow we feare? Light- 
ning is put'by with the winde'of a. mans hat , ' and the for- 
tunes of the greateſt ſtates with accidents'of ſmall mament . 
The turne of a wheele mounteth him that was of loweſt de- 
ree, to the higheſt ſtep ofhonour ;-and many times it fal- 
eth. out that we are preſerved by that , which wee thought 
would have-been onr oyerthrow.” There isnothing ſo cafily 
deceived ashurtantforefight.” That which ithopeth; it wan- 
teth;that which it feareth vaniſhethghat which Tt'expeReth, 
hapnech'not, God bath his *counfeltby hiaifelfe ; That which 
man derermineth after one manner; he reſolveth after another. 
Let us: not therefore make our ſelves unfortunate before our 
time,nay\when perhaps we arc never likely tobefo. Time to 
come whichdeceiveth fo many', will likewik deceive us as 
ſoon in otir feares, as in ourhopes. It is a maxime 'commonly 
received in phyſicke , thatin ſharpe maladics thepredictiens 
arc never certaine: andeven ſo is it in the moſt farious threat= 
rings of fortune, '{o long as there is life , there is hope, for 
_ continuesas long,in thebody asthe ſoule:” quamary fpi- 
4 6. bs ns | 4. a 
But foraſmuch as this feare-proceedeth not alwayes from 

_ thediſpolitionof nature, but tnany times from an over-deli- 
| Cate 
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cate education( for by the want of excerciſe and continuall tras 
vcll and labour, evenfrom our youth wee many times appre- 
hend things without reaſon) , wee mult. by .a long practiſe ac- 
cuſtome our ſelves unto that, which-may molt terrific us, pre= 
ſent unto our ſelves the moſt fearefull dangers that may ltghe 
upori us, and with cheerefulnefſe of heartattempt ſomerimes 
caſuall adventures , the bctter to tric our courage, to prevent 
cvill occu; rents , and to ſcaſe upon. the armes'of fortune. It is 
a matter of leſſe difficultic to rehiſt fortune by afſailing it, thay 

by defending our ſelycs againſt-it.., For then we have leafure 

- foarme ourſelves , wetake our advantages,we provide for a 
retrait ; whereas when it aflaultcth'us , _ it ſurpriſeth usuna- 

wares , and handlctli us at her ewne plcaſare. We muſt then 

whileſt we aſſaite fortune, learneto defend gurfclves, giveug- 


, < 


ts our ſelves falſealarums , by, groping unto us the dangers 
that other great perſonages have paſſed, call to mind that ſome 

have avoided the greateſt becauſe they werenotaſtoniſhed ac. 
them,others hayc bene oyerthrowne by the leaſt, for want of - 


reſolution, 


_ decnft Sorrow. 


'T HE remedics againſt forrow {etdowne, before as the - 
* moſttedious, hurtfull, and unjuſt paſſion Jaretwa-fold;: 

fomearedire& or firaight,others oblique.. Icall thoſe dire. 
which Philoſophie tcacheth g wbich-concerne the confron- 
ting and diſdaining of evils accounting them not evils, or at. 
leaiwiſe very ſmall.and light( chough-they be great and grei:- 
vous) and thatthey are not worthy thelcaſt motion or alte-* 
ration of our mindes ; and that ts be ſorrie forthem , or-to - | 
complaine of them , is a thing very unjuſt and ill befitting a 
man , toteach the Sroickes,Peripatetichs, and Platoniſts, This 
manner of preſcrying a man from ſorrow and melancholike 

paſſion , isas rare, asit is excellent , and belongsto ſpirits gf... 
the firſt, Twiger | o0P 1slike w}h other kinds of Epic 

phicall remedie , although it be net of ſogood a ſampe,,. 
waichiycaiand much mere ne, and noblqucy thats 
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460 Againſt mercle ant compaſſion. 
by diverting x mahs mide” atid thought to thin leak | 
Thighs ull,or A pe DiThs 
Keanu Mic iv to Si cuntoph gly ts dechrieand: tavoid 
aneyill,to thang <theobjea. It tsa emi Jy very 'comtonand 
which is uſed Ale; in alt evils; ifa ay Jt, it, as well of 
_ body as'of the tminde. Phyſitians when they ajnotpurge 
arms , they! turge iti into ſome orher F part? lefſedangerous. 
as paſſe. by fteepe and Fe tngts þes &and downfals;, 
this liaven Fs ie los's rfre, That their 
eyesahd tritht © their Be ans ror 6 Pg VAIe t men biel Warre 
donever Ne, rot coniſi fer of death BA tnides being cafri- 
ed afar by eh edefire of viftory mu 6h 1 that divers have 
ſuffere deat gla ea Sf Yi T6: £, ag FO their 
-owri rig ext rjongrs a for\ the PHen [7 Yatth of a Fn name , 
AF matly Gfeckes and Romans z * of fo th hop 0 otaother 
life ; as MattyTs,. the Wl gark of H, Pete ef#i,/and'o 
the reading 6f 1 "Plato his bo ke't nechyr, D De morte » CO 
remmenia'; or toaveid the nitferies 6f t this 11H" "attd for Fic 
reaſons, All theſcare they not diverſions ?Few thetekrs* 
conſider evils in themſclycs , that | reliſh. them as Socrates did 
his death ; and Flavins condemiſed by Nero to die by the 
hands of Niger. And therefore in.fi niſter accidents and miſ- 
adventures, and inall outwardevils}' wee _ divert our 
thoug bes id turne rags another ay The vulgar ſort can 
give ar advicg! J o of it. ' Such ahafcthe charge 
efthoſe Eed dry way. "LATE ſhould for their comfort 
furniſh affrighret ſpirits with other obje&s.  Abtntthans ef 
animus ad alia fluasa , folicitadines, cyras,ne otia; loci denique 
mnlatione ſept cnrandes (ft: The ninde'ss ro £ led a away to orthey 
Fudner, cares, Affairs; {af by change of place iT Fs fre chred, 
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Pre is A wot merde, "the dtis good aid vercaons ; a] 
which is in God and in his They which isin will and in 
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effs& to ſuccour the afflited, not Ps themſelyes; or di- 
miniſhing avy thing that eoncernetli honotit of eaulti « ;-the 


_ other 


from too great a tendernefſe and weakneſfe of the mind, 
whereof hath beene ſpoken before in the above-named paſſi- 
on. Againe thisWiſdome teacheth us to ſaccour the afflicted 


but not to yeeld andro ſuffer with him. So is God faid to be 


other is a kind of feminine paſſiovate pity, which proceedeth 


merciful, as the Phyſician to his patient ; the advocate tohis 


client affordeth all diligence and indaſtry , but yet taketh not 


their evils and affairesto the heart ; ſodotha wiſe man, nor 


_ entertaining any griefe,or darkning his ſpirit with the ſmoke 
thereof.God commandeth us to aid, and to have a care of the 
poore, to defend their cauſe ; and in another place he forbids 
us$to pity the poore in judgement. 


CHAP. XXXI. 
Againſt (holer. 


Tic remedies are many and divers, wherewith the mind 
muſt before hand be armed and defended, like thofe thar 
feare to be beſieged z for afterwards it istoolate. They may 
be reduced to three heads; The firſt is to cut off the way,and 
to ſtop all the paſſages unto clioler- It is an eafier matter to 
withitand it, and to ſtay the pafſage thereof in the beginning, 
than when 1t hath ſcaſed upon a man to cary himſelfe well 
and orderly. He muſt therefore quit hinifelfe from all the cau- 
{es andoccaſions of choler, which heretofore have been 
duced in the deſcription thereof, that isto ſay. x. weaknefle 
and tendernefſe ; 3. malady of the mind in hardning it felfe 


againſt whatſoever may happen ; 3. too great delicarenefle ; 


the love of certaine things do accuftome a man to facility and 
ſimplicity, the mother of peaceand quietnefſe, Ad omnia come- 
pops rms: que bona et paratiora fint nobrs meliora et gratiora; 
| Letutbe ſetledtoall things : let thoſe things which are good and 
ready at hand be better and more —_—_ to: it is the gene= 
ral dotrine of the wiſe King (otys having received fora pre- 
ſent many beautifull and rich veſſels , yet fraile and eafie to be 


broken, brake themall, tothe end hee might not bee ſtirred 
to choler and fury when they ſhould rappya to bee bre- 
e kind of feare 


ken. This was a diitruſt in himſelfr, anda , 
that 


Oo 


Y 
The firſt head 


2, Head. 


562- = Azainſt Choler.- 


that provoked him thereunto. . 4. Curioſity according tothe 


example of. Ce/ar,, who being a Conquerour,and having re=- 


covered theletters , writings, and memorials of his enemies,. 
burnt them all before he law them. 5. Lightnefle of belicfe. 
6.and aboveall, an opinion of being contemned,and wrong- 
ed by another, which he muſt chaſe from him as unworthy a 
manof ſpirit: for though it ſeeme to be a glorious thing,and 
ro proceed from too high eſtceme of himſelte( which never- 
thelcſie isa great voice) yet it commeth of baſenefle and.im= 
b.cillity. For he that thinketh himſclfe to be contemned by 
another, is in ſome ſenſe his inferiour, j.dgeth himſelfe, or 
fcares that in truth he is ſo,or is ſo repatcd,8& diſtruſteth hims. 
ſelf. Newso 94 eo 4 quo ſe contemptum judicat minor eſt; No man 
# leſſer than hee of whom he thinkgth himſelf to be contemmed. A 
man mult therefore thinke that it proceedcth rather from any 
thing than contempr,that is ſottiſhnels, indiſcretiong want of 
od manners. If this ſuppoſed contempt proceed from his 
iends,it is too great familiarity. : If from his ſabje&s or ſer= 
van:'s,knowingthat their maſter hath power to chaſten them, 
it is not to bce beleeved that they had any ſuch thought. I£ 
from baſe and.inferiour people, our.honcur or dignity, or in- 
dignity,isnotin the power of ſich people : /ndignus ( eſaris 
ira : unworthy the wrath of ( «ſar. Agathecles and Antigonus 
laughed at thoſe that wronged them, & hurt them riot having 
them intheir power. Ceſar excelled all in this point;and fo» 
ſes, David, and all the greateſt perſonages of the world have 
done the like. Magnam fortunanm magni animu decet : A 
great mind becommeth a great fortune.The moſt glorious con- 
queſt is for a man to conquer himſclfe, not tobe moyed by a- 
nother. Tobe ſtirred tocholer is toconfcflerbe accuſation. 
Convitia fi iraſcare agnita videtur,ſpreta exoleſcunt: Repraach- 
Full ſpeeches if thou be angry at them, ſeeme acknowleadged;if thou 
deſpiſe them they 1ansſh to nothing, He can never be grca', that 
yeeldeth himſ{clfe to the offence of anothers If we vanquiſh 
not our choler,that will vanquiſh us. /»jarias & offenſrones fri 
perne deſpicere ; . Highly to deſpiſe injuries and offences. 
The ſecond head is of thoſe remedies that a man muſtim- 


 ploy.when the occaſions of choler are offered, and that there 


is a.likelihood that wee may be moyed rhereunto, i h 
| rſt, 


CAgainſt Choler. 
firſt, tokeepe atid containe our bodies in peaceand quietnefſe, 
without motion or 2gitation : which inflameth the blood and 
Humours, -and to keepe himfſclfe filentand ſolitary. Secondly, 
delay in beleeving and reſolving , and giviog leaſure to the 
Juc gement toconſider, If-we can once diſcover it, we ſhall 
eaſiiy ſtay the courſe of this Fever. A wiſe man counſelled 
eLTuguſtz: being incholer , not to bee moved before he had 
pronounced the letters of the Alphabet. Whatſoever we ſay 
or doe in the heat of ourblood , ought to be ſuſpeted. XN 
bi liceat dum iraſceris. Quare ? Yuiavis omnialicere, Noe 
thing is lawful for thee whileft than are angry Why?becauſe that 
wilt then have all things lawfull for thee. Wc muſt fearce and be 

*doubifull of oar ſcives, for ſo long as we are moved, wee can 

doe nothing to purpoſe, Reaſon when it is hindred by paſli- 

cu3,ſerveth us no more than the wings ofa bird beingtaſtned 
to his feet, We muſttherfore have recourſe unto our friends, 
and ſuffer our choler to dic in the middeſt of our diſcourſe. 

And laſtly, diverſion to all pleaſant occaſions, as muſick,8&c. 

_ Tre third head confiſteth in thoſe beautifull conſiderations 
wherewith the mind muſt long betore be ſcaſoned. Firſt, in 
the confideration of the actions and motions of- thoſe that 
are in choler, which ſhould brecd in usa hatred thereof, ſo ill 

doe they becomea man, This was the manner of the wiſe,the 
better to diſwadea man from this vice,to counſel him to be- 
hold himſclfe in a giafſe. Secondly and contrarily, of the 
beauty which is amoderation ; Let us confider how much 
grace there is in a ſweet kind of mildnefſeand clemency,howy 
pleaſing and acceptable they are unto others,and commedious 

 roourfſelves: It is the Adamant that draweth unto us the 
hearts and wils of men. This is principally required in thoſe 
whom fortune hath placed in high degree of honour, who 
ought to have their motions more remiſſe and temperate, for 
aStheir ations are of greateſt 1mportance, ſo their faults are 
more hardly repaired. Finally, in the conſideration of that 
eſteeme and love which wee ſhould beare to thar wiſdome 
which wee here ſtudy , which eſpecially ſheweth it (elfe in 
retaining and. commanding it ſelfe, in remainingconſtantand 
invincible ; a man muſt mount his mind from the carth, and 
frame ittoa diſpoſition, like to the higheſt region ofthe aire, 
OE oe which 
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3. Head. 


4 
To be angry 


went 15 good 


axd commodi- 
845: 
For bimſelſe. 


For another 


which .is never over{hadowed with clouds, nor troubled 
with thunders,but ina perpetuall ferenity ; ſo our mind muſt. 
not be darkned with forrow;nor moved with choler ,.but fly 
all precipitation, imitate the higheſt Planets, that of all others 
arecarried moſt{lowly, Now all this is tobe underſtood of 
inward. choler, and coyered ; which endureth being joyned 
with an ill affe1on, hatred ,defire of revenge; que in ſn ftults 
requieſcit, ut qui reponunt odia ; quodg, [#1 « cogitationis indie 
cinm eft ,ſecreto ſuo ſatiantur: Which reſt in the boſome of a fool, 
a be that layeth np hatred; and which is a token of a cruel mind 
being inwardly glutted therewith : For the outward and open 
choler is ſhort, afire made of firaw without ill affe&ion, 
whichis only to make another to ſee his fault, whether in in- 
feriours by-reprchenſions, or in others by ſhewing the wron 
and indifcretion they commit, it is a thing profitable,necefſa- 
ry,and very commendable. It is good and profitable both for 
himſclfandfor another ſometimes to be moved to anger, but 
it muſt be with moderationand rule. 
There are ſome that ſmother their choler within, to the 
end it breake not forth,, and that they may ſeeme wiſe and 
moderate ; but they fret themſelves inwardly,and offer them- 
ſlvesa greater violence than the matter 1s worth. It is better 
tochidealirtle, and to vent the fire, -to the end it benotover- 
ardentand palficfull within, A man incorporatcth cholerby 
'hiding it. It is better that the point thereof ſhould prick a lit- 
tle without, than that it ſhoujd be turned againſt it ſelfe. Om 
21a vitiatn aperto leviore ſunt, & tunc pernicioſiſſima, cam ſi- 
mulata ſanitate ſubſidunt : All diſeaſes that appeare openly are 
the lighter , and then are moſt dangerous when they reſt hidden 
with aconnterfeit health, 3p 
Moreover, againſt thoſe that underſtand not ; orſeldome 
faffer themſclves co beled by reaſon, as againſt thoſe kind of 


with conditions {ſervants that-doe nothing bat for feare, it is necefary that 


.choler either true or dif:mbled pur. life into them , without 
which there can beno rule or government in a family. But yet 
tt muſt bewith theſe conditions : Firſt, that it.bee not ofen, 
uponall, orlight occafions.For being too common,it.growes 
anto.contempr,and wotks no good effe&.Secondly, not inthe 
aire , murrmuting and railing-bchind their backs > orupon 

: uncertainties, 


Ag4inſe. Hatred and Envic. 
utkertainties,, burbe fure that hee focle che ſmart thackarh 
committed the offence. Thirdly, tharitbe fpecdily,* co pur- 
poſe and ſeriouſly , without any mixture of laughter, to the | 
cnd it may be profitable chaftiſement for what is paſt, and a 
warning for that which is tocome, To conclude; icmuſtbe-: 
uſed asa medicine? 2 ton 3H 
. . 1 - All theſe remedies mayſerveagainſt the 
+ following paſſions. © - 
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FP Hat a man may the better defend himſclfe againfthatred, 
* bemutt hold rule that istrue , that all things have two 
handles whereby he may take them : by the one they ſceeme 
to be grievous and burdenſome nngo; 1us', by the other cafie 
and light. Letus then receive things by the good handle,and 
wee ſhall find that there is ſomethin ood andto beloved, 
in whatſoever we accuſe and hate. For there is nothing in 
the world that is not far the good of man:Andin thatwhich 
offendeth us, we have more cauſe to complaine thereof, ghy 
to-hate it : for it is the firſt offence, and receiverh the greateſt 
nmage,becauſe it loſeth therin the uſe of reaſon, the great- 
eſtlofle that may be. In fachan accident then, letus turn our 
hate into pitty , and let:us endeavour. tomakethoſewotthy 
to be boloved, which we would hare , as Lycwr awe didunts 
him, that had pur otithis eye, whom he made, as a chaſtiſe- 
ment of that wrong, arhoneſt,yertuous,and modeſt Citizen 
by his good inſtru&tion. mi, | WEN i: 
* >I1Þ- 62 Crna: »*XNRIIT. {+2 2 7 LIONS, 
1) Mgaonft Envie. 
4x Guan thigpaſſion, wee -muſt conſider that which we 
at elteemeand eaviein-another;' Wee yetivicin 
.others richeshdnours;favours, andthe reaton 1s, beearfewe 
«howe howdearlycheytiare colt theta, "HerharWhattly, 
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thou ſhalt have as michi at theiſame price; 'wet waild rather 
refuſe his offer, than thanke bim for it, For beforc'amancan; 
attaine notothem, hee muſt Batter,endure atfl;Qions,itjuries;: 
to.be briefe;,.lofe his liberty ;- ſatisfie and accommodate him- 
ſefto:the pleaſircs2od' paſſions: of another; Man hath no-: 
thing for nothing in this wor'd. To thinketoattaintogoods, 
honours, ſtates; offices, otherwiſe,” and:toperyept the law,or 
rather cuſtome of the world, : tsto have the money and wares 
ro0. Thou therefore that makeſt profeſſion of honour and of 
vertne, why doſt thai affli&chy ſelfe if thou have not theſe 
goods, whichare not gotten but by a ſhamefull patience ? 
Doe thou therefore rather-pity bthers, than envie them. If it 
bea true good thar is hapned toanother, wee ſhould rejoyce 
thereat';/for we {hnyid deſire the.ggadd of Qne another : To 
be pleaſed with, another'mans proſperity:; 1s to increaſe our 
Owns; 4 ] J3IGs S713 v3 mr: '$1 EMI 2: 2 1 YM ffs 
vNso 121% 25: od ;C Hx'p! KKK IV: -:* 
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Dhdles chun 5 Againſt Revenge, 
\{-Gaidſt this ernellpifſiony; wee miſt firſt rememberthar 

"K.tbereis nothing ſahonamable ; 'a5 x6 knowhow to pir- 
don... Evdry' mai may:profecutethe.lawto' right that wrong 


£- ef Fu 


arme of the \lriker:To meditaterevenee is to confeſle him- 

ſelfe wounded : to compliine is to acknowledge himfclfe 

guilty ang iaferieur, Y4i0-daloris confeſſincefti: nom:ofd mer - 

; $14 Apimns gue nmyvtvat inſurin: ingent anienrs Of urs 
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Ageinſt.Revinge. >. 
injuric : maguanimity and irne valour revengeth not an injury, 
becauſe it feelethit not i a 1D # 

But ſome will obje&, that it is irkſome and diſhonourable 
to endurean offence. Iagreethercunto, and I am of opinion 
not to ſuffer, bat vanquiſhand maſter it; but yet after a faire 


and honourable faſbjon ; by [carbiog/ itand himthatoffered 


it; nay morethan.tbat ;; by doing good unto. h1nwrturbath 
theſe Ceſar was excellentlt is aglorious victoryito. conquer 
and-make the enemy to ſtoop, by b:nefics,and ot a «neiny;to 
make hima fxiend,bgthe injury neverſogreat. Yea tothinke 
that by how much the greater the wrong 18,/Þy ſo much the 
more wothy itis to 'bce pardoned on bow much more 
juſt the revenge is, by ſo .much. the more commendable-is 
clemency. :;. .- "© +} 03 VB Baqqon 972212 1 
--\ Againe, it ig noreaſon, that a man, ſhoyld be Indgeand a 
party too, as he that reyengeth-i8« Hee myſt.commirthe:mat» 
rerto athird perſon, or atleaft take counſdbdfins frietds, 
.and of the wiſer ſort,not giving credit-tinto-himſelfe. 7uþiter 
. might alone.dart out his favourable lightnings;;-buc:when 
.there grew a queſtion of fending forth his revenging: than- 
.derbplts,-bee could not doe it without the cqunſclland aflift- 
-ance of ,the-twelve: gods. This. was a-ſtrange- ciſc that the 
.greatelt of the gods, who of himſclfe hadpower tadogoud 
to the whole world , could not hurt a particular perſon ;; but 
.aftera folemne deliberation. The witdome of Tzprer/him- 
L{lte fearethtoerre, when there is aqueſtion oof revenge, and 
therefore hee hath need'of a counſkllto detainebim,: +: #2 
.. We muſt therefore forme unto our ſelves am«©deration-of 
the mind ; this is the vertue of clemengie,, which is a ſweet 
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Clemency, 


-mildnefle and eraciouſtiefle, which tempercth;retaihethz*and * 


.repreſſcth all our motions. It armeth us with patience, it-por- 
Twadethus that wee cannot be offended;but withour ſelves ; 
thatof the wrongs of another nothing remaineth i: us ; bur 


. that which we wil retaine. It winneth untous the love of the - 


. whole world;and furniſheth us with a modeſt carri-ge agree» 
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2 Againſt Zealtafie. 


*Heonly meanctoavoidit, igfor amanito make himſelfe 
\Aoworthy of thathetefireth, 'f6r Ieatotific is nothing elſe 
buta diftraſt of our felves, and a treftimony-of our littte de> 
fort. The Emperour &£7+/ins , of whoth Fauftine his wife 
demanded whathe would doe, if his enziny -Ca/7+4 ſhould 
obrainethe vitoy againſt bimin bagel; anſwered, Tferve not 
thegodsfo fleadarly, astharchey willſend tat'fo hard a for- 
rune. So they: charhave any part 1n the affe&ion of atiother, 
if there happen any cauſe of feare to loſe it, ſhould-fay , I ho- 
nour:nottd little his tove, that he will deprivernic of it. The 
confidenoewwe bave in our owiiemerk, iva'great gage of the 
wilt of. andthet.. i! --- T6; 810 ef94199 03; - 
> Hethatiprofecutechaty thing with vertue , is caſed by has 
virig'acompanioh inthe purſuit; ' for he ſerveth fora com- 
fort, and atromper tob{$tmeric. Jnibecillity:onlyfeareth the 
ticoumer , becauſe ic thilkeththat beicg compared eouno- 
ther, the impesfeRtion cheteof Will preſetitly apprare.' Take 
away emulation, you talet away the glory -afid ſpurre of 

' Mycounſell to menapainſt this'tnalady, which it proceed- 
eth from rheir wives, 'i3; that they reniciniberthitthe preat- 
eſt part, andthoſtigallatt teh vf the world have Glen into 
rhismisfortune ; and Have beene 'contetit tobeare it without 
ftirringand moleſtation : Zucwlnr, Ceſur, Porppey,'({ dts, An 
'onfÞut, Amonigs,and divers others, But thou wilt fay, the 
workd knoweth and {Þcalees bf it :: 41d oF whoth Focal: they 
- not in thisfenfefrorh Gant oa one ny honeſt 


"mbn doe every 64y Alt fnts the ſarie Feproach? "and if atnan 


ſtirre therein, the Women themfelvegmake ajeht of it: the 
freqaencre of this accident Thowld moderate the bitterniefle 
thergof, Finally, be thou ſach that men may complatie of thy 
wrong, that thy vertuc extinguiſh thy hard fortune , that ho- 


Heſtinen may account nedertheleſle of thee, but rather curſe 
the occaſion. | 


As 


Of Temper ancie imyeutr als 569” - 2M 

Aytouching women, thereis no counſdll againſt this evill, 4 
for theirnature is wholly compoſed of ſufpition, vanity, cu» 
tioſity.' It is true.chatthey cure themſelves atthe charge - 
their husbands, turoing theirevillupon them, and hca 
with'a greater. Bur if they were capable of counſell, a — 
wouldadviſe them not ro care for it,noeto ſceme to perceive 
it : which is a \weet mediocrity. betweene this fooliſh jer> 
louſie , and that other oppoſite cultome- practiſed inthe In- 
dies and other nations, where womenlabour togetFriends, 
and women for thei hugbands feeke above all:things their - 
honeurand pleaſure (for ir is.areftimony of the vertue, va- 
lour,andrephitation of a man in thoſe countriesto have many 
WIVCE. ) Sodid Livia to Anguſins, Stratonice to King Deio- 
27+ 5 nnd for multiplication of Gookky S rm wo Reoheb, , 
ro Abraham and De! 1's 


of 7 emperancie, the fourthve vertue. 
Curar. RRXAVE 
Of Temperancie in general, . 


* Emperancie istaken two wayes, generally fora PR FD 'T 


tionand fivert tetmperinall thingy, Ando iris nova ſpc- —_— 
ciall yertue, but genecall &cdmmon,che ſaſohingfmee ofall Generay, 


rhe reſt ; andir is perpetially required , eſpecially inrhoſe 

affaires where there is'controverſic and-conteſtarion troubles 
anddiviſions, For the Smet thereof , there isnoberter 

way, than tv be freefrom' particular pha phantaſicsandopinions, 

and fimply to hold phiteaſetn to his ownedevoires 'Attlawfull 
Fiterrion ea opihions are temperate, 'choler, hatred, arc in- 

ferivur to Wnty, and to juſtice, and ſetye enelythole: tharric 
eng cotheir: y by ſimple reaſots, © i 
| y, forabride ang role in things plealant,- detigtie- — 4 : 
wits tit kte oop ſefiſes anfniturdiiappetites. Habeng O90140- 
woluptars, AFilyo Ithidivels et friporeninarart poſits , cujna'dae 
partes ; vertcuntia in fa turpinmhoneſtas in obſervatione de- 

cori: The bridle of Pe ea betweent "Hefire and anbnefſe 


of: 
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| Simplici cure conflaut neceſſaria, ingelitys laboratur. Ad pa- 


Of Temprrancie-in generalh, 
of nattre, of which there ts two :parts'+ ſhamefaſtneſſe un the 
avoiding of filthy diſhoneſt things : and boneſty in the obſerva. 
tion of comelineſ[e and decency. We will heretake it more at 
large, for a-rule and-duty in all proſperity , as fortitude'isthe 
rule in all adverſity, and it ſhall be the bridle, as fortitude the 
fpurre. With theſe two we ſhall tame this bruciſh, layage,un- 
coward part of our paſſions which is in us, and weſlall carry 
our ſelves well and wiſely in all fortunes and accidents, which 
is2 highpoiot of wiſdome.- .-.. ,, SR 

Temperanciec then hath. for the-ſabje and generall ob Je& 
thereof all proſperity, pleaſure and plauſible things, but eſpe- 
cially and properly pleaſure , whereof it is the razor and the 
rule ; the razor to cut. off ſtrange and. vitiaus ſuperfluities ; 
thern'e of that which is naturall and .neceflary; Polaptatibus 
imperat,alias odit & abigit,alias diſpenſat,G& ad ſanun modun 
redigit : nec unquam ad illas propter ullas venuit , [cit optimum 
eſſe moaum cupttorum, nou quantum velrs, ſed quantum debeas, 

Zt commandeth ozr pleaſures , fome it hateth and chaſeth away, 
others it ſetteth in order and bringeth to a ſound mediecrity : 
neither doth it ever come unto them for. them , it hnoweth = 
the beſt meane of things to be deſired, is not ſo much as thox 
wouldeſt, but ſo much as thou oughteſt, This is the authority 
and power of reaſon over concupilcence and violcntaffeti= 
ons, which carry our-wils to delights and pleaſures. Ic is the 
bridle of our ſoule,: andthe proper inſtrument to clearethoſe 
boyling tempeſts which ariſe in us bythe heat and intempe- 
rancie of our blood, that the ſoule may be alwayes kept one, 
and appliant unto reaſon, that it apply nor it ſelfeto ſenſible 
obje&s, but that it rather accommodate them unto it ſclfe,and 


make'rhem ferve.it, - By this.wee weane. onr ſouſe from the 


ſweet milkeof the pleaſures of this world, and we inake it 
capable of a more ſolidand ſoveraigne.neuriſhment, It isa 
rule that ſweetly accommodateth all things untonature,to ne- 
ceſſity, fimpliciry Facility,health,conſtancy. Theſe are things 


that goe willingly together , and they are the meaſures and 
bounds of wiſdome, as contrarily Art, Juſt, and ſugerfluity, 
variety, and multiplicity,difficulty,malady,and delicateneſſe, 


keepe company together following intemperancie and folly. 


rat 


Of profperity, and counſel thereupon. - 5 + 

rata #4ti ſumns : nos omnianobs difficiliafacilium faſtidio fe- 
eimns :: There needs no great care for things neceſſary , the la-. 
bonr is in delicacies, Wee are borne to things already prepared : 
bat wee have made all things that were eaſie , difficult unto us 
through lothſommeſſe. I | 


| - Cnas: XXXVIL 
—_ of P l ofſperity, and counſel thereupon, 


T Hat proſperity which ſweetly fals upon us, by the _ 
common ccurſe and ordinary caſtomeof the worid, or 

by our owne wiſdome and diſcreet carriage, is farre more = 

firme and hoard leflt enyiea, han _ commeth FS - | COTE. * 

from heaven, with fame and renowne beyond and againſt the : : 

opinion of all, aid the hope even of him tha: wreck theſe 9u Gel "AY 

bountienia!i bis 10). -155, i716 2:2, hh Be 
Pxoſptrity Is very dangerous; whatſoever there js that I 

is vaincand light in the ſoule of man, 1s raiſed and carried | 

with the firſt fayourable wind. There 1s nothing that makes 

a man ſo much to loſe and forget himſelfe,as great proſperity; 

as corne lodgeth by too great abundance, and boughs over- 

charged with fruit breake aſunder ,, and therefore it is nc- 

ceflary that a man looketo himſelfe, and take heed, as.if hee 

wentin a flippery place, and eſpecially of inſolency, pride, 

and preſumption..-There, be ſome that ſwim in a ſhallow wa- 

rcr., aud with the lcaſt. favour of fortune are p..ffed up , for- 

get th:mſelyes, b:come inſapPortable, which is the irue pi- 

Qure of folly. ' - -; .-..- y | 


{perity, :which commonly changeth ) Sans and joyful occur- 
reots-injq heayieand Jamentable, fn | fortune of aloving mo» 
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things firange and no way neceflary , bar ſuch as' without 


which a man may paſſe his life, and rherefore there is no rea- 


fon hee ſhould make account of them, or thinke himſelfe the 
-worle or better man for them; Nov eff tuum, fortuna qued ferie 


tunm. Nui tutam vitam agere volt, iſta viſcatabeneficia devs. 
tet, nil dignum putare quod ſperes, Duid dignuns habet fortuna 


. quod concupiſcas ? It isnot thine,vhtch fortune hath made thine, 


He that will leade a ſafe life, let him eſchew thoſe alluring bene« 
fits, and thinks nothing worthy that thou ſhouldeſt hope for 1what 
worthy thing hath Fortune that thou ſhouldeſt covert or deſire? |, 


CnaP. XXXVIII, on 
O f Pl caſs KYe, and advice f bereupon. 


TyLeaſure is an apprehevfion and ſenſe of that which is a- 
It orecableto nature; It is a pleaſant motion and tickling ; as 
contrarily , gricfe or ſorrow 1s nnwelcome and unpleaſing to 
the ſenſ:s; neverthelefle, they that place it inthehigheſt de- 
gree, and make it the ſoveraigne fougens the Epicures,take ic 
not ſo, burfor a privation of evil anddifpleaſure, ina word 
Indolence. According to their opinton, the -not having of 
any evill, is the happieſt eſtate that mancan hopeforin this 
life. Niminm bon ft cui nihil eft mals: Ttis too-mnch good 
which hath no evil. This is as a mid way or neutrality betwixt 
pleaſure taken in the firſtand: common ſenſe, and griefe ; it is 
as ſometime the boſome of eAþraham was aid tobegbitwixe 
paradiſe and thehell of the damned. This is a fweet and 
peaccable ſtate 4nd ſetling,a true, conſtant and ſtaied pleafare, 
whichreſlembleth, in ſome ſort, themngcillley of the foule, 
accounted by Philoſophers the chicfe and foveraigne good : 
the other firſt kind of plcalureis ative and in motion. And 
fo, there ſhould be three eſtates, the two extreme oppoſites. 
Griefe 8& Pleaſare,whichare nor ſtable nor durable, and-both 
of them ſickly : and that in the middle, ſtable, firme, ſound 
whereunto the Epicures gave the name of pleaſare (as indeec 
itisin regard of griefe and ſorrow) mak ng he chiefe and 
ſoveraignegood.. This is that which hath fo iniich defamed 
their ſchoole, as Serecahath CG.” 
fa 
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ſaid, thattheir.evill was jnthe title 3nd worgs,notintheſwb-- 
Nance, having never hadeeicher dodrine.or Hfe.more ſober, 
remperate , and enemy t0.Wwickednelic and vicethanthcirs. - 
And it is not altogether. without realan that they called this 
Indolence and peaceable ſtate, Bleafure : far thattickling de» - 
light whichſeemeth to-mount us apoye.indolence, gimeth at 
nothingelſe. but indolence,ar want.afgriefe.as irproper But; 
as for.example,thatappetitethar, raviſherh us with-deſire af 
wamen,ſecketh nothing elſe buttofly;chat painthatan ardent 
and-furious defire toſatisfic our luſt bringeth with;it, .coquic 
our ſelves of this feyer, aud tapurchaſe ourreſt,  - - I 
Pleaſure diveiſly hath beene ſpoken of , andmore briefly . 4 | 
and ſparingly-than was fit : ſome have denied it,others dete= £9975 
ſed itasa monſter, andtrembie atthe very word , taking it 
alwayes in the worſer part. Theythatdoe wholly condemne . 
it, ay ; Firſt,it.is ſhort, afixc.of ftraw, eſpecially if itbe lively - 
andaRtive. 'Secgndly,fraileand tender, ;eafily and with na- 
thing corrupted and: ended , an qunce of ; foxrow marccs a 
whole Sca of pleaſurezIrt is called a epcalncparctetivnilery. | 


For at, Seed 3. - 


ance, thereof, as well-by  retaile of -the:individuall parts, © 


; Leps be Lorg pla 
pirate plzeime]: hats place ghd olleliad nar cevia 
Pleakaut etare; [placoiaind condition af} life:-apdiin} o—__ 
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4 
The diſtindion 
of p{gaſures, 


awhat is the laſt and higheſtfeliciry , bur certaine and perpe: 
cuall pleaſure? Inebriabantur-ab ubertate dons tue, &- tor - 
vente voluptatis tue potabys eos, Suis contentafinibus res efÞ-di. 
wina voluptas: They ſhall be made drunken with the plenty of thy 
houſe , and thou ſalt make them drinke mm the ſtreames of thy 
pleaſnre, Divine pleaſare 1 4 thing that #5 content with her 
bonuds,” Andtofaythetruth, the moſt regular Philoſophers, 
and the greateſt profeſſors of-vertue; Zens;Cato, Scipio, Epan 
minondas, Plato,'Socrateshimifelfe , have beene in effet amo« 
rous, and drinkers, dancers; ſpotters, and have handled, ſpo= 
ken, writtenof love and other pkalures. - | 
i And thereforethis matter is not decided inawword, but we 
-muſt diſtinguifh, for pleaſures are divers.” 'Thereare natural], 
and not naturali: "ThisdiſtinQtion as more 1mportant, we will 
preſently better confider of. There are fomethatare glorious, 
errogantand difficult; othersthat arc obfcure, mild;,cafic and 
-ready./ Though ro fay the truth,Pleafure isa quality not great- 
1y ambirious ; it igaccountedeich enough of ir ſclfe, without 
the addition of any thingto the reputation thereof, and it is 
loved beſt-in-obſcurity. They lik: wife that are iocafic and 
ready arecoldand frozen , if there bee no difficulty in them: 
Which is as an. inducement,a bait, a ſpurunto them. The cere- 
-mony , ſhame and cifficulty that there is in che attainment cf 
the haſt exploits of love, are the ſpurres,and matches that give 
fire unto it, and increaſethe price thereof, Thereare ſpiritual 
pleaſures and corporall, not (to ſay the truth)becauſe they are 
ſeparated : for they all belong to the entire man, and the 
whole compoſed ſubje& : and the one part of our ſelves 
hath not any ſo proper. but that the other hath a fecl- 
ing thereof, ſo long as the mariage and amorous band of the 
ſoule and body continueth in this world. But yet there are 
ſome wherein the ſoule hath a better part than the body , and 
therefore they: better agree with men, than beaſts, and are 
more durable, 2s thoſe that enter into usby the ſcnſe of ſeeing 
and hearing, which are the two gn of the ſoule,for having 
onely their paſſage by them, thr ſoulereceiveth them, conco= 
Qccth and digeſteth them, feedeth and delighteth it ſelf along 
cime; the body feelcth little. Others there are wherein the 
body hath the greater part, as thoſe which belong to the nſs | 
: _ 
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and touch,more groſſe and materiall, wherein the beaſts beare* 
us company, ſuch pleaſures are handled, tried. uſed and ended 
inthe body ir ſelfe, the ſoule hath-onely the afliſtance and 
company, and they are but ſhort, likea fire of ſtraw , ſoone 
10, ſoone Out... oy | | ebony 
The chiefe thing to be conſidered herein , is toknow how 5 

we ſhould carry and govern our ſclvs in our pleaſures, which' 4dviſenens 
wiſdome will teachus, and it is the office of the vertne of ##reupon. 
remperance. We malt firſt make a great and notable difference 

berweene the naturall, and not natwa.l. By the not naturall, 

we doe not only underſtand thoſe thatare againſt nature, and 

the true uſe approved by the lawes;butalſo the natu: all theme. 

ſelves, if they degenerate into coo great an exccſle and ſti- 

perfluity ,, which is no part of nature, which contenteth it. 

{e}fe with the ſupply of neceffitie; whereunto a man may. 

likewiſe ————_— ——— ou It isnatura!l 

zleaſare to becovercd with a houſe and garments againſt the : SIM 
mage the Elements, and the inj Bm, en - but Mt a 
that they ſhould be of gold and filyer, of Iiſper or Porphery;. | 

it isnot naturall: Or if. they come unto a man by other means 
than naturall, as if they be ſought and procured byArt, by 

medicines, or other unnaturall meanes: Or ifthey be fiſt for= 
gedinthe mind, ſtirred by paſſion, and-afterwardstrom 

thence come unto the body , which is aprepoſterous order : 
for the order of nature is, that pleaſures enter into the body, 

and bce. defired. by it, and {o from thence aſcend untothe 
mind. And evenas that laughter that is procured by tickling 
the arme holes , is neither naturall nos pleaſing ,, but rather a 

kind of convalſign; fo that pleaſure that is-cither {ought or 
kindle] by the ſpule, is not naturall. == 


Now the firſt rule of widdome concerning pleaſures this; . & 

to chaſe away, and altogether to condemne the unnatural!, as The fr# exd:- 

vi:ious, baſtardly\(for as they that come to a banquet unbid. £f#74&rvie,- 

den, are tobe refuſed; ſo thoſe pleaſures that without the in- 

vitatian of nature preſcntthemfelves., are tobe rej<ted) to 

admit and receive the naturall ; but yet with rule and mode- 

ration: and this is the office of temperance jn general to drive 

away the unnatura!], to rule the naturall. | | | y 

The rule of naturalli pleaſures conſiſterh in.three paints: | 3 
bs. 'Firi?, a 


Rules for the 
waturall, 


'Y 
7Vant of go- 
YVErnment tn 
pleaſure preju- 
Aihons.. 
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+ Firſt, thar ir be withoutthe offerice, ſcandal, dammage and 


oe” - , 
non, 


. prejudice of arother. - 


Secondly, thatic be without the prejudice of himſelfe, his 


honour, his health; his leaſare, hisduty, his funRions, 


Thirdly, that it be with moderation, that he take them no 
more tothe heatt, than againſt che heart, ncither coverthem, 
nor fly from them, buttake and receive them , as men doe 


© honey with the tip of the finger, not with a full hand, notto 


engage himſclte in them too farre, nor tomake them his prin= 


. Cipall buſines, and onely worke; much lefle ro enthrall 


himſelfe untothem, and of recreations make them neccfliries, 


«for that is the greateſt miſery of all others. Picaſure ſhould be 


but as an acceſlary, a recreation for the time , that he may the 


better returne to his labour , as ſlecpe which ſtrengttneth the 


body, and giveth us breath toretnrne the more cheerefully to 
our work. To be thort,a man miſt uſe them, nor enjoy them. 
But above all , hee muſttake heed of their treaſon : forſome 
there are that whileſt wee give our ſelves untothem', and 
tove them over-dearly, returne evill for good, and more dif. 
pleaſure than delight : butthis is treacheronſly : for they goe 
before tobeſbt and deceiveus, and hiding from us their raile, 
they tickle us and embrace ns to ſtrangle us. The pleaſare of 
drinking goes before the paine of the head * ſich arethe de- 
lights and pleaſures of indiſcreet and firy youth, wherewith 

they are made drunken. We plunge our ſelves intothem, but 
inour old agethey forſake us , as it weregfowned and over- 
whelmed , as the Sea in his reflux over-runneth the ſandy 

bankes : That fweetneſſe which we have ſwallowed fo gree- 

dily, enderh with bitternefſe and repentance, andfilleth our 

ſoules. with a venomous humour that infeRteth and corrup- 

teth 16. 

Now Ms moderation andrule in pleaſures is an excellent 
and profitable thing according unto God, natare, reaſon: ſo 
exceſl: and daaderare unralinefſe is of all others the moſt 
pernicious, both to the publike and private good, Pleaſure ill 
valued, ſofineth and weakneth the vigour both of ſoule and 
body ; Debilitateminduxtre aclitie,blandiſſime domine: De- 
licacies have broughtin debility , ns a moſt alluring miſtris : 
it beſotteth and effeminateth the beſt courages that --2 

| | Witnelic 


made profeſſion of contemning. all pleaſure 
and the Athenians ſoftaMidelicate women. 


S 


the revolt of the Babylonians, :and to 
1 time'to came, tooke from:them their 4 


away the principall vertues, which cannot continue underſa 
 jdleandeffeminate an Empire : ſaximas viriantesjacere opor- 
get voluptate daminante; The chiefeſt vertnes. muſt be laid aſide 
a9 mrs beareth all the ſmay.:' Thirdly, ie degeneratcth ve-. 
ry ſaddenly intothe contrary thereot;whickiisgriefe, ſorrow, FEY . 
repentance: foras the rivers of ſiyeet'waterrun their ceurſc oe 
. todicinthefalt ſea,ſo the honey of pleaſare endeth in the gall p 
of gricfe:1» precipiti.eſt ,ad dolorems per git 518 contrariam abit, 
ifs modutn teneat « Extrema Leng ning occnupat.. It is ſubjett 
ro ſudten downfalhit inclinetÞ towards griefe ,-#s gonvertedints 
the contrary, nnleſſe there be kept a meanes Sorrow occupieth exe 
zremities of joy, Finally, it is the ſeminary of all evils, | of all 
ruine, ©Malorum efca voluptas 5. Þ leaftre is the batt of evill. 
From it come thoſe cloſe and ſecret Intelligences, then rea» 
ſons, and inctheendeverſions and raines:of Common=-weales, 
Now we will ſpcake of pleaſures in particulate» | + 
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3 
Sebriety coM- 


mended, 


Hicrom, 


te formation of he briin.nay 
__ welfanſwer him, De "red | 
. . fopowye5n; and} will ceaſe topowreW.Bc thou ſober in pow 


ring done, and I will beſparing in dropping downe. But 
what, the exceſlſe and proviſion, the multitude; diverſity, and, 
exquifitepreparation of viands is come in requeſt ; and itis 
our cuſtome even-in the greateſt and moſt ſumptuous ſuper- 
Auities, to crave pardon for not providing enough. . 
© How prejudicate bothto-the mind and to the: body a full 
diet; with diverſity; curioſity , exquiſite and artificiall prepa= | 
ration is, every man may: find in-hiinſe}fe; - Glattony and 

drunkennefſe are idleand undecent vices ; they bewtay them- 
ſelves ſufficiently-by the geſtures and: countenances of thoſe 
that are therewith tainted; whereof the beſtand more hancſt 
is, tobedatland-drowſie;unprefitableandunficfor any good: 
for there was never matitharloved his belly roo well.thaz did 
ever perfortivany grow works.” Moreover, it isthe vice of 
rutiſh men,and bf noworth, eſpecially drunkennefle, which 
teadeth a man toall unworthy ations; witnefle eMrxander, 
otherwiſe a great Prince, being overcome with this vice kil- 
ted his deareſt friend £ 5tws , and being-come to) hitſclfe, 
would have kild-himſclfe for killing C/z245.. To: coticlude, it 
wholly robbeth a taan of his ſenſe; and perverteth his under- 
ſtanding. Yin clavo caret, dementat ſapientes, facit repuerg 
ſeere ſenes : Wine wanteth-government git maketh wiſe men fools, 


_ and old men become children againe. 


_ Sobriety thonphirtbee Hone'of the [greateſt and more diffs - 
cult vertues, and which j$not painefull to any but fooles and 
mad-men, yet it is a way anda kindof progrefle to other 


vertues:- It extinguiſheth vicein the cradle, and-ſtifleth it in 


. theſcedt It is the motherof health, and an affured medicine 


againſt all maladies, and that thatlengthneth a mans life. So> 
craves by ſobriety had alwayes a ſtrong body and livedever 
in health;; AZ4fn;ſathe ſobgreſt King of all the reſt got chil- 
dren at 86. yecras of age, and at 92: yanquiſhed the Cartha- 
| nc ; Whereas eNexender by his drunkenneſle died in the 
wreof his age, though he were better ſſrne and -of a foun- 
derconfticutionthanthem all. - Many fibje& to. gouts and 
etherdifcaſes by phyſicke incurable, have aa +" 
cait 4) 


of riot and, exe is inn 


health by dier. Neither i ivie ſervice: 
tothe mitid too, ie kept 
dome and good ood counſel Sals confiliorum 


tas : Sobriety ts the. mother of wholeſome counſels. rr) ww 


. ma reateſt perlonags s of yo world hery bocan one not onely 
the proteſiorso vertue an erity of life , 
thoſethat have ghar =p y/ Fon 
Emperour, CHabnmmet: Epicnrus the great DoQor of pleatfure 
RR excelled atl men. . The frugality of. the Roman Cory 


and Fabrith ismore extolled than their greatwifories : The | 


Lacedemoniansas valiant as they Werertaade cxpreſlc profeſ= 
fion of frugality and ſobricty. 

But.a man.muſt intime and. from. his youth embrace. this 
part of temperancic , and not ſtay till che i ies of 
age Fe pp bien, leſt ror + Jer caſt downe' wi 
varicty of diſcaſes, ast enians,. were reproached 
for that they never demanded peac Tn £ aboirs 
garmenis, after. they bad lo ndrec 


eo aske counſell when it is too late; Sera infundo r/Im0nia; 
It is to0 late to ſpare when all t ſpent. It is to playthe good hu(- 
band whenthere is nothing left but bare wals, tomake his 
market when the faire is ended. 

Itisa thing for 2.man noeto accaſlome himſelfeto a 
delicatediet, leſt —_ he ſhall happen tobe deprived! there: 
of, his body grow out of order, and his ſpirit 
faint ; = company yo uſe imei toa _—_ Kd ft 
nance u y make a man moreftrong calth- 
full and becauſe they a are more calily gotten, «js 


ua XL. 


Of riot and exceſſe in apperel] and ornaments, 
andef frugal. | 


| her T hath beene "Ag before that carmetts 2re not -naturall, nor 
3- butartificiall, invented anduſed onely 
kim In. oy Fg 


(toritisthe mannerof os T-. 
© * with 


in any thing, Cyrw,Coſar, Iulten the 


I pn: inaſmuch as they | areartificiall, 


# 
C. 


LR 


Flt | Conllpbere, They, Comtinencie 
wikkcut end: ea licity being afriend untoha- 
tore Greets Fon iplied into ſomiany inventi- 
towhatortherendite ets {p many occupatfonsand 
craffiques in the world, 'butfor the covering and decking of 
* . our bodies?) diffolutions and corruptions , inſomuch thar it 
is ho more an eXcuſe and covering of our defes and necefli= 
ries © but a neſt of all manner of. vices, vexillum ſuperbie, pt 
= fora; The banner om , the neſt of Larxurie the ſubs 
from hence did firſt b inthe 


"a © 7/ 


| Ak when ccanſs Rey ava Hos Sera to ble rod 
m—_— unable to purchaſe credit and repntation bybetter 

's forſuch as oe care laſt for ſych'vinitice; 

By the By the iavvs of tlic Lacedemanians,” it wasnot permictedeo 
any to weare garments of rich andcoſtly colours, batrocoms 
mon women : "That was their part, : as vertiic and honour be= 


longed unto others, ' -> 12679) 
ow the true and lawfull uſe of part js ibs Fe'wY 5 
ſelves againſt windand weathet aroF the aire, 


and ſhonld never be ufed to othed oh, end; Wore: therefore as they 
ould not be exceffive nor ſamptacus, fo ſhould they not be 
t00 baſe and begperly, Nec affetate ferder gee exqnifite witin- 
Ste :' Neither affefted wncleanneſſe, nor e SwIfes Pickedveſſe. 
-* "> Calignlawasas i laiphing ſtocktoall his beheld Abit s' by 
. reaſon of the diflolute faſhion of his apparcll. Auguſt was 
— commended for his —— 


. "Cnar, XLL 
Carnal pleaſare, 4 hefttie, G oNinentie. = - op 
e109 24, (fin isarhin very difficale; an Zmoſt kave a care 


fullandapainfullx rd : Itigrio Og tterwhollyto 
+fiſt narure, which intEixis isivgiok Nec Said in ae 
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Andthis is a i py thc | 


rhere is difficulty itt ies CT 
ivation, —_ paine withorrt 


withonr fruit, it i231 
profit; andcherefore it 


ity is fignified Gbyk 


ooh mers | 
hete of fitple continencic , and only in it ie > Which is 
te', and hardly come 
plurrongnot tobe drubs 


_ - bas md rae anprofic 
dable,no more thatnorrophyt 
hw and not of Chtiftian continency , whichto makeita 
vertochach ewo things in ic, *deliberace purpoſe alwayesto 
keepe it, and hat it be for Gods cauſe. 'Now hoc m viryunibus 
x15, quod _—_— virgines, ſed quia Dev dictate ; We oo 
wor thie in Vir ns , fer that they be Virgins, but becauſe they bs 


dediented to God © witnefle the Veſtals,& the five fooliſh View | 


gins:fimt out of doores ; and therefore it is a common error, 


and + vanity, tocaf{ continent women honeſt women and ho + 


, and thete were ant hononr due 
anohimehat doth noevift, goth nothing bis dary. 
ſhonld not continent nyjen in like fort have thetitle of 
honeſty anChonoar * There iz no reaſon for it, becarſe there 
1$moredi , they are thore hve more hard y,they have 


nourable, as if je werea v' 


more occafio \ better meanes. Sovnlikely is it hat honour x 


ſhoutd-bee dae unto bi that doth no evill, thar ic isnordne 
anto himthat dothgood Ne wedooelbe beene fard, to him 
that is profitable tothe _ ke, and wherethere is 1a- 
bour, difficulty, hoe vice many continent 

arcthere ftaft with viceg.or aro thatare not touched 


AuguRt, dg) 


Lib. Tc, (4p - 60, 


"oY 


with vaine-glory and prefitmprjor,' whereby rickfing them- _ 


ſelves with a good optnion of themſelves, they are wealy'vs 
Judge and condemne others Aid by experience we ſeo in 
ny women how deatſytheyfel it unta cheir hucbands, for di 
A the devill from tharplace where they row and ſas 
bling the polar of honour ar it it proper chrone,chey make 
it to mount more high, —__—_ to make 
him betceverfiat itis notany lower clfewhete. Ifnevertheleſſe 
thisflattering word, hotiour , ſerve tomake chem more care- 
Foros Ora widens lindo 
c 
it ſeffe is norie che gretteſt faiks,no more chan others that 
are pirely corpotall, _ which naruce committeth in her 
| Pp3 


aRiong 


3 
An advift-- 
men: 


-—_4 


ly viokte his owne body , 


582 Carnal pleafare, Chaſtitie, Cominenoie. 
aRions cither byexceſs or defeRt without malice. That which 
diſcrediterh 1t, and makes jt more dangerous, is, that it is al- 
moſt never alone,but is commonly accompanied and follow-- 
cd with other. greater faults , infected with the wicked and 
baſe circumſtances of prohibited perſons,times,places,praRi- 
ſed by wicked meancs,lies, impoſturcs, ſubornations,treaſons, 
befides the loſſe of time,diſtraftions, of thoſe funRions from. 
whence it proceedeth by great and grievous ſcandals... 


And becauſe this is a violent paſſion andlikewiſe deccitfull, 
wee mult arme our ſeives againſt it, and be wary in defcrying 
the baits thereof, and the more it flattereth us, the more di- 
truſt it : for. it would willingly embrace us to ftrangleus ;. 
it pampercth us with honey., to glutus with-gall; and chere- 
fore let us confider as much, that the beauty of another, is a 
thing that is without us, and that as ſoone it turneth to our 
evill as our good, that it is but aflowerthar.paſſeth, a ſmall 
thingand almoſt nothing, but the colour of a body ; and ac- 
Lnowledging in beauty the delicate hand of nature,wee muſt 
priſe it as the ſun-and moone for the excellency that is init : 
and comming to the fruition thereof by all honeſt meanes, al- 
wayes -remember that the immoderate uſe of this-pleaſure 
conſumeth the body , effeminatcth theſoule , weakneth the 


| ſpirit, and that many by giving themſelves overmuch there- 


unto, have loſt, ſome therr life, ſome their foreune, ſome their. 
ſpirit: and contcrarily, that there is greater pleaſure and glory 
in vanquiſhing plcaſare, than in poſſcfing it :.thatthe conti- 
nencie of eLexander and of Scipio hath beege more highly 
commended, than the beautifull countenances of thoſe young 
damſelstha: they tooke captives. _ 2 | | 
k There are many. kinds and degrees of. continencicand.in- 
continencie. The:conjugall is that which importeth more 
thanallchereſt, which is moſt requitare and neceflary, both 
for the publike and particular good, and therefore ſhould be 
by all in greateftaccount. Ir-muſt be keptand retained with _ 
in th: chaſte breſt of that party whom the deſtinies havegi»- 
ven for our companion, He ehadethothermiſe dothnoron 
7 Violate | » making ita veſſcll of orduro 
lawes ; the Jaw of God, whichcommandcth chaſtity of 
ture, which forbiddeth that tobe common whichis proper to 


Mg 


one, 


SE * & 


One, and impofeth upon a man faith andconſtancy 


tries, Which have brought in marriages ; of familics;trans 
ferring unjuſtly the labour of another, to a CEN 

es, & brawlcs 
among{t kindred, depriving children of thelove of their pa= 
#cnts, ad parents: of the picty andduty of theirchildren; / 


Juſtice ir {elf, bringing in uncertaintdes,Jeal 


Cua?. XLIL | | } 
Of Glory and Ambition. 


' A Mhbition, the defire of glory and honour (whereof we 
£” X havcalready ſpoken) is not altogetherand inal reſpe&s 
to be condemned. Firſt, it is very profitable to the weal-pub- 
like asthe world gocth , for itisit from whence the grearc(t 
of our honourable:actions dothariſe, that hartneth men to 
. dangerousattempts, as we may ſee by the greateſt part of our 
ancient heroicall men, who have notall beene led by a philo- 
ſophicall ſpirit, as Socrates, Phocion, Ariſtides, Epaminondas, 
{aro and Scipio, by the only true and lively image of vertae ; 
for many , yea the _ number have beene ſtirred there- 
auntoby the ſpirit of Themiſtocles, «Alexander,Ceſar : andal- 
though theſe honourable atchievements & glorious exploits 
have not beene with their authors and aRors, true workes of 
vertue, but ambition ; nevertheleſle their effes have becne 
very beneficiallto the pablike ſtate. Beſides this confideras 
tion, according tothe opinion of the wiſcſt, it is excuſfable 
and allowable in twocaſess the onein good. and profitable 
things,but-which are inferiour unto vertue,and common both 
to the good andtotheevill, as Arts and Sciences z Honos alit 


artes : incenduntur omnes ad ftinaia gloria : Honour nowriſveth 


the Arts: all are inflamed through glory to tua: inventions,irs 
duſtry,military valour.The other in continuing the good will 

and opinion ef another. The wiſe doe teach, not to raleour 
aRions by the opinion of another, except irbe for the avoid- 

ing ofſach inconveniences as may happen by their-contempt 
.of the approbation and Judgementof another. _ 

Bur that a man ſhould be vertuous, and doe good forgliory, 

as if that were the falary ind econ thereof, isa - 
mn c7 pe -FpÞ 4 = an 


= oy 
3 of Conn- 


534 Of Glory and Ambition. 
and vaine opinzcn. - Much where the ſtate of vere tobepi- 
tied, :if ſhe ſhonld ferch her commendations and priſe from 
the apinion of another , this coine were but counterber,, and 
this pay too baſe for vertue ; Shee is too nobleto beg ſuc . re- 
nee. A man mult ſettle his ſoule, and in ſach ſort com- 
pot hisaRions, that t)-ebrightnefſe of honour dazell not his 
reaſon, and ſtrengthen his mind with brave reſolutions, which 
k1ve himas bariers againftthe aflaults of ambition, 

He muſt therefore perſwade himſelfe that vertue ſecketh 
not a more ample and more rich Theater to ſhew it ſelfe than 
her owne conſcience : The higher the Sun is, the |: fer ſha- 
dow doth itmake: Thegreaterthe vertue is,the lifleglory 
doth it ſeeke. Glory is truely compared to a ſhadow which 
followeth thoſe that fly it,& flicth thoſe that fo!low it, Again, 
he muſt never forget that man commeth into this world as to 
a Comedy, where he chuſeth not the partithathe is to play, 
butonly bethinkes hinwelfc how to play thar part: well that 
is given unto him: or a8a banquet, wherein a man feeds upon 
that that is before him,nor reaching to the farre ſide of the ta- 
ble, orſnatchingthe diſhes from the maſter of the feaſt. If a 
man commit a charge unto us,which we arc capable of,letus 
accept of it modeſtly,;and ex:rciſe it fincerely ;zmakivg account 
that God hath placed 'usthere to ftand fentinell , torhe end 
thatathers may reſt in ſafety under ourcare. Letusfeeke no 
other recompence of ourtravell., than our owne conſcience 
to witncflconr wrll doing, and defixethat the witneſſebe ra- 
theriof ercdit inthe Court of 'our fellow vitizens, than inthe 
front'of our publike ations. To be ſhort ; let us hold itfor a 
maxime, that the fruitof our honourable ations , is to have 
acted them. Vcrtue cannot find without it felſe, a recompence 
worthy it ſelf. To refuſe andcontemn greatneſs, is note great 
« micactc,it ts an.artemptof nodifliculey. Hethat loves bim- 
ſelf,and judgerh ſoundly , iscontent with an indifferentfor- 
tune-Magrtſtracics very ative and paſſive are painfal, and are 
not dcfiredbutbyfceble and fick fpirirs. Oranes one of theſe- 
ven that had titkero the foveraignty of Perſia, gave overunto 
his companions his right, npon condition. chat he and his 
might live in that Empire free from al ſubjettion & Megiftra- 
Exe,exceptthat whichtheancicntlaws did dmpoſe, being im- 


nounced the Enipire, {/oftrnx« the Popedome. | 
C HA P,X LI II, | 


Of Temperancie in ſpeech,and of :;. 


Fr is agreat Point of wiſdom ;zhe thatruleth his congue 


well, ina word, jiewiſe.. zi w verbeven affendit , hic 


of Temperancit it ſpeech, and of Eloquence. 585 SY by 
zentcocommand, aud to be commanded. Diocdefien re» 6 


perfeFirs oft : Thie nealon hereof 18 , decauſerbertongue isall = 


the world, in it is both goodand evil, life and death,as hach 
beenec faid before. hetus now ſee what adviceis to be gwen 
coruleir well. 4 1+ 7 1s tp amore * 

- Thefirſt rule is, that pcechbe ſober and {cldome: Toknow 
how tobe fflentis = na 33nd hee 
, ax; I well how co: doe the pac, knowes norche 

' : Toſpeake wdll and much is not the worke of oneman;and 
the beſt menarethey that (peake leaſt; (aitha wiſe:man. + 
They that abound in'words;are-barraine in ſpeech 
nd good ations; hike thofetrees that are full of leaves and 
yeeld little fruit, much chaffeandiittle corne. 

' The Laccdemonians, great profefiors of vertueand valour, 
did likewiſe profeſsfilence,& were enemicstomuch fpeech: 
And therfore hath it ever beene. commendabletobe ſparing in 
ſpcech, to kerpe-abridic atthe month: Pone Dowine cftodians 
or41eo : O Lord, ſet awatch on my month. And inthe law of 
Afoſes that veflellthathad not his covering fafined to.it, was 
unclean. By fp:echsman is known & diſcerned: Thewife man 
hath his rongue in his heart, the foole his heart in.histonguc. 

- 'Theſccond, thar :it:beetruc : The uſe of ſpeech is to-afliſt 
the ttuth, andto carrythe torch before it tomake icappeace ; 
and cottrarily ro diſcover and reject lying. Inſomuch thar 
fpeechis the 1 | wee communicate-our wils 
andeurthoughts: It hadnecdberrue and fairhinil, fince that 
our underflanding isdireted by the onely meanes of {ptech. 
Hee thatfalfifieb.ic, berrayerh publilce fociety ;-andif this 
meane faile us and deceive us , there iganend of all, there is 

no 


i 
Rees of ſpereh 


9 
Of Eloquence 
and tbe com- 
#:xdation 


tbereofe 


IO 


Fhe deſcriptions © diſcreet choife of words properly applycd, endivg in a 


CS $ @* x 


noliving inthe world. But of lying we.have already ſpoken 


ſeemeto proceed from palliof; not- artifictall nor affe&ed ; 
not wicked, immodeſt, licentious. 

The fourth , chat-ic be ferious and proficable, not vaine and 
unproficable. A man muſt notbeeitoo attentive in relating 
what hath hapned 1n the market place or rheater,or r:peating 


of ſonnets and meriments; it bewraics too great aud unptofit- 
able lealure, ot50 abutentss, + abundants : Of ene aboundin 1 
with cafe and abuſing it. Neither is it god to enter into wy 
large diſcourſe of his owne actionsand fortunes , for others 
take not ſo much pleaſure to heare themgs co relatethermn. 
But above all , it muſt never be offenlive , for ſpecch is the 
inſtrument and fore-runner of Charity, and therefore toule it 


 againſtir ls toabuſe it,contrarytothe purpoſe of nature.:All 


kind of foule fpeech, derraction , mockery; is unworthy a 
man of wiſdomeand honour. Wr's 
The fixt, tobe gentle and plealing, not crabbed, harſh, and 
envious; and therefore incommon -=_ acute and ſubtile 
jueſtions muſt be avoided, which reſemble crafiſhes, where 
there is morepicking workethan meat to cat, and their end 
is nothing elſe but brawles and contentions. 4 
Laſtly, that it be conſtant, ſtrong, and generous, not looſe, 
effeminate, languiſhing-, whereby we avoid the manner of 


ſpeech of Pedantics, pleaders, women. | 


Tothis point of Temperancie belangeth ſecrecy (whereof 
we have om I Chapter of faith or fadeliey) not onely 
that which is committed unto us, and givenusto keepe, but 
that which wiſdome and diſcretion telleth us ought to bee 


ſuppreſſed. | 


ow as ſpeech makes a man morecxcellentthan a beaſt, 
eloquence makes the profeſiors thereof more excellent than 
other men. For this is the profeſſion orart of ſpeech, itis a 
more exquiſite communication of diſcourſe and of reaſon;the 
ſtern or roother of or ſoules, which.diſpoſcth the hearts and 
affe&ions like certaine notes to make a melodious harmony. 
-Eloquence is not onely a purity and clegancy of ſpeech, 


true 


to fpeake with -his mouth. follow-with cthejr motion:that of 


 ly-contagion. Hereby wee ſee that a fweet and a mild nature 


Of Temper ancie1n ſpeech, and of..Bloquence. $87 "a 
tcue and a.juſt fall bur ir miſt likewiſe tbe full of ornaments, 
graces; morions;:the words muſtibee livaly;;firſty bya clear = 3 
and diſtin& voice, raiſing it ſelfe ; aad falling by little and . RO 
little; Afterwards by a grave and naturall ation ,; wherein a : 
man may ſce the viſage, hands, and members gf.che Ocatour 


the mind; andepreſent theaffe&ions:::ofbr an Qatour mult 
firſt pur 01. th. ſe paſſions which hee wouldſtir up in others. 
As Braſfidas-drew from his owne- wound'the dart-wherwith 
he ſlew-his enemy : So paſſton being conceived in ourheart, 
is incontinently formed into ourſpeceh,and by it proceeding _ 
from ps, entcreth- into another, 'and there-giveth the like 
impreflion which wee our ſelves have, by aſnbtile and live- 


is not: {o- fit: for eloquenres; . becauſe - it: cannot , conceive 
ſtrong and couragious paſſions, fuch as ibought, to give life 
unto the Oration ;;in ſuch :ſorr, thatwhenheſhould diſplay 

the maſter-ſaile of eloquenee in_agreat and vehement aQion, . 

hee .commeth farre ſhort thereof ; as (fcero knew well. 

how to reproach Callidizs , who accuſed Galizs with a cold 

and over-mild voice and ation, T's ni fingeres , fic ageres ? * 

Thou thy ſelft wouldeft do ſo if thou diddeſt not counterfeit?But 

being likewiſe vigorous, and furniſhed as hath beene faid, it 

hath nor lefle force and violence than the commands of ty- 
rantsenvironed with their guards andhalberds ; Itdo:hnor 

only lead the hearer, but intangleth him; ir-rejgneth over the 

people, and eſtabliſheth a violent Empire over our ſoules. 

A man may ſay againſt Kloquence, that truth is ſufficiently It: 
maintained and defended by it ſelfe, 'andthat there is nothing+ 0bſefions an-- 
morecloquent than it ſelfe : which Iconfeſſe is true, where Pee. | 
the minds of men are pure, and free from paſſions : but the 

reateſt part of the world, either by nature, or art, and ill in- 

ruQtiony is-preoccupated,. and.ill.difpoſed-untovertueand. 
verity, whereby it is neceflary that men be handled like iron, -. 
which a man muſt ſoften with fire before hee temper it with 
water : So by the firy motions of Eloquence , they mult be 
made ſupple and maniable, apeto take the temper of verity. 
This is that wherennto Eloquence efpecially rendeth ; and 
thetguefruit thereot- isto arme-vertue againſt vice , truth 
againſt. 


588 of Tenyeancicinſpeech, and of Bloyurie: 


egainſtiyi rm The Oratos,fath Theapkrotw” 
iche true Þ ylicim of theſfoute, to: whom ie beg 
cure the bitingof Serpents by the nuſick of the Pipe;thar is, 
thecalumnics of wicked men by che harmony of re &n.Now 
finceno mm Eg there are hat ſeaſe 
upon cloquenee , tothe endthey may execute their pernici. 
ous defignments, how cans mandos lefie thai de nd hits 
_— che ſame armey; for if vec preſent our ſelves na- 
kedro the combat, doe we not berray vertue and vericy J Bur 
many have abuſed eloquence to wicked purpoſes, and the 


—— 


ruine of their countrey: Itjs truc, burrhavis no reaſon-w} 


eloquence ſhould be Gd, for thar is.co oir; with 
allcheexcetn rs po world,to _ = = yn 
"P choſerhar ther: Moſt menabut their 
enderining ba er we muſt noe theres. 
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contained in this Books. 
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Bſtmency ins 2 Souldicr. 
D 419 See Sobriety. 
Advertiſcrs,vvhat mane 

ner of men they muſt 

be , and vyhat they 
= mult advertiſe. 409 
= Adverſiie , which of 


- both, | 
£ An adyice of the wiſe upon: both. 313 
Generall adviſemenits againſt all A4- 
werſuy, 315 
Adverſity is notevill. 


divers effe@Qs, according to the divers 
. lubjecs. | 316 
Wiſe men many times raiſe them- 
{elves to the higheſt picch of their de- 
. fires by Adverſity. 
Adverſities proceed from three caules 
. and havethree cffeAs. 316 
Hoyy a man muſt acquit himſclfe of al 
. three, 31 
. Adue: ſ;tyrhe true fruit of fin, and the 
raine thereof,” ' 317 
Tt is the oyle of the Scorpion:;the file 


of the ſoule,it appeaſeth the anger of 
.- God, warneth us ftom the world , 
| | 317 


A principall meane for a gaan to Ear Y 


the two is more difficult to bear,Pro-- 
+. «ag ot Adverſity . Reaſons for: 
"l--- 


312 


316: 
" Ttiscommen to all men,but worketh 


326 - 


himſelfe in d&v0r/71y, is to be an ho- 
neſt man, x 1 317 
Adverſaties are of . two ſorts, 317. 
To endure adyerhity is narurall, 319 
Adverſity roucheth but the lefler parr 
of man, *\ - 318 
. We complaine of ir unjuſtly, 318 
 Advoaſtyislitde in compariſon, 3 19- 
- Teo remedies againſt 4dver/aies, 319-: 
ffaires. Tt is the part of a wilg man to 
cary himſelf wiſcly in his affazes, 338 
Eighr general inftruRtions how this 
may be done,.. , 33808 
 Thefirſt, knowledge of the perſons 
_ andaffatres, 338 
According to the divers natures of the 
perſons and affaires wee muſt change 
our ſtile & maner of proceeding,z 3 8” 
. Theſecond, eſtimation of things ac- 
cording to their true worth, 338 
The zhird, inffru&tion,choiſe and ele- 
ction of things, 1 ,340-: 
The fourth-, conſultation yith ano- 
ther, F555 of 28 341 
Thefifr, temperature betwixt feare 
. and afſargnce. - 1% 2615] 3&Þ7- 
The fixr, to make ule of time and oc- * 
- cafion, 266] 343 
The ſeventh, to carry himſelfe well. 
_ With the two. maſters of the affai/es, 
Induſtry and fortune, 344 
Of thar prudence which is required jn 
difliculr effaires and i}1 accidents, 428 
Thele: 


' Theſe Afaires divided arid” Tubdivi 
ded; f ; rE, $46 
Of Afﬀaires or accidents threatn 
us, | 429 
'Tywo divers manners” of carrizge in 
them, ; 429 
Of Afarres or evils, preſent, preſSing 
:andextreme, ' 430 


Meanes to lighten them, 430 
What courſe to be taken in doubrfull 
Afﬀaires, what in difficult and.dange- 

. TOUS. = 432 
Aﬀeition, over great Afjeiionto any 
thing brings many evils with it, 264 
"An adviſemenc againſt this over=great 
Affection. 2 64 
Afettions proceed from three cauſes, 316 
In whatſoeyer doth affli& us vye muſt 
conſider two things. * 317 

| See Adverſety. | 
Alliances, no {malkprop of ſtate, 399 
» It is-vwviſdome in a-Prince to take heed 
with whom and how he joyn in all;- 


, ane, - 39 9 
Ambition deſcribed. 79 
«Ambition two-fold. 


| If © all. | 79 
Ambition the ſhirt of the foule. 9g 
The-force and primacy of ambitions 
It farmounteth al other paſſions,cven 


| love ir (elfe, 806 
Ambition neyer latisfied. $8 
It taketh away the care of life, 8o 
It enforceth all lawes and cenſcrence 
--itſelfe. 8x 
- It reſpeReth not Religion, 81 
It offereth violence to the Ilawes of 
nature. 3 
It _— enly in great minds. 8x 
, It hath-many and4iversyvayes, 83 
| Tr hath no limits. 383 
. Ambition Exculed. h 3 


| 3 

. Not altogether to be condemned. 583 
| It hartneth men toYdangerous at- 
- rempts. £ 583 


—-.d 


_Y 
P 


79 
The ſecd and root of ambition natu- 


.  Teisallowablein two caſes, 58; 


"Ambition a bad motive to -warre. 
- | +*aTT 

Amity, See Friegaſhip. : 
Arms, or an armed power the fixt head 
of proviſion. 398 
An armed povyer very neceſſary towa 
. Prince, L 
Armed powers two-fold. 398 
Ordinary in times .of peace... 3y8 
Extraordinary in times of war, 398 
The ordinary cenſiſteth in the per- 
ſons and places, 3439 
The excraordinaty conſifteth in armes 


Ry "> IBF 
A wiſe Prince muſt alyayes have 
| ſomepeople ready prepared and expe- 
. rienced in 478, and his Arſenals fur- 


niſhed , | 3 g3 
. Qui cupit pacem, paret bellum, -- 39 5 
See Warre. G 


Arng: _ A hungry army obfervethno diſ- 


cipline, 414 
Art preferred before nature, -.374 
Awvarice.See Covelduſneſſe. # | 
Aythority,a Diller of State, | 402 

Acquired by three meanes , 


. 492 
Tyrannicall authority to be abborred. 


Nothing greater in the world * 
Authorny. . 322 
It is maintained by two things, 323 
authority is firſt in the law-maker, ſe- 
condly in the Law, F002 


.B 


BAnjoment is no il but opinion 
| | $51 

' Two things follow us whereſoever 
ve goc,nature and vertue, FSr 
Every land.is a wiſe mans Countrey. 
ww X70 

An honeſt man is « Citizen of the 
worlds dre5%; a> 
Exam, 


Exariples of the Commodities of 3a- 


iſhment. #53 
Batiales.: 


Rales for Battazles. 4.23. i See Rules. 
Beneficence a meane to attaine benevo- 

lence, | 401 
Benevolence , the piller of a Prince and 
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State : 400 
Attained by three means. 400 
Beaits , many things common to Beefts 
with men. 107 
Beafts excell men in many things. 10g 
Some adyantages there are-that man 
pretendeth to have above Beaſts, but 
are yer diſputable,- 10 
Adyantages of man aboye Beaſts, 

Dirers Hiſtories of the vvit 8 under- 
 Randing of Beaffs, - I 20 
A queſtion wherher beaſts be deprived 
of reaſon, diſciplin, judgemer,t 11.112 
 Agreater difference betwixt a man & 
a man, than a man and a Beaff,- iz 


Beaijs performe not their ations by a . 


aarurcall inſtin& er neceſſity I12 


Beaſts perform the faculties of the ſpi- : 
T1ts: Examples to proxe it, 113' 


Beaſts apprehend norhing that is i] un- 
till chey feele ity I14 
Beaſts more;moderate intheir pleaſures 
than man, 116 
Which the moſt yertuous a man or a 
:;Beaſt, | 116 
Beaſts live more aceerding to nature 
than man, 117 
Beats happy that they want that ſpirit, 
me mory,providece that manhath, 149 
Benefits. An exhortation to doe good 


works for diyers reaſons drayvn from . 


- God, nature, reaſon it ſelfe, 91474 
He that firſt invented. Benefits made - 
Rocks & manacles to captivate other 
men, BE + 
Tt isahe moſt honourable nſe of our 
ſubſtance , to conferre Beyehis upon 


. ought to performe, 


the beaxty of the ſoule, 


ſpircuall Beauty,” - | 
9dy. Te is made to ſerve the ſoulez, 547 
Bookes, What bookes' fitteſt for young 


other men, 475 
Nothing is:truly a mans ovene but 
what he gives, 475 


A rvvofold manner of benefiting ano= 


. > ” 


It is better to dee good to-thoſethat 
are unworthy, for their ſikes that are 
goad , than to deprive the good, for 
their ſakes thar are evil, 477 
Thar which is given by. entreaty is 
dearly fold, BR 
Grices arepure Virzins without hope 
of returne, 479 
A man ought not to promiſe any 
thing, but that which he can ayes 
"580 
A man muft ſuccour rhe afflited, not 
affli&ing himſclfe, _— 
A Benefattor rauſt forget his good: . 
deeds, 48 c 
It is no-reaſon a man ſhould ceaſe to 
be good, becauſe another is wicked, 


4 481 
| Divers degrees of Benefits, ſome more 
acceptable than others, 432 
Frem a benefit procceds at obligation, 
." and.from it n Bene? —_ 
Beauty a powerfull quality, OO + 
It belongs to.thoſe tharare Beautifhll 


to command, ' | 18 -- 
T'wo ſorts of Bray, ... __ 19 - 
Beauty properly conſidered in the vis 


| ſage,'1 9. See Face or Viſhges . 


of the body demonſtrate $. - 
Wet i þ 
Adeſcriptis of the beawty of the face,21 
Beauty is 2s wildome, and ywiſdome 2 
340 * 


The beaxty 


children, 496 
Byrials, Againſt the cuſtome of interring 
- the bodies of men, © 248 


 Cuſtomes in rhe diſpoſing of dead 


SY 


bodies reduced to five, © 


Two ſorts ef bounties or good _ 
ET 47 
Inward and outward Benefits, 476 
 Adviſem&s how a man ſhould dire& 
. himſelf in theſe benefas hebeftowerth: 
eleven in number, 476 
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WW. 
5(CA4ptames. There are two ſorts of 
 Captgines, 4ig. | See General. 


A (aptaint or General muſt nor ſtain 
his vitoty with inſolencie, 434 
-Sundry adviſements hovy to cary him- 
{elfe being Conqueror or conquered, 


425 
Captivity is nothing in reſpe& of fickneſs 
and priefe, | "of 4 
Many excellent commodities & plea» 
fares ariſe from impriſonment, 550 
"$52 
Ceremony. Wee are more ſcrupulous in 
matter of Ceremony, than nature, 374 
Ccremany and decencic ought carefully 
'to be kept, | | 27% 
How a wiſe man is to obſerve Cerc. 
monies, . — 333 
An infelicity ro many Countries, to 
| be Idolarers of {grermmes, 333 
.Childrex, © Theloye of Children toward 
their Parents retrograde, 516 
The duty of Children rowards their 
Parents, 516 
The Commandement touching the 
duty ef Children , the one halfe in the 
Arſt table;the other in the ſecend,s5 18 
The duty conliſteth in 5. points, 518 
A Child ſhal find no difficulty in tho'e 
five duties. _—— 520 
Ebrifianity. With what reaſons and per- 
ſrafions vve are to plant and eſtabliſh 
Chriftiaxity among infidels. 225 
Cities, are priſons ro the ſpirits of men, 
| Wm! 
In Ces vices ars hid in the rout- 217 
What commendable in Citzes, 217 
© holer. The deſcription thereof. go 
The cauſes thereof, >... 
"The ſigns & ſymptomes of Choler, gt 
The effets, . > 
& is puniſhed whilſt ic puniſheth, 93 
; Theendot Choler , the beginning of 
-FEPeNtance, 93 
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The remedies a ainſt (boler, 552 
Choler proceeds fram baleneſle & im- 
 becillity, any, 


| ' -,,  F62 
To be ſtirred to Chols.is ts conſe 
the accuſation, 462 
Choley ſometime: profitable and neceC. 
ary for thuraſelfe , for another with 
conditions. $64 
Command. It is from Heaven. See Soy. 
Yargaty. PIT 
Community. The common Aſle is alyajes 
ill ſadled, | 216 
Degrees of Community. 216 
Common-wealth well governed without 
Science or Learning, 504 
Commuotions, There are many forts of 
, Commorions. © - -.1'r- 435 
 Adriſements' and remedies againſt 
them. Linn engl: 38 
Iwo meancs to appeale a furious 'peo- 
ple, 1: tn 436 
Adviſements for particular perſons 
. touching commotions. 443- 
Conſc ence. The, power there#f, 268 
Conjurations, The deſcriptions thereof. 


Remedies and adyiſements ignint 
Conſpirarors, 433 
The conſpiracy being diſcoyercd, 
. Whatisto be done, .....- ' _, 434 
Conſpirators muſt rigorouffy be. pu - 
nifhed , but.yet with wiſedome and 
diſcretion, | 434 
And ſometimes pardoned. 
Adviſcments for particular petſo,s, 


Conſpiracies, See ConJuratinns. "a 
Conferexce. Itis 2 troub'eſome thing to 
conferre or diſpute with a foole. 
Confeſſion. A modeſt confo/rion of -—t 
faults healeth che 'malady of our 
; ſouhes, 2 121y 284 
- Boldnefle to fin 1s in ſome ſort brid- 
led by boldneſle to eonfeſſe, 284 
Compgſizon ewvo-fold, © © 


dangerous. 214 
. No Company more dangerous than 2 


' Ars OWne, 215 
The Company of the vulgar ſort of peo- 
. Ple dangerous, 7 


Connſell, Connſellors. : 
Comelithe fourth head of Og 
| | 389 
Counſel! is the ſoule of the Nate. 339 
. E'wo ſorts of Comunſellors. 3990 
Counſellors, what manncr of men they 
mult be, 399,301 
Nothing more dangerous than the 
Counſell of the Cabinet, 39% 
Secrecy the ſoule of Counſell, 373 
Many times good Cornſels have bad 
eyents, 3713343 
We muſt not judge of Corſet by the 
event, 371 
Conqueſts , the ſecond meanes to increaſe 
the Princes treaſare, 394 
Contenpt of a Prunce,the death of a State, 


407 


Hatred armed by Contempr. 408 
Comxtempt of a Prince from whence it 
Proceedeth. 408 
Cont.nexcy required in a Souldier. 418 
A two-fold Con- F Simple. L 580 
emency. 2 Chriſtian. 3: 
To Chriſtian (ontinency ewo things are 


required, 581 
Many degrees of Continency, $32 
Coun!cipaſiion a remedy againſt paſſion. 
240 

Converſation two-fold. 33 
Adviſements tonching ſimple and 
common converſation, 334 
* Adviſements+ rouching Copverſatior 
more ſpeciall, 336 
Countrey life is the couſen of wildome, 
7 217 
The Cowntrey life wholly in exerciſe, 
217 


Countries newly found , ia uſe a thou- 


ſand yeeres before they were found 


boch 1n matter of celigion and policy. 


259. 


pi: - "Tus Tanrs; 

Conpany, Tie (ompany of 2 wicked man Conflancy in a Prince 2 meane to wint 
Att ity, - 72; 

Coveoufue deſcribed, 
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403 


403 

It is a Gangrene, 83 
Thefolly and miſery of Coverouſarſſe 
in five points, 84 
"The counterpa(ſion of Coveraufaes. 5. 
 Afinncill befitting a great perſonage. 
406 


Tt_js ſhewed either by cxaCting” uver- 
much, or by giving too little, > 406 
How a'P rince ſhould govern himſelfe 
herein. - WE 21: 396 
Creaulity, A man muſt not bee oyer-cre- 
dulous except of his beſt friends, 342 
Ctedulity is racher an errour or weake- 
nefle than malice. 166 
The world led with belcefes, 167 
Ciedulity dangerous in a ore 
O. 
Cruelty, a finne againſt nature. . + , g3- 
Ic prgceedeth from weaknefſe., * g8 
It proceedeth from the inward malig- 

. hity of the ſoule., '. - 98 
Cuſtonies of countriesto be eblerycd. 246 
Cuſlome in uncovering the head,firting 
at meat,interring the deadyin apparell, 
in thingsnaturall,- 247 
Cuſtome- a remedy for. the vulgar -ſort 
againſt adveriry, £ 219 
Cuftome is an imperious miftrefle, it 
planteth authority by ſtealth. 323 
It is ſtabliſhed by the help of time. 323 
A compariſon betyvixt Cſtozie 8 law, 
and how they differ, *.. 3234324 
Nothing more ſtrange than the diyer- 
ſity of Cuftomes in the. world. Inftans 
ces of divers, | 324 
An examination” and” judgement of 
thele caſtomes. 325 
The authority of Cxftoze. 317 
It conquereth nature, enforceth-. the 


rules thereof, - 227 
It.dullerh our ſenſes; ; ©4328 
It oyercommeth all difficulty, 3 28 - 


Ir maſtereth our ſoules , belectcs , 
judgements,. | $28 
Qq 
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. TENCE, 


: Cuſtorres and lawes are to be obſerved, 
not for their juſtice but for their reve- 


329» 330 

D: 
: DE”. That is the beſt that is leaſt 
' *—premeditated; 
The preparation before Death, a grea- 
ter torment than the execution, 149 
The day of Death is the maſter day, & 
-. the end crowneth the work,3 455346, 
| Iris an excellent thing to learn to a 

34 

* What we muſt doe to die well, 347 
- A five-fold manner of cariage in Death 
F247 
- To feare Death, ateſtimony of weak- 
; neſle, 347,348 
Death no evil;but a freedome from all 
evils, 348 
It is opinion that makes Death teare= 
__- fall, ; 348 
It is injuſtice in man tofeare Death,, 


He is an enemy to himſelf that feares 
Death Cn7 349 
- If Death were quite taken away , wee 
- ſhould defire it more than we feare it. 


349 

' Remiedies againſt the feare of Death, 
350 

The grievances and excuſes of thoſe 

_ that are fearful of Dea/h,anſwered, 3 51 
Great vertue and long life ſeldome 
meet rogether. 3FI 
Ir is. a folly to feare that that cannot 
be avoided, | 353 
eath in ſRead of taking any thing 


from us, it giveth us all, 353 
To attend Deathis good. 353 
Death is naturall and neceflary, 354 
Ic is juſt and reaſonable, 354 


To be unwilling to die , is to bee un- 
willing to be a man, 355 
Th: fot feareth and fliech Death, 355 
The foole ſeekes and runnes after it, 


149- 


Taz Tasrs. 


the wiſe man attendeth ie, 


355 

| Death equally certaine to all, 356 
To contemune Death is good , if it bee 

' for athing that deſerves jt. 357 


Hee that knoweth not how tocon- 
remne Death expoſeth himſelfe to di- 
yers dangers. 357 
The contempt of Dearth ce the 
boldeſt and moſt honourable exploits 
| 357 
Excellent ſpeeches uttered by many 
great perſonages touching the cone 
rempt of Death, 357 
Many wiſh themſelyes dead , but it 
grieves them to die, 358 
No man cn bee reſolute to die that 


 feares to confront it with open eyes, 


358 
Two cauſes why a man ſhould defire 
Death. 256 
It is a goed thing todie,yhen to live, 
is rather a burthen than a bleſling, z 5g 
A firme beleefe and hope of the hap- 
pineſle of the life to come , is incom- 
patible with the feare and horrour of 
Death, 360 
Whether a man rnay bee his owne 
Executioner, & the author of his own 
Death, | 260 
Reaſons for it and againſt it , and ex- 
amples to prove both, 35,361,363, 
Though it ſeeme by all humane and 
philoſophicall reaſon to be praiſed, 
yet Chriſtianity doth no way approve 
It, 363,364, 
It is a great point of wiſdom to chuſe 
a fic time to die, '364 
It is an a& of charity toe deſire to live 
for the bengfit of another, 364 
There are diyers formes of Death,ſame 
more eaſe than others, 3 64 
That is the beſt Death which is wel re- 
colle&ed in it ſelfe quiet, ſolitatys3 64 
The crue uſe of Death is to make an 


end of our milcries, 556 
Debility in deſiring and chufing, 230 
In poſlefling and uſing. 130 


In 


332 - 
Touching Debility. in vertue y three 
ints to be conſidered, 132 
Debility in policys juſtice, verity,reli- 
gion, . - 0332134 
In policie many miſchiefes-permitted 
. . toavoid greater. 133138 
Debility in juſtice. 1.7 234 
Debility. in, verity , divine , bumane. 
, i. BIT - 
Debilyy in Religion, 136 


In good. and evill , yertue and vice- 


See Religion. 


 Hymane imbecillity carinor endure the 


ſplendor of truth. 7! tz36 


| The weaknefſe of man made God de- 


baſe himſelfe to the baſeft, 136 
Sacrifices ſhamefu]ll markes of hu- 
mane infirmity, ? x36 
T he Sacraments teſtimonies of- mans 
mfirmicy,. 7. 8 66 138 
Repentance, a teſtimony of R—— 
T3 


Othes warkes of infirmity, 138. . 


Debility in a man in what is evill. 
138 


.. Debility in not bearing repulſes. 140 


4% * 
L 


In falſe ſuſpicions and accuſations, 1 40 


| In tendernefle and delicacy. - 140 
In the ſearch of books,. I41 
.In ſudden occurrents, . I41 
In ſybmiſhons, 142 

Defire, The bottomleſie depth thereof. 
| | 8 
Their diſtinRion. - , _ 
F Naturall.. | 89 
Doe naturall. | 


Jabour. _ 


Our Deſ/es gather firength by hope, 


EN > O 
To Defee little is the firſt rylle t6'go- 
yerne our pleaſures or Deſires, jog 
He that is peere in Deſees , 15 rich in 
contentment. | 309 
Tolet looſe the bridle to our De 708, 
35 to continue in perpetual] pain and 
| 71; 12522 2J0S 


Tus TABLE 


- To Defrematurally is the ſecond rule 
to governe our -Fleaſures and Depres, - 


310 
Nature is contented with a little, 310 
Two ſorts of Defrres. '---Q18 


To Deſ,e moderarely,the third rule to 
overne our Deſires drawne to.two 


heads, oo ONS. : 
To Defre by relation, the fourth rule, - 
nts 31% 
| Thecarrere of our Deſires muſt be cir- 
cumſcribed, _. | 311 - 
Demaine, the firſt *meanes to increaſe a 
- * Princes treaſure, ... 394 
- * Tr muſt not be alienated, . 394 


 Drgnities, See Honours. - 
Diſcipline. It is Diſcipline that makes men 


valiant, 417 * 
It is neceſſary in warre, -. 417 
It hath two parts, . 6a7 
Deſpaire, a torment to hope,  .. 90 
Di/5imulation, the Science or ſeed of diſ= -- 
truſt, "= _—o OD 
Neceſſary in princes. how farre —_ 
| , 391 
See SWueraigne. : 


It continues not log undiſcovered, 473 
Two forts of people in whom D1(5i- 


mulation is exeuſab'e,: 473 

D;Nruff required in a Soveraigne how fac + 
forth, | | "14 380 > 
See Soveraigne. : | 


'  _ Open: Diſhuſt,inviteth... to deceive , 


> wand 25 e001 E54: PREREE 2 
Diſiruft of the counſels of another, 
' many times makes a friend an enemy. 

E: , «rh4 03-9081: T . 
Droefion an excellent remedy againſt all : 
- evils, nn bs 128 nr IO 
DI rnkenneſſe, the vice of brutiſh men,and 

of .no worth, and leadeth a man to al 


- Uvnworthy a&ions, 579- - 
© Examples thereof, - 

Doubling as lawfull as to -affirme. 

| . Bc: | 253 

 . There isa kind of Doubring more cer- 
rang than Science. DN 


Qqz + Doubting :; . 


Poubtinygis the ſcience of Sciences.252 
Ic 55 n0.affliction co remaine alywaycs 
in Doubt, | 253 
Ic is an excellent thing to know well 


how to Donbr. 453 
E 
Lefijon or choiſe. Choiſe of things the 
office of wiſdome, 340 
What choiſe to bee made of thoſe 
things that are not evill, 341 
That are cyill, 342 


The choiſe of two indifferent things, 
in all things alike , from whence it 
commeth,. - 341 
Elequence hath no lefſe force and violence 
than the commands of tyrants, 587 


Elog uence, the praiſe thereof, 586 
The deſcription, 586,587 
A ſweet and mild nature not fit for E- 

* foquence. AE. 4 
ObjcRions againſt E /oquence page 

| 507 

Enviecoſen german to Hatred, 95 
Remedies againſt this paſſion. 56g 


Eſtimatio of thingsaccording to their true 
worth, the true office of wiſdom. 38 
_ A two-fold caution touching this Efi7- 
mation. * 338 
There are ſundry things that move 
yulear ſpirits to Eftecrme of things by 
falſe Enſignes, | 338 
Wee mult Efecrme of things by their 
true, naturall anl cflcntiall value, 3 39 
Plurality of things makes a difference 
in the Eftmation, 339 
The parcicular taſtes & judgements of 
men make a difference in the eftimats- 
979 » i | 3 39 
Equality. Againſt the Egualzty and inc- 
quality of riches, - 228 
It is impoſſible to eſtabliſh an Zgqaali- 
| 238 
- Reniuoraride whether lawfull in a 
Prince, 382, See Soveraigre. 


muiewo-fold, fEHNn9! 


53 
Internall : 


Excernall Ev.is conſidered 3 Wayes,539 


Tun TarLlty. £ 


The cauſes of 67 eicher common 204 
generall, or parcicuſar, 539 
Cewo ſorts F'Publike | 
of Evils YPrivate 
The advice againſt publike EvJs, 5; g 
The diſtin&ion of private evits, 54 
The advice againſt them-in generall, 
- J4t 
Particular adviſements- drayyne from 
ourſelyes , and the perſon that offen- 
deth. 54C 
Of outyrard Els conſidered in their 
eftes, 44. 
Generall effe&s, peſtilence, famine, 
war, and the like,very profitable, 544 
Particular effes divers & profitable, 


539 


They are a (choole to the offended oy 
bridle to offenders., a puniſhment ts 
the wicked. | $45 
Of outward Evilsin themſelves, 546 
All evils reduced to the number of ſe- 
ven, $45 
Of inward Evils,tedious and trouble. 
ſome paſſions, 557 
Exchequer offices not to be fold to baſe 


- and mechanicall perſons, 39$ 
pee Treaſure. 
E xercifſe tn Armes what it is, - 418 


Example teacheth with more eaſe, and 
more delight. 0 


5 

Learning by Examples two-fold. "_09 

E xemption from yulgar errours , the firſt 
_ preparative to wiſdome. 2353237 
Exemption fygom paſsions the ſecond 
 Preparative to wiſdome, 439 
Excuſe of ſinne a garment made of fig- 
leaves: 47 hg 4 

_ Inconſiderate excules ſerve for accuſs- 
tions,, .* 2». 245 

E xyc/1ence more firme and affured , than 


| knowledge by Hiſtory, 439 
EF | 

P44 or confederacy what it is. 437 

- Fram whence it arifeth. 437 


| Whether profitable to a Soveraigne. 437 
: Adyle- 


Tarn Tazr x; 
Adyiſcments and remedies againſt ir. 
437 


Adviſements for particular perſons” 
rouching Fafion, 443 
Father. The power of the Father oyer 
his children. 193. Sce Power. 

Feare deſcribed. ', Log 
The malice and tyrannie thereof, i 40 


It cormenterh us with ſheyes of eyill, 


Io 
_ Fare, of al other evils is the greateſt, 
Iog 
It robbeth us of the pleaſure of this 
life. 105 
It proceedeth as well from the want 
ef judgement as of heart. 105 
It perverteth the intire mari. 106 
Te makes us deſperate. x06 
Comforts againſt Feare. 558 
Our Feares are as likely to deceive us 


as our hopes. 558 
Ic proceedeth not onely from the diſ- 
poſition of nature, but from delicate 


education. 558 
States governed with Feare are Never 
durable. 386 
No man can be feared by many , but 
he muſt Feare many, 386 
Felicity what it is. 219 


Field. The Field in 2 battaile gives 
many times a great adyantage. 423 
An excellent thing to bce firſt in the 
Field. 4233 
Fidelity, The dignity thereof. 463 
Foure conſiderations how a man. 
ſhould charge himſelfe in the'keeping 
of faith. 463 
He that gives faith muſt have power 
to doc at. Fa 464 
As touching to whom faith is given, 
it muſt be carefully kept. 464 
A man muſt keepe his faith to whom- 
ſoever, to his ſubje&,toan enemy, a 
thief,the enemies of Religioe4 64,465 
Faith ought to bee given to the two 
latter, theeves and heretikes, 465 
The ſubje& of faub, [465 


- 


Faith or promiſe given and confired 
by an oathris to be performed, - 46p 
Flattery. Flatterers. 

An opinton of greatneſſe is fetled in 
the hearts of Kings by Flatterers.4n5 
No Flattery more dangerous than that 
wherewith a man flattereth himſelfe. 

a. | - ::1, 22 2 000 
F lattery dangerous to every particular 
perſon, the ruine of a Prince & State, 


| 46 
Two ſorts of people ſubje&to Flee- 
{OfJs oo : 469 
Ic is hardly aveided by any. / 469 
It reſembleth amity , bur it is the 
plague thereof, 470 
The deſcription and antitheſis of Flaz- 
tery and true friendſhip. 470 
Folly will not be handled by reaſon but 
authority. 7 335 
Flyght not alwaics to be condemned. 538 
Fo0tmen. A compariſon betwixt Footwere 


and horſemen, 414 
Formaliſts deſcribed. Ig 
Fortitude or valour deſcribed, 534 

The praiſe thereof. 534 


Of imperfe& and falſe yalour, 534 
In Fort;tude foure conditionss 534 
Milicary yalourthe tongue and trum< 
pet of immortalitye $34: 
Fortitude is not a quality of the body 


but of the mind. 536- 
Valour conſiſterh nor inſubrilty , art, 
or induſtry, 534 


It is not fitting for a man of honour 
to try and adventure. his valour ina 
thing yyherin a baſe feſlow. inſtruRed | 
by a rule may-gaine the prize. $36 3 
True yalour muſt ſpring from 2 true | 
ground , not from paſſion, hope of 
gaine, ambition, wearineſle of lite, or 
to prevent Captivity. 537 
Of fortitude or valour in particulars 38 
Itis a vertue imployed againſt all that 


the world accountethevill. . 538-. 
Fortiene may make a man poore, but noc 
vicious. 318 


Qq3 A 


Kman may finde more reaſon to con- 
ene: th his good Fortunes ,, 
gras toc meaty bat. 7:8 
Which hath greateſt poveertn theat- 
fairesof che world, induſtry or Fortx:re 
344 
. The ſaccefſe of affaires in the power 
of Forte, 271 
It makes men happy in deſpight of 
Fertae. | 371 
Poreſight or providence , a remedy a- 
ainſt all evils, 320 
ro attaine this Foreſight. 320 
If we were ſo provident as we ſhould 
bezrve ſhould rronderar nothing. 321 
Friendſhip. friends, FEhe deſcription of a- 
mity or Friezaſhip, 456 
Perfe&amity ts betyvixt two. 455 
Tris the ſoule and life of the World 


| 456 
It is. neceflary and commodious to the 
veale-publike. | - ATE 
Sandry diffin&ions of Friendſhip from 
the cauſes which are foure. 457 + 
From the perſons in three kinds which 
are likewiſe ſabdivided. 478 


From the weakenefſe and diminution 
of Eriezdſhip,according to which there 


is2twofold Friendſhip. 459 
'Fhe difference bervveene common 
Freendſhip and perfe&b. 460 
"Dvwwo meancs to atraine to common 
Friendſhip. | 4609 
& dc(criprion of perfeQt ey. 
461 
Examples thereof, touching judge- 
ments,voods., life. 461 
Of the lofl of Friends. 556 


Friemſhip as it is one of the greateſt 
bleffings of this life, ſo it is moſt cafi- 
ly gotten. $57 


G6 


Arments are not patural;. but arti- 
Gciall, : 


Turn Tan rt, 
Garments the. neſt ofall manaey of vices. 


36 
The truc and lavwfall uſe of Eppurel. 


Glnirony brings loathſome dilſcaſes. 
Goodxeſſe, What Goedneſſe requined. ina 


$79 


530 


Generall, The General ina Campe all in. 


all. 


20 
He ts either the Prince himſelf,cr fick 
as he bath committed the charge unto 
420 

Sundry qualities required in a General), 
ws 429 
He muſt net himſelf, or ſuffer his men 
to attend. the hootie. v4 


4 
Gifts or rewards, hovy to be diſtributed 


by a Prince. 410 


Glory is not the ſalary -and recompence of 


vertue, 58 


Glory com pared to-a Shadovy. 5 3; 
See Ambition ; 


578 


wile man, 277 
Goodneſſe made compleate by the grace 
of God. 23g 
The free gift. of God, 280 


Grace is not contrary to nature , but per- 


_ it. 280 
oneſty made compleas by the Grace 
of God. _ 230 
Grace and honeſty are two things. 280 


H 


P42 c4nothing in the werld tormen- 


tech-us mote. - 9 + 
He that hateth is the patient, andthe 
hated the agent. | 4 
How to defend our ſelves againſt this 


paſſion, 565 
Hatred the murtherer of a Prince, 
405 

What it is. and from whence irpro- 
ceadeth. , 406 
Health deſcribed, 17 
Ir is the riched preſent rlaae natnwe can 


beſtoyy upon us. x7 
s | —_ ; ; It 


en meas =o 


feris commonao us with beats. 18 


Health how maimtamet!. 18 
How dcftroyed.. 18 
ealth is in-the body, thar which ho- 
neſty is in the ſoule. : 340 
Frearing'the obje@thereot. 37 
Thepreheminence of Hearing. 44 
The Organe of Hearing #he cares. 4 4. 
Faitheommeth by Hearne. 44 
#eneſies ſpring from men reſolute in'opi- - 
'NLON, ' 254 
An Academicke or Pyrronanwas nee 
ver Hererphe. 255 
Hyporrafee, 2 diſguiſed lye. 273 
Hertharmakes profeſſion thereof hves 
112 great paine, | | 472 
Hy pecriſie nawarall in women, 8 473 
Hopefty required ma Mag | 


Y3t2 
Honeſty the firſt principall and funda- 
mental part of 'wifdomes 2:56 
Maſques of Fonrefty,or Hoge/fy out of 
wrong ends. | 266 
Tc is dangerous to judge of the Fone- 
F9 or diſhoneſty of a man by his aQi- 
ONS, 266 
True Honeſfy how 'to diſcover it. 


267 


Vulear Honefy according'to the ſtile 
of the vorld. Ss, 267 
A. deſcription of true m_ 268 
Honeſty harh it featin the foute, 268 
Nature-cnjoyneth Honeſty. 268 
Every man ſhould be, or ſhould defire 
to be an Honeff man , becauſe hee is a 
man, | +268 


A man muſt not bee Honeff for any 
outyward confideration, 269 
True Honeſty accidentall. 26g 
Nature teacheth Honefiy. 270 


A true Hoveft min is perpetually x79. 


xef, at all cimes and in '2ll places. 


| 270 
True Honeffy wehat it is« 296 
The diſtinftion of rtuc Honeffy, 2976 
Honeſty rem the conteprion. 276 
Three degrees of Honeffy > natural, 
acquized, compoſed, "378 


Tat Tarr.” 


Fonour. The deſcriptionthereof. 223 


_ tmheeprincipall tiles or places. 


husbandry. - 


Honefly is naade comptezt und perfe@ 
'by ths prace nn. 28s 
Honeſty like agaod Organift, _. .z00 
'Hontfly and prace are wo things, the 
one may beyichout the other. 30281 
Honeſty and picty muſt be joyned to- 


gcther. - 324 
Of thoſe that take no care of Honeſty 
but Religion. 


EILEEN 2 
A man muſt not be an HoxeF MO; "6 
cauſe there is a Paradiſe and a Hell. 


3 


It ixa matter of ſmall momenc, 234 
Hour performed and perfettell lin 
| 224 
It goes a courſe circular like the Sun. 

234 
To what aQtions Honogris due. 225 
Hozour no common & ordinary gueſt. 


225 . 


Three things required unto Hoxaur - 
225 

The deſire of Honozr though a power- 
full paſhon, yer profitable, 225,226 
Markes of Hazowr. . 226 
Hononrs are wrongfully called ;geods, 
: .| $44 

Loſflſe of Hogours,rather a gainetthan 
a loſle. | 58s 
Honours the torches of envicyjealoufic 
ou! $65 

A man ofa generous {pixit contemnes 
Honour, 


menand footmen, 


| | : 3. NIE 
Houſhold husbandry,the duties arcithree. 
There is nothing more beamtifull k 49g 


a touſholdwell and peaceably govers 
Dameſticall zhornes pridke becauſe 
they are ordinary... 13 44 C34 489 
Fire rules or precepts touching -goldd 
48 9,499 
Qq 4 Heuſ - 


| 556 
Hope inflames deſire. go 
Horſemen. A compariſon betyyeen Hoyfe- 
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Hushands , What power they haye over 
_ theirwives, - 19k 
| Particular duties of the Hisþand to- 
wards his wife. 487 
Hymors, to bee fubjeR to them. is a 
great Vice. 334 


| I 
JFatoufe deſcribed. 95 
' The weakneſle thereof, 95 
The venome thereof. 95 
Remedies againſt it. 568 


Texorence a fitter remedy againſt evils 
than knowledge. | 502 
We are ignorant of much more than 
yvee knove. 5M 252 
The cauſes of our T7#oraxce mfinite. 

- B23 
There is a kindof 7gxoraxce morc 
| learned than Science, 252 

Imagination is hot. 50 

| Dany difterences of the 1magination. 


F2 
The 1magination is ative & Rtirring, 


5a 


To the 1magination What doth pro- 

petly belong. | 52 

"The effe&s of the Imagination mar- 

vellous and ' F Beay. 

range im the LSoule, 

' Tn this faculty of the ſoule doth opi- 
nion lodge. | 70 

God is the higheſt pitch of 'our 7ma- 

HMATLONe ; 


' Princes treaſure, 3944395 
Great /mpoiis to bee laid 'upon ſuch 
.merchandize as are vitious. 396 
Impoſitions not without the conſent of 
the ſubje&s: 3 295 
See Subſudies. 


Impoſitiens to bee levied upon the 
goods, notthe heads of men. 396 
Impoſitions axe equallyty be laid upon 
alti2 21/1200 294955507050 £7. gg 


Tu rn Tazin; 


- 68 


- 299. 
»poſis rhe fourth meanes to inrich a. 


Exceſſive I!mpeſitions have a reſems 
blance of Tyrannie. 407 
Inequality good, ſo moderate, 229 
. Inequalizy of goods proceedeth from 
many cauſes, 3229 
Ince. It is not nature but lawes and cu. 
ſomes that makes 7ace/# a lin in the 
_.Collaterals. 327 
Iaduſirythe more honeR, certainegglori- 
ous. 349 
Igdgement. Apoint of wWiſdome to judg 
of all things. 213 244 
What it is to judge , and vyhat of all 
things. 2433244 
Mans worthieft profeſsion is to Iudge. 
2 
To deprive man of Zudgement Bos 
naake him no more a man but a beaſt, 
"ac 
A wiſe man carieth himlſelfe accord be 
te the cuſtome of the world,reſervin 
ſtill the 7#dgement of things to him- 
ſelfe. 246 
Examples hereof. 247 
A man can never erre in Iudgement, 
following naturall and univerſall rea- 
ſon. 24$ 
Oppoſitions and contradiQions the 
_ true meanes to exerciſe this Tyudeing 
office. 249 
Dilation or putting off of 14dgemens, 
upon what propoſitions .it is founded, 
| | - 250 
Tucontinency, 
| Conjugall Iycontinency 18 a breach of 
all lawes. | | 532 
Infamy. Divers kinds of 1nfarmy. 555 
Infelicity What it is. 219 
Inferiours. The duty of jinſerioars to- 
wards their ſuperiours. confiſteth in 
two points, \ $32 
Tnfirmity. Sec Debiliry. 
Ingratiinde. Te is. a ane againſt nature, 
without all excuſe, & there is nothing 
init but baſe diſhoneſty & ſhame. 484. 
A compariſon þbetwixt 1ngraisiude 
L0q revenge.” :,-.-., : 484 
in 


PajuPice. Taſome cafes whether lavvfull 
in a Prince. 38% 
See Soveraigne. 

1Tu/tice rwo-told. 134,447 
Auftice cannot be execured without the 


mixture of ſome wrong. —& 134 
teftice many times done by-injuſtice 
and deceit. 134 


Tuftice neceſliry in a Soveraigne. 377 
Without it States are. but robberies. 
377 
See SAUCTAIENE. : 
A ſpeciall uſe of u{fice to condemne 
one, that he may. ſerve for an example 
unto others, 509 
Tuſtice defined, . 44S 
It comprehendeth the duties ot-cvery 
particular perſon, which are two-fold, 
446 


Tae firſt and originall Ju/zce. 446. 


Tuftice in praQtice diftinguiſhed. 447 
Diſtributive uFice hath wo parts.444 
There 15 no true-1#Ffiice in the world. 

448 
A great defeR is in diſtributive 1#5t;:e 

443 
It puniſketh, but rewardeth not. 448 
Three principall parts of Iuftice. 449 
Of the 7uftice and duty of man to- 
yard hinaſelfe. 449 
Adviſements touching the ſame. 449 
Of the duty and Is/fice of man to- 
wards man. 455 
This duty hath many parts reduced to 
two. 455 
That private 1uFice that is obſerved in 
a family, is the Image and ſource of a 
cCommon- weale. 486 
Impriſoument. See Captivity. - 
Innovators. Innovations. 


Innovators dangerous; 424 
iBlaovations muſt bec yyrought by lictle 
and little, 404 
Againſt Innovators. = 
Tnmovators haye alyayes glorious and 
plauſible titles. 331 


Intelligences. Intelligence 3 ſubtilty.com- 


Tns Tavis. 


mon among Prinees, . 388 

Wrought in ſome by perſiwaſtons, bur. 

eſpecially by penſions. 382 
Inſiruftion. 


The 17xfiruffion of a Child reduced 
unto three points. | 
The forming of the ſpirit, ? 
The ordering of the bod * 495 
| he ruling of-the manners 
The firit generall advice touthing, 72» 
flrufinr, to guard the eares- and the 
8YCS, | | 496 
Thelſecond generall advice touching 
the choiſe of 1n//ruFors , conference, 
bookes. 296 
The third generall adyice touching 
ſweet and mild carriage. 497 
Two forts of meanes of 7z/frufions, 


Precepts, l 
by 2 Debs: | us 
In#ruffion by way of queſtioning, an 
excellent thing: "IS: 
Examples to prove it. FIL 
In0rutt; The mind. FI2 
#ſ/1uttions fo, Tho hoch; - 
Zafruftions touching mauners.. 5 145 
It is for JSoe 514 
fold, for JGood, i 
Invention. From the ſufficiencie of in-i 


yention have proceeded tho'e work:s 
that have raviſhed the wo ld wita ad- 


miration, 62,62, 
Invention doth not onely imitate na 
ture, bur excels it. 62= 


K. 


Þe Nowledge of our ſelyes , the firſt 


thing we areto learne. I,22S 
Enjoyned to all by all reaſon. L 
By this Kzowledee man ariyerh ſooner 
and better ro the Xzowledze of God.z 
Ir'ts the beft inſtruction to wiſdom. 3 
The Kzowledge of our ſclyes workes 
ſhame. 4 
Fatſe-meanes to know our ſelves. .5,6 
'T rne meanes to know our ſelves. & - 
Lo 


To the perfe& Knowledge of quriclvs 
Gve things are to be canlidered-1n our 
humane nature. 7. See Science. 

Knowledge unprofitable , without ap- 


plication of what-yve.learne. 507 
He only that is-wiſc knowes himſelte. 
235 


The Knowledge of our ſelves very rare 


235 
The Xnowledge of the perſons with 
whom, and the affiires about-vyhich, 
neceſſary ina yviſe man, 338 


King. Sce Sqveraigae. 
L 


T boxr required in a Souldier, 418 
Law. Mulci plicity of Lawes a ceſtimo- 
nieof a fick common-wealth. 378 
Ic is folly in man to preſcribe Lawes 
and rules that exceed the uſe and ca- 
Pacity of men. 207 
The Lawof AMefes in his Decalogue, 
is an outward publike copic from 
which all the Zawes are taken. 271 
Reaſon the life of the Law. 372 


Larineſſe or ſlowneſle. 
A man muſt conſult ſloyly, exccute 
ſpeedily. | 344 


Leaynes. Many ſorts of Leagues 399 
eazues egher perfetuall , or limited. 
| 400 
Learning. A learned man like a Crow 
decked with the feathers of other 
Birds, 503, See Sciexce. 
Learning and wildome go ſeldeme to- 
gether. The reaſon thereof. 593 
Learnize doth intoxicate the braine, 


505 
Learning the proper meanes to wil- 
dome. 506 
Learning marreth weake wits , pertee 
Qeth the ſtrong. '507 
Liberty rwo-fold. 220 


Liberty of the mind two-fold. 242 
Liberty of judgement wherein jt conk- 
itech | 242 


Tur TanDrnez. 


Ic is nacurall,violentgcommon'to al,8 6 


The ,greataft tyrcannierthat maybe :to 
-bridle the Liberty of the ſpirie.” 246 
A monſtrous thing.to defize to have al 
things freebody,members,gvods,and 


Not his (picit. 261 

Liberty of will muſt be iu highefteem 

with a wiſe man. 261 

Two opinions in the ywerld touching 

this Liberiy, 26x 

Liberality required in a-'Soveraigne, 386 
See Sqveraigne, 

A two-fold Liberality. 236 
Sce Soveraigue. 

It mult be with meaſure, 337 


Liherality not any of the royal yertnes 


: 387 
Lying. The foulneſle and kurt thereof, 


| 474 
It is the part of ſlaves to lye , of free- 
men to ſpeake the truth. 472 


Life. T heeſttmation thereof, 118 


1 he length and brevity of Life. 119 
Nane comparab eto man in the jj} 
imployment of his Life. 229 
We have Life enough, but we husband 
itnot well. I31 
A deſcription of the Life of man. 1 
Our Lyfe the entrance and end of a 
Tragedy. | 121 
It hath many dikommodities I22 
Three ſorts \ ward. 4 
- Dameſticall.> 212,21 

hand — "I 44s 


A compariſon of the ſociable Li/e 


with the ſolitary. 312 
A compariſon betwixt the life in 
co mmoa and 18 private, 216 
A compariſon betweene the countrey 
Lifeand the Citizens, 217 
Love vitions. | 
T bree principall kinds of this Love to 
which all the reft are-referred, | 
Ambition. 
Covetouſneſle. 78 
Carnall love. ' 


Carnall Zove a furious paſſion, $6 
It 


Tr is i9nominious, and why?" 
—_— not ſhamefull becauſe natu- 

rall, . a7. 
Being well ordered it is neceſſary. 87 
The ſhame that is in ic atificiall. 82 


In what ſenſe vicious. $8 
7 0 
Mi-g/trares. 

Magiſtrates of divers degrees. 206 

Tn the preſence of the Soveraigne they 
have no power toc l 226 
Magiſtrates cannot alter their judges» 
ments. 206 


For what cauſe Magiſtrates are. ordai- 
ned. $2T 
To hunt aud ſeeke after publike chir- 
ges,it is baſe and vile, more baſe to get 
them by bribery. 528 
How aMaz!ſtrate ought to prepare 
himſclfe before hee under-goe the 
charge. 528 
A generall deſcription of Magiſtrates. 

The duty of Magiſtrates as touching 
the Soveraigne' and private man, 529 


530 
How is he to-carry himſelfe. touching 
thoſe commands that are repugnant to. 
the Law of God. =o 
A Magiſtrates ſervant of the common- 
wealth,a ſpeaking Jaw. $30 
His office is eſpecially in two things. 

330 
Better for a Magiftrateto: bee ſevere than 
gentle. | ; $31 
To diſcharge wel his effice wo things 
required, 


Haneſty 
w 3 Courage. J IIS 
Mag fhaces very awe and paiive are 


paintull, not defircd but by feeble and 
ficke ſpirits. ia TE 582 

1,mity required In raigne, 
__— __ $008) 41218. -_ —_ f 
Magnavinwy required _— - 


Tar Tantx, 
$6: Mas conſidered? 


27 alt bir pong; ah? 


Max frame orformation two-fold; 8 
Aa7 made laſt, and'imade to SOvernes. 
| g 


members, 


Manan Epitome of the whole world.& 
— by deliberation and' coun 


Created naked, upright, and the = 
fon-why,. a 
Mans body of what matter framed. 16 
Made before the ſoule. Ig 
In whar place framed, vyhen concci- 
ved,changed, formed, in groffe, joyn- 
ted , organized , firſt furniſhed with 
in{traments for fenſe, endowed with. 

aSoule, | 16, 11 

Max divided into two parts, which is 

the firſt and generall dillmfion of 

Man. | 1h 

Dividedinto three parts, 13 

Mars body divided'mto parts, 

3 Inward... 3 
Outward, 

T he inward of two ſorts. - 
Spread through the body. 
Aſſigned to acertaine place. C *3 

Mans body divided iata foure zegions 

or degrees, 1.4 

The outward | Singular. I 5,15 

of two ſorts. 4 Doable. | 

Peculiar properties in the body of 


L2,&3 


Man. L-6 
Divers habits., 17 
The goods of the body, health,heau- 
ry, &c I7 
The veſtments of the body. 323 
Nakednefle in caan naturall, 2A 


Main compared. to-24 common-weal, 7 4 
Man conſidered by comparing. him. 
with all other creatuies. 106 
Man bach-many things common: rrieh. 
other creatures, many diltexent, 107 
Man is fingular =_ excellent yu" S 
things above-other creatures , and-in 
_—_ beafts have the ſuperiority. = 


I 09; 
- - 
The 
a - : 1.” 
2 
&* <<. 


" 
| ©. \ 


"The ad yantage of underflanding and 
_ other ſpiriruall faculties that Man hath 
. above beaſts , the ſourſe of all thoſe 


evils that oppreſle him. 113 
Which the more vertuous or yiclous, 
a Max or a beaſt. ; 116 
Man doth vainely glorific himſelfe a- 
bovye beaſts. | 146 
he conſideration.of Max by his _ 
4 I! 


2 The , onſideration of Mar by his man- 
ners humours, conditions. 123 

* Thedeſcriptions the wiſe have given 
unto Maz. Notc in Man four things, 
123 

Man the moſt miſerable, yet the molt 
arrogant creature inthe world, 124 


More vanity in the ſpirit of Manzthan 
in the body. I 24 
Man weake in policy, juſtice,verity,re- 
ligion. I33 
Weak in what is evill. 138 
Mans inconſtancy. 


143 
Max a creature of all other moſt hard 
to be ſounded, 
Mai mulery it ſelfe. 144. See Miſery. 
Man born to ſorrow. 1 47.Sce Sorrow. 
The conſideration of Man by thoſe 
yaricties and differences that are in 
him. | 169 
Whereof there are five parts, 173 
Divers ſhapes of men, 172 
Differences of men in body, ſpirit,re- 
ligion, manners,174. Y3ſage. Facc. 
Nothing more beautifull inthe body 
.of Max than the viſage, I9 
Seven {ſingularities in the yiſage of 
Man. Ig 
Diverſity of viſages very profitable and 


neceſſary for humane ſociety. 20 
The viſage the throne of beauty and 
loye. ” 9 


Thedeſcription ofa beautiful Face.z 1 
Divers beautics of the face according 
to-Diyers Countries. 2I 
The beauty of the viſage demonſtrates 
the beauty of the ſoule, 


Tan Tani. 
Im poſſible to 6nd two in alt things 


alike, | 
4 Differences of men in thei r degrees, e- 


21 Marzage approved by the ſon of God,iv7 
prov ke JON 0! i 


'>5 


ſtates, charges. 18r 
Differ ences of men drayvn from their 
divers profeſſions and conditions of 
life. . 2IL 
Dffferences of men drayvne from the 
fayonrs and disfayours of nature and 
fortune, 21 


5 Man the ſuperintendent,the keeper of 


nature,of the world,of the workes of 


God, 244,245 
M4a# 15 a Body and a You], The offices 
of both. 306 


The dutie of Man towards himſelte 
conliſteth in three points. 


452 

Manners. 
Divers Manxtrs and: conditions of 
people. I75,176 


The cauſes of theſe diverſities, 177 
Manners requiſite ina Prince, 388 
Sec Soveraigne. 


Manners the third hcad of provifion.388 
Mazaers the [econd part of diſcipline. 


418 
Inſtruions touching manners. 5 14. 
Two- (Bad. y Bad and good 
fold forLGood. which they are. 
$14,505 


Marriage the fountaine of humane ſocic- 


tie, 184 
ObjeQions againſt Marjages. 184 
The bandof Marriage unjuſt, 184 


Marriage Corrupteth good and great (pi- 


I1tS, 1384 
Ic hindereth the contemplation of 
things celeſtiall. 135 
It hindereth ſuch as delight in travell, 
i85. 
It robbeth the weale-publike of many 
great things, 126 
Anſiers to rhe objeftions made a- 
gaiinſt Marriage. 136 
The beſt meane for the multiplication 
and preſervation of mankind, 186. 


—_— 
a 


I: is wholly good or wholly eyill, 18 7: 
Ic is a worke that confiſteth' of many 
parts, s 187 
The cauſe why ſo few good Mareages 
are found, 187 
A ſimple deſcription and ſummary of 
Maria ge, I 87 
Two things effentiall unto a_— 
I8 
Equility, Inequality, 288 
Equality in Mariage confiſterh of a 
perfe& commutiication and commu- 
nitic of all things. 138 
Inequality agreeth With all lawes and 


policies. on 13g 
Reaſons of ſupet iority and infetioricy 
out of the Scriptures. 189 


Chriſtianity conſidereth not of Marj- 
age,by reaſons purely humane, 1gt 
Two ſorts of duties of Maricd folke, 


437 

An adviſement touching the uſe of 
Mariage,i ; 488 
Miſerics of Princes in their Mariapes, 
202, 203 


Mariage firſt inſtituted by God him- 
felfe. .. 186 
'The loye of Maried couples,partakers 
of friendſhip in a ſtrait line , and of 
Collaterall friendſhip, 
Matrimoniall friendſhip , two fold 


. . 459 
Three reaſons why Matrimonial 
friendſhip cannot attaine to the per- 


fe&ion of friendſhip, +. "00 
Meditation a remedy forthe wile againſt 
adverkty. 319,320 


Meditation prepareth the ſoule & con- 


firmeth it againſt all aſſaults, $20 
Reade more of » Meditation. 451 
Memory. | 
The Memory moilt. 


| 12.3 ſ9 

/ Itis the Guardian or Regiſter of all 
ings apprehended by the ſenſe. 47 
Three kinds of diffcrences of Mems- 
FI 


rie. Po 
The Sciences of the Memory. 51 


Tus Tariz 


4583 


The Memory of the three faculies of 

-* the Soule the leaſt, RD WELE | - 
Memory (omerimes taken forthe ſoule 
and underſtanding, *, .{'” ** 768 
Mecmg:y requilite in t hree ſorts of peo- 
Ce. . .- ,68 
AMemoy, the trealure of Science, For 
Many with a Memory fully tuft , con- 
tinue fooles,. * 596 
Military profeſſion... .: : ap 
The praiſe and diſpraiſe thereof, 218 
Mad. EEE c:...fnolfn | 
Particular adviſements touching. the 

: 1:1 © 99 


oO ons” - 
An is1ſery it ſelfe, -.., 144 
Man is miſerable in regard of his ſub- 


- 


Nance, his entrance into the world, his 


continuance, his end, 147 
Miſerable in the diminiſhing of his plea- 
ſures, Gd 12 1.2 1.246 
In forgiving of evils. .. .  _ 246 
Miſerable by memory & anticipation, 148 
Miſerable by the unquiet ſearch of mi- 
ſeries, | "2 « -- 1249 
A greater miſery to bee ambitiouſly 
miſerable than not to know it, notto 
 Feeleit ar all __ I50 - 
Miſerable in .the remedies of miſery, 
| 150 
No miſery taken away but by. ano- 
ther, whether in body or ſoule, 151 
M;/7;y cor porall, ſpirituall, 351,152 
Aiiſery in regard of the underſtanding. 
oF I52z 
A Catalogue of miſcries inthe under» 
ſtanding. 153, 1545155 
Mzſeries tn regard of the will, 156 
A Catalogus of Miſciies in he Wh, 
Iy0,157 
Myſeries of Princes and Sovecraignes, 


202 
Modefty required ina Souldier, 419 
Monarchy. | 
Of the three Soveraigne- States , the 
Monarchy is the more ancient and ma- 
xfticall, ; \ 18x 
" Mania 


- 


Munition = by | ; 
The principal provifions and Muni- 
ziazs of. warre are three... 


Money. F 413 
SZ Armes.. >. - 

Vicuals. 

Ature enjeyne honeſty: 268 

Nature teacheth honeſty. 270 


 Naiurethe firſt findamentall. Jaw of 


, 
% - 


©'We muſt follow Nature, as a gtid and 
miſtris, Ef D 37 2 

' :Natwrehowto bewmderſtood, 272 
' More examples of patience,conſtancy 
and other yertues among Peſants led 
by the condu@ of Natwre, than thoſe 
that are taught in Schooles.- 273 
Art preferred before Nat, = 274 
Nothing of Nature known in us.27 5 
'Natwieleſt in-man, and to be ſought in 


' beaſts - | 276 
Al the vvorld followeth Nature, excepr 
man only. 276 


- The remedy to corre& and reforme 
© bad Natures. : 277 
- There is no accident in the world, 
 Vyhich may happen unto us, Wherein 
Natzre hath not prepared an aptneſſe 
to receive it, and to returne it to our 


- content, DES | 318 
Neteſsitie, an enemy invincible. 423 
- A violent Schoole miſtris,, 424 

It ſharpneth cowardlinefle, 424 
Newu:rality, or Newers. 
Newters odious toall men, 445 


Nobility according to divers nations and 
judgements, hath divers kinds, 220 
Nob;lily defined, "” 221 
Two things in perfe& Nobility, 221 
Some think one ſufficeth,vertue with- 
Out race, or race without vertue, 221 
Nobility purely naturall is another 
mans quality, not his own. 221, 222 

Jt may light upon avitious man , 223 


Tuz Ta LE. 


od, a lightning, aray of the Divini-' 


Perfonall'and acquired Nobjlitie, mor 

ancient than Hm, natarall, * = b 
Naturall and acquired together, make 
perfeR honour, - 232. 
The Xobilzie that is given by letters 
patents diſhonourable. 223 


Nowriſhment. | 
What Wouriſhment (belides the day) 
» fitteſt for an infant, 493 
Nurſe, ? 
What choice to be madeof a Nnſe.q93 
The mother the trac & naturall Nur/c 


493 
. O 


()-—_—_— of infirmitie, See Deb;- 
— We, | 
Obedience more neceſſiry for the yyeale- 
publike than command. 183 
Obligation. | 
© There is a two-fold Obligation, 48 3 
. Adive, Paſive. 143) | 
Rules concerning the latter, 48 4. 
Obſtinacy in opinion. 167 
en prone to nothing more than to 
 glve way to their own opinions, 167 
A vice proper to Dogmaziſts,  - 167 
© "Two meaanes to captivate the beleefes 


' of men to our opinions, 167 
Fundamentall propofitions, 1267 . 
Celeſtial} revelations. 168 


Obitinacie in opinion accuſeth a man of 


many vices and/imperfe ions, = Y3 6 
Offences ot Injuries, .- 7 = 
. Whereſoever we ſhall find men; wee 
ſhall find injuries. | 


p4 
: Necefsity to offend from wrltence ir | 
commeth, _ $42 
It is a weaknefſe of the mind not to 
know how to contefnne offence,”'s 43 
Like good husban ds wee muſt make 
profit of the injury that is offered us, 
@ Tnnay' rh "* 17a 
An advice how to beare Offences. 544 

Old age. 1 | | 4 IIS 5 
' The infirmities of 0/4 age more'in 
uumber than ef youth, I » 
Old 


Old men twice children, I22 
Old age condemneth pleaſures , and 
yrhy ? | ©, KS 
The vices of 0/dage, what they arc, 

| + SIS 
Opinion defined, 70 


Opinion uncertaine, unconſtant, fleet- 
ing, the mother of all miſchicfes,the 


vide of fooles, . 70 
The world led by Opinion. 70 
All Opinions we have from authority. 

"gt | 71 
| inconſiderate Opinion formed in 
the ſaule by falſe reports. 75 
Opinion. the pit whereout the paſſions 
ariſe, : | * 77 
A'thouſand Opinions far one truth, 243 
No 0pjnion held byall, ..., 250 
The inconyeniences that proceed from 

an Opinion of Sciences, 254 
Oration Oratonr. 


An Qration good tq chcourage ſouldi- 
e's, | | 42.4 
An Orazour mult firſt pur,on thoſe paſ- 
Lions, which hee would irre up in 0- 


thers, "I 587 
An 0ratoxr the true Phyſician of the 
ſoule. 588 


Order neceſſary in warre , and mult bee 
kepr for divers cauſes, and after a di- 


vers manner. 418 

Order well kept maketh an army in- 

Vincible, 418 
| P? 

ERts. 


Theduty of Parents hath foure fuc- 
ceſlive parts , according xo thoſe foure 
benefits that achild ought to receive 
ſucceſſyely from his parents, life,nou- 
riſhment,inſtra&ion,communication, 
92 
The firſt duty which Ss _- 
generation, little accounted of,though 
3s neceflary as education,” '' ' 491 
Adviſements touching this firſt duty, 
that is, the begetting of male children 


Taz, Tazr ny 


y ſound, wiſe - judicious, They are iphe, 
£ 092 
Adviſemencs er rules touching theſe- 
cond duty after the birth of the infanr, 
wherin 4. thinggamuſt be obſeryed49 3 
- An inſtru&ion very important touch- 
ing the third duty, of Pajerts, which 
concernes the inſtrution of children, 
{o ſoone as they are able to ſpeak, 494 
In a ſtate all depends upon the inſtru- 
ion of children, 49 5. See nfljudiion, 
 Theſeyerity of Parents in the educa- 
rion of their children condemned,497 
Flattering indulgence as greata fault, 


| 499 
Particular adviſements touching the 
midd, 4 4. 24-5 499 
. Parents: love: greater towards: their 
. Children, than their childrenitowards 
them, rotates 205 ct 5/2 4 BG 
Tho reaſons thereof, 516 . 
The true fatherly love in communica» 
ting with his children, being come to 


yeeres of diſcretion, .-. | '5I7 
Pajents mult not be too auſtere ts their 
children, bh 517 


The duties of Parents and children is 
reciprocall , and reciprocally naturall, 


| 490 
A penalty laid upon the Parez/s for the 
ill conditjons of their children, 4gr 
Parents doubly obliged to bring up 
their children. 491 

Paſiions in generall. E 

Paſsion deſcribed. . 7'F 
How they riſe and kindle themſelves 


in Us. 220 
' Theiragitation, y: 1211 00 
Diyers degrees in their fotce of agita® 
tion. _ | 74 


Their vice and irregularity, - 974 

The diſtinRion of the paſsions accor- 

ding to their ob je& and ſubje&, 76 

Every paſsion moved by the appearance 

and opinion of what 1s good,or vhat 

Iiilh *- ©" 44.0208 
| _ baſrions 


| Paſiions concupiſcib piſcible fie, - 76 
"Jraſcible five * + 
-- Bxemption from Paſtions the ſecond 

epaxative to wiſdome, 239 

- "Remedies 2gainftP aſ5i095 , many and 

- different, good and evill. 239 


Pafsions arc farre. more cafily avoided 
: than moderated, 241 
Paſsionate affeQion troubleth al,enforceth 
the will, deceives the judgement,263 
. -Reaſon to perſwade Patience in fick- 
« nefle. I $47,543 
. .- Examples of - P atzc1ce. 549 
Peace good in all reſpeQs, tothe vanqui- 
ſhers and yanquifhed, . 426 
. Treatiſes of- Peace doe well ſucceed 
when they: are concluded under a 
Buckler/ ff i 426 
It muſt be free without fraud and hy- 
pocriſie. 427 
P urtakers. 
There are two ſorts:of Partakers, 445 
Foure not Partakers. 
Paſtor. 
' A Paſtor a farre more noble calling 
than that of a Monke or Hermit, 214 
Peaanties.  - 
A Pedantie deſcribed, 159 
No people more ſottiſh , none. more 
prelumpruous, - 159 
See more of this in the 3. Book 
Chap. Pedanties haye, a good opinion 


of themſely es. 166 
People. 

Northern People, their qualities and 

conditions, 176 

Sontherne , their,qualities and condi 

r19ns. 176 


\ Three ſorts 'and degrees of People in 
theaworld, 177 
They of the lovver range reſemble the 

-earth.they of the middle the aire,they 
of the higher the firmament it ſclfe. 

A 27 8 1 79 
- - The People a ſtrange beaſt with many 
|. heads, a08 


Tas TaBtet. 


i 


TT” - . 


A large deſcriptionof the Pwpl, or 
vulgar ſort. 268 20992 10 

- He that would bee wiſe muſt Wayes 
ſuſpe& whatſoever pleaſeth and is ap- 
proved by the People , Dus platere po- 


reft popup, cni placet virtus ? 238 
Perfettion. 

Three degrees of peifeftion, 278 
Pleaſure, 

The higheſt Pleaſure hath a figh and 

complaint to accompany ir. I31k 


Pleaſines rarexcome not willingly, and are 
Never Pure. | I47 
The greateſt pleaſures rouch not ſo 
neere as the lightcſt griefes, 147 
It is an equall fault to condemne all. 
pleafires, and to abuſe them, 307,308 

 Temperanceis the rule of our Pleaſures 
” ron 07 

It is a fantaſticall opinion cenerally to 
condemne all Pleaſures, 308 
Rules how to moderate our Pleaſares 


and deſires, reduced to foure. 309 
Two ſorts of Pleaſures, LUO 
The deſcription of Pleaſure. $72 


The Epicure makes it his ſoyeraigue 
good; F7 > 
Reaſons againſt Pleaſwe, and reaſons 
for Its - 57 3 
DiftinRions of Pleaſure, 310,311,574 
Pleaſmre aquality not greatly ambui- 
| $74 
Spiritual pleaſures more durable, bodily, 
| but ſhort like a fire of ſtrayy. 574-7 55 
Adviſements how to govyerne our 
| ſelves in; our Pleaſitres. 575 
Naturall pleaſures what they are. '575 
Rules of wildome concerning ?/eaſire. 


X | ; F&1 
The Rule of naturall Pleaſyves confi- 
ſeth in three points. 575 
Agreat miſery to a man to. enthrall 
himſelfe to his Pleaſures. and of recrea- 
tions to make them neceſsities. 576 
A man muſt take heed of their trea- 
ſon, their ſting, 576 
—_ Ny Pleaſures 


Pleaſares ill valued weakneth the vi- 

sour both of ſoule and body,” $576 

Sundry inconyeniences that ariſe from 

the want of government in pleaſures. 

S717 

Pietie neceſſary in a Soveraigne, 377 
See So 'erdigne. 


An Iaftruction to piety, conſiſting of 


five duties, 
Know 'edge of God, 
Honour. 
Tirie, 
Service in { ay. p - n 
| Livy 


rayer. 
The Lavvfull nſe of his name. 
Piety and probity mult bee joyned to- 
{24 '- ; ZOL 
Of thoſe which have pzery withour 


probicy,probuy without piery. 302 
Both theſe compared. O2 
Polygamy. Some accuſe Chriftianity for 
taking it aWay-. 99 


Polygamy helperth to-multiplicatio.191 
The reſtraint of po!ygamy the-canſe of 


many aduiteries, | 291 
Aniwers to the objeQions made for 
Polygamy. Ig 
Polygamy divers. 192 


Poverty Riches and povertythe ground 
of all diſcords. 228, See Kiches. 


Poveriyrwo-fold. 553 


If we live according to nature & rea- | 


ſon,we ſhall alvwayes find that which is 
ſufficient;if according to opinis,yvhilft 
wee live we ſhall never find it. 553 
Want of things ſuperfluous,rarher to 
be deſired than feared. — 
This want is more juſt , more rich, 
more peaceable , more certaine than 
abundance. $54 
The life of a poor man like unto thoſe 


that laile neere the ſhore. 555 
power two- \ Private. ' 180 
Private ſubdivided, 130 
Publike ſubdivided, 130 


Power lubaltera hath many degrees, a8 


Tuz Tanis, / 


The power of the hmiband over fic 

" wife, 189, See Huvband. y LL 
The power of the father overhischil- 
dren, | SE 
The power of Soveraignes. 339 
See $02 _—- 

: Monarchall, 3 
Fir 6 Ariftoeraticall + , 1h 
rluee-fold, } Democraticall WE > 
Every one' of theſe governed after 2 
three-fold manner, x80,19:1 
Soveraigne pywery ſabdivided, '  r#0, 


The farker in former ages had pomer- 
over the life of his childrerr. T93. 
This power was naturalf. _ 193 
It was in force by the Law of Mofey. 
Se 
It endured. to the time of thc Roman 
Emperours; © —_— 
The reaſons and frnits of this abſolute 


This paternal potver rather a ſcarcrew 

than a rigour in good cartieff, 194 

The declination of this Power. 1g4 

Lu Power proved by finidry cxarit- 
ES, : 


195. 
The common-yyeals flouriſhed ies 
- it was uſed.  I96 
Precautionga remedy againlt paſsian. 240 
precepts. Toleanc by Proceptsis'a long 
Way 8 The S. fog 
Learning by Precepts two-fold, 50g 
Precipitation an enemy to wiſdome, 342 - 
It proceedeth from pafsion and inſuſ» - 
fciencie, | | 343 
The vice contraryto it is hazinefſe,3 44 

A long and unprofitable repentance is 
the reward of headlong hakineſſe 344 

Preſents, tributes, &c, 

Preſents, the third mieanes to increaſe 

a Princes treaſure, 394, 
Preſumpiion conſidered diverſly, 160 

Preſumptioa in regard 8f God, 16g 

E xamples of Preſs/zption-in this _ - 
I6g. 
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_ The creatures. | 16z — Anadvicehow amanmuſt carry him- | 
* P1eſun;ption in regard of - man him- ſelfe in Proſperity. $77 
ſclfe. - | 164 Providence and deſtiny or neceſlity are 
A Fhree degrees of humane Preſuunptien . . not two diſtin Javves in cfience, net- . 
; d 3s  . --164  \ therare thcy one. 540 
© Preſumption in beleeving,misbelceving. ace Foreſtz1, | 


164 Proviſion, | 
Preſumption in affirming and condem- Thereare ſeven heads of Proviſor, 17 5 


P. ofperity 18 like a honicd poiſon, 3 14 
In times of Proſperity , adverlity is a 
medicine, EO: 315 
Proſperity puffeth up the heart, 315 


Many have periſhed by the want of 


diſcretion to moderate themſelyes in 
their proſperity, | 315 

Proſperity 18 very dangerous. 57 

Mer in Proſperity mult take heed -of 
three things eſpecially, 


I 
Nothing more fraile than ag ull adyi- 
ſed Proſpert'y, | 578 
| m2 


Lin 165 KnoWledge of the State, 375 
= 5s A : V 9 6 
TD ieſumption in perſwading), | 16 7 crtue, 3 _ 
Preſurmption of our ovne ſafhciencies, Manners, 3 
. acapitall enemy to wildome. 262 | Counſel, 339 
Pride and preſumption the greateſt de- Treaſure, 394 
feQs of the Spirit, 67 An armed power. 398 
Prince. See Soveratznes Alliance, 399 
Principles. : Prudmce. The excellency thereof , the 
Ic is an unjuſt tyrannic to ſubmit our deſcriptien. 2+t.:390 
ſelves ro Principles. 253 It conlifteth of three things, the uni- 
No man hath power to give Principles yerſlality, obſcurity thereof, © 370 
' but God- alone, who is only to be be- It is a Sea without cither bottome or 
'leeved becauſe he faith it, 253 brinke. 371 
Przvie Scales, the beſt way to levy money The neceſlity thereof , and the cauſe 
or to inrich a Kings treaſury, 395 theceof, 372 
Proargali!y. ; The acquiſation thereof. 
Not to endure riches is ravher weak» 'Preceprs, * 372 
nefſe of mind than wiſdemc. 86 s- ; Practice, bt | 
Proſperity and adverſity the two ſchools, he expexicce or practice twofold,37 3 
and touchitones of the ſpiric of man, p;,, experience and hiſtory doth 
| . 31> Pr... - 2372 
Which of the two is more difficult ro Prudence is diverfly. diſtinguiſhed ac. 
beare, Proſperity or adyerfity. * 312 - Petfons.2 i -. 
Reaſons for both, 313 cording tothe any; 37% 
And advice of the wiſe upen both,z13 Prudence in regard of the perſons 
The adviſement againk Proſperity cone three-fold. | 272 
ſiſterh 1n three poines, 314,315 Piudgazce pablike and politike twofold. 


| © -292 
In regard of the affaires two-fold,;7 3 
Another diſtinQion of P:udence,borh 
in. relipe& of che perſons and the af- 


faires. | FEET 2 
Of the politike Prudence: of a' Sove- 
raigne to governe ſtates, 374 


The farlt part of this polinke #7- 
dence, Þ SY 
The ſecond part. 400 
Of that prudexce thar.is required in dif- 
hicult affiires publike and private, 428 
_ | Pun fe 


7 RNey 
ao f offenders diyers indi- 
yers Countries. I7s 
An advice for F uniſhments though juit 
and neceflary in a itate, | 406 
Six rules therein tO be obſeryed. 496 
See more of Prniſhnents, 434 
Pavezers by their rigorous courſes ex- 
pole the Prince to the hatred of the 
people, | 407 


R 


R £4/m hath divers faces which pro- 


ceedeth from'many cauſes. 60 
A Wiſe man ruleth himſclfe according 
to Reaſon, 453 
It is a maine box genus. 453 
Religion. | 
The incention of Rel-gjou ts co make 
man feele his own evill, 136 


The holieft exerciſes & moſt ſolemne 
duties of Xeigion , the ſympromes of 
humane imbecillity. 136 
Religion cures our evils by meanes not 
enly (mall,but not good in —_ 
83 
Sautherne people molt Relpgrous, 176 
Religion mameaineth humane ſociety. 


377 
Diverfity of Relrgi07s 288 
All agree in many Principles of Religi- 
07. 289 
All differ in many, IgT 
Religion. ” 
All Rehgions have a ſmall begnalng, 

230 


Moſt Xcligions ( and rather the falſe 
than the true) beleeye thar rhe princi- 
pall ſervice of God ,and the powerful- 
let meane to appeaſe him,is to impoſe 
upon themſclycs ſome painefull and 
difficult labour. | -289 
The reaſon of rhis opinion. 28g 


Tus Tanrh 


The cruell cuſtome? of many caun- 


tries in matter of Xeligzon, 289 
Ercry countrey preferres his Religions - 
above the reſt. | 291 


Chriſtian Religion the trueſt, 291 
The latter Relzgiozs are buile upon the 
former. Examples hereof,” 291 
All Religions ftrange to nature, 291 


. The cauſe of ſo many 'misbeleeyers. 


and irreligious perſons, . © vw 2g2 © 
Religion not gotten nor [ctled/in us by 
naturall and bumanc meanes, 'ar 
leaftwiſe how by ' humane meanes. 

292,2925 


A diſtingion touching this point, 


| 293 
The firſt and generall plantation and 
inſtallation of Relizzon hath beene Do- 
#149 cooperante : the particular by hu- 
mane handgagd meanes, 293 
A diſtin&ion berwixt the true and 
falſe Relzgion, | ' -* "mai 
What Religzon that is that hach greateſt 
appearance of truth, 297 
Amrongft thoſe nations that worſhip 
a vilible deity ,, they are meſt to bee 
commended thatworſbip the ſun, 298 


Religion conhifterh in the knovwledae of 
God and of ourfelves, 298 
The office of Religion; 298 
The end and effe&t o Religion, 298 


A man muſt be honeft before hee be 
Religious, 303 
He thathath Relgion without honeſty, 
is farre more dangerous than hee that 
hath neither the one nor the ocher., 


304 * 


Repentancea teſtimony of infirmity, 33 « 
| See Debility. . © k rt} 


Repentance is a deniall of the yill, it is 
inward, the medicine of the (oule, the 


deathof fin, _ 283 
Repentansce is not' of eyery ſinne.. 
283 


Repentance muſt groyy in us not bythe. 
weakneſlſe of the body , bur by the. 
force of the ſoule, 234 


Rr2 Ran 
> LT 
_ | 


* 
a”... 


= Trax 


Regrebenfltn. Sec Mdmoniiuon, : 
rec Admonition the beſt office of ami- 
os. >] E977 + 457 
Profitable to Princes. _, 457 


Thbree things required to this office, 
| 467 
Y 


A wholſome holy Reprehenſion may be 
ritiouſly applyed, ben 0 oy 
The rules of true adzw24ion eight, 467 
Repudiation. | 
Some accule Chriſtianity for taking 
it avvay. I92 
 Anſjwers to the obje&ions made for 
Repudiation. 191 
Kepudiation divers, 192 
Cauſes of Repudiation. 192 
Reflitution. : | 
Foure things therein to-bee _—_ 
| 45 
* Thar it be not too ſpeedy, 485 
'T har it be with ſome uſury, 485 
That it be with a good heart, 486 
That the will be forward vwehere the 
abilicy is wanting. 486 
Revenge. 
Ic 13 a cowardly paſſion,  _ 96 
The valiant mind;contemnes it, g6 
Iris a buing uajuſt pailion 3 96 
Painefull and dangerous, 97 
Tokill is not to Revenge. 97 
Remedies againſt Revenge. 566 


A compariſon betwixt ingraticude and 
Revenge. 484 
Rishes and poverty the ground of all dil- 
” Cords and troubles. 228 
Which of the two the moſt dange- 
rous, 2188 
Rich to be feared for their own ſakes, 
thcir vice andconditicn,the poote by 
reaſon of the imprudencie of gover- 
 Norss - ; 228 
: Riches are wrongfully called goods, 


314. 


Two extremities alike vitious,to love 


and affe@ riches, ro hate and reje& 


Fiye rules touching the truc uſe and. 


A 


Tazr et. 
defire of Ricbes, 
Riot in apparell a vice proper to women, 
|  5to. 


4545655 


Rules of Warre, 
To preſcribe certaine Rules and perpe- 
tuall it is impoſlible, 430 
Some to bee obſerved thorowour a 
warre, (ome upon occaſion, 431 
Rules for the whole time of vear, whacr 
they are, 42T 
Xs for the fight, where many things 


are to be eonſlidcred, 432 
Rules for ranged batailes, 423 
Ryles having joyned battaile, 423 


S 
QCAcraments. 

The Sacraments teftimonies of mans 
infirmitie. 138 
See Debilily. 

Sacrifices , markes of humane infirmity, 
- 136 

Signes of his malediien and Ns 
demnation, ' 136 
The inrent of Sacrifice 136,139 


S acrifices not good in themſelye s, 137 

Sarrifices aboliſhed by Chriſt, 137 
Saaneſſe or Moumn ng. 

The deſcription thereof, 99. 

Tt is not naturall, 98 

Ceremenious ſorrow deceitful], gg 

It is unjuſt, pernicious, 

'FOutwardly. © IO1,102 

Inwardly.. | 
Tt is two-fold, 102 - 


The remedies againſt it twe-fold,5 $9 


Satrety noylome, 2023- 
Schellers. h | 
No people more unfit for allthings 
than Schollers, 565 


Schollers learne out of bookes excel- 
lent knovledge , butwithill meanes 
and as bad ſucceſſe, 406 
The reaſon thereof, 507 
The whole warld a S:hollers book, 412 
A Scholler muſt take nothing upon cre» 
dit and by authority. 513 

| Schoples 


Schoolema/er. 

.  'ToftraQions for a -ſchoolema/er to 
make his ſcholler to ſpeake and to rea- 
ſon, - - Flog511,F12.513 

Demands and queſtions neceflary in a 

Jthoolemaſter. 5 15. See InftruQtions. 


Severity in ſthoolemafters condemned. 
497 
'Mildnefie commended. 498 
Scionce in what ranke to place it; all ace 
-Not of one opinion. ar. 6 
- "Science x opeculative* 5 
-.wofold. VAive, i | 
' "Which hath the precedency, "ay 


A comparifen of ſciexce and wiſdome 


1-h 
Science 3nd wiſdome things very dif- 6: 
ww 


. fferent.500, See }3ſJome- 


A deſcription of ſcience. 
: >Memory the treaſury of ſcience. - 
Sexexcenat neceffary for ſundry cauſes, 
For 


| "No way ſerviceable to the life of man 
co elingonarurall, [to boneſty, tothe 


ſrccrning of our life. yor,502 
1gnorance a figter remedy againſt all e- 
- vilschan//cience.  - ſ02 

-. - Scxence is baſe and mechanicall. 530 

* SGcitwner is talkative © - ZZO 
Common weales well governed y 
iour ſcience or , 
'An advice routhing' Uths choife of fe: 
ENCEs 


 PBeſencee we the riches of the ſpitke' 3 a 
Secrecy a charge ful of inconvertence.46 6 


Seti'onwhar it is. 22 2. 
From whence it ariſeth. © 433 
«hav mentfirteſt for ſuch abuſines. 433 

- : Adviſemetrs & remgdies: ainlt it,349 

*Self- love the - ene 3 d corruption * 

of the ſoule, © ** -242 

[Tt proceeds from t Kengd wee | 

have of our veeakne , ,, 24 2 
Sezſe in general. 


"The facultie of Anſe, hit is, of per- 
ceiying ' and, #pprehendipg 'qurward 
things , -is doneaſter #five*fold man« 


Tis Tani, 


-FOL ; 
Is 


. ſenſe. w— 
X Thecminlt decee 


ner,yvhich-vee cull the five ſevſer, 
: The objeRs of the ſenſes different ac- 
cording to the diverſity of the ſenſe.3 5 
Six things required in the exerciſe of 


this facultie. 36 
Seuſewhen and how it is made, 38 
The common {e aſp whar it is. 38 
= knowledge begun in ut by the fen- 
ſes 39 
| The namber,& whether only. five.3 
Their ſuffici i 
The oþje&s of | [eaſe ſome .neere - 
hes ;fome'd A —_ it. Wo 
e fave ſenſes, ſome for the'ſervice 0 
the body;ſomt for theſoule. 49 


'The ſex ch anſyer to the foure Ele- 


of the Ciga 


42 __ deceive tlie und 
s deceive 
the 6 Crag Bo gee 


— cammor to man wid 
_ Judgement of the ſenſes hacdand 
| os ew, es the Sertigels of the foul 


particular lee unkee 
their fied lerrec. Jeſe 
- bervith Ne IFY 202 
Severity a meansSto op =oopn 82 402 
"Severity in _ _— ne 
5 - Sexerity-mult bee , ming] th 
modcration, ' me 


' heb of apes, oe the lactis * | | 


, theix child Schooimaſters in 
tio 009T 
(4 [8 or griefe. 


emedies or ——_—_ to perſiyade 
ence in F71- 
"Examples to "TK 
Rr 3 


Sight ark objeR of the fg/t not _ 
util 
. Theorgane of: be fi vbtche Cohn 34 
3s a part of the body, firſt formed, v4 
- Kniſhed. 
- Siebt for the ſervice ofthe body wot 
| Py: 7 

$M not. capa able; hut of corporal 
thi 


The ſenſe of ſeeing excelleth all 84 
reſt in five things. * 48 
Sinne. See Wickedaiſſe 

Slaves, The uſe of $ PeYT monſtrous and 
nOmiInipus, . $96 \ 


ermirred by ths- Lawes of Hoſes - 


bow ? | ., 195 
Foure ſorts of ſleves.. .. .,;195 
- The voluntary weſt unnat1 call... .197 


"The cauſe of faves c veto &,,197 
The ans oh, © J's 20k their 


ves, of CE SR cheir lords! 197 
Here Gjrunution n of faves... 298 
Sobrierie a 'Wiy to other yertues. 
The praiſe of ſobrietie., .. 578 


the mind t90.... 579 
The ties ; when a.man muſt begin ro 


be 579 : 
Spildeers. Difeks tcl of ſouldierte. 414 
| 425 .. 
Foot preferred before herfemen,natu- . 


-and _ 


All of them compared. 


_” rall before. tr z ordinary; 
' © ſubfidiary botti necelfs ry- 414 
There. muſt bee a. great care in.che 


choiſe of ſouldiers, _ |) ,.. . 416 
| Five things to be conſidered in the 
[choile. 416. 
Three yertues eſpecially required ina 
__ fouldter. 417 
| TRE no ſanQuary againſt ſin,tem< 
215, 
y z 5 Monarchall. 
Sr FS Ariftoctaticall." 07 190 
-Democraricall. | 


= one of thele governed after a 
threefold manner. x 
oo © Soverdig powees ſubdivided. . 380 


3. 


Tur TarmLlry. 


. Miſcries. in their libertic to travell. 


578 is 


$12 


Severaigntiethe cement and fools ob 


humane things. - .I99 
SubjeR rochanges, 199 
The deſcription of ſoveraignty. - 199 
1 he propercies thereof. 199 
Sqveraignty why ſo much defired.200 
'The manners,@f ſqueraigues... . 300 


The miſeries and inconveniences of 


ſoveraignes. 201 
Miſeries in their charge. 20L 
Miſeries in their pleaſures. 202 


Miſeries in their marriages. . - 292 


Soveraignes marry not for themſelys,bue 


the gond of the ſtate. , 203 
_ Miſeries in their emulation of honour 
202 


202 


| Miſeries in their mutuall amitie _ 


ſocietie. 204 
Miſeries in the want of afree choiſe 
of men, and the true knowledge of 
things, - 204 


. . Soveraignes or Princes ſee with other 
' Notonly ſerviceable to the body, but . 


mens eyes , underſtand by other =_ 
cares, . 


20 
. . Soveraignes poſlefſed by three ſorts of 


people. . - 204 
Miſeries in the want of the freedome 
of their own wills, 225 
_ are bald. to penetrate into. the 
heares arts and defi ignes of Princes. 205 
cries in their ends, 205 
The condition of ſoveraigns hard _ 
dangerous. 
The politick prudence ofa © bras 
to governe ſtates. - 374 
Tveo principall duties of "1 ſavragh: ; 


Seven principall. props of 2 ſaveraizne. 


374. See Provifien. 
A ſoveraigne.' mult eſpecially- know- 
Ps X thes nature 
the £7 : 
3 TheSeate, 5: 375 
ertue neceſſary in a /averaigne as 
well tor huwpſclic as che Rate, 376 


A [averzignt muſt got only in himſelf 
aweraient but endeavour ther, hts 


ſubic&s be like bimſelfe, - .' -*. -3/76 


Theexample of a ſeveraigne _ 


more than lavy. © --!/"; 
Foure principall peraps required 1a 
foveraigntsi: (ot ons hewmn{: 370 
Pletie negeſlaxy in3lovedig#377 560% 
Tyſtice neceſſary ing ſduerdigne-. 377 
The juſtice of aſoveraigre after ano- 
ther manner than that of private _ 
37 
A faveraigue. muſt mingle n——_ 
rith juſtice; 379 
Subuiltie; requixed in 4, Prince.: wit 
three conditions. 379 
A ſoveraigne muſt, bee a.Lion.in his 
blowes, a Fox in his. counſell,,.” 380 
Diſtcuſt required:y [2 2 loveraigytrhope 
far forth.,, _. 1;..*1.3$9 
In a Prince it 3s 2 great paxe of 44 
dence. | 
Credulity dangerous'i ina Prince. = 
Diſlimulation neceſſary in Princes, 


how far forth. | 381 
A twofold diſfimulation required in 
SovVeratynse 381,332 
Intelligence neceſſary with Princes, 
how far forth. 382 
Equiyocations in a Sgveraigxe Whether 
lawfall. 383 
Injuſtice in a 'Prince whether lavvfull 
it ſome caſes. þ 333 
' The caſes what they are. 393 


Soveraignes mult doe no injuſtice in a» 
ny caſe but with great unwillingneſſe 
.and griefe of mjade. | 384 
Valour required i in a Soveraigne. 384 

Clemency required in' a Soveraigne, 
.. 33g 

Why neceſſary i in a Prince. 385 

Honeurable in a Soveraigne. - 385 

A Soveraigne muſt. doe more by love 


than by feare. 386 
Liberality required ina Soveraign,bur 
with diſeretion, 386 


Liberality ina Prince eve-fold, 386 


Txx /Tanre;: 


3 
( A Sovergigne mn mul have a wiſe Coun- 
Whit: Counſellors. het- mult mal 


.choile of, what nor; © = 
A Soveraigne muſt aake-choiſe of he 
neſt Officers. 92 
A, Soveraigne mult provide has. his 
treaſury never faile. 394 
_See Treaſure. 


- aPrince in his ſtate conſfiſteth of bene=- 
. volence, authority:. 2 1.4 4600 


temper his clemency. _ 408. 
Severity in a Prince a meanes to Win 
authority. ; 402 
See Severity. 

Conſtancy'in Princes x a'meanes co bit 
authority. 403 
A Soveraigne thatloſeth never ſol 

of his authority marreth all. - - © 


Vnneceſſary charges with: Pritices con 


demned, :39F 
A Soveraigne” muſt berwell adviſed 
whom, how, and hov much hee muſt 


ive. - £ 3 
fowhom, : 13 $6 
How much. + 399 - 
It muſt be wh Gs: 385 
A-prodigall Prince worſe than a Cove- 

tous. 


38 
Magnanimitie and? moderation of 
— uired inaSoveraigne. - 388 
Majeſtic requilre ina . 
—_— 388 


A Princes reſadence where jomnuſt bes. 


$* *Y 4 77 13 v4 'I'F vo 8g 
His converſation or company not Cortſ= 
m—_ 


!{8: ND. 2 


The intreacies of Soverajgnes are ow 
mands, _ 396 

The great bounties of Soverdignes to 
particular favourites odious to ' the 


POP. 397 
An armed power neceſſary for a Sove- 


14:gne. 398 
Sec Armes. : 
The government and maintenance of 


Itis apart of wiſdome in a Prince'to 


Rr 4 


Hee muſt riot make any Subje& too 


_ 494. 
Tyranny to bee abhorred in a Sove- 
Paigne. 404 
ASoveraigne muſt carefully preſerve 
birſelfc fom three things, .. 407 
Anopirion of greatneſſe ſetled inthe 
hearts of Soveraigeer by: flatterers. 


495 
SecFlatterers. | a5 
Contempt ofa; Saveraigne wht it is, 
yO7. Sce Contempt. 
The 4iffinfion of the aRions of a 
_ $Prince. | 408 
.Sundry adviſements 'necefiary-to bee 
obſerved by a Soveraigne in time of 
. "34864 &; $41 ES [2.1.44 + $09 
He muſt haye two forts of advertiſers. 


(A Soveraigne muſt alyayes have inhis 


hand 4 _— ; r— memoriall con- 
raining three things. -// — © 409 
How Ree muſt order and pu- 
niſhments. wy 5 = 410 
A Soveraigne in the enterpriſe of warr 
muſt —_ the juſtice ofthe cauſe 

410 


A Soverajene before hee undenake a 
warre muſt adviſedly conſider of ſoure 


_ , principall points. © . #412: 
Fs Proven will keepe himſelfe in 


-peace , ncicher provoking norfearing 


LO EBERT 
. The duty of Soveraignes- F232 
A Soveraigne mult be religious. $22 
A Soverargne mult keep his covenants 
and' promiſes. 533 
He muſt ebſerve the lawes. gi; 


. Hee muſt meaſure his power by the 
- ule of Tuſtice. | ' $23 
He muſt affe& the eommon good. 524 

| ASoveraigneis a Lord notro: dotti- 
nere, but to defend. $24 
Sowle. - The definition of the Sywte yety 


. difficulc, | ! 23 
{+ - py$6 neaviges 24 
. [Sud to fay yehat itis, 24 
Bs + bs 55k 


V 


"Tarr Taz tn. 


'porall. | 


Soule 


» b ; | A 
The Sole whether corporall or Snchs- 


25 . 
A 


'The faculties of the Sonle divers. 26 
We are to-confider inthe Soule ( as in 
other ſpirituall creatures) three things, 
Efferice 5 Facuttie, on, ; 27 
The a&tions'of the Soute may be hin- 
dred and yyholly ceaſe, withour pre ju- 
dice to the Sole and her faculries. 


| | a7 
Whethet there be in. man one Soule or 
_—_ 27 
Thtee, opinions touching this point. 

t 27 
The unity of the Sople; 27 
The ſourſe of the Soale. 28 
'Fhe. vegetative and {eafible Soule nice 


ceriall,and therefore mortall., a8 


- Conecrtiing rhe So,/e of man there are 


foure celebrated opinions. Y” 
The entrance of the Soyte into the bo- 
.die. 29 
'How it entreth, . 


oy Y : 29,30 
Two opinions concerning this pore, 


| 3 

- The reſidence of the Soul in the body. 
| Eo 

' Theſcat and inftrumenes of the ſaul.3i 


As it hath foure principall facultics, fo 


i foure principall feates, * 3x 
The Caine of the Soulefor the ex- 
erciſe of her faculties. 5I 


Theſepararion of the Sopit from the 
body. 32 
The immortalitie of the Soule. 13a 


| Man naturally inclined to believe it. 


S 
' Three differences or degrees of Soules, 
I | $3 
- The ſeparati0 of the body tyofold 33 


_ Naturall, not Naturall. 33 
' Not natural by thice kinds of cxrafies 


 E'dDivnne 
< Diabolicall 


3.3234 
Humane. 


The 


The eſtzre of che Sole after _ 
'Otthe vegetable Sguleaud her ſubat- 


rernals. 36 
Which are the nouriſhing AN es the 
growing and the generative facul iedes. 
3 
'Of the Guſiive facultie Tothe exer- 
-Ciſe wherof lix things axe required. 36 
See Senſes. 
TT hree faculties'sf a reaſonable cp” 
4 


| The reaſonable Sowle is aan" 


The necd thatthe reaſonable PA. 


hath of the Organs or Inſtruments, 


doth no way pre judice the Omg 
tic thereof, 

The ſtatc and ation of a PR OF. 
Soul proceedeth from the _— 


of the braine. 
The three: faculties of a KA a 


Soule,Vnderſtanding, Memorie, Ima. 
. Linatiou. FO 


Three principall t ratures that 
cauſe « pane. fouſe ro work, $1 


- An image of the three faculties of the 
Soule. $3 
The aRion of the reaſonable Sole. 5 3 
| The meanes whereby it worketh. 54 
. The Soufe not made wiſe by the aid of 
: the ſenſes. $4355 
"The Soule which is one inthe body 
hath many and divers powers. 74 
The Soule compared toaſtate royall. 


74 
Reaſon, opinion,and paſſion,the three 


dhings hat governe.our Soules: 453. 
er never pure Without the alliance 
of ſonie pleaſure. X31 
Ma nborne to ſorrow. 47 
*Fhree reaſons why ſorrow is naturall, 
147 
Sparis humane. 
The offices thereof. 56 


The | generall deſcription and praiſe 
Gereof, | 57 


"= Tarun 


| The diſpraiſe.- 
Diverſity of diſtin&ions of rhe ſin, 


The ſpirit a perpetuall agenc. $ + 


The. ſpirit univerſall, it hath no limi- 
hem lſubje&, 4 - $9 

e ſd1 ompe and ſpeedy. 5 
The te Fs = fborite. , 60 
It worketh raſhly. Gn 
The firſt end thereaf i is vetity, G2 
The (ſecond end Invention. 6s 
The ſpirit of manraſh and Ao" 


Tr is a miracle to finde agreat fire 
well ruled and-governed. 
A man of an indifferent ſpirit ftreſt . 
re_ 64 
o great. /þirit withour mixture af 
folly. 64 
? Y muſt . bee bridled, why y and 


The fineſt wits northe wiſeſt men.65 
. Tredefe&s of the ſpirit. 65 
Seme accidentall, proce eding from a 
- threefold cauſe, 


Body, . 

Warld, . 65,66 

o CHammnet 

Some natural, proceeding from pride, 
preſumption. 67 


The ſpirit of man- init beſt eemper is 
not cable of ordinary and indiffe- 
rent t ; US$ 
The fpirier never ſo wiſe as whenit is a 
fooks I56 
Differences of /psrit according to the 
- divers parts of thewworld. 175 
Three degrees 'of ſpirit-in- the world. 
177 
hace diſtinRion of ſpirits. 179 
Some men ſolace rheir ſpiries with-idle 
inventions, 2s. Plato, Meet. 


Liberty of firitche propercy of ail 
man. 242, 243. See Libertie. IF 


Mel che propenty wa | | 


'The greateſt ſpirits the more wg 
| | > {35 32S 
For the attaining of this univerſalitic, 
- foure things to be conſidered. *257 
All the motions of the ſptrie reduced 
- to tWO. 452 
Man hath a buſie troubleſome [pirits 
| | 274 
'The ſpirit of man is not capable but of 
indifferent things. 292 
Tranquillity of ſpirit rhe ſoveraigne 
good of man. 265. See Tranquillity, 
A ſhamefull baſe thing for the ſp#12t co 
ſerye the body. 


454 
Speech. The force and anthority of ſpeech 5p 


mV 45 
Speech the hand of the ſpirit. 45 
The correſpondency. of hearing and 

ſpeech. 45, Ce Tongue. | 
Rules for ſpeech. ':5V5. 586 

+Speech common to man with ocher 
. creatures. x08 

State. Two parts of matter of fate. 374 

To know the fate the chiefe point of 

oviſion. 37s 
A /ate without a Fate. '. 408 
The well-fare of the Fatezthe end-and 
contentment ef a good Prince, 524 
States governed with feare arc never 


_— 385 
he props of a /fa'e are ſeven, 374 
-$ee-Proviſcen. | 
Stor he. The nature of the Srorke. © 519 


Stratagems, Whether lawfull in war,per- 
mitted in warre, and yvithout the pre- 


judice of mans faith, 4253426 
Stepiditie a remedie againſt paſſions.2 40 


Subjefts. The dutic of ſubjeds conſiſterh 
in three points. 5 34 
How /ubje&s are to carrie themſelves 
under aryrant 525 
Subjefis never permitted to attempt 
any thing againſt a Soyeraigne Prince 


for what cauſe ſocver. 5 37 
Subfedics and Lones. 

Subſdies the fixth means to increaſe a 

-Prifices treaſure, 395 


Ty : Ta BLE. 


* SIR. - > ® 


No T%bſzdies but upon netefliry; 295 
Subſidies not .o bee impoſed but with 
the fubje&s conſents. '' 395 
Sce impoſttions. 
Subtiltie required: in a Prince with three 
conditions.See'Soveraiene..- 9 
Ir is lawfull in a Prince by ſwbt3/tie ro 
prevent /ſabtiltte. © 379 
'Sabta/tie required in-2 Captaine,” 42 3 
A wiſe man muſt temper his Colum- 
bine fimplicitie with his Serpentine 
Sub tie. 343 
Stbtiltieto defend is a5 commendable 
as it is diſhoneſt to oftend. 345 
erionrs. | 
The dutie of ſuperiears conſiſteth in 
two things. 799 532 
It is no greatneſle for a mau to make 
himſelfco be feared;except it be of his 
enemies... * © $532 
Superſtition SuperFitions. 
Superffitions injurious to God,an ene- 
mie co true religion, | 158 
Nothing doth more reſemble true re- 
ligion,and yer no greater enemy ther. 
unto than ſuperſtition. : 295 
The difference betwixt Religion and 
ſuperſtition. 265 
Two things proper to ſuper/ffit on.29 5 
It isnaturall, popular.- 296 
It is nouriſhed and maintained by hu- 
mane reaſon. | 297 


T 


i er the _ of Hereticks, 


Sophiſts, Pedantics. . 'x'6G 
Temperancieewofold. 
Jo ; 
Speciall. _. i Ls 


7 he ſubje& and generall obje& of 
Temperancy is properly pleaſure,yyher- 


of it 1s the razor andrthe'rule. $550 
' Divers deſcriptions of. Temperancy. 
$70 

Tyrazt. 


_ 


? F P 
». Fi IT 3t - 


Atwofold Tyras!,in the 


"ES Deny oF | 
 .. Execution. {5 1723108 95: $BY 
- Hee maybþeEa Forunt in theexecution 
. three wayes: -/ 1 615,525 
Tn matter of religion, conſtraining his 
; ſub je&s conſciences..- 525 
In matter of juſtice. 525 


A Prince ought to be obeyed not be- 
.-canſe he is worthy ,and:worthily com- 
mandeth. but becauſe a Prince. 526 
A Tyraxt the inſtrument of Gods ju- 


CC, | | 526 
One only caſe yherein-it is lawfull to 

- reſiſt a Tyrant. : - $26,527 
Honourable fora ſtranger to-detend a 


people unjuſtly opprefied, 527 
Tyranzie what it 18. 440 
'Þ he cauſe of publike commotions and 
_ rebellions. - 440 


. How it differeth from ſcdition. 440 
Tyrannie muſt either be hindred at the 
- entrance, er [uffercd being eſtabliſhed, 


| l 440 
Xyrannie to bee abhorred. ina King. 

; | | 404 

- -The conditions of a good king and a 
Tyrant eafily diſtinguiſhed. | © 404 
-A.good king ſometimes may dorhoſe 
things that ſceme Tyranuicalt, 405 
Thaxkefulneſſe or dutiful acknowledge- 
ment is naturall; 484 


A tcſtimony of a good mind. , 484 


An cafic thing, | | : 
' :Je muſt have theſe three conditions, 
He muſt receiyerhe benchic.. 
cheerefully, | 
He mult neyer forger it. 
He muſt publiſh ir. ho 
He-muft make reftituton. = 
- wee Reff Hutiop. - 
Tongue. HE) 
The Towgxethe inſtrument of ywhatſo- 
| eres is good or ll, 585 


435 


Fun Tanir 


Fyrant; C4 w% Net : 
” Whether it bee lawfull to lay violent 
. hands upon the perſon of a7yrant. 525 


.iThe Tongus is all the world, ___ 55 
. See Speech. gpebs =. 
Tor ures rather a proofe of patience than 
verity, | - 4.4: $4 
 Tortuzes bad meanes to fift out the 
ab, ES bros - "P 
Injuſtice to Torture for an offence yer 
No pa Pa. 2 
Traff3ue which the. Soveraigne uſech-by 
- his fiors, the fift meane to increaſe a * 


- princes treaſure, - -, . +. 399 
Traffique of honors & offices baſe 395 
£ threefold uſe of uſury in Peſos toe <3 
five in the hundred. © © 599 4 
Traxquillity of ſpicit the crore of wiſ- E 
dome... _ .. 
Tranquility yhar it is, 365. 


The meanes to artaine thereunto, 365 
The foundation upon. which iz mult 


be builes”* ©; 266 
The principall parte. wherewith the 
building muſt be raiſed. _ 366 
Moderation the mother or nurſe of 
Tranquility. E. = 
To this TranguBay of ſpirit two 
things are neceflary, - 


A good conſcience, . & 
Conftancy of courage, 5 67 
7reachery more baſe than Atheiſme, 466 - 
Injuriousto God and man, . 566 
Trea ſon what it is, 3... :. ths 
| What kindof people are ſbje hens 
"wn | no W8 
'The adviſements and remedies , {21 
lame that belong to cenjurators. . 43 5 
; Topitie a, Traztar.is crueltic... ELL 
Adviſcments, for, paxticulas -perſ 
- touching Tre4ſox. | 443 
Treaſure the fifth nead of proviſion. 394 
Treaſure the ſinewes of the ſtate. 394 
A Prince muſt proyide that his Trea« 
[are never faile. " |." pa 
Exchequer knowledge confifterh. of - 
inplonen © > ; 


three poines, a good 
 <Imployment. 


Reſervation, J. . 


_ pcrof immorrality. 


"Divers meanes to lay the foundation. 


394 

Five neceſſary imployments of a kings 
+ ey os profitable. 396 
Reſeryation of :reaſire, Which is pro- 
' perly called the Exchequer. 397 
Ts gither too great abuundance of 
Treaſgre not alwaics beſt. 397 


Tolcavy nothing inthe Exchequer far 
worſe. 397 
The greateſt Treafures which bave 
beene. © 397 
What courſe to be taken thar they bee 
not-mulſpent or robbed. 397 


,uth lodged in the boſon of God, 62 


The oreateſt argument of Truth the 
— conſenr of the world. 62 
he Truth and cefſence of things en- 


' tereth nor into us by it ovne proper 


treneth and authority. 70 
| Truth twofold. 135 
Humane imbecilliry cannot endurerhe 
ſpletidor of Tratb. * 135 
e two principall meanes ' ro attaine 
co the knovvledge of the Truth, 
F Reaſon £ 
Experience. 135 
A thouſand lies for ene truth. 245 
| ; 
*F-4eabonds. 
V "The increaſe 'of Fagebhonds in rhe 
world. 1928 
valour required in aSoveraigne. 384 
Diſcipline makes men'Valienr. 417 
To Fatuur three ene. 
ITT 
. TrucYalewrdoth'nor' ſpeak but exs- 
cme +1 ; 419 
The deſtription of YVaſowr or fortirude 
$34 
"The praiſe thereof. = p::4834 
Of imperteR orfalfe Yalowr. 534 
In Pa;our 4, cenditions. $3 4 
-Military Valour the rongueand tram- 
$34 


Tan TazLz. 


 andibody. : | 
AV axitie to bee moyedweirh lies 


The-perfedtionofmmais vanity frewed 
moſtin that yh homoſtaeRe | 


The firſt eendition of Yelour is ene. 
ra:ly and indifferently againſt alf ſorts 
of difficulties and dangers. $34 

The ſecond preſuppolceth knowledge 
of tho difficultic and $35 

Thethird a reſolution and ayednefie 
oftherminde, grounded upon:the ho. 
neſty and —_ of the enterpriſe. 53 5 
The fourth, \it muſt be in theexecuti.. 
on wiſe and diſcreet. $37 
Palogr is not a qualitic:of the body , 


but of the minde, | $.36 
Valour confifterh not inlubtiley, artor 
induſtry, - 536 


Tt is not ficting for aman of honour 
to trie Jfd adyenture his Yaloxr in 2 
thing wherein:a baſe-fellow'inftruced 
by ele may gaine the priſe, 536 
True YValopr muſt ſpring from a true 
ground , not:from paſſion, .hopeof 
gaine, ambition,wearinefle of life, -or 
to/prevem captivitie . 537 
Of Forticude or Yalogr in particular, - 
i-th 3 wogh 
Tr is:a vertue imployed againft all har 
the world accounteth evill - 5:38 


Yauitie the moſt eflenciall quality of hu- 


manernature, \ b25 
Vanity ſhewed many wayes and after 
a divers manner. | '2'35 
In our thoughts, our care fortime to 
come, ghee. - : |  2L35,4236 
Our #2nity'rormenterh doch: Gbule 
and 
impoſtures;: ' | Gt 227 
Vamijein (alutations,congies;,comple- 
We are ive arthe charge ofour.own 
eaſe, health, life, 128 
-Thegreatelbalkerations:ofthe world, 
and moſt fearefall :agitations of ſtates 
and Empives,ihave iden from ridicu- 
lous and Yaine cauſes;.. .-: 29 
Vaxity mans proper condition, .: #29 


Te is 00t in the power of mante put in 
praQiſe all Yertxes, 132 


A man many times cannot performe 


that which belengs to one Perzue 
yichout the Scandall or offence of +- 


nother, or of it (clic, | 132 
Yertue neceBary in a Prince, principal- 


ly foure. 377 
See Soveratzne., 
Wertue che def remedy againft pafi- 
Ons, 24TI 
How to forme it and attaine unto it. 
24% 
The aQions of Yertne many times no 
other but Maſques, 266 
Glory is notthe recompenſe of mo 
| 594 
Peri cannot find without it (clfe. a 
recompence worthy it ſelfe, 5384 
Viftory conſifteth not in the number, but 
in the force and yalour. . 416 
Theeving viRories condemned by A- 
tlexandey. Es 435 
inal. The true uſe of Yifuall, 577 
tfageor Face. ——_— beautifull 
m the body of -man,than the viſage 19 
Seven Singularities ik ths Vy//age of 
mans, I9 
Diverfity of 7i/ages very profitable 
and. neceflary for humane ſociety. 
20 
- The Vi/ape the throne of beauty and 
love. - 20 
T he deſcription of a beautifull Face. 
21 
Divers beauties of the face according 
to divers Countries, 21 
"The bearny of the viſage demonſtrates 
the beauty of the ſoule. 21 
Impoſhble to find two in all chir ge - 
alike. I70 


Vocatian, The thoife of a tation or 


forme of life very difficult, wherein a 
__ _— ein as 

ey > ſome unhappy intheie 
choile, : 28 $ 


Tux Tazrn:. 


Moſt men deliberate not of this choil a 
rage 


That a man may cary himſelfe well in 
this his choiſe , hee muſt knovy twe 
things and two natures, 286, 287 
Thele two natures compared. - a87 
What courle to be taken if a man fall 
itxo a courſe of life painefoll and un- 
profitable, | 283 


FVnderBRaxding or the intelleQve faculey. 


The ſeat thereof, the braine , not the 

_ | : 43 
e Underſtanding dry, 50- 

And therefore old men,melanchalike, 


. Ingenious, So beaſts of a dry tempe= 
4 


rature. | 50- 
Three principall offices and differen- 
ces of the /udoſftanding. Fx 
Cold ſeryeth the Yuderanding. 51: 
The Sciences that belong tothe Vn- 


derſtarding. FT 
The Underſtanding the beſt of the - 
three faculties of the ſoule, * 533 
Vade:ſtanding not given alike unto all, 

| - 55. 
The differefice betwixt the Vaderftan- 
ding and the wall. ” IG 
In man the 7nderſtavding is the Soye» 
rTaigne, 78- 
The power of the Unee; ſtanding cor- 
rupted by the Senſes. 759 

ww 

Aree or military aRion. 

Military a&ien reduced to three 
heads, 410: 
God favoureth jult JV arres. 417 
The firſt head enterpriſe. 410 
Ambiton and avarice bad motives te 


Watye. _— 
That a #are bee: 1n all points juſt, 
three thiogs.are neceſlary. 

FYYarre defenſive mott juit, 
7 offenſive upon what cauſes. 412: 
The end of yyarre maſt be peace, : 63 - 
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- The ſecond head of milicary aQionis 
to make JYarre, whereunto are requi- 
r6d three things, 


CMunition, 
| Je 413 

#Rules of Warre., 

See them all. | - 
rrarre hath priviledges to the preju- 
_ dice of reaſon. 426 


+ The third: head of military ation to 


finiſh the 77arre by peace. 426 
7rarres are commonly unjuſt, 219 
Civill 7arre what it is. - 44L 
It is nor properly arrezbut a frenhe. 
& 95 | 441 
The inconveniences and muſchictes 
that follow it, 441 


-It maketh a Prince of a milde and ge- 
nerous nature, cruell, inhumane, 442 
Two cauſes of civill Yarves, 442 
The remedy is toend it as ſoone as 
may be, which is done by tyyo means. 


| 443 
rickedneſſe. A deſcription of rickeapeſs. 


281 
It ingendreth offence and repentance 
inthe ſoule, 28 


Whether there may be any ſuch profit 
or pleaſure, as may carry with it a ſuf- 
ficient excuſe , for the committing of 
ſuch or ſuch a finne, 282 
Three ſorts of wchedneſſe and wicked 
people- Their compariſon, * 283 
'Vife. Thedunes of the fe to her huſ- 
band. I'o.2 
Particular duties of the ie towards 
her Husband, 487 
111, The will aworld turned tophic tur- 
Vie, - 


Impieties , herefies , errouvs in faith 
and religion ſpring from eur wicked 


and corrupt #7, * LURE 67 
The preheminence and importance of 
the 11. | 71 


Ir only is truly ours," it keeperh a man 


MALLEE, - 4 a 
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66 
The 7/corruprs the — 6 
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It is that whereby we are called gSod 
or wicked, 


_7L 
The difference betwizt the ill ang 
the underſtanding, 


78 
Three things ſharpen the 734 and du] 
it, | Z 
Our 711 is ſharpned by conelitinn.” = 
Ic muſt ſabmit it (elte to the rule of 
reaſon, ; 453 
lor laft teſtament. 
In the laſt diſpoktion of our goods, 
the beſt way is to follow ihe lawes 
and cuſtomes of the @ountrey, .. g1$ 
A partterne of an excellent 1/1, 452 


1ſdome and Science things very different. 


509 
17:{donie more worth than Science,5 00 
Wiſdome and Science go ſcldome toge- 


ther, 500, 5OtE 
The reaſons thereof. 


F3/aomethe rule of the foule, For 
wiſdoe a necefiary good and univer- 
ſally commodious, 503 
TWiſdome properly a mans owue. 5n3 
Common-yeales well governed by 
1ſdowe without learning. 594 
Trvo preparatives to Yidome, 233 
Two foundations of ;ſdome. 234 
Sixe offices and funRions of 13ſdYome. 
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Two fruits or effes of wiſdeme, 23 : 
A wiſe man deſcribed, 235 
The two evils and formall hinderan- 
ces of wiſdom. 236 
Excmption from vulgar errours and 
paſſions , the rſt preparative to iſe 
dome, | 2393932373239 
A uniyerſall liberty of Spirit both in 
judgement and will,the ſecond diſpo- 
fition to 77iſdome. 242 
A wiſe man one within,another with- 
out, ; | 246 
Many things wiſe men doe,as they are 
men, but not as wile men, _ 247 
An excellent thing in a wiſe man not 
to tic himſelfe ro any opmion, 25 1 


True and efleaciall honeſty the Gel 
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and fundmacntall part of ,iſtdome. 
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To have a certaine end and forme of 
life, the ſecond foundation of /7/Yome, 

285 
A wiſe” man doth never charge him- 
alte with more bulines than hee 
knoweth how to goe thorow. 286 


The actions of a wiſe man do alvwaics . 


tend to {ome certain end. 286 
The pri: cipail rules of i/dome con- 


cerne Religion and the worſhip of- 
God, 288 - 


Awiſe man , a true (ſacrifice of the 
great God. z99 
It is a principall duty of a wiſe man 
to governe his defires & pleaſnres,zo0F 
A confutatien of thoſe that deny a, 
wile man his pleaſures. | 396 


It is the duty of a wiſe man to catry - 


himſelfe moderately in profperity and 
adverſity, | I2 
A Wiſe man is a skilfull artificer,.3 13 
Wiſdome farniſheth us with armegand 


diſcipline ; againſt adverſity with a; 


ſpurre , againſt proſperity With a bri- 


dle. 374. 
The property of a wiſe man to dravy 
good from evill. 316 


It is the part of a wiſeman to obſerve 
the Lawes, Cuſtomes, and Ceremo- 
nies of the Countrey, 322 

It is a baſe thing for wiſe men to ſuffer 
themſelyes ro bee carried with cu- 

ſtomes. 339 

A wiſe man muſt wiſely examine all 

things, | 332 

It is the part of a wiſe man toCcaryy 

himſelfe well with another. $33 - 
Tt 15 the part of a wiſe man to carry 

himſ=|te wiſcly in his affaires. 337 

Eſtimation of things according to the 
true worth, the true office of #:/dome, 

338. See Eſtimation, ' | 
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The part of a riſe manto keepe him 
{c)te alyrayes ready for death, 345 
It is the croyene of Wiſdom for a man 


to maintaine himſelfe- ya erue Tran- © 
' . 36F- 


quillity of ſpirit. 
Two ſorts of wiſe-men, 373 


Porld. The diviſion. of the 71d into 


three parts, Northern , Middle, Sott- 
therne, Youu 
T beir natures and difference in eyery. 
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thing, o 4 172,17 3 
In the bodies ſpirits,religion,manners 
of men, * 0733174 


The cauſes of the differences. 175- 


The #0r/d divided .into- three: parts; 


I7S 
_There-is nothing in the /For/d either 
new or ſtrange, 5l; 


D.:vers opinions touching the begin- 


.. ning and endzages,'eltates, Thavges of 


the world, = 257g358 
The w1/d-a God ; a creature compo- 
ſed of a body and + ſonle. 258 


New ds diſcoyered,as the Eaſt and 
Welt Indies:  - 259 


'The 7orld not that wee thinke and 


judge it to be. Not alwayes the (ame. 

| 259 
To contemne the #orld is a brave pro- 
pefition , but not: well underſtood. 
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- Youth muſtbe held in obedience. 499 


How Youth iS nurtured. Sce 
495,497>493, 499-- 
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vere thought unhabi:able, 259. 
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